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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

THE    HON.    JOHN    M.    PALMER, 

QOYEBNOB  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

GEOLOGICAL    ROOMS, 

Springfield,  Sqpkmbery  1870. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting,  for  publication,  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
my  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly, and  approved  March  11th,  1869,  entitled,  "  An  act  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  and  fixing  his 
salary  for  the  next  two  years,"  which  section  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlUnoie,  represented  in  the  Oetural  Aeeembly^  That 
the  publication  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  report  of  the  state  geolo- 
gist is  hereby  authori;:ed,  and  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary  plates,  maps,  diagrams  and  drawings ;  and  also  the 
further  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  complete  the  necessary  drawings  for  the  fifth  volume 
of  said  report;  said  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and  by  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  the  state  geologist." 

Circumstances  entirely  beyond  my  control  have  prevented  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  at  an  earlier  day,  and  with  the  present  facilities  for  publication,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  calculation  upon  the  time  that  will  be 
required  to  place  such  a  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  after  the  material 
for  it  has  been  duly  prepared. 

The  manuscript  for  the  fifth  volume  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the 
plates  for  the  engraver,  and  the  materials  for  the  sixth  volume  are  in  hand,  and 
will  be  prepared  for  publication  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  two  volumes  will 
include  the  reports  on  all  the  remaining  counties  in  the  State,  and  will  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Survey,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  WORTHEN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  coanty  comprises  a  long,  narrow  belt  of  territory,  lying  in  the  forks  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  extending  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eight  miles.  Topographically,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  narrow  limestone  ridge,  elevated  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  level,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  which  form  its  eastern,  southern  and  western  boundaries.  Over 
this  limestone  ridge  there  has  been  subsequently  deposited  beds  of  Quaternary 
age,  consisting  of  drift  clays,  gravel  and  loess,  covering  the  whole  surface  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  These  deposits  also  fill  some  of  the 
lateral  vallies  which  intersect  the  river  blufis,  showing  that  these  valleys  existed 
anterior  to  the  drift  epoch. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  county,  on  the  east  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  a  little  less  than  seven  townships,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  a  heavily  timbered  region,  the  whole  of  the  uplands 
and  a  portion  of  the  bottoms  being  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
embracing  the  usual  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  linden,  elm,  hackberry,  sugar 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut  and  honey  locust;  all  of  which  are  found  on 
the  uplands,  while  on  the  bottoms  we  find  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  soft 
maple,  coffenut,  hornbeam,  pecan,  willow,  &o.  The  only  stream  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  county,  besides  the  large  rivers  which  form  its  principal  boundaries, 
is  Bay  creek,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner,  and  after  a 
southeasterly  course  of  about  ten  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  three 
miles  above  Hamburg. 

The  upland  region  in  this  county  is  quite  hilly,  and  some  of  it  is  too  broken 
for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  all 
the  cereals  and  fruits  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate.  The  heavy  deposits 
of  drift-clay  and  loess  that  overlie  the  stratified  rocks,  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  but  slightly  affiscted  by  the  older  formations, 
except  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface,  and  by  their  decomposition,  have  modified  to  some  extent 
the  soil  above  them.  The  marly  clays  of  the  loess,  form  the  soil  and  subsoil 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands,  while  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  sandy 
loam,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  principal  all\ivial  valleys  of  the  west. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  from 
the  wide  range  of  formations  exposed  within  its  limits,  and  also  from  the  dis- 
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Sute.  and  to  this  iifrcrhisof  »  ci»  :i*  v:£*  ni£«  ot'  rtcr*c: 


turbinsr  infiuea^es  t?  irtifls  ih*  -JjI*t  strisi  ^Ax^e  ^ecK  $xt^icoi«L  Tie  .T^rl 
rhalt,  wbicb  crc*s5>«  tiiis  r:»Tttrr  r»rl:»  C't  s\  G-^s^  b  s^j^  b».i»  resurki^Zd 
disturbance  of  tbe   stnilSfri  r:«ri5   \:  lie  fjar-i    viilia    xi*  !r3ij»  yi£  tie 

tbit  ippear  m-hria  ir*  mn»  :f  tLis  m^izit.  eticrrki^^  lie  wi:Ie  na^  zi 
|\»l€vM>30  str&u.  ^:a  ^<  Si.  F««r«  Sas^^rae  cf  xie  Ccijcir^rros  j«r{-.*£  5c  lie 
Coal  M«i5^r>esL  ari  is.'Iii-ir  5»:=-iciiix  ctw"  a  ksafnsd  5wt  ii  li  rk^iffg  :t 
the  laKer  sr:^?.  a  wii-cr  str>gfznri:al  rax^v  :f  ^*r3Lir>:<K  tiia  »  iroaii  ix 
aaj  oih^r  ^:ti-t  ••  :iL*  por:i:<i  ^d"  si-*  5«is<*-  Ti^i*  ^xl;  ii.i<rsiKQ$  xie  X^ 
ssssi^ri  b!:;ii^  :zi=!e«i:i:«f!T  t^I:*-  ti^  iL;i  eSf  :t'  Sc^  Frtars  Saa-i^CBe«  fc:  wifei. 


the  naate  -  Ciy  .?/  '.r""^"*  cr  Sr.«-  V- 1-'  H  •:  -  -?■-*  itk  i*T««  ^j  si*  Fr«*Hk 
F.^-r >«/-««  and  vicb  a  tread  of  cttst  1  >'^  Sk>«:^  it  r:3»se<«s  tie  II z:^  c^  tie 
l"iaot<  abcct  twv>  Biias  b«x':w  M.^atenfT,  crises  w  tie  blx5?  im  tie  efcrcerm 
s:\)«  v>f  tbal  $ti^eam.  aK*«:  ire  m^es  aK'xv  ics  x>:ii.  aa*!  aft«r  ia^cneiedz^  aa 
elK>w  of  the  TtTter  bluf"  ia  Jer^er  ccxa:T  ix  tinee  H*r  5:ar  niifsc  h  k  Ix&Zt 
Kx5t  in  tbe  TaI>T  of  tie  MbsKstrrt  Ti«*  sorata  kire  bijc  calr  Veem  ni!&*>case4 
br  this  dbtnrbasof.  lut  tber^f  bas  al^o  b««  a  d:w«^ijvw  cf  ti*  ie*i«w  to  lie 
extent  of  at  Veaist  sev^Hi  or  oLc^t  b^^-lrad  ^Kt  ca  tie  v«stera  «iie  :f  tke  Szli^ 
wbilo  OB  tbo  ea^.  tboT  TCcaia  b:2t  sli^iilx  <!< rated  aK^T^  ti-iir  cciiisil  ip.cv 
loatal  fvxsitioa,  as.1  are  seen  dirr:r^  ^ecrlr  to  tie  c-rrtieascvari 

To  tbe  northward  .^f  tii*  axi*,  tie  B'SL-Ili^ca  ii»esccoe  frrsK  tie  led  reek 
at  tbe  snrLSiit  lerel  ^f  tbe  diTiiiz^  H£^  becv«en  tie  two  irrerK  xr  so.  asd  ^ 
Tvai  tbe  Fike  e*:Tr2tT  !:=*,  wiije  tc  tie  jcciiward.  leiirlTall  tie  il.riJaa3$a:« 
diwetlx  rL5-ler!a:d  ^t  tie  St  Lea5^  lEzescoae  or  tie  Cc«il  Measvrcsw  Tie  exact 
l;ne  %\f  this  fa^zlt  k  ii  i  lea  ia  lie  nZej  -^i  a  sbulZ  stnasL  vii-^i  ea.i«r«  lie 

|«cmcft.  •sijccns  soctb  I*. '  vat. 

T^e  iiZiZ'w^Jis:  w^>l  <rzi  w^  serve  Vi  ilra^tnxe  sse  Ria£iT«  ^^eiica  d[  tiis 
Strata  at  tjy  p:*i£t«  sb-:>wix:z  tLe  C^c  n  G*^  ilxf  ^€  Ls««r  SHir^aai  scrasft  ^it 
tie  left,  ar'£  lie  i:ptiirred  *4r<es  rtT  iL*  Li'rer  C«4ni5!r:TBH 
dSat^H  bc£  rv  xt  m  tlie  lisbt : 
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We  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  when  tbis  disturbance  took  place,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
unconformability  of  the  coal  strata  to  the  underlying  limestones  on  the  north 
side  of  this  axis  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  where  the  Coal  Measures  rest 
unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones,  showing  that  these 
beds  had  been  elevated,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  removed  by 
denudation,  before  the  deposit  of  the  coal.  Southwest  of  this  axis,  the  coal  rests 
on  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  whether  exactly  conformable  to  it  or  not,  we 
can  not  say,  from  the  partial  exposures  we  were  able  to  examine. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  different  formations  that  may  be  seen  in 
this  county,  showing  their  relative  position  and  thickness.  This  section  pre- 
sents a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  found  in 
the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  Chester  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  it  comprises  all 
the  important  divisions  of  the  paleozoic  strata  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

FEET. 

Loess 40  to    60 

Drift,  clay  and  gravel 10  "  20 

Coal  Measures 100  "  120 

St  Louis  limestone 200 

Keokuk  group 150 

Burlington  limestone. 200 

Elnderhook  group 120 

Hamilton  limestone 6  ^*  15 

Niagara          "        50  "  75 

Cincinnati  group 80  <'  120 

Trenton  limestone 850  ^*  400 

St.  Peters  Sandstone 150 

Maximum  thickness 1,680 

The  Sl  Peters  Sandstone. — ^This  is  the  oldest  rock  appearing  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  and  its  only  point  of  outcrop  is  at  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluffi 
on  section  30,  town  12  south,  range  2  west.  It  forms  the  lower  escarpment  of 
this  bluflf,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  river,  but  it  dips  strongly  to 
the  northeastward  and  disappears  below  the  succeeding  formations  so  rapidly, 
that  it  is  nowhere  seen  except  at  this  point.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  bed 
does  not  appear  above  the  surface,  but  there  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  thickness  exposed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bluff,  which  gradually  passes  be- 
neath the  magnesian  beds  of  the  Trenton  group  towards  the  upper  extremity, 
making  its  entire  outcrop  along  the  river  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  a  purely  silicious  rock,  made  up  of  minute  grains  of  quartz  that  are  some- 
times scarcely  cemented  at  all,  and  some  portions  of  it  readily  crumble  to  sand  on 
exposure.  Other  portions  of  the  mass  are  tolerably  well  cemented  by  the  infil- 
tration of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  rock  then  forms  a  bold  mural  precipice  along 
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the  river  bank.     A  seetioD  of  this  bloff.  made  nearlj  midvmj  betveen  its  north* 
ern  and  Bouthern  extremities,  shows  the  following  order : 


Loess  capping  the  bluff 6-> 

Light-gray  Trenton  limestone $ 

Brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestme T«> 

St.  Peters  Sandstone !:>.• 

The  Bandstone  is  irregnlarlj  stradfied,  and  often  ooncretionarj,  showing  no 
well  defined  lines  of  bedding.  It  maj  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent,  in  part, 
of  the  Calciferous  group  of  New  York,  and  corresponds  to  the  Saecharoidal 
sandstone  of  Missouri.     No  organic  remains  hare  jet  been  found  in  it,  either 

in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

Trenton  Group. — ^This  group,  as  it  is  developed  in  thu  county,  consisU  of 
brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  series,  which  attain  a 
thickness  of  about  seventy  feet.  These  are  succeeded  by  fine  grained,  compact 
gray  and  chocolate  brown  limestones  forming  the  middle  divisions  of  the  series 
and  these  are  overlaid  by  a  rather  soft,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone, 
forming  the  upper  division  of  the  group.  Its  aggregate  thickness  may  be  estima- 
ted at  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet.  Its  most  northerly  outcrop 
in  this  county,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  about  three  miles  below 
Gilead  P.  0.,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  town  11,  range  2  west, 
though  it  was  found  only  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  in  digging  a  well 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29,  in  the  same  township.  The  rock  where 
it  first  appears  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  light  yellowish  gray,  coarse  grained  lime- 
stone, rather  soft  and  very  uneven  in  texture,  and  weathers  on  exposure  with 
an  uneven  and  ragged  surface.  It  is  rather  thin  bedded  at  the  top,  but  be* 
comes  more  massive  below,  and  the  strata  rise  in  a  southerly  direction  so  rapidly 
that  about  two  miles  below  the  point  where  the  rock  first  appears,  it  forms  a 
perpendicular  cliff  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  hight  A  few  fossils  were 
obtained  from  these  coarse  grained  limestones,  among  which  were  Strophomena 
altemataj  Orthis  lynx,  and  a  ramose  form  of  Chmtetes.  Below  this  coarse 
grained  limestone,  we  find  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness  of  fine 
grained,  chocolate  colored,  thin  bedded  limestone.  It  weathers  to  an  ash  gray 
color,  and  the  strata  are  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Descending  along  the  river  bluffs  below  the  outcrop  of  these  limestones,  we 
find  them  underlaid  by  a  series  of  light  gray,  compact,  fine  grained  limestones, 
partly  thin  bedded,  but  affording  some  massive  strata  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series.  These  limestones  continue  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the  river  bluff 
down  to  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  just  above  the  Cap  au 
Gres  ferry  landing.  At  this  point  the  upper  layers  of  the  brown  and  buff 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group,  are  seen  just  above  the 
creek  level. 
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On  Cave  Spring  Branoh,  a  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  ferry  landing,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone is  well  exposed,  forming  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  for  a  mile  or  more 
from  its  mouth.  The  thin  bedded,  chocolate  colored  limestone,  is  also  well  exposed 
onlhis  creek,  and  is  here  quite  arenaceous  and  passes  into  a  fine  grained  calca- 
reous sandstone.  Some  of  the  light  gray  compact  limestones  below  this  choco- 
late colored  bed,  are  filled  with  marine  plants,  or  fucoideSy  which  are  well  ex- 
posed on  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the  rock.  Trilobites  are  not  uncommon  in 
these  limestones,  and  fragments  of  Asaphtis  megistos,  Ceraurus  plearexanthemm^ 
and  lUenus  ovatus  were  obtained  here.  They  are  associated  with  two  or  three 
species  of  Orikocera^  and  the  common  Brachwpoda  of  this  horizon. 

The  lowest  division  of  this  group  consists  of  evenly  bedded,  buff  or  brown 
dolomitio  limestones,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  are 
seen  overlying  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cap  au 
Gres  bluff,  the  only  point  where  they  are  found  well  exposed.  The  beds  vary 
in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  and  the  dip  is  so  strong  to 
the  northeastward,  that  this  division  of  the  group  only  outcrops  over  a  very 
limited  area,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  group,  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  covers  in  its  out- 
crop in  this  county,  an  area  of  only  about  three  or  four  square  miles. 

Cincinnati  Group. — The  Trenton  limestone  is  immediately  overlaid  in  this 
county,  by  blue  and  green,  partly  indurated  clays,  which  attain  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  although  they  have  afforded  no  fossils, 
their  stratigraphical  position,  and  lithological  characters,  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  position  in  the  geological  series,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  of  our  general  section  of  the  Illinois  strata.  These  clays  are  seldom 
found  well  exposed,  but  partial  outcrops  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  either  on  the  small  streams  or  gulches,  which  intersect  the  river  bluf& 
along  their  line  of  outcrop.  They  are  oflen  met  with  in  digging  wells  in  the 
region  which  they  underlie,  and  where  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  is  want- 
ing, this  group  forms  low  rounded  hills,  or  gentle  slopes,  that  seldom  afford  any 
good  exposure  of  the  underlying  strata,  although  they  may  be  but  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  Their  first  appearance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
on  descending  the  river  bluffs,  is  between  Hamburg  and  Gilead,  where  they  are 
occasionally  seen  cropping  out  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  here  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  bluff.  When  exposed  at  the  surface,  they  form  a  tough, 
blue  plastic  clay,  very  much  like  the  potter's  clays  of  the  coal  formation.  On 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19,  township  10,  range  2,  west,  they  outcrop 
beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  extend  down  to  the  river  level  and  below, 
showing  a  thickness  above  the  river,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Gradually 
rising  in  a  southerly  direction,  they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oilead  about 
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one  Hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  but  seldom  well  exposed.  From  this 
point,  their  outcrop  trends  southeastwardlj  across  the  county,  following  the 
direction  of  the  Cap  au  Gres  fault,  and  appearing  in  the  Illinois  river  bluffs, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  where  they  form 
the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  Niagara  and  Hamilton  limestones. 
From  this  point  northward,  they  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when,  with  a  gentle  northeasterly  inclination,  they  pass 
below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  are  seen  no  more.  No  calcareous 
or  arenaceous  strata,  were  found  associated  with  this  group  in  this  county,  and 
it  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fine  argillaceous  sediments. 

Niagara  Limestone, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  formations  in  the 
county,  and  is  well  exposed  at  many  points  in  the  river  blu£b,  on  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  county.  On  the  west,  it  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff 
near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  forming  a  low  bench  of  light  gray  limestone, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  thence  extends  down 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where,  by  an  indulation  of  the  dip,  it  sinks 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  does  not  appear  again  above  Hamburg.  At 
that  point  it  again  rises  above  the  river  level,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
creek,  which  enters  the  river  on  the  lower  side  of  the  village,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  the  upper  part  of  this  formation,  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  over 
which  the  creek  forms  a  cascade  just  above  its  mouth.  The  rock  is  here  a 
compact  bluish  gray  limestone  in  regular  beds,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  has  a  moderate  dip  to  the  northward,  and  a  half  mile  below  this 
point,  where  another  creek  enters  the  river,  a  measured  section  showed  about 
forty-five  feet  of  this  limestone  above  the  river  level.  At  all  the  localities 
where  this  formation  was  seen,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point 
some  two  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  rock  b  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  and  usually 
even  bedded,  but  south  of  this,  it  changes  to  a  light  brown  or  buff  color,  and 
presents  the  characters  of  a  true  dolomite.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  it  is 
immediately  overlaid  by  a  brownish  gray,  arenaceous,  Devonian  limestone,  and 
this  is  succeeded  by  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  The 
following  section  will  show  the  relations  of  these  different  formations  as  they 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  including  all,  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
bluff: 


Loess  forming  the  summit  of  the  bluff. 60 

Burlington  limestone 40 

Bhaley  ash  colored  limestones  (Kinderhook). 40 

Greenish  sandy  and  argUlaoeous  shales  (Kinderhook) 60  to  70 

Slaty  oolitic  limestones                                    **          10  to  16 

Fine  grained  light  blue  limestone                     "          4  to  20 

Green  shale                                                     "          1  to    8 

Hamilton  limestone  (Devonian) 4to    8 

Niagara  limestone  (Up.  Silurian) 40  to  50 
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The  Niagara  limestoDe  extends  below  the  river  level,  at  all  the  exposures  in 
the  viciaitj  of  Hamburg,  and  its  entire  thickness  is  not  seen.  On  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  19,  township  10  south,  range  2  west,  the  rock  was 
quarried  for  the  jail  at  Hardin.  At  the  base  of  this  formation  here,  where  it 
rests  on  the  blue  clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  we  find  from  two  to  four  feet  of 
light  gray  oolitic  limestone  forming  the  lower  beds,  which  are  overlaid  by  the  buff 
and  brown  dolomitio  limestones  in  which  the  quarries  for  building-stone  were 
opened.  These  beds  are  here  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  probably  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Niagara  group  at  this  point,  for  on  the  adjoin- 
ing section,  on  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  on  section  18,  township 
10  south,  range  2  west,  the  Hamilton  limestone  is  found  in  place  overlying  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata. 

From  this  point  south,  to  a  point  a  mile  below  Grilead,  these  limestones  con- 
tinue to  show  themselves  in  occasional  outcrops,  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bluff,  while  below,  there  is  a  sloping  talus,  underlaid  by  the  blue  argillaceous 
clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Below  Gilead,  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Niag- 
ara limestone,  and  overlying  formation  recedes  from  the  river  bluffs,  and  is 
found  in  the  hills  from  one  to  two  miles  back,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
county.  It  continues  in  a  southerly  direction  to  section  28,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  where  its  trend  is  changed  to  the  eastward  across  the  county,  by 
the  disturbing  influences  that  caused  the  Cap  au  Gres  fault. 

Its  most  southerly  outcrop  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Stone  Church,  two  miles  below  Monterey,  where  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  of  buff  limestone  is  exposed,  and  has  been  quarried  for  building-stone 
in  this  neigborhood.  Between  this  point  and  Monterey  this  limestone  is  mostly 
hidden  under  the  overlying  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  At  Mr.  C.  W. 
Twitchell's  place  on  the  sbutheast  quarter  of  section  10,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  this  limestone  has  been  quarried,  where  it  forms  a  precipitous 
bluff  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

At  the  point  of  the  bluff  above  Monterey  on  the  Hardin  road,  on  the  north, 
east  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the  same  township,  the  following  measured  sec- 
tion was  obtained : 

FT. 

Hamilton  limestone ; ' 12 

Buff  colored  Niagara  limestones 50 

Covered  slope  with  partial  outcrops  of  blue  clays 48 

The  blue  clays  forming  the  lower  part  of  this  section  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Cincinnati  group,  and,  though  the  junction  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian strata  could  not  be  seen  here,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  the  full  thickness  of 
the  Niagara  limestone  is  represented  in  the  above  section,  as  this  is  about  its  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  county.  From  this  point  northward  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  river,  the  brown  and  buff  limestones  of  this  group  continue,  in  ooca- 
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This  connty  compriBes  a  long,  narrow  belt  of  territory,  lying  in  the  forks  of 
tHe  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  extending  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eight  miles.  Topographically,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  narrow  limestone  ridge,  elevated  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  level,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  which  form  its  eastern,  southern  and  western  boundaries.  Over 
this  limestone  ridge  there  has  been  subsequently  deposited  beds  of  Quaternary 
age,  consisting  of  drift  clays,  gravel  and  loess,  covering  the  whole  surface  to 
the  depth  of  filly  to  one  hundred  feet.  These  deposits  also  fill  some  of  the 
lateral  vallies  which  intersect  the  river  bluffs,  showing  that  these  valleys  existed 
anterior  to  the  drift  epoch. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  county,  on  the  east  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  a  little  less  than  seven  townships,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  a  heavily  timbered  region,  the  whole  of  the  uplands 
and  a  portion  of  the  bottoms  being  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
embracing  the  usual  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  linden,  elm,hackberry,  sugar 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut  and  honey  locust;  all  of  which  are  found  on 
the  uplands,  while  on  the  bottoms  we  find  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  ash,  soft 
maple,  coffenut,  hornbeam,  pecan,  willow,  &c.  The  only  stream  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  county,  besides  the  large  rivers  which  form  its  principal  boundaries, 
is  Bay  creek,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner,  and  after  a 
southeasterly  course  of  about  ten  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  three 
miles  above  Hamburg. 

The  upland  region  in  this  county  is  quite  hilly,  and  some  of  it  is  too  broken 
for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  all 
the  cereals  and  fruits  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate.  The  heavy  deposits 
of  drift-clay  and  loess  that  overlie  the  stratified  rocks,  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  older  formations, 
except  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface,  and  by  their  decomposition,  have  modified  to  some  extent 
the  soil  above  them.  The  marly  clays  of  the  loess,  form  the  soil  and  subsoil 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands,  while  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  sandy 
loam,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  principal  alluvial  valleys  of  the  west. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  from 
the  wide  range  of  formations  exposed  within  its  limits^  and  also  from  the  dis- 
—1 
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is  represented  by  thin  bedded,  asb  colored,  sbaly  limestones,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Chateau  limestone  of  the  Missouri  Eeport,  which  are  underlaid  by  sandy 
and  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  beds  of  oolitic,  and  fine  grained  limestones  at 
the  base.  The  following  section,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  will  show 
the  average  thickness,  and  order  of  succession,  of  the  various  beds  of  this  group: 

FKKT. 

Thin  bedded  shaly  limestones 80  to  40 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales 40  to  60 

Oolitic  limestone 8  to  10 

Fine  grained,  light  blue  or  dore  colored  limestone 4  to  12 

Green  shale,  sometimes  partially  bituminous -    2  to  15 

These  beds  are  seldom  well  exposed  in  this  county,  as  they  underlie  the  Bur- 
lington limestone,  which  generally  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluffs, 
and  they  are  consequently  mostly  hidden  under  the  sloping  talus  beneath. 
From  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  Hamburg  on  the  west,  and  to  the  south 
line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  this 
group  may  be  found  in  partial  exposures  either  in  the  face  of  the  bluffs  below 
the  perpendicular  limestone  escarpment,  or  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected.     In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  this  group  is  well  exposed  in  the 
banks  of  the  small  creek  just  below  the  village,  showing  exactly  the  order  of 
succession  to  be  seen  in  the  above  section.     The  green  shale  at  the  base  of  the 
group  rests  directly  upon  the  Hamilton  limestone,  and  may  be  the  representa- 
tive of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  '^  Black-slate"  formation,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  is  of  Devonian  age,  we  have  included  it  in 
this  group,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  identified  more  closely  than  with  the  beds 
below.     Above  this  we  find  the  light  bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  sometimes 
called  the  '^  Lithographic''  limestone,  which  is  variable  in  its  thickness  in  this 
county,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  feet.    A  few  fossils  were  obtained  from 
this  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  among  which  were  Productus  pyxtdatiiB^ 
Spiri/er  ManonensiSy  Oj/rtxa  acutirostrisj  and  an  Orthis  like  0.  Michelini,     On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  we  did  not  find  this  limestone  exposed.     It  re- 
received  the  name  of  "  Lithographic''  limestone  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
stone  used  in  lithography,  but  some  examples  of  it  which  have  been  tested  for 
that  purpose,  have  not  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  lithographic 
stone.     It  is  regularly  stratified,  in  beds  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness,  but  they  are  intersected  by  numerous  seams  and  cross  fractures,  so 
that  good  slabs  of  any  considerable  size  are  not  easily  obtained.     This  charac- 
ter alone   would   render  it  unfit  for   the   lithographer.     This  limestone  is 
succeeded  by  a  thin  bedded  oolitic  limestone,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg 
ranges  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  splits  readily  into  thin  layers  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  thickness.     A  portion  of  it  is  quite  fossiliferous  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Hamburg,  and  has  afforded  the  following  species:  RynchoncUa  pustulosa, 
Spiri/erina  suhtexta^  Leda  Barrisi,  and  a  Terebratula  resembling  T.  hastata. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  we  found  an  oolitic  rock  exposed  on  Mr. 
Whitaker's  place,  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  town  8  south,  range  2  west, 
which  probably  should  be  referred  to  this  horizon.  The  lowest  rock  seen  at 
this  point  is  a  blue  argillaceous  shale,  with  some  thin  layers  of  limestone 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  shale  was  overlaid  by 
a  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  closely  resembling  that  found  at  Bockport  in  Pike 
county.  It  is  here  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  one-half  of  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  single  layer,  and  the  remainder  is  in  thin  beds,  from  two  to  six 
inches  thick.  This  was  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  county. 

These  oolitic  beds  are  generally  succeeded  by  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  forty  to  eighty  feet,  and  are  argillaceous  at  the 
base  and  arenaceous  at  the  top,  passing  into  shaly  gritstones.  These  beds 
contain  but  few  well  marked  fossils  in  this  county,  except  a  large  fucoid,  like 
the  Cauda  Galli  of  the  New  York  corniferous  beds,  which  is  quite  abundant 
in  the  shaly  gritstones  of  this  group.  Its  occurrence  in  these  beds  has  been 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  the  Devonian  age  of  this  formation,  but  a  similar  fucoid 
is  found  high  up  in  the  Coal  Measures  in  Illinois,  and  hence  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  any  formation  could  be  predicated  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  this  peculiar  fossil  in  it.  At  Reed's  Landing,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  county,  this  fucoid  is  quite  abundant  in  the  thin  gritstones  which  form  the 
upper  portion  of  the  group  in  that  vicinity. 

At  Hamburg  the  upper  beds  of  this  group  become  calcareous,  and  form  an 
ash-gray  shaly  limestone,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Some 
of  the  beds  are  magnesian  and  partly  concretionary  in  their  structure,  and  con- 
tain a  few  fossils,  among  which  are  Strophomena  anahga,  Euomphalu%  latus 
and  Productus  semiretictdatus.  It  may  be  that  these  magnesian  and  shaly 
limestones  are  the  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Bur- 
lington limestone,  but  they  contain  very  few  crinoidal  remains  here,  and  these 
are  generally  too  fragmentary  to  be  specifically  determined. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Brussels,  there  is  an  outcrop  just 
above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  of  a  striped  purple  and  green  oolitic 
conglomerate.  The  quarry  exposes  about  four  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock, 
which  lies  in  thin  beds  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  overlaid 
by  about  three  feet  of  fine  grained  limestone,  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the 
so  called  ^^ LithograplM*  limestone  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  No  similar  rock 
has  been  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  and  we  are  only  able  to  determine 
the  horizon  to  which  it  belongs,  from  its  connection  with  the  overlying  lime- 
stone.    From  its  association  with  that  limestone  we  refer  it  without  hesitation 
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to  this  gronp,  and  consider  it  as  probably  replacing  the  green  shale,  wbieh 
forms  the  base  of  the  group  at  nearly  all  the  other  localities,  where  we  found 
the  lower  beds  exposed  in  this  county.  This  is  the  only  point  soutb  of  the 
Cap  au  Gres  axis,  where  we  met  with  any  exposure  of  the  Kinderhook  beds, 
in  the  county. 

Burlington  Ltmettone, — ^This  division  of  the  Lower  (Carboniferous  series,  out- 
crops  over  a  wide  area  in  this  county,  and  forms  the  bed-rock  oyer  nearly  all 
the  high  lands  north  of  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis.  It  forms  the  upper  escarpment 
of  the  river  bluffs,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county,  to  Hamburg  on  the  west, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  on  the  east,  and  also  outcrops  on  most  of  the 
small  streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its  entire  thickness  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  usually  only  partially 
exposed,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  hidden,  either  in  the  covered  slope 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  or  in  the  sloping  talus  below. 

At  Reed's  Landing,  about  two  miles  and  a-half  below  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  hight, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  is  Burlington  limestone,  forming  a  natural  cliff  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  hight.     Below  the  limestone  cliff,  there  is  a  sloping 
talus,  to  the  level  of  the  bottoms  bordering  the  river,  covering  the  shales 
of  the  Kinderhook  group,  which  probably  extend  from  the  base  of  the  lime- 
stone down  to  the  river  level.     This  limestone  is  generally  coarse  grained  or 
granular  in  texture,  of  a  gray  or  brownish  gray  color,  and  tolerably  regular 
bedded,  the  strata  varying  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.    It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  cherty  or  flinty  material,  which  occurs  either  in  nodules,  or 
in  regular  seams  intercalated  in  the  limestone  strata.     The  term  "  Crinoidal 
limestone,'*  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  this  rock,  is  very  applicable  to 
the  upper  portion  of  it  in  this  county,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  crinoidea,  and  other  marine  animals,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter. 
The  chert  with  which  the  limestone  abounds,  is  also  filled  with  the  silicified 
remains  of  these  marine  animals,  and  it  affords  exquisite  oasts,  in  flint,  of  the 
internal  structure  and  markings  of  many  of  the  organic  bodies  of  which  this 
limestone  is  so  largely  composed.     Casts  of  several  species  of  AcHnocrinus,  one 
species  of  Platt/crinus  and  Granatocrinus  Norwoodi,  were  obtained  from  the  chert 
nodules  at  this  locality,  and  from  the  limestone  we  obtained  Spiri/er  Grimui^ 
Strophomena  analoga,  and  E^umphalus  lotus.    The  lower  portion  of  this  lime- 
stone here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  county,  consists  of  alternations  of  gray  and 
light  yellow,  or  brown,  earthy  or  magnesian  limestone,  only  slightly  crinoidal 
in  its  character,  but  finer  grained  and  more  compact  than  the  upper  beds.     It 
contains  very  few  well  preserved  crinoids,  though  detached  columns  and  crushed 
bodies  are  frequently  met  with.    In  some  respects,  these  brown  beds  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  low^r  division  of  this  formation  at  Burlington,.  Iowa, 
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but  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  too  few  and  imperfect  to  enable  one  to  identify 
the  strata  with  those  at  more  northern  localities,  where  fossils  are  abundant  and 
well  preserved.  From  Reed's  Landing  to  Farrowtown,  this  limestone  forms  a 
continuous  cliff,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  yallies  of  the  small  streams, 
the  bluffs  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  bight. 

These  bluffs  continue,  with  but  slight  interruption,  to  Hardin,- where  they 
are  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  being  formed 
by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  the  sloping  talus  below. cov- 
ering shaly  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  while  near  the 
river  level  we  find  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  overlaid  by  the 
Hamilton. 

The  following  section  shows  the  thickness,  and  order  of  succession  of  the 
beds  forming  the  bluff  a  half  mile  above  the  town : 

FEET. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff. 80  to  40 

Burlington  limestone 70  "  80 

C  Thin  bedded  limestone  andshale 80  "  85 

Kinderhook...  -<  Slaty  limestone 10 

(^  Fine  grained,  light  blue  limestone 5 

Hamilton  limestones 8  ^*    10 

Niagara  limestone 20 

These  beds  are  mostly  hidden  beneath  the  sloping  talus  of  the  bluff,  except 
the  upper  and  lower  limestones,  the  former  outcropping  at  the  top  of  the  bluff 
and  the  latter  on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  small  creeks  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected. 

Following  down  the  river  bluffs,  below  Hardin,  these  beds  continue,  with  but 
slight  variation,  to  the  south  line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  where  the 
high  bluffs  terminate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  At  Mr.  Belt's  place, 
about  three  miles  above  Monterey,  the  following  measured  section  was  made  in 
1853,  on  our  first  visit  to  this  county  : 

FT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff,  not  measured. 

Burlington  limestone 50 

Shaly  ash  gray  limestones 95 

Blue  clay  shale , 18 

Hamilton  limestone 12 

Blope  covering  Niagara  limestone 40 

Two  miles  below  this,  the  Burlington  limestone  disappears  for  about  two 
miles,  and  the  bluffs,  which  are  comparatively  low,  are  formed  by  the  older 
formations,  but  a  mile  below  Monterey,  it  comes  in  again,  capping  the  bluff  for 
a  short  distance,  with  a  strong  dip  to  the  northeastward  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Cap  au  Gres  axis.  It  extends  down  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14, 
town  12  south,  range  2  west,  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  where  it  was  seen. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fault,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  town  12, 
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range  2  west,  there  is  about  twenty-fiye  feet  in  thickness  of  this  limestone  to 
be  seen,  dipping  south  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  about  24^.  This  is  the  most 
southerly  exposure  of  this  rock  that  has  been  seen  in  the  county. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  on  the  north  line,  this  limestone  forms  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff,  and  in  crossing  the  county  from  Beed's  Land- 
ing to  Bay  creek,  through  the  north  tier  of  townships,  it  forms  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  highlands  between  the  two  rivers.  Following  down  the  Mississippii 
it  forms  almost  continuous  exposures  along  the  blufis  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff  is  formed  in 
part  of  this  limestone,  and  in  part  by  the  limestones  of  Kinderhook  group. 
From  this  point,  its  outcrop  trends  eastwardly,  and  the  underlying  formations 
take  its  place  in  the  river  bluffs,  but  it  continues  to  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  rivers,  down  to  the  center  of  town  12  south, 
range  2  west,  which  is  its  most  southerly  point  of  outcrop  in  the  interior  of 
the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cap  au  Gres  fault.  Below  that  fault,  it 
is  only  seen  at  one  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  where  the  upturned 
edges  of  its  nearly  vertical  strata,  constitute  the  first  rock  exposure  below  the 
Cap  au  Gres  bluff.  This  exposure  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  the  sandstone  bluff,  and  the  strata  are  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, dipping  south  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  at  least  60°.  A  meaf^urement 
across  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata,  indicated  a  thicknsss.  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.  The  Kinderhook  shales  and  limestones  are  not  exposed  here, 
but  probably  underlie  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  small  creek  which  enters  the 
river  at  this  point.  The  Keokuk  limestone  is  found  immediately  succeeding 
the  Burlington  here,  but  with  a  diminished  dip,  and  it  is  overlaid  by  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  the  upper  portion  of  which  holds  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 
The  wooid  cut  on  page  2  illustrates  the  position  of  the  various  formations  seen 
in  connection  with  this  fault,  much  more  clearly  than  any  verbal  description 
that  could  be  given. 

Keokuk  Ltmeitone. — ^This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  only 
met  with  at  the  single  locality  above  mentioned  in  this  county.  It  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  Burlington  limestone  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluff,  and, 
although  the  dip  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  underlying  limestone,  it 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  all  the  exposed  beds  of  this  group 
below  the  surface,  in  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  entire 
thickness  here,  probably,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  though  an  accurate 
measurement  could  not  well  be  made  here.  The  upper  portion  appeared  to  be 
shaly,  and  was  filled  with  the  silicious  geodes,  characteristic  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  group  at  more  northern  localities.  The  lower  portion  was  composed  of 
gray  limestones,  similar  to  the  quarry  rock  at  Hamilton  and  Nauvoo.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  it  should  be  found  between  the  outcrop  of  Burling- 
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ton  limestone,  on  section  35,  township  12  south,  range  2  west,  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  which  appears  a  short  distance  below,  bat  no  exposure  of  it 
was  found  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

St.  Louis  Group, — The  Keokuk  limestones,  at  the  outcrop  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  bluff,  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  brown  magnesian  limestone,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  which  form  the  lower  diyision  of  this  group. 
They  dip  at  a  moderate  angle  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lower  beds,  and 
are  overlaid  by  compact  gray  limestones  which  are  nearly  horizontal  in  their 
position,  and  form  a  perpendicular  bluff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  From 
this  point  to  Johnson's  Landing,  these  gray  limestones,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  probably  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  form  a  eontinuous  line 
of  bluffs  from  fifly  to  seventy-five  feet  in  hight,  and  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  river  are  overlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures.  The  gray  limestones  which 
form  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  are  even  bedded,  and  partly  concretion- 
ary, or  brecciated  in  their  structure.  At  Johnson's  Landing,  now  better 
known  as  Bell's  Landing,  the  upper  portion  of  this  limestone  forms  the  bluff 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  river  level,  consisting  of  compact  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  separated  by  partings  of  clay  shale,  in  which  the  fossil  corals 
of  this  group,  Lithottrotion  canadense,  L,  proli/era^  and  an  undetermined  S^V" 
ingoporOj  are  quite  abundant. 

Below  this  landing,  the  bluffs  of  the  river  trend  to  the  eastward,  and  some 
of  the  lower  beds  come  again  to  the  surface,  and  continue  gradually  rising  to 
the  old  town  site  of  Milan,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  end  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Illinois  river  valley.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  axis,  there  are  but  few  exposures  of  this  limestone,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly continues  along  the  bluffs  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  for  three  or  four 
miles  above  their  southern  extremity.  North  of  this  axis,  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone has  not  been  found  in  this  county,  but  south  of  that  point,  it  forms  almost 
the  entire  limestone  exposure. 

Coal  Measures. — This  formation,  like  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  is  restricted 
in  its  developments  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  found  under- 
lying a  considerable  portion  of  the  high  lands  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis. 
Commencing  about  two  miles  below  this  axis,  it  underlies  the  highest  portion 
of  the  county,  in  township  13,  in  ranges  1  and  2  west,  though  exposures  of  the 
strata  are  rarely  met  with,  and  consequcDtly  its  boundaries  cannot  be  very  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  only  coal  mine  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent  in 
this  county,  is  Williams's  mine,  located  on  a  fraction  of  section  1,  township  14, 
range  2  west,  about  one  mile  above  Fruitland,  and  two  miles  above  Bell's,  for- 
merly Johnson's  Landing.  These  mines  were  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  been  worked,  at  intervals,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  following 
section,  made  at  these  mines,  will  show  the  character  and  succession  of  the 
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beds,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  a  section  of  the  Coal  Measure  deposits  as 
could  be  made  at  any  locality  in  the  county : 

IT.     IK. 

Brown  shale 6 

Hard,  gray,  concretionary  limestone 4to6 

Covered  slope,  with  partial  outcrops  of  shale 50 

Brown,  sandy  'shale 15 

Coal 0      4 

Clay  shale  and  iron  ore 2      6 

Coal 2      2 

Fire  clay 2to8 

Clay  shale,  passing  downward  into  bituminous  shale 12 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 20  to  25 

St  Louis  limestone,  to  riTer  level 80 

The  main  coal  seam  at  this  point,  ranges  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  affords  a  coal  of  fair  quality,  though  as  the  work  had  been 
suspended  for  some  time  when  we  last  yisited  the  locality,  the  opportunity  for 
examining  the  coal  was  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be 
rather  free  from  pyrites,  and  the  analysis,  which  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent 
page,  shows  its  quality  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  western  bituminous 
coals.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  thirty  inches  of  clay  shale,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  an  impure  iron  ore  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. Above  this,  there  is  another  thin  seam  of  coal,  which  was  four  inches 
thick  at  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed.  These  coals  are.  overlaid 
by  a  thick  bed  of  brown  shale,  which  was  only  partly  exposed,  but  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty-five  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  was  a  bed  of  hard,  gray,  con- 
cretionary limestone,  from  four  to  six  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  above  this 
we  saw  a  few  feet  of  brown  shale,  which  was  the  highest  bed  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ure series  met  with  in  the  county.  The  concretionary  limestone  contained  a 
number  of  species  of  Coal  Measure  fossils,  among  which  we  collected,  Spirxfer 
lineattUy  Athym  tubtUita^  Terehratvia  hovidens,  Productus  semiretlculatuSf  Futu- 
Una,  sp?  andjoints  of  crinoidea,  and  small  turbinated  corals. 

Below  the  main  coal  seam  there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  fire  clay,  which 
passes  downward  into  a  black  shale,  which  is  said  to  have  been  reached  at  the 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  coal,  but  was  not  penetrated.  This  black 
shale  probably  represents  another  coal  seam,  which  may  be  developed  at  some 
point  in  the  county  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  Between  this  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  we  found  a  partial  outcrop  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measure  de* 
posits  in  this  county.  The  Coal  Measures,  as  developed  here,  seem  to  include 
the  horison  of  at  least  three  coal  seams,  the  lowest  being  represented  by  the 
black  shale;  but  so  far  as  could  be  learned  from  the  few  openings  made  in  at- 
tempting to  mine  coal  in  this  county,  only  one  seam  has  yet  been  found  of 
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Buffioient  thickness  to  be  worked.  On  Mr.  Wm.  Love's  place,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  township  13,  range  2  west,  the  gray  concretionary  lime- 
stone which  is  found  sixty-fiye  feet  above  the  coal  at  Williaois's  mine,  outcrops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  his  dwelling  ; 
and  probably  the  whole  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  developed  in  this  county, 
are  to  be  found  here,  though  there  is  no  exposure  of  the  beds  below  this  lime- 
stone in  this  vicinity.  (Joal  has  been  found  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
26,  on  the  northeast  of  36,  and  on  the  northeast  of  24,  township  13,  range  2 
west,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  probably,  underlie  fully  one-half  of  the  highlands 
in  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  in  this  county. 

Quaternary  System, — This  system  is  represented  in  Calhoun  county,  by  the 
three  most  common  divisions,  Alluvium,  Loess,  and  Drift.  The  alluvial  de- 
posits are  mainly  restricted  to  the  bottom  lands  which  skirt  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  on  three  sides  of  the  county,  except  between  Cap  au  Gres 
and  Milan,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  jut  boldly  out  to  the  river's  edge.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  Monterey, 
the  bottom  lands  average  nearly  three  miles  in  width,  but  above  Monterey  they 
grow  narrower,  and  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  bottom  lands  are  prairie,  and  are  the 
only  natural  prairie  lands  in  the  county.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land,  lying  between  Bay  creek  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  the  county  line,  but  grows 
narrower  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  most  of  these  bottom  lands  are  dry  enough  for  cultivation,  and 
are  among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  lands  in  the  county. 

Drift. — ^The  drift  deposits  in  this  county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  bat  they  cover  nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  bluffs,  from  whence  they  have 
been  removed  by  denudation.  They  consist  of  brown  clays,  some  of  which  are 
quite  free  from  gravel,  with  some  bluish  beds  containing  gravel  and  boulders 
of  considerable  size,  but  good  exposures  of  these  beds,  except  a  few  feet  of  the 
upper  portion,  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  railroad  grades,  or  other 
artificial  cuts  through  this  formation  in  this  county.  Where  the  yellow  clays 
of  this  deposit  covers  the  surface,  they  form  a  heavy  clay  soil,  rather  hard  to 
work,  but  quite  productive  where  there  is  a  natural  surface  drainage. 

Loess. — This  formation  consists  of  buff,  brown,  or  ash  colored,  marly  clays, 
or  sandy  marls,  usually  quite  distinctly  stratified.  It  caps  the  river  bluffs  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  also  frequently  found  filling  the  lateral 
valleys  by  which  the  bluffs  are  intersected.  Just  below  Oilead,  the  bluffs,  as 
well  as  the  hills,  for  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  bluffs,  are  composed  mainly 
or  entirely  of  Loess^  which  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  thick- 
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\i\\44  At  thin  point,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  an  ancient 
V^li\^yl  liXimvutod  by  some  cause  in  operation  before  the  formation  of  the  exist- 
ii4^  rlvarHi  but  now,  in  part  occupied  by  them,  and  also  in  part,  by  the  alluyial 
(|i)|MiMHii  tu  which  they  have  given  origin.  The  hills  around  the  Salt  Spring^ 
himI  butween  that  and  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Mississippi^  are  composed  of 
LooMii.  Where  these  marly  deposits  are  subjected  to  a  leaching  process,  they 
contain  numerous  calcareous  concretions,  some  of  which  assume  fantastic  forms 
like  the  ^*  clay  stones  "  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  but  more  frequently  they  as- 
sume an  irregularly  spherical  form,  and  are  known  by  the  popular  name  of 
^^ petrified  potatoes."  Bleached  specimens  of  the  living  species  of  land  and  fresh 
water  shells  of  the  adjacent  region  are  found  in  this  deposit,  and  it  frequently 
affords  the  teeth  and  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  have  been  found  in  it,  in  this  vicinity. 

Ec  onomical     Oeology. 

Building  Stone, — No  county  in  the  State  contains  a  greater  variety,  or  more 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  building  stone  than  this.  First  in  value  and  im- 
portance, is  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  outcrops  along  the  river  bluffs  on  the 
west  side  of  the  county,  from  Hamburg  to  Gilead,  and  thence  trending  back 
for  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river  bluffs,  it  continues  southward  nearly  to  Cap 
au  Gresy  whence  it  bends  abruptly  east  across  the  narrow  divide  between  the 
Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  to  Monterey.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  forma* 
tion  is  exposed  here,  and  from  this  point  it  extends  northwardly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  appearing  occasionally  in  outcrops  at  the  base  of  the  blufb, 
as  far  north  as  Farrowton,  opposite  to  Columbiana.  At  all  the  outcrops  seen 
between  Gilead  and  Monterey,  this  limestone  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff  or  brown 
dolomite,  very  similar  to  the  rock  at  Joliet  and  Graflon,  and  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  building  stone  obtained  from  either  of  the  above  named  locali- 
ties.  The  only  drawback  to  the  immediate  availability  of  this  valuable  build- 
ing material,  is  its  situation,  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  Illinois  river  on 
the  east,  and  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west;  but  this 
difficulty  could  be  readily  overcome,  by  the  construction  of  a  cheap  railroad 
track  from  the  quarries  to  the  river  bank.  This  formation  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county,  and  the  whole  mass  in  townships 
11  and  12  south,  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff,  or  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and 
equal  in  quality  to  any  building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Burlington  limestone  outcrops 
along  the  river  bluffs,  and  on  most  of  the  small  streams.  It  affords  a  very  good 
building  stone,  though  not  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Niagara  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  a  coarse,  semi-crystaline  limestone,  that  is 
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easily  cut,  stands  exposure  well  in  a  dry  wall,  and  is  a  useful  rock  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  a  good  building  stone  is  required.  Along  the 
river  bluffs,  and  on  the  small  streams  it  can  be  quarried  very  cheaply,  and 
will,  eventually,  come  into  very  general  use  for  farm  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

Between  Hardin  and  Monterey,  several  x][uarries  have  been  opened  in  the 
Hamilton  limestone,  which  affords  a  very  good  material  for  foundation  walls, 
but  the  rock  is  much  harder  to  work  than  that  from  the  Niagara  or  Burlington 
beds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county  this  rock  is  too  thin  bedded  to  be  of 
much  value  as  a  building  stone,  and,  locally,  becomes  quite  arenaceous,  and 
passes  into  a  quartzose  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cap  au  Gres,  the  Trenton  group,  which  is  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  thick,  could  be  made  available  for  build- 
ing material,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  constitutes  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  series,  is  an  evenly  bedded  rock,  and  would  furnish  a  building  stone 
nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  dolomites  of  the  Niagara  group.  From  the  favor- 
able position  of  its  outcrop,  near  the  top  of  the  Cap  au  Gi'es  bluff,  extensive 
quarries  could  be  opened  at  this  point,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the 
rock  could  be  transferred  directly  on  to  lighters  or  barges,  and  towed  to  any 
point  on  the  river  where  a  good  building  stone  was  in  demand. 

Below  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis,  the  St.  Louis  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock, 
and  forms  a  continuous  limestone  cliff"  along  the  river  to  the  old  town  site  of 
Milan,  the  termination  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi,  in  this  county.  This 
limestone  makes  a  very  durable  building  stone,  but  is  much  harder  than  the 
magnesian  limestones  of  either  the  Trenton  or  Niagara  groups.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thin  bedded,  light  gray  limestone,  but  contains  some  layers  thick 
enough  for  dimension  stone,  and  the  outcrops  in  this  county  would  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  building  stone  of  a  fair  quality. 

Inmestone  for  Lime. — The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quick  lime 
in  this  county,  is  supplied  in  great  abundance  by  the  St.  Louis  limestone, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  at  almost  any  point  where  it  out- 
crops along  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Some  beds  in 
this  formation,  however,  are  arenaceous,  and  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of 
silioious  or  argillaceous  material,  to  be  readily  converted  into  lime,  while  others 
are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  make  a  very  pure 
white  lime.  The  outcrop  of  this  formation  for  so  great  a  distance  along  the 
river,  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, renders  this  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  on  the  river  for  prosecuting 
this  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  kilns  could  be  constructed  so  near  the 
river,  that  the  manufactured  article  could  be  readily  transferred  on  board 
steamboats,  or  barges,  thereby  saving  all  expense  of  land  transportation ;  and 
the  overlying  coal  beds,  which  outcrop  in  close  proximity  to  the  limestone, 
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would  famish  a  cheap  and  abandant  supply  of  fael ;  so  that  the  most  favora* 
ble  conditions  exist  here,  apparently,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county,  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  is  the  only  rock  that  can  be  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
except  between  Oilead  and  Cap  au  Gres,  where  the  Trenton  limestones  are 
found,  a  portion  of  which  seem  to  afford  a  good  material  for  this  purpose. 
None  of  the  limestones  of  these  groups,  however,  afford  as  pure  a  lime  as  some 
of  the  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  series,  nor  do  they  outcrop  generally  under  such 
favorable  condition  ,  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

OfuM  Sfitid, — The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred]  and 
fifty  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  Cap  au  Ores  bluff,  in  this  county,  will 
furnish  an  excellent  white  sand  fur  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  great  abund- 
ance. No  other  rock  in  the  Mississippi  valley  furnishes  a  sand  for  this  pur- 
pose, equal  to  that  obtained  from  this  formation,  and  at  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, the  aupply  of  this  material  is  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  the  outcrop 
is  so  situated,  that  the  material  could  be  transferred  directly  from  the  quarry 
on  to  steamboats,  or  barges,  and  cheaply  transferred  to  any  point  on  the  river, 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  glass  manufactories.  At  La  Salle,  this 
business  is  already  established,  and  the  material  is  obtained  from  an  outcrop  of 
this  sandstone  in  that  county,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  manu- 
ture  of  glass  should  not  be  successfully  carried  on  here  as  well  as  there. 

Minerals, — Small  pieces  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  '^  galena,"  have  been 
found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  this  county,  as  well  as  in  various  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  their  discovery  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  as  to 
the  probability  of  finding  lead  mines  in  this  region;  but,  although  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  Trenton  group,  (the  true  lead-bearing  formation  of  the  North- 
west) is  well  exposed  here,  we  found  no  indications  of  its  being  a  mineral-bear- 
ing deposit  in  this  portion  of  the  State.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, in  its  lithological  characters,  from  the  lead-bearing  rocks  of  the  Northwest 
being  here  a  rather  soft,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone,  exhibiting 
nowhere  in  this  region  the  magnesian  character  that  every  where  prevails  in 
the  lead  producing  rocks,  of  Lower  Silurian  age.     It  is  probable  the  few  spe- 
cimens of  galena  fcund  in  this  county,  have  been  transported  from  the  northern 
lead  mines  by  drift  agencies,  as  both  galena  and  native  copper  are  frequently 
found  in  the  drift  deposits  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  under  conditions 
that  show  that  they  have  no  relation  with  the  underlying  formations.     £ven 
if  the  specimens  of  lead  ore  that  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  this  county,  really  came  from  that 
formation,  they  have  not  indicated  the  presence  of  such  an  amount  of  lead  in 
the  rock  formations  of  this  county,  as  would  justify  the  expectation  of  their 
aflbrdiog  productive  lead  mines.    The  same  agency,  by  which  boulders  of 
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8:ranite,  sienite,  and  other  metainorphic  and  igneons  rocks,  have  been  trans- 
ported from  localities  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward,  would  also  account 
for  the  occurrence  in  the  drift  material  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  of  any 
other  mineral  or  rock  that  is  known  to  occur  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  drift  material  has  come. 

Iron^  both  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  and  of  a  sulphuret,  occurs  in  the  Coal 
Measures  in  this  county.  The  carbonate  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  nodules  or  '*  kidney  ore,"  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  coal,  while 
the  sulphuret  occurs  in  the  coal  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  shales,  in  yellow  or  sil- 
very gray  crystals,  and  often  forming  nodular  concretions  of  considerable  sise. 
The  sulphuret  is  worthless  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  is  only  useful  when  it  occurs 
in  large  quantities,  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and  alum,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  carbonate  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of 
metalic  iron,  whenever  it  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  furnace.  The  shales  forming  the  roof  of  Williams's  coal, 
are  highly  ferruginous,  and  there  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  impure  iron  ore 
between  the  main  coal  seam  and  the  thin,  four-inch  seam  above  it,  at  the  only 
locality  where  we  found  an  exposure  of  the  shales  forming  the  roof  of  this  coal. 
Nodules  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  were  also  seen  at  other  points,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  come  from  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures,  but  we  met  with  no  body 
of  iron  ore  in  this  county,  where  it  seemed  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come valuable  for  the  production  of  iron. 

Coal, — Although  there  is  a  development  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  in- 
cluding the  horizon,  of  at  least  three  seams  of  coal,  only  one  has  yet  been  found 
thick  enough  to  pay  for  working.  This  seam  has  been  partially  opened  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  county,  but  no  systematic  mining  seems  to  have  been 
attempted,  except  at  Williams's  mine,  situated  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  a  mile  above  Fruitland  Landing.  The  coal  is  here  about  twenty- 
six  inches  thick,  of  good  quality,  and  apparently  quite  free  from  the  sulphuret 
of  iron.  An  analysts  of  this  coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Patten,  reported  in  Norwood's 
"Analysis  of  Illinois  Coab,"  gave  the  following  results : 

Specifi  cgravity 1.2681 

Loss  in  coking 45.7 

Total  weight  of  coke 64.3 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture 4.8 

Volatile  matters 40.9 

Carbon  in  coke , , 49.1 

Ashes  (brown) 6.2 

' 100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 68.06 

Without  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  absence  of  fossils, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  connection  with  this  coal  seam,  it  is  difficult  to 
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say  exactly  where  this  seam  belongs  in  the  general  section  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  from  the  stratigraphical  position 
which  it  occupies,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  No  2,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
Murphy sboro  and  Colchester  coals.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  this  seam 
divided  as  it  is  here,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  equally  divided  that  neither  divi- 
sion is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  separately.  If  this  conclusion  is  confirmed, 
then  No.  1  would  be  represented  by  the  black  shale  said  to  have  been  penetra- 
ted at  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  main  seam,  and  No.  3  would 
belong  about  the  horizon  of  the  concretionary,  gray  limestone  that  lies  about 
sixty-five  feet  above  it.  But  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  developing  the 
coal  in  this  county,  although  the  mines  were  opened  in  the  river  bluffs  at  an 
early  day,  and  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  years.  This  seam  has  only 
been  opened  at  two  or  three  points,  away  from  the  river,  where  the  coal  was 
found  outcropping  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  Coal  Measures  are  intersected. 
Coal  seams  no  thicker  than  this,  are  worked  with  profit  in  many  portions  of  the 
State,  where  the  market  facilities  are  no  better  than  they  are  here,  where  the 
outcrop  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coal  would  all  find  a  ready 
market  without  incurring  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation. 

Brine  Springs, — ^On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16,  town  11  south, 
range  2  west,  there  is  a  large  sulphur  spring,  slightly  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  stronger  brine  formerly  than  now,  but  a 
boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  198  feet,  which  changed  the  character  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  spring,  so  that  it  is  now  a  strong  sulphur  water,  but  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  render  it  rather  unpalatable.  This  spring 
flows  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  the  water  probably  comes 
from  the  Trenton  limestone,  or  else  comes  up  through  a  crevice  in  that  rock 
from  some  old  formation,  as  that  limestone  was  struck  in  the  well  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  abound  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  county,  where  the  Burlington  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — The  surface  over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands  in  this 
county,  is  quite  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  some  portions  the  hills  are  too  steep 
for  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  being  generally  predicated  upon  the 
Loess,  and  as  a  fruir.  growing  region  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  portion  of 
the  State.  The  soil  is  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  such  as  we  gen- 
erally find  over  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  where  it  rests  upon  the 
Loess.  It  has  a  complete  surface  drainage  from  the  rolling  character  of  the 
country,  and  is  very  productive  in  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. This  county  has  but  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists, 
and  a  number  of  extensive  fruit  farms  have  been  opened  within  the  past  five 
years.     Extensive  peach  and  apple  orchards  are  already  in  bearing,  and  show 
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by  their  healthy  appearance  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil  on  these  uplands  to  the  cultiration  of  fruit.  A  good  many  vine* 
yards  have  been  planted  in  this  county ,  and  have  generally  produced  abundantly, 
yielding  most  satisfactory  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  expended. 

The  bottom  lands  in  this  county  are  exceedingly  productive,  and  yield  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  {ind  grass,  and  may  be  fairly  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  Calhoun  county  has 
been  entirely  under-estimated  as  to  its  value  as  an  agricultural  region,  and  when 
its  uplands  are  planted  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  its  rich  alluvial  bot- 
toms are  covered  with  the  cereals  to  which  they  are  adapted,  it  will  compare 
favorably,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  annual  productions,  with  the  most 
favored  portions  of  the  State. 

In  closing  my  report  on  this  county.  I  desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Reed,  of  Reed's  Landing,  and  his  excellent  lady,  for  the  cor- 
dial hospitality  of  their  pleasant  home,  which  they  so  kindly  extended  to  me 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  examinations  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
county,  and  also,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable 
specimens  of  minerals,  fossils  and  Indian  antiquities,  contributed  by  them  to 
the  State  cabinet.  To  their  little  daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Reed,  the  State  collec- 
tion is  also  indebted  for  a  beautiful  fossil  orinoid,  found  by  her  in  the  Burling- 
ton limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residence. 


CHAPTER    II. 

PIKE    COUNTY. 

Pike  coQDtj  lies  between  the  two  great  riTere,  the  Illinois  and  the  Missis- 
•ippiy  and  la  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Adams  and  Brown  counties ;  on  the 
eaat,  by  the  Illinois  river;  on  the  south,  by  Calhoun  county;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  Misaisaipfpi.  It  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  about  twenty-one  town- 
nhfpii,  (rt  seren  hundred  and  fidy-six  square  miles,  and  the  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  streams  it  is  quite  broken  and  hilly.  A 
lftfj(A  pr^rfKyrtion  of  the  surfacemen  the  upland,  was  originally  heavily  timbered, 
brit  tb#irfi  are  Mveral  small  prairies  in  the  central  and  ncrthem  portions  of  the 
ftmuiy.  (t  ia  a  well  watered  county,  being  intersected  by  numerous  small 
tilftmm%^  b««idea  the  two  large  rivers  which  form  its  eastern  and  western  bounda- 
fitsa.  Among  the  principal  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  are  McGee's 
etttikf  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  northeastern  part ;  Bay  creek,  which  traverses 
{ts  central  and  southern  portions ;  and  McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and 
some  others  of  less  importance,  which  intersect  the  western  part,  and  empty 
into  a  bayou,  which  traverses  the  bottom  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  county, 
through  ita  whole  extent.  The  yalley  of  the  Mississippi  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and,  as  the  present  river  channel  is  along  the  western  edge  of 
this  valley,  it  leayea  a  wide  belt  of  bottom  lands  on  the  western  border  of  the 
eoonty,  containing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  or 
mfnt  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  county. 

The  geoeral  level  of  the  uplands  may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  great  water  courses,  on  either  side,  with  no  yery  well  de- 
fined water  shed  to  determine  the  courses  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  soil  on 
the  timbered  lands,  ia  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  becoming  lighter 
^/lored  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluflb. 

The  geological  structure  of  thb  county  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  strata 
irxpoaed  within  its  limits  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  the 
wk//l«  iMTiai  of  homer  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  group«  and 
a  llff/itA^l  thickness  of  Coal  Measures,  with  the  usual  surface  deposits  of  Txiesa 
ikf*4  l>r\ft,  So  well  defined  beds  of  Devonian  age  were  seen  in  the  county, 
ihon/h  a  liult  heU^r  the  s<mtbeni  line,  in  Calhoun  county,  we  found  two  or 
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three  feet  of  qoartzose  sandstone  resting  upon  tlie  Niagara  limestone)  which, 
no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  group,  and  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of 
this  formation  known  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  green  and  blue  shales, 
sometimes  including  a  few  feet  of  chocolate  brown,  or  black  shale,  which  imme- 
diately overlies  the  Niagara  limestone  here,  contains  no  fossils,  and  shades  into 
the  arenaceous  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  gr.oup  so  completely,  that  no  line  of 
separation  can  be  seen  between  them.  Hence  we  have  included  these  shales, 
which  have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the  age  of  the  "  Black  Slate,"  of  Ohio, 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  and  consider  them  as  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  black  shale,  that  is  found  in  Ohio  intercalated  in  the  Waverly  sand- 
stone. This,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hamilton  limestone,  or  any  lower  division 
of  the  Devonian  system,  leaves  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  resting  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones. 

A  very  decided  want  of  conformability  may  be  observed  between  the  Coal 
Measures,  and  the  limestones  on  which  they  rest  in  this  county.  Usually  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  if  the  sequence  of  strata  is  complete,  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures rest  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  this  group  is 
wanting  here,  except  on  the  northern  lihiits  of  the  county,  and  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures are  found  resting^  unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  limestones,  in  the  east 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  Burlington  beds,  in  the  western  portion.  This 
peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  county,  has  resulted  from  the  elevation 
and  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata,  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  the  strata,  resulting  from  the  Cap  au  Gres 
axis,  described  in  the  report  on  Calhoun  county,  which,  no  doubt,  also  affected 
the  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  Pike,  there  is  another,  though  less  decided, 
axis  in  this  county,  which,  probably,  changed  the  level  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  and  resulted  in 
the  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata  already  alluded  to.  This  axis  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Six  Mile  creek,  and  its  effects  are  ipost  apparent  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  7,  township  7  south,  range  4  west,  where  the  Niagara 
limestone  rises  abruptly  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs,  and,  dipping  north  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  7^,  rises,  in  a 
distance  of  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight.  There  has,  evidently,  been  a  dislocation 
of  the  strata  here^  for  we  find  this  limestone  outcropping  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  from  Rockport  down  nearly  to  the  point  where  it  rises  so  suddenly  from 
the  river  bottoms,  and  showing  above  this  point  no  very  decided  inclination. 
The  elevating  force,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  group  above  the  surface,  alth^gh  about  fifly  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed. 
The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  of  the  formations  found  in  this 
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.N.  j«M(liwe8t  part  of  the  county, 
Pike  <  V  .Hx^  between  Rockport  and  the 

fiippi,  ;•  \  ^  s^r^k,  for  a  short  distance  np  that 

east,  '  ^  >v  -^  i^f^  portion  is  a  rather  thin  bedded, 

l)y  '■  ^^^^  woNftar^  below,  and  on  Six  Mile  creek, 

^-  ^  >c\»wtt  dolomite,  and  presents  the  usual 

^  K«   vNNAiitiea.     It  contains  a  few  fossils  at  the 

V  ..v*«^  (^*^^«  among  which  we  obtained  fragments 

v,K«  >^  ^'v^  ittiperfeot  for  determination,  and  a  single 

^  ^S^  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  township  7 

.>    Mi  vvlor^d  magnesia  n  beds  of  this  group  are  exposed 

>  ^.v  .vnmv  a»d  iho  rook  has  been  quarried  for  general  use  as 

N   .^^v  Mc^^hboi'hood.     The  beds  appear  to  dip  here  in  an  op- 

«x,u  ^Hv^^  Hi  the  |)oint  where  the  rock  rises  so  suddenly  from 

AvO  v^l'  1^^  bottom  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  the  direction 

«.4ih  ^V  t^HMt,  and  the  angle  about  6^.     On  the  southeast  quar- 

""  <i  V  ku  %\\^  »Mmo  township,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  twenty- 

vKm  Uuu^to)i(»,  the  lower  ten  feet  being  a  gray,  even  bedded  lime- 

I  .^^  v^iioor  twelve  feet  a  buff  colored  magnesian  rock,  closely  resem- 

\k  '  u^^i^  tV***"  ^'^^  (Jrafton  quarries.    It  is  the  prevailing  rock  at  Pleas- 

\i\\\  M\A  t\»ruiit  a  limestone  bench  about  thirty  feet  in  hight,  above  the 

I  .41  \\\^  l>rtii0  mI'  iho  bluffs.     Two  miles  north  of  Pleasant  Hill,  on  a  branch 

Nhio  oi'iuik,  iho  upper  part  of  this  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 

ik   \Ul»l>li»M  north  30®  west,  about  2°.     Only  about  six  feet  in  thickness  is 

iMU\>«|  luu'4*i  tt(i<l  ^1*^  ^^^  ^^  ^  regular  bedded,  brown  magnesian  limestone. 

1 1  u  H«M«MiM(l  Ui  be  about  the  most  easterly  outcrop  of  this  formation,  and  it  is 

\\\i\s\  ovmiImIiI  by  <he  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.     From  this  point  south- 

iuIwmhI   U*  ^1*0  (>alhoun  county  line,  occasional  outcrops  of  this  limestone 

Ihi  MiHifi  ttlong  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and  its  entire  outcrop  in  this  county 

U  M«ilii(i(<*<i  t'^  ^^^^  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs  between  Rockport  and  the  south 

llHM  iinhfl  county. 
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Kinderhooh  Chroup, — One  of  the  best  exposures  of  this  group  in  this  county, 
is  at  the  point  of  the  bluff,  just  above  the  Tillage  of  Kinderhook,  from  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.    The  following  is  the  sectibn  at  this  point  : 

FEXT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 20 

Burlington  limestone ' 15 

Thin  bedded,  fine  grained  limestone 6 

Thin  bedded  sandstone,  and  sandy  shales 86 

Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  partly  hidden 40 

The  three  lower  beds  of  the  above  section  belong  to  this  group,  and  there 
are  some  twenty  feet  or  more  of  still  lower  beds,  which  do  not  appear  above 
the  surface  here.  The  thin  bedded,  fine  grained  limestone,  which  lies  at  the 
top  of  the  series  here,  resembles  the  fragmentary  limestone  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  which,  at  that  locality,  contains  Chonetes  Fitcheri,  Rh/ncfioneUa  pmtU" 
lota,  and  Spirifer  bi/oratus^  but  no  fossils  were  found  in  it  here.  The  thin 
bedded  sandstones  below  this,  however,  abound  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Avtculopecten,  Spirifer ,  OrthiSy  and  Productus,  mostly  identical  with 
those  from  the  gritstones  at  Burlingt'On,  which  belong  to  the  same  horizon. 
The  Argillaceous  shales  at  the  base  of  this  group,  have  afforded  no  fossils  as 
yet  from  any  of  the  localities  examined  in  this  county.  From  Kinderhook 
southward,  along  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  this  group  is  more 
or  less  exposed  below  the  Burlington  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  escarp- 
ment, and  at  Rockport,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  group  may  be  seen,  forming  the 
following  section : 


Loess  capping  the  bluff 20  to  30 

ArinaceoQS  limestone  and  shale ; 16 

Unexposed  strata 20 

Green  and  blue  clay  shales 80 

Covered  slope  to  the  level  of  the  road 82 

On  our  first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1853,  we  found  at  this  point  a  brecciated 
oolitic  rock,  about  three  feet  thick,  which  receives  a  high  polish  and  makes  a 
beautiful  marble.  At  a  more  recent  visit,  we  did  not  find  it  exposed,  and  it 
is  probably  included  in  the  twenty  feet  of  unexposed  strata,  below  the  arena- 
ceous beds  near  the  top  of  this  section.  This  arenaceous  limestone  contains  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  are  Spirifer  MarionensiB^  S.  hirtusj  Prodttctus  pyxi* 
datuSj  P,  arcuatuSy  Rynchondla  Hiissouriensisy  and  Vhonetes  gentctUata.  About 
two  miles  below  Atlas,  the  Burlington  limestone  caps  the  bluff,  and  we  find  the 
Kinderhook  group  outcropping  below  it,  affording  the  following  section : 

JUT. 

Burlington  limestone 12 

Magnesian  limestone 8 

Unexposed , 18 
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Hnnily  nhn]on . ,,,, 5^ 

]\\m i'\ny  n\}ti\(*M, ,,. , 44 

{Unt*'TM\  n\ii\m  to  tho  level  of  the  roftcL ±7 

Probably  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base  of  this  section,  is  oeea- 
pied  by  the  Niagara  limestone,  leaving  120  feet  as  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  Kiridorhook  group  at  this  point.  The  sections  above  given  will  illustrate 
tliA  [i,imvif9\  character  of  this  group,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,  where  it  is 
oornposod  mainly  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  with  some  thin  beds  of  lime- 
sUfHA.  lUi  outcrop  is  confined  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the 
srnitll  strrsms  that  Intersect  them.  Oommencing  on  the  westside  of  the  coun- 
ty at  ilin  north  line,  wo  find  fVom  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  these  shales  outcropping 
b^low  the  llurlln^tonllmoitono,  which  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluffii, 
Nfiil  ibtMiuo  southward  they  gradually  rise  until,  at  Rockport,  we  find  the  whole 
tlilokiitiM  of  the  group  In  pnrtlal  exposures  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  road. 
In  thtf  vioinlty  of  Pleasant  Hill,  the  bluffs  are  composed  of  Niagara  limestone, 
(tviirlnld  by  tiOUMi  and  Drift,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  Kinderhook  is  found  further 
bni'k  on  His  Mile  crook  and  on  the  branches  of  Bay  creek.  On  Cold  Run, 
nlHiiit  a  nillo  nbovo  the  point  where  it  enters  Bay  creek,  the  green  and  blue 
Mliiiltts  Iff  the  KIndorbouk  group  are  well  exposed,  giving  a  measured  section  31 
nmt  Iff  llibiktiDNM.  Those  arc  overlaid  by  sandy  shales,  that  are  but  partially 
pn\um%A^  but  (containing  a  ftw  feet  in  thickness  of  fine  grained,  evenly  bedded 
SMrMUt^fOO,  (but  btts  come  Into  general  use  in  the  neighborhood  for  constructing 
ffbtMWM'yNt  building  foundation  walls,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  refractory 
slofMt,  fliMt  Is  soarooty  affected  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  also  possesses  a  fine, 
sloirif  ^rlt,  wblcli  makes  it  a  useful  material  for  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc., 
Uif  wlibdi  It  has  boon  very  generally  used  in  this  vicinity.  The  bed,  however, 
Is  only  tx^iUt  threo  to  four  feet  in  thickness  at  the  point  where  we  found  it  ex- 
ff^/MMid,  whU'h  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sitton's  farm.* 
TliAiiif  I'^ds,  and  the  blue  and  green  shales  which  underlie  them,  will  be  found 
/iiit/rf/fpping  im  all  the  tributaries  of  Bay  creek,  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  on 
tk«  main  <^eek« 

C,rim\ny^  the  county  to  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  south  line,  we  find 
tbMNf  \fnAn  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluffy  and  well  exposed  on  the 
lowtff  ijourse  (it  flee  creek,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  the  mill,  there  is  a 
ff/srtial  onUittnp  of  the  black  shale,  which  sometimes  forms  the  lowest  strata  of 
iSm  f(fotip.  The  Wis  are  not  fully  exposed  here,  but  in  ascending  the  stream, 
ihtt  afgillaooi>us  and  sandy  shales  are  occasionally  seen  in  partial  exposures, 
showing  tkst  the  group  retains  essentially  the  same  characters  on  this  side  of 

•A  fitfk  t'tHvWy  Uki(  tliU,  fr<itii  MarNliaUtowii,  Iowa,  and  from  the  same  geological  horixon, 
pu4tiff  N  liit()i  ff^Juh,  nrnl  In  iiM'd  for  UthlcH  and  various  other  purposes,  as  an  ornamental 
^,ut\  nui\  iU'  vn'k  fwm  i\w  aU>vf;  iioiiied  locality,  in  Fike  county,  soems  to  be  equally  aa  well 
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the  county  as  on  the  other.  From  this  point  northward,  these  shales  appear  in 
occasional  outcrops  along  the  hluffs,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  where  they  dip 
below  the  surface  and  are  seen  no  more.  As  this  group  does  not  form  the  bed 
rock  over  any  considerable  surface  area  in  this  county,  it  fails  to  impart  any  of 
the  peculiar  topographical  features  to  the  surface  here,  which  usually  character- 
ize it  where  it  is  well  developed,  with  no  overlying  limestone  to  modify  its  in- 
fluence on  the  topography  of  the  country.  Then,  it  almost  invariably  forms  a 
broken  and  hilly  region,  so  marked  in  its  character  that  the  extent  of  its  out- 
crop may  be  very  accurately  defined,  from  the  peculiar  topographical  features  of 
the  surface  alone.  But  almost  everywhere  in  this  county,  where  the  group  is 
exposed,  the  Burlington  limestone  overlies  it,  and  therefore  determines  the 
topographical  features  of  the  region  also  underlaid  by  the  shales  and  gritstones 
of  this  group. 

Burlingtaii  Limestone. — This  limestone  forms  the  bed  rook  over  fully  one-half 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  its  outcrop,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  may  be  thus  described :  Commencing  on  the  western  side  of  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  it  forms  a  belt,  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  the 
western  border  of  which  is  defined  by  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  southern  line  of  the  county,  forming  the  bed  rock  over  all  that  part  of  the 
county  lying  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  from  that  point  northward  to  Origgsville 
Landing,  and  south  to  the  Calhoun  county  line,  underlying  all  the  highlands  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  south  of  Pittsfield,  except  a  very  limited  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  forms  the  surface 
rock.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but 
usually  not  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  can  be  seen  at  a  single  outcrop. 
The  best  exposures  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  creeks  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  county.  The  rock  is  a  rather  coarse  grained,  gray  lime- 
stone, with  intercalations  of  buff  or  brown  layers,  and  is  largely  composed  of 
the  fossilized  remains  of  the  Orinoidea  and  MoUusca^  that  swarmed  in  countless 
myriads  in  the  old  carboniferous  ocean,  during  the  formation  of  this  limestone. 
It  is  the  Crinoidal  and  Encrinital  limestone  of  some  of  the  old  observers,  and 
it  was  so  designated  in  consequence  of  its  being  almost  entirely  composed,  at 
some  localities,  of  the  remains  of  these  radiated  forms  of  animal  life.  Indeed, 
the  main  portion  of  the  rock  consists  of  the  calcareous  plates  and  joints  of 
crtnoids,  with  barely  enough  mineral  matter  to  cement  the  organic  remains  to- 
gether. 

In  the  Mississippi  Muff,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  there  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  limestone  exposed,  forming  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff.  These  lower  beds  consist  of  alternations  of 
gray  and  brown  limestone,  usually  in  regular  and  tolerably  thick  beds,  and  con- 
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tain  Orthis  Michelini^  Euomphalus  latus,  Sptrtfer  Grimesiy  and  S  imhrex.  The 
pygidium  of  a  beautiful  Trilobite  was  found  in  these  lower  beds,  near  Kinder- 
hook,  to^  which  the  name,  PlUUipsia  tubercutata  has  been  given.  From  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  southward,  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  below  Atlas,  this 
limestone  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  bluff  at  most  of  the  points  examined, 
and  from  thence  it  trends  eastwardly  across  Six  Mile  creek  to  the  waters  of  Bay 
creek,  and  caps  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  creek,  at  the  south  line 
of  the  county.  It  outcrops  on  all  the  small  streams  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  is 
extensively  quarried  on  Big  Blue  creek,  about  four  miles  southeast  of  there,  for 
building  stone  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  this  lime- 
stone is  in  the  vicinity  of  Origgsville  Landing,  where  the  cherty  beds  of  the 
upper  division  of  this  rock  are  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  outcrop 
is  here  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  so  far  as  it  is  exposed  in  the  quarries 
opened,  the  rock  consists  of  alternations  of  thin  bedded,  gray  limestones,  with 
seams  of  chert.  The  cherty  material  is  also  disseminated  through  the  limestone 
strata,  in  nodules  and  concretionary  masses  of  considerable  sixe.  From  this 
point  to  Montezuma,  this  limestone  forms  a  low  bluff,  seldom  rising  more  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  bottom  lands.  At  Montezuma,  where 
several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  this  rock,  the  beds  exposed  are  about  fifly 
feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  ten  feet  being  a  massive  gray  limestone,  compara- 
tively free  from .  chert,  while  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  thin  bedded, 
brownish  gray  crinoidal  limestone,  with  considerable  cherty  material  in  seams 
and  nodules.  Fossils  are  quite  abundant,  and  among  others  not  yet  determined, 
the  following  species  were  collected  here :  Spvrifer  gtriattUy  S.  Grimesij  S.  tm- 
hreXj  Prodttctus  putuitatus,  P.  semtrettculattis,  Straphomena  analoga,  Orthis 
Michilinty  Eiiomphahis  latus^  Lyropora  retrorsay  Evactinopora  grandu^  E.  sex- 
radiata,  Agartcocrinus  planoconvexa^  Platycrinus  planus^  and  several  species  of 
Actinocrinus.  From  Montezuma  to  Bedford,  this  limestone  rises  rapidly,  and 
the  blufiis  immediately  north  of  Bedford  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  hight,  and  consist  mainly  of  this  limestone,  capped  with  a  few  feet  of  Loess. 
Just  below  Bedford,  the  underlying  shales  appear  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and 
from  thence  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  the  blufis  range  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  of  Burlington  limestone,  while 
the  talus  below  covers  the  shaly  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

On  Bay  creek,  this  limestone  is  well  exposed,  and  forms  the  main  portion  of 
the  bluffs  along  this  stream,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsfield  to  the  point  where 
it  intersects  the  river  blufis,  about  two  miles  above  the  Calhoun  county  line. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  limestones  exposed  in  this  county,  whether 
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considered  in  reference  to  tbe  extent  of  surface  over  wbicb  it  outcrops,  or  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  economical  material  which  it  affords.  Although  as  a 
building  stone  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  Niagara  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  durable 
stone,  and  may  be  made  available  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  such  a 
material  is  required,  and  it  is  easily  accessible  over  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  county. 

Keokuk  Group. — This  group,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  Burlington 
limestone  in  the  ascending  order,  outcrops  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  it  is  frequently  found  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  should  properly 
intervene,  having  been  removed  by  denudation,  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.     It 
consists  of  light  gray  and  bluish  gray,  cherty  limestones  at  the  base,  which 
closely  resemble  the  upper  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  in  their  lithologi- 
cal  characters,  so  that  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  define  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them,  except  for  the  fossils,  which  always  serve  to  distinguish 
them.     Some  of  the  limestone  strata  are  quite  as  crinoidal  in  their  structure  as 
the  Burlington  limestone,  but  they  are  usually  more  of  a  bluish  gray  in  color, 
and  may  therefore  be  readily  distinguished,  even  in  hand  specimens,  from  the 
underlying  formation.     There  is  usually  a  series  of  cherty  beds,  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  separating  the  main  limestones  of  these  two  groups, 
which  may  properly  be  considered  beds  of  passage  from  one  limestone  to  the 
other.     The  upper  division  of  this  group  consists  of  calcareo-argillaceous  shales 
and  thin  bedded  limestones,  containing  geodes  lined  with  crystalized  quartz, 
chalcedony,  calcite,  dolomite  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  with  crystals  of 
zinc  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  usually  in  minute  crystals  implanted  on 
quartz.     This  division  may  be  seen  a  mile  and  a-half  southeast  of  Origgsville, 
and,  where  it  first  appears  beneath  the  Coal  Measures  which  rest  upon  it  here, 
the  geodes  are  found  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  that  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate,  which  usually  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.     A 
similar  occurrence  was  observed  at  Moore's  coal  bank,  in  Scott  county,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  report  on  that  county.     This  indicates  some  erosive  ac- 
tion, anterior  to  or  during  the  formation  of  this  conglomerate,  by  which  the 
shales  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded  were  swept  away,  and  the 
geodes  were  covered  and  enclosed  in  sand,  which  subsequently  hardened  into  a 
conglomerate. 

The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  geodiferous  division  of  this  group,  are 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry  Springs,  and  outcrop  on  the  tributaries  of 
McGke's  creek,  in  that  vicinity.  The  springs  flow  out  of  these  shaly  limestones, 
and  probably  derive  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matters  which  the  waters  con- 
tain, from  these  beds.    On  McGee's  creek,  at  Chambersburg,  the  limestones  of 
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Hiifi  i/^ffMip  form  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  tbe  oyerljing  sluilee  form  the  main 
ptirtiori  of  iho  kluffii  on  the  creek,  thronghont  its  coarse  in  this  county. 

ThA  lirnMif^nea  which  conatitnte  the  lower  division  of  this  group,  occupy  the 
l(»w^f  portion  of  the  riyer  bluff,  about  half  a  mile  abore  Griggsville  Landing, 
nw\  from  thence  to  Cbarobersburg.  Their  entire  thickness  piobably  does  not 
^ift^ml  sixty  feet,  and  at  some  points  the  beds  are  quite  massive,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  chert,  and  form  an  excellent  building  stone.  This  is  the  char- 
a/'.fer  of  the  rock  at  some  points  on  the  south  forth  of  McGee's  creek,  between 
V^rry  and  Griggsville. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  this  limestone  is  exposed  on  Hadley's 
r<re«k,  and,  in  the  vicinty  of  Huntley's  coal  bank,  where  the  coal  abuts  directly 
n^tdri  it,  we  found  some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  among 
whioh  were  Spiri/er  Keokuk^  S.  ncglectus,  and  some  teeth  of  fossil  fishes. 
VtmmU  were  not  found  very  abundant  at  any  of  the  localities  where  we  found 
this  limsfitone  exposed,  and  as  but  few  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it,  there  is 
brjt  a  limited  field  for  the  collector  among  the  outcrops  of  this  limestone  in  this 
county.  At  Perry  Nprings  we  obtained  two  specimens  of  Agaricocrtnus  Amer^ 
{*ttnu$y  and  one  of  Arrhimf^ficB  Oiccnatia.,  The  same  species  also  occur  in  the 
thin  he<hled  limestones  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  Chambersburg. 

Nf.  //ffuiM  (hftup. — We  saw  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  this  group  any 
where  in  the  county,  except  on  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  same  creek  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vtiftj,  The  beds  exposed  hero  consist  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  and 
^lisles,  and  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  One  mile  and  a-half 
northwest  of  Ferry,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  brown  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  (his  group,  which  is  there  about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
dire/'tljr  ovdrlles  the  geodiforous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group.  About  three  miles 
n/rr(h  of  I'erry  Rprlngs,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  these  magne- 
sian beds  are  also  exposed,  and  are  overlaid  by  some  shaly  beds,  the  whole  at- 
(tfinirf^  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet.  No  exposure  of  the  gray  concretion- 
ary limestone^  which  usually  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  was  met 
with  In  this  county. 

Coal  MaamireB, — The  coal  formation  occupies  but  a  limited  area  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  this  county,  underlying  the  whole  of  town  4  south, 
range  4  west,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  four  surrounding  townships.  The  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  formation,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,  probably  does  not 
exceed  sixty. feet.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  where  coal  has  been 
dug  in  this  county : 

Huntley's  old  bank,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  Coal  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  six 
Inches  of  black  shale. 
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Huntley's  new  bank,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  The  ooal  iff  here  about  six  feet  thick,  with  a  parting  of  clay  shale 
in  the  middle,  about  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  coal  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  seam  is  rather  soft,  and  contains  considerable  bisulphuret  of  iron.  The  low* 
er  division  affords  a  harder  and  better  ooal,  and  rests  upon  a  gray  fire  clay,  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  northeast  of  this  open- 
ing, a  coal  scam  outcrops  at  about  the  same  level  with  this,  which  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  blue  clay  shale,  containing 
large  septaria.  This  clay  shale  is  apparently  quite  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  roof  at  Huntley's  mine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greatly  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  at  the  point  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  due  to  some  local  cause, 
and  perhaps  to  the  meeting  of  two  seams,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  part- 
ing of  clay  shale,  coming  together  in  a  pocket  or  depression  in  the  limestone. 
The  coal  here  abuts  directly  upon  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  outcrops  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  coal,  and  in  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  below  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  thickness  of  coal  strata  will  be  found  extending  over  any 
considerable  area  of  surface,  as  the  cause  which  has  produced  it  is  most  proba- 
bly entirely  local,  for  no  other  outcrop  of  coal  is  known,  either  in  this  or  the 
adjoining  counties,  where  the  seams  range  above  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  at  most, 
in  thickness.  Three  miles  east  of  Barry,  coal  has  been  dug,  on  a  small  branch 
south  of  the  Philadelphia  road,  and  a  mile  further  south,  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  creek  which  intersects  the  river  bluffs  near  New  Canton,  there  is  a  ble  clay 
shale,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick,  exposed  along  the  creek,  which  con- 
tains Kptaria  and  tvien^mergd^  and  closely  resembles  the  shale  over  the  coal  at 
Huntley's  mine.  From  this  point,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures 
trends  southeastwardly  to  Houseworth's  coal  bank,  two  miles  and  a-half  north- 
west of  Pittsfield.  This  mine  is  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  town  5 
south,  range  4  west,  coal  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  three 
feet  of  dark  blue  shale  passing  upward  into  sandy  shale,  of  which  about  ten 
feet  in  thickness  was  seen  above  the  coal.  The  coal  seam  is  variable  in  its  thick- 
ness here,  and  ranges  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  but  at  Mr.  Harshman's 
place,  a  mile  north,  it  is  about  two  feet  thick.  An  analysis  of  Houseworth's 
coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  as  reported  in  Norwood's  ** Analysis  of  Illinois 
Coals,"  gave  the  following  result: 

Specific  gravity 1.2208 

Lo88  in  coking. 49.5 

Total  weight  of  coke 50.6 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture 5.0 

Volatile  matters 44.6 

Carbon  in  coke 45.6 

Ashes  (white) ', 6.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 58.2 

—5 
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Four  miles  west  of  Griggsville,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  town 
4  south,  range  4  west,  coal  has  been  found  on  Mr.  Dunham's  place.  The  coal 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of 
fossiliferous  black  shale.  Also,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the 
same  township,  the  same  seam  is  exposed,  and  averages  about  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  black  shale,  enclosing  nodules  of  bisulphuret  of 
iron  with  fossil  shells.  This  coal  outcrops  at  several  localities,  in  the  ravines 
along  the  road  between  Griggsville  and  Salem,  and  also  between  Salem  and  New 
Philadelphia. 

A  half  mile  south  of  Griggsville,  coal  has  been  worked  on  Mr.  Parker's  land. 
The  seam  varies  in  thickness,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  is  over* 
laid  by  blue  shale.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  this  point,  the  shales  and 
geodes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Keokuk  group  outcrop  along  the  same  creek 
on  which  the  coal  is  found,  and  half  a  mile  south  of  Houseworth's  coal,  the 
Keokuk  limestone  was  seen,  and  t^is  seems  to  be  the  formation  on  which  the 
Coal  Measures  rest,  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  except 
at  the  outcrops  east  and  southeast  of  Barry,  where  they  appear  to  overlie  the 
Burlington  limestone. 

On  Mr.  Lazarus  Ross's  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Perry  Springs, 
some  indications  of  coal  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  middle  fork  of 
McGee's  creek.  Partial  outcroppings  of  black  and  dark  blue  shales  appear 
here,  but  so  intermingled  with  drift  clays,  by  the  slipping  of  the  beds^  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shales  were  in  sihty  or  had  been  moved  by  drift 
agencies.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  here  to  find  coal,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  county  we  found  an  outcrop  of  the  Conglom* 
erate,  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  overlying  the  Bur- 
lington Limestone  on  Mr.  Ch's  Meisenbach's  place,  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  30,  township  7  south,  range.  2  west.  About  ten  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  sandstone  was  exposed,  where  there  had  been  an  old  quarry,  and  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bed  at  this  point,  is  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  This  sandstone  also  outcrops  on  the  adjoining  farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
Jordan.  This  is  probably  an  outlier  of  sandstone  that  was  originally  deposited 
in  a  depression  of  the  limestone,  where  it  has  been  protected  from  erosion, 
while  the  surrounding  strata  have  been  removed  by  denuding  forces. 

From  the  outcrops  of  coal  already  mentioned  in  this  county,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  coal  is  generally  too  thin  to  be  profitably  mined,  except  where  it  can 
be  d^ne  in  open  trenches  by  throwing  off  the  overlying  material.  Coal  cannot 
be  profitably  mined  in  a  regular  way,  either  by  tunnel  or  shaft,  where  the  seam 
averages  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  the  seams  in  this  county  are 
usually  less  than  that,  they  are  of  little  value  unless  so  situated  as  to  be  easily 
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worked  bj  "stripping."  The  seam  at  Mr.  Huntley's,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  county  is,  however,  an  exception,  and  may  be  worked  to  good  advantage 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  development  of  the  coal,  both  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  that  the 
unusual  thickness  of  the  seam  or  seams,  at  this  point,  is  a  merely  local  phenome- 
non,  and  will  be  found  to  extend  over  only  a  small  surface  area.  Local  thick- 
enings of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  denominated*'  pockets"  by  the 
miners,  the  coal  sometimes  thickening  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  yet  cov- 
ering only  an  acre  or  two  of  surface,  thinning  out  entirely  in  a  few  rods  in 
either  direction. 

Quaternary  System, — A  broad  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  lands,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  in  width,  skirts  the  western  border  of  this  county,  through  its 
whole  extent  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  on  these  lands  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  where  they  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they 
comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  lands  in  the  county.  Belts 
of  heavily  timbered  lands  skirt  the  small  streams  that  intersect  these  alluvial 
bottoms,  and  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  county,  from  north  to  south,  but  a  large  portion  of  these  lands 
were  originally  prairie,  and  have  been  more  recently  transformed  into  highly 
cultivated  farms.  But  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  these  alluvial  beds 
below  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  this  much  only  being  exposed  in  the 
channels  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  intersected,  but  if  we  could  penetrate 
down  to  the  solid  rock  bottom,  we  should  most  probably  find  formations  which 
do  not%appear  any  where  in  this  region  above  the  surface.  That  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  western  streams,  was  formed  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  the  rivers  which  now  occupy  them,  admits  of  no  question, 
for  at  many  points  we  find  this  valley  partially  filled  with  beds  of  drift  clay  and 
gravel,  exactly  like  that  which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  showing  that  the 
formation  of  the  valley  antedates  the  Drift  period,  but  whether  these  vallies 
existed  during  the  Tertiary  age,  or  the  age  preceding  the  Drift,  is  a  point  not 
yet  fully  settled,  though  some  facts  have  been  observed  which  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion. If  we  could  see  a  complete  exposure  of  the  beds  underlying  these 
alluvial  bottoms,  down  to  the  solid  rock  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  evidence  might  be  obtained  that  would  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
question. 

So  far  as  these  alluvial  deposits  can  be  determined  by  the  natural  exposures 
in  the  banks  of  the  streams,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand  and  loam, 
in  quite  regular  strata,  but  of  variable  thickness.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  there  is  very  little  bottom  land  from  the  south  line  of  the  county  to 
the  northern  part  of  township  4  south,  range  2  west,  where  it  begins  to  widen, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  north  line  of  the  county^  the  bottoms  along  the  Illi- 
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noiB  riyer  range  from  two  to  five  milefl  in  width.  These  bottom  hnds,  how- 
erer.  are  not  so  much  elevated  as  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  and  are 
generally  too  low  and  wet  for  cnltiyation.  A  portion  of  them  are  heayily  tim- 
bered with  eottonwoody  sycamore,  soft  maple,  elm,  ash,  haekberry,  honey 
locnst,  linden,  black  walnut,  water  oak,  hickory,  etc. 

ZoeM. — ^The  river  bluffii  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  capped  with  this 
formation,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  sixty  feet  or  more.  It  always 
overlies  the  Drift,  where  both  are  present,  and  hence  u  of  more  recent  origin, 
and  it  also  differs  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  the  Drift  deposits.  It 
generally  consists  of  buff  or  brown  marly  clays  and  sands,  usually  stratified, 
and  often  so  coherent  as  to  remain  in  vertical  walls  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
bight,  when  an  artificial  cut  is  made  through  it.  On  analysis,  it  generally 
affords  from  seventy -five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  from  three  to  four  per  cent  of  lime,  and 
one  to  two  per  cent  of  magnesia.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  usually  on  the  top 
of  the  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  lateral  valleys  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  and 
from  thence  it  thins  out  generally  towards  the  summit  level  of  the  interior. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cbambersburg,  in  the  northeast  part  of  this  county,  the 
Loess  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  bluff,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  appears 
to  be  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  thickness.  The  timbered  lands  adjacent 
to  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  usually  underlaid  by  this  forma- 
tion, and  it  furnishes  a  light  porous  subsoil,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  vines  and  small  fruits.  At  many  localities,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  fossil  shells,  which  present  the  usual  bleached  and  water-worn  ap- 
pearance of  the  dead  shells  of  our  ponds  and  bayous.  It  also  affords  a  variety 
of  calcareous  concretions,  which  sssume  many  imitative  forms,  some  of  them 
resembling  potatoes,  and  others  taking  dbcoidal  forms  like  the  ''clay  stones'' 
in  the  drift  clays  of  New  England.  It  gives  origin  to  the  bald  knobs  so  fre- 
quently met  with  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  often  rounded  into  natural 
mounds,  which  have  been  very  generally  used  by  the  Indians  as  burial  places 
for  the  dead.  The  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  are  often  found  in  the  marly 
beds  of  this  formation,  and  are  associated  with  both  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
which  would  indicate  this  to  be  a  sedementary  accumulation  in  a  fresh  water 
lake,  or  rather  series  of  lakes,  into  which  the  land  shells  and  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals were  carried  by  rivers,  or  smaller  streams  of  running  water.  Bones  of 
the  Mammoth,  the  Mastodon,  and  the  Gasteroides,  or  fossil  beaver,  have  been 
found  in  this  formation  in  thb  State,  and  also  the  flint  arrows  and  other  imple- 
ments of  primeval  man. 

Pri/t. — The  lowest  division  of  the  Quaternary  system  comprises  a  series  of 
variously  colored  clays,  containing  gravel  and  boulders,  to  which  the  term 
''  Drift  **  is  usually  applied,  because  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
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been  transported,  or  drifted,  to  the  region  they  now  occupy.  This  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished,  mainly  by  currents  trending  southwardly,  for  we  find 
in  the  drift  deposits,  water-worn  boulders  of  all  the  rock  formations,  outcropping 
over  an  area  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  from  whence  the  granitic,  sienitic,  and 
igneous  boulders  have  come.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  county,  especially 
adjacent  to  the  river  blufis  on  either  side  of  the  county,  the  drift  is  rarely  ex- 
posed, from  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  beds  of  Loess,  which  covers  it  to 
the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  In  the  central  portions,  it  is  more  accessible, 
and  is  penetrated  in  digging  wells,  and  all  other  excavations  below  the  subsoO 
of  the  surface.  Heavy  beds  of  drift  material  cover  the  surface,  overlying  the 
Keokuk  limestones  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry,  and  extend  southward  through  the 
central  portions  of  the  county,  with  a  variable  thickness  ranging  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet,  or  more.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  brown  and  yellow  grav* 
elly  clays,  which  usually  become  bluish  gray  towards  the  bottom,  and  enclose 
rounded  boulders  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  aa  well  as  those  derived 
from  the  limestones  and  sandstones  that  constitute  the  paleozoic  strata  of  our 
own  and  the  adjacent  States.  Towards  the  river  bluffs,  the  drift  deposits  are  not 
so  thick,  and  at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  blufib,  they  are  wanting 
altogether,  and  the  Loess  rests  directly  upon  the  limestones.  At  many  points 
in  the  State,  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  clay  are  found  beneath  the  Drift,  over- 
laid by  the  ancient  soil  which  covered  the  surfiice  anterior  to  the  Drift  period^ 
but  no  shafts  have  been  sunk,  or  other  excavations  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  this  county,  deep  enough  to  determine  whether  these  Post  Tertiary  beds 
exist  here.  It  is  quite  probable  they  will  be  found  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  county,  as  they  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  county  on 
the  north.  At  the  base  of  the  Drift  deposits,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barry,  there  is 
a  bed  of  clean,  yellow  flint  gravel,  that  is  partly  cemented  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate,  like  that  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Massac  county, 
which  has  been  considered  as  of  Tertiary  age.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
foot  in  thickness  where  we  saw  it  exposed. 

Ec  onomical     Ge  ology. 

Building  Stone. — Pike  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  building 
stone,  which  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  principal  limestones  that  outcrop 
within  its  borders.  The  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
furnishes  a  buff  magnesian  rock,  in  very  regular  beds,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  afforded  by  the  same  beds  at  Qrafton  ani  Joliet.  The  upper  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  this  formation  is  of  this  character,  while  the  lower  strata  are  of  a  gray 
color,  contain  less  magnesia  in  their  composition,  and,  although  a  durable  stone, 
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are  not  as  easily  worked  as  the  rock  from  the  oyerlying  beds.  A  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  constraction  of  the  new  pablic  school  building  at  Pittsfield, 
which  IS  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
people  of  that  town,  was  brought  from  Joliet,  while  the  same  bed  of  limestone, 
affording  a  material  in  every  way  equal  to  that  from  Joliet,  outcrops  within  ten 
miles  of  Pittsfield.  A  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  single  fact,  has  probably 
cost  the  citizens  of  Pike  oounty  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Geol<^ical  Survey  of  the  State. 

The  Burlington  liniestone,  which  outcrops  over  a  wide  area  in  this  county, 
will  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  excellent  building  stone.  The  thickness  of 
this  formation  is  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  made  available,  either  as  a  building  stone,  or,  if  the  beds 
are  full  of  flinty  material,  as  is  locally  the  case,  as  an  excellent  macadamizing 
material  for  the  construction  of  turnpike  or  common  roads.  The  rock  is  usu- 
ally a  light  gray  or  brown  sub-crystalline  limestone,  and  where  free  from  flint 
or  chert,  \s  easily  dressed  and  stands  exposure  well,  being  but  slightly  affected 
by  atmospheric  action.  In  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma,  the  lower  ten  feet  of 
the  limestone  exposed  in  the  blu&  at  that  point,  is  a  massive  gray  rock,  quite 
free  from  chert,  and  this  lower  division  would  afford  dimension  stone  of  any  de- 
Burable  uze.  Similar  beds  are  exposed  on  Big  Blue  creek,  four  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsfield,  where  most  of  the  rock  required  for  use  in  the  town  is  obtained. 
There  b  about  forty  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock  exposed  here,  mostly  in  mas- 
sive beds,  ^m  two  to  four  feet  thick.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  it  forms 
an  almost  continuous  outcrop,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  along  the 
river  blufis,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point  about  two  miles  below 
Atlas,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  elevation  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  on 
the  east  side  it  forms  a  continuous  outcrop  in  the  bluflb  of  the  Illinois,  from  the 
vidnity  of  Griggsville  Landing,  to  the  south  line  of  the  county.  It  also  out- 
crops extensively  on  Bay  creek,  and  all  the  smaller  streams  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  oounty.  This  renders  it  easily  accessible  to  all  that  part  of  the 
county  south  of  Pittsfield,  as  well  as  the  region  adjacent  to  the  river  hlxdb 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  immediately  overlies  the 
Burlington,  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  the  latter  rock,  and 
furnishes  a  building  stone  fully  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone. It  is  usually  rather  free  from  chert  at  the  principal  points,  where  we 
found  it  well  exposed,  and  excellent  building  stone  is  obtained  at  the  quarries 
two  miles  north  of  Griggsville,  on  the  south  fork  of  McGee's  creek.  It  differs 
from  the  Burlington  rock  more  in  color  than  in  texture,  being  usually  more  in- 
elined  to  a  bluish  gray,  but  is  semi-crystalline  and  highly  crinoidal,  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  joints  and  plates  of  crmoitis^  cemented  together 
by  a  calcareous  paste.    The  bands  of  shale,  or  marly  clay,  which  are  usually 
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fouDd  separating  the  strata  of  limestone  at  Naavoo,  Keokuk,  and  other  north- 
ern localities,  were  not  observed  here,  and  hence  in  its  oatcrop  it  is  not  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Burlington  rock,  except  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 

fossils  which  it  contains. 

The  St.  Louis  group,  although  quite  limited  in  this  county,  both  in  its  devel- 
opment and  outcrop,  furnishes  some  excellent  building  stone.  About  a  mile 
and  a-half  northwest  of  Perry,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness  of  massive,  brown,  magnesian  limestone,  that,  for  culveirts,  bridge 
abutments  and  foundation  walls,  especially  where  the  rock  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  combined  action  of  frost  and  moisture,  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  It 
contains  considerable  iron,  which  oxydizes  freely,  and  gives  to  the  surface  a 
rusty  brown  color,  which  unfits  it  for  use  in  the  outside  walls  of  fine  buildings, 
where  a  pleasing  exterior  is  desirable,  but  for  all  other  uses  it  is  a  valuable  and 
durable  stone.  This  limestone  was  also  met  with  just  on  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  immediately  north  of  Perry  Springs,  where  a  portion  of  the  bed  pre- 
sented the  same  general  character  as  at  the  locality  above  mentioned.  It  was 
only  seen  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  county,  in  township  3  south, 
ranges  2  and  3  west. 

CoaL — The  coal  deposits  of  this  county  are  limited  in  tHeir  extent,  and  at 
all  the  points  where  coal  has  been  found,  with  a  single  exception,  the  seams 
have  proved  to  be  too  thin  to  be  worked,  except  by  the  process  of  "stripping** 
or  throwing  off  the  overlying  material,  and  working  out  the  coal  in  open  trenches. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  points  in  the  county  where  thie  may  be  done 
to  advantage,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  where  tl\e  coal  seams  outcrop, 
but  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Naples  to  Hannibal  will  give  access  to 
the  heavy  coal  seams  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thus  supply  the  demands 
of  this  county  for  coal,  at  cheaper  rates  than  could  be  done  from  the  limited 
deposits  within  the  county.  At  Huntley's  mine,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county,  the  coal  is  six  feet  thick,  and  is  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  out- 
crop, for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  region,  but  for  reasons  given  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  local  deposit,  that  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. With  this  single  exception,  there  is  no  coal  known  in  this  county 
that  averages  two  feet  in  thickness  over  any  considerable  area,  and  the  general 
range  is  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 

Minerals, — ^No  ore  of  any  kind,  except  iron,  was  met  with  in  the  county. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  bi-sulphuret,  is  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  former  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of  iron,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant,  but  no  deposits  of  these  ores  were  found  in  the  county  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  capital  or  labor  in  attempts  ta  develop 
them. 
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UmaUmnfcfr  Ume. — The  best  and  purest  limestone  for  the  mannfactnre  of 
qmA  lime,  will  be  foond  in  the  Keokak  and  Burlington  limestones.  The  up- 
per or  eooereitonary  member  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  was  not  met  with  in  this  county,  and  if  found  at  all, 
woold  be  too  local  in  its  derelopment  to  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
eoofitj,  but  the  limestones  above  named,  one  or  both  of  them,  are  easily  acces- 
sible at  most  points  in  the  county,  and  when  the  rock  is  carefully  selected,  they 
afbrd  a  rery  good  material  for  this  purpose. 

By^ramHe  KmeUone4 — Some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  in 
the  Tieioity  of  Mr.  Ghnrohiirs  place,  just  above  the  village  of  Kinderhook, 
prcseots  the  usual  appearance  of  a  hydraulic  limestone,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
roek  analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the  following  results : 

Water 2.82 

i?::i^ 7.00 

MnmvoM, 1 0.77 

CaHirjDflie  of  Lime 68.16 

P#trfxirie  of  iron 0.77 

TfffUfxideof  Dumganese 2.11 

Cmrfjonale  of  roa^^nesia 18.56 

This  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  too  large  a  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron,  to  form  a 
good  eemeot  roek,  but  further  tests  might  show  that  the  rock  was  well  adapted 
tor  thb  purpose. 

Clojf  and  $and. — The  fire  clay  which  usually  underlies  the  coal,  if  tolerably 
free  from  lime,  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  common  pot- 
tery, and  where  the  eoal  seams  are  thin,  it  can  be  mined  with  the  coal  to  good 
advaotage.  The  brown  clays  of  the  Drift  furnish  an  abundant  material  for  the 
■ttinifii^etore  of  eommon  brick,  and  sand  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams. 
The  Loess  often  affords  these  materials  in  just  the  right  proportion  for  the  use 
of  the  briek  machine. 

MarhU. — The  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  already  mentioned  as  occurring 
la  the  Kinderhook  group  at  Bockport,  receives  a  fine  polish  and  makes  abeau- 
lifol  variegated  marble.  The  bed,  however,  is  only  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
thid^nefli,  and  can  not  be  easily  worked  where  it  outcrops  in  the  blufis,  on  ao- 
eooiit  of  the  thiekoess  of  the  beds  which  overlie  it,  but  it  may  be  found  in 
rf  the  lateral  vallies  in  that  vicinity,  where  it  could  be  quarried  at  less 
Some  of  the  sob-erystalline  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  receive 
a  high  polish,  and  make  a  fine  ornamental  stone. 

Heaera/  ^rimgu — ^Perry  Springs  are  situated  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
00«theait  of  the  town  of  Perry,  on  a  small  branoh  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
HeGee*s  creek.  The  ^ringa,  three  in  number,  issue  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  KecMk  limestone,  which  underlies  the  valley,  and  outcrops  along  the  blufb 
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af  tbe  creek  below  the  spriDgs.  They  are  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  the 
upper  one  ie  called  the  Sulphur  Spring,  the  middle  one  the  Magnesian,  and  the 
lower  the  Iron  Spring.  The  middle  one  is  the  most  used,  and  affords  the  larg- 
est supply  of  water.  They  preserve  a  nearly  equal  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  of  about  48  to  50^  Fahrenheit.  An  analysis  of  the  waters  of  these 
springs,  by  Mr.  Henry  Engelmann,  as  reported  to  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Divelbiss,  gave  the  following  amount  of  mineral  matter,  in  grains, 
to  each  gallon  of  water : 

No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  8,  or 

middle  spring.  upper  spring.  lower  spring. 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime 15.89  19.76  19.66 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia 17.01  14.81  10.49 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron 0.65  0.60  0.27 

Silicate  of  alumina   0.00  0.00  0.27 

Silicate  of  potassa  and  soda. 2.64  2.28  8.45 

Silicate  of  sodium 0.12  0.38  0.58 

Sulphate  of  soda. 0.44  1.10  1.49 

Carbonate  of  potassa 1.69  1.45  1.26 

88.24  40.87  87.47 

These  Springs  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  invalid,  and  those  desiring  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  dust  and  turmoils  of  city  life.  They  probably  derive  their 
mineral  ingredients  from  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  and  a 
similar  spring  issues  from  about  the  same  horizon  at  Warsaw,  in  Hancock 
county. 

Soil  and  Timber. — ^The  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  were 
originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  prairies,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  interspersed  over 
its  surface,  and  occupying  the  most  level  portions  of  its  area.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  becomes  quite 
broken  and  hilly.  The  timber  consists  of  white,  red,  and  black  oak,  pig-nut 
and  shell-bark  hickory,  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust, 
sugar  inapie,  sassafras,  etc.  The  soil  on  the*  prairies  and  more  level  timbered 
lands,  is  a  dark,  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  very  productive,  and  yields  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  grass,  and  all  the  cereals  adapted  to  the  climate.  On  the 
more  broken  lands  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  lighter  colored,  and  less  pro- 
ductive, but  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  clovev,  and  especially  of 
fruit.  The  freshly  cleared  timbered  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  bift  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race  are  promoted  by  its  cultivation.  On  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  region 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  where  the  Loess  is  the  prevailing  formation,  the 
soil  is  more  sandy  and  drains  freely,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
—6 
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gnpH,  aad  aD  odier  fruits  adapted  to  tbe  climate.    The  rich  alluvial  hottom 
kttdi  €m  the  wcatern  borden  af  the  coaot^,  have  already  been  described  on  a 


la  cioaug  mj  report  od  this  oonnty,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  I^.  Beaj.  Norris,  and  Prof.  Pike,  of  Pittsfield,  for  valuable  information  and 
T>jiiataij  aasistaDce,  while  we  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  survey  of  the 
eommtj»  To  Dr.  Norris,  the  State  Cabinet  is  also  indebted  for  several  valuable 
speeiiiieiis  of  fossils,  and  Indian  antiquities  from  this  county. 
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This  ooanty  lies  upon  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Hancock  coanty;  on  the  east,  by  Schuyler,  Brown  and  Pike 
counties ;  on  the  south,  by  Pike  county ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  townships,  or  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  having,  in  addition  to  the  great  river 
which  forms  its  western  boundaiy,  several  smaller  streams,  which  afford  a  thor- 
ough surface  drainage  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  Bear  creek  drains  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  county^  MoOee's  creek,  the  eastern  and  central;  and 
McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  intersect  the  southern  and 
southwestern  portion.  These  streams  furnish  a  small  amount  of  water  power 
for  mills  and  machinery,  as  well  as  an  abuodant  supply  of  water  for  the  stock 
grower.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  are  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the 
county,  and  more  especially,  in  the  southern  and  western  part,  where  the  Bur- 
lington or  Quincy  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  This  limestone  is  some- 
what cavernous,  and  admits  the  free  passage  of  subterranean  streams  through 
it,  until  they  finally  find  an  outlet  at  the  surface,  in  limpid  springs  of  cold 
limestone  water. 

The  uplands  in  this  county  are  nearly  equally  divided  into  timber  and 
prairie,  the  timber  portions  being  mainly  restricted  to  the  broken  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams.  The  prairies  are  generally  quite  rolling,  except  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  where  they  are  comparatively  level.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  prairie  region,  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
low  water,  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Along  the 
western  border  of  the  county  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  land,  from  one  to 
five  miles  in  width',  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  from  north  to 
south,  except  for  about  two  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  where 
the  bluffs  approach  near  to  the  river  bank.  A  portion  of  these  alluvial  lands 
are  quite  dry,  being  only  overflowed  by  the  highest  floods  in  the  river,  and 
possess  a  very  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  are  partly  prairie,  especially  the 
higher  portions  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs.  The  low  bottoms  are  in  part  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  many  varieties  not  found  on 
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the  uplands.  The  bottom  lands  north  of  Quincy,  towards  the  Hancock  coanty 
line,  are  intersected  with  nutnerons  bayous,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county ,  one  of  these  widens  into  a  lake  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  by  about 
two  in  width,  known  as  Lima  Lake.  The  bottom  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  mostly  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  below  Quincy,  they  are  rather 
higher,  and  afford  some  fine  farming  lands,  especially  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  where  a  considerable  area  is  above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river. 

The  geological  formations  exposed  iu  this  county,  comprise  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  series,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  Quaternary  and 
Post  Tertiary  deposits  of  more  recent  age,  which  unconformably  overlie  all  the 
others.  The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of 
the  formations  exposed  in  this  county : 


"Alluvium  and  Loess SO  to  40 

Drift  clay,  with  gravel  and  boulders 80  "  90 

Quaternary •  Post  Tertiary  soil 2  "  6 

I  Brown  clay 6 

[Tough  blue  clay 20 

Beds  of  sandstone,   sand}',   and  argillaceous  shale,   with 

Coal  Measures ^      bauds  of  limestone,  bituminous  shale  and  fire  clay,  with 

two  or  three  seams  of  coal. 100 


Lower   Carboniferous 
Limestones. 


'  St.  Louis  group 40  to    60 

Keokuk  group 80  "  100 

Burlington  Limestone 100 

Kinderhook  group,  partly  exposed 50 

The  Quaternary  system  properly  includes  all  the  deposits,  both  stratified  and 
unstratified,  that  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  In  this 
county,  we  find  a  series  of  beds,  comprising  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  properly  belong  to  this  system.  They  include 
the  aurface  soil  and  subsoil,  on  the  uplands,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  valleys,  the  Loess,  which  is  largely  developed  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Drifb  proper,  including  all  the  thick  beds  of  unstratified  clay  and 
gravel,  enclosing  boulders  of  large  size,  and  lastly,  an  ancient  Post  Tertiary 
soil  and  subordinate  clays,  usually  distinctly  stratified,  and  without  boulders, 
which  rest  immediately  upon  the  stratified  rocks. 

The  soil  at  different  localities,  rests  upon,  and  is,  in  part,  derived  from  each 
of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  consequently  varies  con* 
siderably  in  its  general  appearance  and  productive  qualities,  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  beds  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  which  it  has  been  mainly 
formed. 

The  Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  consist  of  partially  stratified 
sands,  alternating  with  dark  bluish  gray,  or  chocolate  brown  clays,  deposited 
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by  the  annual  floods  of  the  river.  In  the  yicioitj  of  the  blaffs,  these  deposits 
are  aonaaliy  increased  by  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  sediments 
that  are  carried  down  by  the  small  streams  during  their  frequent  overflows. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  excavated  in  solid  limestone  strata, 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  three  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  as  we  frequently  find  some  portions  of 
this  valley  still  occupied  by  beds  of  unaltered  drift  material,  exactly  like  that 
which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that  it  was 
not  formed  by  the  river  which  now,  in  part,  occupies  it,  but  is  due  to  some 
other  and  more  potent  agenoy,  dating  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  existing  water  courses.     It  is  very  evident,  that  the  surface  of 
the  stratified  roeks  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
aciion  of  powerful  denuding  forces,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  super- 
ficial materials  which  now  occupies  the  surface,  by  which  these  rocks  were 
greatly  eroded,  and  in  many  places  cut  into  deep  valleys,  some  of  which  now 
form  our  river  courses,  while  others  are  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  Drift 
and  Poet  Tertiary  beds,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  could  see  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  beds  which  now  occupy  these  ancient  valleys,  we  should 
find  beneath  the  alluvial  beds  already  described,  deposits  even  older  than  any 
which   now  cover  the  adjacent  highlandd.     Along  the  banks  of  the  water 
courses,  we  find  only  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  the  alluvial  beds  exposed  by ' 
natural  causes,  and  the  character  of  the  underlying  strata  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  artificial  excavations. 

The  next  older  division  of  this  system,  is  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  marly  sand 
and  clay,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  attains  its  greatest 
development  where  it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the 
adjacent  highlands,  which  form  the  summit  level  of  the  interior  portion  of  the 
county.  It  is  usually  of  a  light  buff,  brown,  or  ashen  gray  color,  frequently 
showing  distinct  lines  of  stratification,  and  always  overlies  the  drift  clays, 
when  both  are  present  in  the  same  section.  It  is  usually  quite  sandy,  where 
it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  but  becomes  more  argillaceous  at  other  points  where 
the  beds  are  thinner,  and,  locally,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous.  The  Loess  is 
well  exposed  in  the  bluffs  at  Quincy,  where  it  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  overlies  some  beds  of  plastic  clay  and  sand,  which  are  probably  of  Post 
Tertiary  age,  and  older  than  the  true  drift.  Immediately  above  the  limestone 
here,  we  find  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  what  might  be  called  "  local  drift,'' 
consisting  'of  angular  fragments  of  chert,  embedded  in  a  brown  clay,  which 
have  probably  been  derived  from  the  subordinate  limestones.  This  is  overlaid 
by  a  few  feet  of  blue  plastic  clay  and  stratified  sands,  on  which  the  Loess  is 
deposited.  At  one  point,  near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  we  observed  underlying  the  Loess,  what  seemed  to  be  a  chocolate 
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colored  soil,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  which  may  represent  the  Post  Tertiary 
soil,  penetrated  in  the  shafl,  at  Coatsbarg,  underlying  the  Drif^  deposits. 
Here  the  true  Drift  is  wanting,  and  the  Loess  directly  overlies  these  older 
Post  Tertiary  beds.  Notwithstanding  the  unsolidified  character  of  this  deposit, 
it  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  present  a  vertical  cliff  where  it  is  intersected  by 
artificial  cuts,  and  often  remains  for  years  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,  where 
it  has  been  cut  through  by  running  streams,  or  in  grading  the  streets  of  the 
cities  that  have  been  built  upon  it.  It  is,  everywhere,  a  fine  sedimentary  accu- 
mulation, and  usually  contains  numerous  terrestrial  and  fresh  water  shells, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  fragile  structure,  are  found  entirely  perfect, 
showing  that  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  violent  movements  before 
they  were  buried  in  the  marly  sands  of  this  formation.  The  remains  of  the 
Mammoth,  Mastodon,  Megalonyz,  Casteroides,  and  other  extinct  animals, 
occur  in  the  Loess,  indicating  that  it  is  a  deposit  formed  in  a  fresh  water  lake, 
into  which  the  bones  of  land  animab,  and  the  shells  of  terrestrial  molluscs, 
were  swept  by  the  streams  running  into  it  from  the  adjacent  land.  The  term 
<*  Loess,"  was  originally  applied  to  a  similar  formation,  which  caps  the  bluffs 
of  the  river  Rhino,  in  Germany,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  American 
geologists  to  designate  beds  that  are  similar  in  their  character  and  origin,  to 
those  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Drift, — This  formation  is  composed  of  yellowish,  brown  or  blue  clays,  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  large  boulders  of  water-worn  rock,  the  whole  mass  usually 
showing  little  or  no  trace  of  stratification,  and  ranging  in  thickness  from  thirty 
to  eighty  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  heterogenous  mass  of  the  water- worn  fragments 
of  all  the  stratified  rocks  that  are  known  to  occur  for  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward,  embedded  in  brown  or  blue  clays,  and  most  cf  the  large  bould- 
ers which  it  contains,  are  derived  from  the  metamorphic  sandstones,  granites, 
sienites,  porphyries,  and  other  metamorphic  and  igneous  strata  that  occur  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  Associated  with  these,  there  are  also  rounded 
boulders,  usually  of  smaller^  sise,  derived  from  the  stratified  rocks  of  this  and 
the  adjacent  States.  Fragments  of  native  copper,  galena,  coal  and  iron  ore,  are 
oflen  intermingled  with  the  general  mass,  but  are  not  indicative  of  mines  of  those 
minerals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  such  fragments  are  found,  for  they  have 
been  transported  from  other  localities  by  the  same  powerful  agencies  to  which 
the  Drift  formation  owes  its  origin.  The  coal  shaft  at  Coatsburg  penetrated 
the  thickest  bed  of  Drift  that  has.  perhaps,  been  found  in  this  county,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  for  the  following  section  of  the  beds  passed 

through  in  sinking  this  shaft : 

mr.  Of. 
Soil  and  ye11owi»h  cUy 6  00 

Bluish  colored  cUy  and  gi«Tel 45  00 
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Clay,  with  large  boulders 40  00 

Black  soil 2    6 

Clay,  stratified 6  00 

Very  tough  bl ue  clay 20  00 

We  have  in  this  section  eighty-five  feet  of  what  may  be  considered  true  Drift, 
consisting  of  unstratified  clays  containing  gravel  and  boulders.  The  upper  six 
feet  of  the  section  probably  represents  the  age  of  the  Loess  more  properly  than 
any  other  division  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  its  formation  is  explained  by 
Prof.  Lesquereux,  in  his  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  prairies,  published  in 
vol.  I  of  this  report,  page  246  et  seq. 

The  ancient  Post  Tertiary  soil,  which  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ninety-one 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  stratified  clays  which  underlie  it,  are  of  an  older 
date  than  the  Drift  proper,  and  were  no  doubt  formed  under  very  difierent  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  first  point  in  the  State  where  a 
bed  resembling  the  surface  soil  was  observed  below  the  Drift,  as  this  shaft  was 
sunk  in  1859,  but  no  public  notice  was  made  of  it  at  that  time,  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be  a  merely  local  phenomenon  that  might  not  be  verified  elsewhere. 
Fragments  of  wood,  and  also  of  bones,  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  it 
here,  but  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  them,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  report.  Susequent  discoveries  at  other  points,  however, 
show  that  wood,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  often  found  in  this 
ancient  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  underlying  stratified  clays,  and  in  the  shaft 
at  Bloomington,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood,  some  of  which  was  perfectly  sound,  was  taken  from  a  similar 
deposit  These  stratified  clays,  and  the  sands  frequently  associated  with  them, 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  of  fresh  water  origin,  the  fossil  shells  which  they 
have  afforded  being  all  of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  species. 

At  Camp  Point,  a  few  miles  east  of  Coatsburg,  the  Quaternary  beds  were  all 
penetrated  in  sinking  a  tank  well  at  the  railroad  station.  They  were  here  only 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  bat  no  note  was  made  of  the  character  of  the  different 
beds  passed  through.  Probably  the  lower  beds  of  stratified  clays,  and  the  an- 
cient soil  above  them,  were  not  found  here,  and  the  beds  passed  through  were 
only  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  true  Drifl  deposits.  From  the  soft 
and  yielding  character  of  the  heds,  a  satisfactory  natural  section  oif  them  is 
rarely  met  with,  and  it  is  only  where  they  have  been  penetrated  in  sinking  coal 
shafts,  wells,  and  other  artificial  excavations,  that  a  correct  section  of  the  whole 
series  can  be  seen.  Along  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  the  Drift  days  and  subor- 
dinate beds  of  superficial  material  are  generally  eroded  into  sloping  hill  sides, 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation,  down  to  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  they 
rest,  and  only  very  meagre  exposures  of  the  beds  are  to  be  found  on  the  water 
courses. 
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FouiU  are  bat  Beldom  fouDd  in  the  Drift  acoumdations,  and  tbej  ooDsist 
entirely  of  the  remains  of  mammalia  ;  no  shells,  either  marine  or  fresh  water, 
ha? ing  jet  been  found  in  them  in  this  State. 

Carboniferous    System. 

All  the  paleozoic  rocks  that  appear  above  the  surface  in  this  county,  belong  to 
this  system,  and  comprise  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  series,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

Ooal*Meaiure$. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  that  contains  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  and  comprises  shales,  sand- 
stones, bituminous  slates,  and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  with  seams  of  coal  and 
the  fire  clays  that  underlie  them.  The  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  in  this 
county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  they 
include  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the  strata  associated  with  them.  The 
greatest  de? elopment  of  this  formation  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  eonnty, 
on  Little  Missouri  creek,  where  there  is  an  exposure  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
of  shales  with  two  thin  beds  of  limestone,  above  No.  2  coal,  which  is  worked  at 
different  points  in  the  valley  of  the  creek. 

The  following  section  will  show  the  general  arrangement  and  thickness  of  the 
eoal  strata,  as  they  are  developed  in  this  county : 

VT.      or. 

Hard,  gray,  nodular  Ihnestone 8  to   6 

Hfttidy  Hhalo  and  Bandstone 26  '*  80 

JllackHlislo 2  "    4 

Cottl,  No.  8,  Bometimes  wanting 1    g 

Fireclay 2  «*    8 

C  lay  a  halo 26  "80 

Coal,  No.  2 2  "    8 

FIf©  clay  and  clay  shale 4  "  10 

Gray  nodular  limestone 4  **    6 

gbale 10  "  16 

Bituminous  slate 1  «    8 

Coal,  No.  1 IJ"    2 

Shale  and  sandstone • 20  *'  30 

The  middle  coal  seam  in  the  above  section,  (No.  2,)  is  the  most  regular  in 
its  development,  and  fumbhes  altogether  the  best  coal  in  the  county.  It  out- 
crops on  the  south  fotk  of  Bear  creek,  and  is  worked  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  township  1  north,  range  6  west.  The  coal  at 
this  point  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of  good  quality, 
Deing  generally  quite  free  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron.  The  roof  is  a  bluish 
clay  shale,  of  which,  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  mine, 
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above  which  there  \b  a  thio  seam  of  bitumiaous  shale  and  soft  coal,  iodicating 
the  horizoD  of  another  coal  seam,  which  has  been  opened  on  another  branch  of 
the  creek,  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Ferguson's  mine.  The  coal  in  this 
upper  seam,  which  we  refer  to  No.  3,  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  full  of  iron  pyrites,  at  the  only  point  where  it  had  been 
opened  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  black  slate,  and  by 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  sandstone. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Ferguson's,  on  section  19,  coal  has  been 
mined  for  several  years,  by  stripping  the  seam  along  the  valley  of  a  small 
ereek,  a  tributary  of  Bear  creek,  but  the  mines  are  now  abandoned. 

On  Little  Missouri  creek,  six  miles  northeast  of  Clayton,  coal  is  dug  in  the 
same  manner,  by  stripping  the  seam  in  the  creek  valley.  The  seam  is  here 
about  twenty-eight  inches  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  This  is  on 
section  12,  township  1  north,  range  5  west.  On  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 12,  township  2  north,  range  5  west,  this  seam  has  been  worked  on  Cedar 
creek.  The  coal  is  here  about  thirty  inches  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  white 
fire  clay,  and  overlaid  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  clay  shale. 

On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34,  township  1  north,  range  5  west, 
about  a  mile  southwest  of  Clayton,  a  thin  seam  of  coal  was  opened  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  county,  where  the  coal  outcrops  on  a  small  branch 
of  McGee's  creek.  The  coal  was  found  to  be  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  thick,  and  was  overlaid  by  four  feet  of  black  shale,  which  contained  a 
few  fossil  shells,  among  which  were,  Discina  nitida^  and  an  Aviculo-pecten, 
This  is,  perhaps,  coal  No.  3,  of  the  above  section.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  township  2  north,  range  8  west,  coal  was  dug  at  an  early  day  on 
Mr.  Bigby's  land.  The  coal  was  found  here  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  with 
no  exposure  of  the  beds  associated  with  it,  and  was  mined  by  stripping  the 
seam  of  the  overlying  soil  and  clay.  It  was  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  with  six  inches  of  blue  shale,  and  about  a  foot  of  black  shale 
above  it.  The  coal  was  rather  poor  in  quality,  and  is  probably  an  outlier  of 
the  lower  seam,  No.  1.  The  coal  was  underlaid  by  sandstone,  which  was  ex- 
posed near  by,  and  a  half  mile  southwest  of  this  point,  the  concretionary  lime- 
stone of  the  St.  Louis  group  was  found  in  situ. 

South  of  Clayton,  the  country  becomes  quite  rolling  and  hilly,  but  the 
ravines  seldom  expose  the  bed  rock,  and  no  coal  is  found  outcropping,  though 
it  probably  underlies  most  of  the  surface,  north  of  McGee's  creek.  After 
crossing  this  creek  at  Hughes's  ford,  coal  is  found  in  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side,  on  section  28,  township  2  south,  range  5  west,  while  below  it,  are  outcrops 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  limestones,  the  latter  forming  the  bed  rock  in  the 
creek  valley.  The  coal  seam  has  been  opened  here  by  Mr.  Luke  Snow,  at  two 
points ;  one  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  where  a  tunnel  has  been  commenced,  and 
—7 
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th€  other,  on  a  small  rayiDe  still  farther  south,  where  the  seam  has  been  worked 
in  an  open  trench  on  the  outcrop.  The  coal  is  here  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminous  shale,  above 
which,  about  six  feet  of  day  shale  was  seen.  The  beds  immediately  below  the 
coal  were  not  exposed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  outcrop  of  the 
lower  seam.  No.  1.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  township  2  south, 
range  5  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  that  was  known  as  Bassett's  coal  bank, 
and  was  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  county,  in  1853. 
The  coal  is  here  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about 
two  feet  of  black  shale,  containing  numerous  fossils,  among  which  were  a  large 
Discinay  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Discina  nittda,  Aviculopecten  Coxana,  A. 
peUucidu$^  Productus  fnuricatus,  Orthmna  cras9a,  Orthoceras  Rushensis,  and 
PleurophoruM  aoleni/ormis.  On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township '3 
south,  range  6  west,  there  is  a  similar  outcrop  of  ooal  and  bituminous  shale, 
the  latter  containing  the  same  fossils  as  at  Bassett's.  South  of  Liberty,  and 
west  of  Kingston,  coal  outcrops  at  various  localities  on  the  head-waters  of  Mc- 
Donald's creek,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  the 
beds  were  worked  quite  extensively,  and  the  coal  hauled  on  wagons  to  supply 
the  Qutncy  market.  Since  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  however,  coal  can 
be  more  cheaply  obtained  from  the  mines  in  McDonough  county,  and  those 
formerly  worked  in  this  part  of  the  county,  have  been  generally  abandoned. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  coal  still  dug  in  this  vicinity,  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  An  analysis  of  Bassett's  coal,  reported  in  Dr. 
Korwood*s  ** Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals,"  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the 
following  results : 

Specific  grarity 1.2684 

Lo60  in  coking 42.62 

Totol  weight  of  coke 67.48 

100.00 

Analysis:    Moisture 9.20 

Volatile  matters 83.32 

Carbon  in  coke 61.48 

Ashes,  pale  red 6.00 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 66.91 

The  Coal  Measures  in  the  south  part  of  this  county,  as  in  Pike,  are  quite 
irregular  in  their  development,  and  seem  to  assume  the  character  of  outliers 
from  the  main  ooal  field.  North  of  Columbus,  the  three  lower  seams  are  found 
in  their  regular  order,  although  not  all  equally  constant  in  their  development. 
Coal  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  seam,  is  by  far  the  most  constant,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  found  underlying  nearly  all  of  townships  1  and  2  north,  in  ranges  5  and 
6  west,  in  this  county,  and  may  be  reached  by  shafts,  at  a  depth  varying  from 
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seven ty-fiye  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
Quaternary  beds  at  the  different  points.  At  Camp  Point,  No.  2  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  at  Coatsburg,  at  129  feet.  Its  general  thickness 
is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  being  about  the  same  here  as  in  McDonough 
county.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but  the  seam  seldom  has  a  good  roof, 
and,  consequently,  requires  considerable  expenditure  for  cribbing,  where  the 
mines  are  to  be  worked  permanently.  South  of  Columbus,  there  is  no  devel- 
opment of  coal  in  this  county,  that  would  justify  the  expectation  of  its  ever 
becoming  a  valuable  mining  region,  though  considerable  coal  may  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Liberty  and  Kingston,  extending  south  to  the  Pike  county  line, 
perhaps  sufficient  for  the  local  supply  of  that  part  of  the  county  for  some  years 
to  come.  Mill  creek,  on  the  western  borders  of  this  region,  and  McQee's 
creek,  on  the  east,  show  continuous  exposures  throughout  their  whole  course 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  that  lie  entirely  below  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  clearly  define  a  horizon,  below  which  no  workable  coal  seam  has  ever 
been  found.  These  limestones  may  be  reached  any  where  over  the  coal  field 
in  this  county,  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  when  reached,  a 
further  search  for  coal,  by  going  deeper,  will  only  result  in  failure.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  ('oal  Measures  rest  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  and  hence  the  outcrop  of  this  rock  is  a  valuable  guide,  in  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  coal  area ;  but  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
this  limestone  is  not  found,  and  the  Coal  Measures  rest  upon  a  lower  division 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as  they  also  do  in  Pike  county.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  erosion  of  the  limestone  strata  before  the  coal  epoch,  by 
which  the  upper  beds  have  been  wholly,  or  partially  removed,  allowing  the 
Coal  Measures  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  lower  divisions  of  the  series. 
But  whenever  any  division  of  this  limestone  series  is  reached  in  searching  for 
coal,  it  is  entirely  useless  to  extend  the  search  below  that  horizon. 

St,  Louts  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  usually  forms  the  substratum  on  which  the  Coal 
Measures  rest,  and  will  be  found  outcropping  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  the  northwestern,  as  well  as  the 
southeastern  portions  of  the  county.  The  upper  division  of  this  formation  is 
usually  a  light  gray  concretionary,  or  brecciated  limestone,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  below  which,  there  is  usually  a  regularly  bedded  brown,  or 
brownish  gray  magnesian  limestone,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  which 
locally  becomes  shaly,  and  passes  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  shale.  The 
concretionary  limestone  sometimes  contains  irregular  seams  of  green  shale,  or 
marly  clay,  disseminated  through  it,  and  at  some  points,  as  at  Butt's  Mill,  on 
McOee's  creek,  is  entirely  replaced  by  green  shales.  At  this  point,  there  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  thickness  of  this  group  exposed,  coiisisting  of  regularly 
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bedded  limestones  at  the  base,  passing  upward  into  green  and  bluish  colored 
shales,  which  are  overlaid  by  ferruginous  sandstone,  the  latter  representing  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  On  Watera's  Branch,  a  half  mile  south  of  this 
mill,  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  regularly  bedded  limestone  of  this  group, 
about  ten  feet  thick,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
There  is  a  bed  of  earthy  gray  limestone  about  four  feet  thick,  intercalated  in 
it  at  this  point,  that  appears  like  a  hydraulic  rock.  The  concretionary  mem- 
ber of  this  group,  outcrops  on  the  upper  course  of  McGee's  creek,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Columbus,  and  with  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  below,  con- 
tinues along  the  bluffs  of  this  creek,  through  its  whole  course  in  this  county. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hughes's  ford,  on  section  27,  township  2  south,  range  5  west, 
the  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  this  series  is  well  exposed,  the  bed  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  overlies  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  which 
extend  below  the  creek  level.  In  the  Coatsburg  coal  shafl,  this  limestone  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shaft 
was  carried  on  through  it,  and  into  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk 
group,  where  it  terminated  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  On  the 
Walnut  fork  of  Mill  creek,  about  four  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Colum- 
bus, this  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21,  township 
1  south,  range  7  west,  and  as  it  is  only  about  seven  miles  to  its  outcrop  on  Mc- 
Gee's creek,  east  of  that  town,  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the  bed  rock 
entirely  across  the  divide  between  these  points,  and  separates  the  coal,  south 
of  Columbus,  from  that  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mendon,  this  limestone  was  met  with  at  several  points,  and  is  overlaid  by  the 
coarse  quartzose  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Here  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
a  light  gray,  more  or  less  concretionary  rock,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, below  which,  we  find  the  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  shaly  beds, 
which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group.  This  limestone  is  also  found  well 
exposed  on  the  tributaries  of  Bear  creek,  in  township  2  north,  range  8  west, 
and  on  the  main  creek,  on  its  upper  course,  for  some  distance  further  east, 
where  it  passes  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  becomes  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county. 

This  limestone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  either  by  its  lithological  characters  or  the 
fossils  which  it  contains.  The  light  grey  concretionary  limestone,  is  charac- 
terized by  two  species  of  fossil  corals,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  found  al 
nearly  every  locality  where  the  rock  is  exposed,  and  are  often  met  with  in  fine 
specimens,  weathered  out  of  the  limestone,  and  lying  in  detached  masses  in  the 
debris  along  the  streams.  They  are  generally  silicious,  and  where  they  have 
not  been  rolled  and  water-worn  after  being  detached  from  the  rock,  they  retain 
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perfectly  their  original  form  and  are  frequently  of  a  reddish  pink  color  from 
the  silicLous  matter,  which  has  replaced  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  original 
coral.  These  corals  belong  to  the  genus  Lithostrotion,  and  are  known  as  the 
2/.  canadense  and  L,  proli/erum,  and  the  former  species,  which  usually  occurs  in 
massive  forms,  is  popularly  known  as  *'  petrified  honey  comb,''  from  the  polygo- 
nal form  of  the  numerous  calyces  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  the  magnesian  and  shaly  beds  of  this  group,  fossils  are  usually  quite 
abundant,  and  among  the  most  striking  forms  we  may  mention  the  screw  shaped 
fossil,  known  as  the  Archimeiles,  the  axis  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Bryozoa.  The 
largest  form  of  this  interesting  genus,  the  A,  Wort?ieniy  of  Hall,  is  found 
abundantly  through  the  shaly  beds  of  this  group,  and  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  attain  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Various  other  forms  of  Bryozoa 
also  abound  in  this  rock,  and  at  some  localities,  the  magnesian  beds  of  this 
group  appear  to  be  in  good  part  composed  of  the  delicate,  reticulated  remains 
of  this  class  of  organic  forms.  Marine  shells  are  also  abundant  in  the  same 
beds,  among  which  are  Spirifer  lateralis^  S.  sub'SBqualia,  Rhynchonella  rmUata^ 
R.  mbcuneata,  Retzia  Verneuiliana,  Or  (his  dubuij  Terebratula  hastata^.Platyce" 
rasy  aculirostris^  and  Productus  Altonensis,  A  knowledge  of  these  species  will 
enable  the  observer  to  identify  this  formation  wherever  it  may  appear,  as  some 
of  them  have  a  wide  geographical  range,  especially  the  Lithostrotion  canadense, 
which  is  known  to  range  from  Illinois  to  Alabama,  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  Utah, 
we  found  it  embedded  in  the  highly  metaphoric  limestones  of  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains, within  twenty  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Hence  we  may  understand  the 
great  value  of  fossils  to  the  geological  observer,  as  they  enable  him  to  establish 
the  identity  of  strata  at  widely  separated  points,  where  the  lithological  charac- 
ters of  the  beds  are  completely  changed,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  strata. 

Keokuk  Group, — This  group  immediately  underlies  the  limestone  just  des* 
cribed,  and  usually  appears  in  two  well  marked  divisions.  The  upper  one 
consists  of  bluish  gray  or  grayish  brown  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  and  shaly 
limestones,  enclosing  silicious  geodes  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  a  part  of  which  are  solid  spheres  of  crystalline  quartz,  cov- 
ered externally  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony,  while  others  are  hollow,  and 
have  their  inner  surfaces  covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  caicite,  or 
dolomite,  or  with  the  mammillary  forms  of  chalcedony.  Crystals  of  arragonite, 
iron  pyrites  and  zinc  blende  are  are  also  occasionally  found  in  these  silicious 
geodes,  and  the  finest  cabinet  specimens  of  the  crystallized  minerals  above 
mentioned  to  be  found  in  this  State,  are  obtained  from  this  bed.  The  shales 
and  shaly  limestones  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded,  yields 
readily  to  the  influence  of  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  silicious  geodes  are 
readily  weathered  out  and  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  beds  of  the 
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small  streams  by  which  this  formation  is  intersected.  The  Goatsbnrg  coal 
shafl  terminated  in  this  bed  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  we  obtained  several  finely  crystallized  geodes  here  in  1860, 
from  the  material  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  this  shaft.  This  division  of 
the  group  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  well  exposed  on  McGee's 
creek,  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  on  Bear  creek,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  streams  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Locally,  this  portion  of 
the  group  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  the  beds  are  then  filled  with  the  same 
species  of  fossil  shells  and  corals  that  characterize  the  lower  division.  Another 
species  of  Archimedes  much  smaller  than  that  found  in  the  St.  Louis  group, 
called  the  A.  (hoenana^  occurs  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  this 
group,  and  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  this  interesting  genus  of  fossil 
Biyozoa, 

The  lower  division  of  the  Keokuk  group,  consists  mainly  of  bluish  gray 
limestones  in  quite  regular  beds,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, separated  by  intercalations  of  buff*  or  blue  shale,  or  marly  clay.  Towards 
the  base  it  is  very  thin  bedded  and  cherty,  the  flii^y  material  predominating 
greatly  over  the  calcareous.  These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  quarries  at  Quincy,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where 
extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  in  these  cherty  beds,  and  also  on  the 
small  creek  at  Whipple's  mill,  where  they  gradually  pass  upward  into  the  more 
regularly  bedded  limestones  above.  At  Col.  Jamieson's  place,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Quincy,  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  group,  the  equivalents 
of  the  beds  quarried  at  N^auvoo  and  Keokuk  are  exposed,  and  higher  up  on  the 
creek  above  mentioned,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  east,  the  quarries  were 
opened  in  this  limestone  to  furnbh  the  foundation  stone  for  Gov.  Wood's  man- 
sion, in  Quincy.  These  quarries  afforded  an  evenly  bedded,  bluish  gray, 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  in  beds  from  six  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  furnish- 
ed large  slabs  of  dimension  stone,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  rock  could 
be  split  into  the  desired  form  The  quarry  rock  at  this  point  is  directly  over- 
laid by  the  brown  shales  of  the  geode  bed. 

From  Quincy  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  outcrops  at 
various  points  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  well  exposed  on  Bear  creek,  near 
the  Lima  and  Quincy  road,  where  it  forms  a  mural  cliff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  hight.  It  is  also  found  on  all  the  small  streams  in  the  west  part  of  the 
oounty  as  far  south  as  Mill  creek,  and  on  both  forks  of  that  stream,  though 
not  on  the  main  creek.  The  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  group,  are 
mainly  composed  of  organic  matter,  and  are  formed  from  the  calcareous  por- 
tions of  the  molluscs,  crinoids  and  corals,  which  existed  in  such  countless 
numbers  in  the  carboniferous  ocean  during  this  period  of  the  earth's  history, 
as  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  material  required  to  form  entire  groups  of 
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limestone  strata.  All  these  animals  secrete  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  form  the 
habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  the  solid  integuments  of  their  various  parts, 
and  these  calcareous  fragments,  cemented  together  by  the  chemical  precipitation 
of  the  mineral  matters  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  now  consti- 
tute, many  of  the  limestones  and  marbles,  out  of  which  our  cities  are  built, 
and  which  enter  so  largely,  under  various  forms,  into  the  economic  uses  of 
human  life.  The  alternations  of  limestone  with  seams  of  clay  or  shale^  indi- 
cate the  changing  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  ocean  at  this  time,  as  these 
clay  scTams  are  formed  by  the  muddy  sediments  that  at  various  times  were  intro- 
duced by  currents  or  other  causes  into  the  ocean,  which,  settling  to  the  bottom, 
formed  the  shaly  sedimentary  strata  by  which  the  limestones  are  separated. 
The  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  occur  almost  everywhere,  that  the  rock 
is  exposed.  In  the  debris  of  the  old  quarries  northeast  of  Quincy  we  found 
Archimedes  Owenana^  Agaricocrinus  Americanus^  Actinocrinus  pemodosuSj  A. 
hiturhinatuSj  Spirifer  Keokuk^  Productus  punctatus^  and  Zaphrentu  dalii.  In 
the  quarries  at  Quincy  we  obtained  Avicuiopecten  amplus,  Spirifer  strtatusy  and 
Productus  semireticulatus,  from  the  cherty  beds  at  the  base  of  the  group. 

Burlington  Limestone. — This  formation  differs  but  little  in  its  lithological 
characters  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  it  is  usually  of 
a  lighter  gray  color,  and  contains  intercalated  beds  of  buff  or  brown  limestone, 
while  the  bands  of  argillaceous  shale,  which  separate  the  beds  in  the  Keokuk 
group,  are  not  seen  in  this.  There  is,  however,  one  band  of  green  clay,  or 
clay  shale,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  intercalated  in  the  beds  at 
Quincy  about  midway  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  exposure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  city,  where  the  beds  are  well  exposed.  At  the  quarries  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  limestone,  opposite  the  steamboat  landing,  the  cherty  beds 
belonging  to  the  Keokuk  group  are  quarried,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
the  underlying  limestones  are  well  exposed,  and  are  extensively  quarried  to 
supply  the  demand  for  building  stone,  and  for  burning  into  lime.  The  rock  is 
tolerably  even  bedded,  and  affords  some  layers  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
which,  when  free  from  chert,  may  be  cut  with  facility,  and  forms  an  excellent 
building  stone. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  blufb  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  City  of  Quincy : 

nn. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 62 

Thin  bedded,  ehertj  limestone,  (Keokuk.) ;.  13 

Light  gray  limestone,  (Burlington.) 12 

Band  of  green  shalj  clay,  (Burlington.) 0  4  in 

Buff  and  light  gray  limestones,  (Burlington.) ^ 86 
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Tbe  lower  forty-eight  feet  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  Burlington  limestone, 
Mid  forniBhes  moet  of  the  building  stone,  and  limestone  for  the  manufacture  of 
qaidL  Hme,  to  supply  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  limestones 
are  a  nearly  pore  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  often  contain 
pockets,  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  calcite.  The  buff  and  brown  layers 
ooDtaio  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron  in  small  quantities,  and  some  of  the 
lower  beds  of  this  formation  are  highly  magnesian,  and  approach  a  true  dolo- 
mite in  their  composition.  On  Mill  creek,  at  the  old  mill,  six  miles  southeast 
of  Quincy,  there  is  about  forty  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed,  the  lower  part 
of  which  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  light  gray  and  brown  limestone,  all 
of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  magnesian  in  their  composition,  and  afford 
an  excellent  building  stone,  comparatively  free  from  chert,  and  sufficiently 
massive  to  furnish  dimension  stone  of  any  desired  size.  From  this  point,  to 
the  south  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  forms  continuous  outcrops  along 
the  river  bluffs,  the  exposures  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  This  limestone  outcrops  only  over  a  limited  area  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  Quincy  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  3  south,  range  7  west,  would  represent  very  nearly  its 
eastern  boundary,  while  its  western  would  be  determined  by  the  river  blufis. 
The  quarries  at  Quincy  have  afforded  a  good  many  fine  examples  of  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  this  group,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common  spe- 
cies: Sptri/er  plenuSy  S.  Grimesi^  Aih^ris  lameUota.  A.  incrassahis,  Chonetes 
Illinouenns,  Productus  semiretictdattts,  P,  punctatiUy  Metoptoma  umbella,  Plor 
tyceras  QuincyensiSy  P.  bisertaliSj  Actinocrinus  Vemeuilianus,  A.  ohlatus,  A. 
J3ageri\  A,  Christyi,  A.  pyriformu,  Granatocrmus  Norwoadi,  and  G,  melo. 
From  the  lower  beds  of  this  limestone,  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs,  between 
Mill  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the  county,  we  obtained  Actinocrinm  carica^ 
a  very  rare  species,  not  yet  found  at  any  other  locality  in  the  State,  A.  uni- 
comis,  A,  claruMy  A.  discoideuSj  A,  verrucosus^  Strotocrinus  umhrosm,  CodO' 
vaster  stellifarmiSj  and  Peniremites  ehngatusy  with  three  species  of  Platycrinus 
not  yet  determined.  At  Quincy,  we  obtained  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
remains  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  consisting  of  teeth  and  spines,  and  noticed 
one  layer  of  limestone,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  quarries,  that  was  well  filled 
with  these  fragmentary  remains.  The  large  spine,  Physonemus  gigas^  figured 
on  PI.  II,  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Thayer's  mill,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city.  The  "fish  bed  "  of  this  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series  was  first  noticed  at  Quincy,  and  a  fine  series  of  teeth  and  spines  were 
pbtained  from  it  as  early  as  1854. 

The  fossil  shells  and  crinoids  above  named,  are  nearly  all  of  them  peculiar 
to  this  rock,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  enable  the  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish this  limestone  from  the  Keokuk  group,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  in 
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its  litbologioal  characiers,  being  largely  composed,  like  that,  of  the  calcareous 
portions  of  the  marine  animals  that  swarmed,  in  countless  numbers,  in  the  old 
Carboniferous  ocean  in  wbicb  tbese  limestones  were  formed.  Nearly  all  of  tbe 
purely  calcareous  strata  of  this  formation,  are  made  up  of  tbe  remains  of  marine 
animals,  in  wbicb  tbe  Orinoidea,  or  Encrinites,  largely  predominate,  and  bence 
it  bas  been  called  tbe  Onnoidal,  or  Encrinital  limestone,  by  some  of  tbe  early 
observers.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  cbert  or  flint,  disseminated  tbrougb  it 
in  seams  and  nodules,  sometimes  forming  irregular  layers  between  tbe  limestone 
strata,  but  more  frequently  in  detacbed  nodular  or  ovoid  masses,  in  tbe  lime- 
stones. Tbese  cbert  bands  and  nodules  furnisbed  tbe  flints,  so  mucb  used  by 
tbe  Indians  in  tbe  manufacture  of  spears,  arrow-beads,  and  otber  rude  imple- 
ments, and  it  was  probably  tbe  most  useful  and  valuable  mineral  known  to 
tbem,  anterior  to  tbeir  acquaintance  witb  tbe  wbite  man. 

Tbis  limestone  will  be  found  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  bluffs,  for  a  few  miles  nortb 
of  Quincy,  but  at  so  Iowa  level  as  to  be  seldom  exposed  by  tbe  natural  outcrop 
of  tbe  strata.  On  Mill  creek,  it  may  be  found  for  several  miles  up  tbe  creek, 
and  on  all  tbe  smaller  streams,  to  tbe  soutb  line  of  tbe  county,  it  forms  tbe 
principal  rock  exposed. 

Kmderhook  Group, — ^Immediately  beneatb  tbe  Burlington  limestone,  we 
find  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata,  consisting  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  sbales, 
and  tbin  beds  of  impure  limestone,  only  a  portion  of  wbicb  appear  above  tbe 
surface  in  tbis  county,  to  wbicb  tbe  name  Kinderbook  group  bas  been  applied, 
from  tbeir  fine  exposure  near  tbe  village  of  Kinderbook,  in  Pike  county.  Tbe 
first  considerable  exposure  met  witb  in  tbis  county,  was  at  Fall  creek,  twelve 
miles  below  Quincy,  wbere  tbere  is  about  tbirty  feet  of  tbis  group  to  be  seen 
in  tbe  creek  bluffii  beneatb  tbe  Burlington  limestone.  Tbe  section  bere  is  as 
follows : 

FEKT. 

Burlington  limestone 20 

Sandy  shale  and  sandstone 20 

Thin  bedded,  silicious  limestone. .....,, 10 

Shale  to  the  creek  level 0 

Tbis  formation  is  altogetber  about  a  bnndred  feet  in  tbickness,  and  fre- 
quently bas  a  bed  of  black,  or  cbooolate  colored  sbale  intercalated  in  tbe  lower 
portion,  wbicb  bas  led  many  to  tbe  belief  tbat  cbal  migbt  be  found  in  it. 
Tbis  black  sbale  was  reaobed,  in  tbe  boring  made  just  below  tbe  city  of  Quincy, 
in  search  of  coal,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  does  not 
come  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  this  county.  As  it  lies  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  below  any  coal  seam  known  in  this  country,  all  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  search  for  coal  in  this  formation,  can  only  result  in  pecuniary  loss  and 
disappointment.  This  group  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  lithological  charac- 
ters, and  at  some  localities,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  consists  mainly  of 
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calcareous  shales  and  magnesian  limestones.  The  bed  of  silicious  limestone 
near  the  base  of  the  above  section,  may  represent  the  light  blue,  or  dove  col- 
ored limestone,  called  in  the  Missouri  Report,  <*  Lithographic  Limestone,"  but 
at  this  locality,  it  appears  more  like  a  stratified  flint  than  anything  else.  Fos- 
sils are  quite  abundant  in  the  silicious  gritstones  at  Kinder  hook,  and  several 
points  in  Pike  county,  but  none  were  found  at  the  exposures  on  Fall  creek. 
The  outcrop  of  this  formation  in  Adams  county,  is  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  bluffs,  from  this  creek  to  the  south  line  of  the  county. 

Ec  onomical     Oe  ology. 

Bituminous  Coal. — About  one-half  of  the  entire  area  of  Adams  county  is 
underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  embracing  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  county,  and  the  strata  developed  here,  include  the  three  lower  coal 
seams,  and  the  beds  usually  associated  with  them,  but  the  coal  seams,  except 
the  middle  one,  are  very  irregular  in  their  development,  and  therefore  be- 
come of  little  value  for  the  production  of  coal.  The  middle  seam,  or  No.  2, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Colchester  coal  in  McDonough  county,  is  generally  quite 
regular  in  its  development,  and  will  be  found  underlying  most  of  the  region 
north  and  east  of  Columbus.  Its  average  thickness  is  a  little  over  two  feet, 
though  it  frequently  attains  to  thirty  inches,  and  sometimes  to  three  feet.  The 
coal  it  affords  is  of  a  fair  quality,  and  in  some  respects,  above  the  average  of 
our  western  coals.  The  analysis  of  Bassett's  coal,  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  coal  obtained  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  following  analysis  of  Higby% 
coal,  two  miles  north  of  Mendon,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  outlier  of  coal 
No.  1.  This  analysis  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  and  is  given 
in  Norwood's  **  Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals  ** : 

Specific  gravity 1.8864 

Loss  in  colLing 48.4 

Total  weight  of  colie 51.6 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture 10.0 

Volatile  matters 38.4 

Carbon  in  coke 41.2 

Ashes  (yellow) 10.4 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 48.0 

This  is  a  heavier  coal  than  that  from  No.  2,  and  contains  about  seven  per 
cent,  less  of  fixed  carbon,  according  to  the  analysis  here  given.  The  coals 
from  Nos.  1  and  3,  are  usually  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  No.  2, 
and  the  two  former  are  not  likely  to  be  found  sufficiently  persistent  in  their  de- 
velopment in  this  county,  to  be  of  any  great  economical  value  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  fossil  fuel.  Over  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  oonnty,  No.  2  has 
been  found  wherever  the  Measures  have  been  penetrated  to  the  proper  depth, 
or  where  the  right  horizon  has  been  exposed  by  natural  causes.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  successful  mining  of  this  seam,  is  the  shalj  character  of  the 
roof,  which  is  usually  a  blue  clay  shale,  though  it  has  been  seen  at  a  few  local- 
ities where  it  was  overlaid  by  a  bituminous  shale,  which  forms  a  good  roof. 
This  coal  seam  will  aflPord,  according  to  the  usual  mining  estimates,  about  two 
million  tons  of  coal  to  each  square  mile  of  surface  which  it  underlies,  and 
although  at  the  present  time,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  coal  except  along 
the  railroad  lines,  yet  the  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  a  good  coal,  two  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  will  be  considered  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to 
be  opened,  wherever  it  can  be  reached  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Building  Stone. — ^AU  the  principal  limestone  groups  of  this  county,  furnish 
more  or  less  building  stone  of  good  quality,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  where  some  of  them  are  not  easily  accessible  in  the 
bluffs  or  valleys  of  the  streams.  The  Burlington  limestone,  which  is  exten- 
sively quarried  at  Quincy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  deposits 
of  building  stone  in  the  county,  and  as  its  aggregate  thickness  is  about  one 
hundred  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  building  stone,  the  supply 
from  this  formation  alone  might  be  fairly  considered  as  inexhaustible.  It  is 
for  the  most  part,  a  light  gray,  or  nearly  white  semi-crystalline  limestone,  which 
cuts  easily  when  free  from  chert,  and  is  an  excellent  stone  for  dry  walls,  as 
well  as  for  caps  and  sills,  and  all  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  cut  stone  are 
required.  The  buflP  and  brown  layers  contain  a  small  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  and  the  surface  becomes  more  or  less  stained  by  long  exposure,  but 
the  light  gray  beds  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition, 
and  generally  retain  their  original  color.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk 
limestone  is  similar  to  the  Burlington  in  its  composition,  but  is  usually  of  a 
little  darker  bluish  gray  color.  The  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  the  St. 
Louis  group,  is  an  evenly  stratified  rock,  admirably  adapted  for  common  use 
in  foundation  walls,  and  especially  for  bridge  abutments  and  culverts,  where  a 
rock  is  required  to  withstand  the  combined  action  of  frost  and  moisture.  This 
rock  may  be  found  in  the  bluflfs  of  McGce's  creek,  through  nearly  its  whole 
course  in  this  county,  and  also  on  Bear  creek  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county.  The  bed  is  variable  in  thickness,  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  feet,  and  it  often  affords  massive  strata  from  two  to  three  feet  thick. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ferguson's  coal  bank,  four  miles  northwest  of  Camp  Point, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  brown  sandstone  overlying  coal  No.  3,  which  seems  to 
stand  exposure  well,  as  it  forms  a  mural  cliff,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  along 
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the  oreek  for  some  distanoe,  and  would  probably  make  a  durable  building  stone. 
There  are  but  few  counties  in  this  State  where  good  building  stone  is  so  abund- 
ant, and  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  here. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — Most  of  the  limestone  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  is  obtained  from  the  Burlington  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quincy,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  article  is  produced  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  beds  of  the  Burlington, 
and  the  bluish  gray  strata  of  the  Keokuk  group,  are  either  of  them  sufficiently 
free  from  silicious,  or  other  foreign  material,  when  carefully  selected,  to  pro- 
duce a  quick  lime  of  excellent  quality.  The  upper  or  concretionary  bed  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  is  also,  at  many  localities,  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
may  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
where  the  underlying  formations  are  not  accessible.  Its  outcrop  is  mainly 
around  the  borders  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
conglomerate  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  coal  series. 

Fire  and  Potter's  Clays. — The  under  clays  of  coal  seams  No.  1  and  2,  are 
usually  of  good  qmtlity,  and  where  the  strata  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  they 
become  valuable  deposits  of  fire  clay,  and  may  be  sueoessfully  worked  in  con. 
nection  with  the  coal  seams.  At  some  points,  there  is  a  bed  of  fine,  light  blue 
clay  shale,  intervening  between  these  two  coal  seams,  which,  on  exposure, 
weathers  to  a  fine  plastic  clay,  and  forms  an  excellent  potter's  clay.  This  is 
the  bed  from  which  the  clays  used  in  the  potteries  at  Ripley,  in  Brown  county, 
have  been  obtained.  This  bed  of  clay  shale  is  exposed  at  various  points  in 
this  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  potter's  clay,  while  the 
under  clay  of  No.  2  may  be  used  for  the' manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

Clay  and  Sand  for  Brick, — The  sub-soil  clays  of  this  county,  intermingled 
with  the  fine  sand  of  the  Loess,  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  brick,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  State  that 
have  produced  as  good  an  article  of  common  brick,  as  has  been  manufactured 
for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Quinc^^  Tn  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  Loess  is  wanting,  the  sand  for  this  purpose  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  small  streams.  These  materials  are  so  universally 
abundant,  that  almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  may  find  them  at  hand  upon 
his  own  premises,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  brick  required  for  building 
purposes. 

Soil  and  Timber. — As  an  agricultural  region,  this  county  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  portion  of  the  State  of  the  same  geographical  area.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county,  including  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  through  its  entire  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and  clays  of  the  Loess, 
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and  possesses  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  witb  an  undulating  surface,  which 
furnishes  a  free  drainage,  so  that,  with  a  rather  porus  sub-soil,  it  is  less  subject 
to  the  deleterious  influences- of  remarkably  dry  or  wet  seasons,  than  the  other 
upland  soils  of  the  county.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this  variety  of  soil 
consists  principally  of  red,  white  and  black  oak,  pig-nut  and  shell-bark  hicko- 
ry, elm,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple,  linden,  wild  cherry  and  honey 
locust.  These  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  this 
portion  of  Adams  county  has  been  long  and  favorably  known,  as  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  regions  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  breaks  of  MoGee's  creek,  and  its  tributaries,  the  surface  is  consider- 
ably broken,  and  the  soil,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Drift  clays,  is  a 
stiff  clay  loam,  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  grass,  than  almost 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  latitude.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this 
kind  of  soil  consists  mainly  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  which 
is  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  ^^  oak  ridges,"  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  on  the  small  streams,  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  compara- 
tively level  prairie,  covered  with  a  deep,  black  soil,  highly  charged  with  vege- 
table matter,  derived  from  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  the  shrubs  and 
grasses  which  clothe  its  surface.  This  black  prairie  soil  is  predicated  upon  a 
fine  silicious  brown  clay  sub-soil,  which  does  not  permit  the  surface  water  to 
pass  freely  through  it,  and  hence  these  lands  suffer  greatly  from  a  surplus  of 
water  during  a  wet  season.  They  are  very  productive,  however,  when  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  latitude.  A  judicious  system  of  drainage  would  add  greatly  to 
the  productive  capacities  of  this  soil.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  bordering  the 
Mississippi,  are  generally  similar  in  their  character  to  those  in  Pike  county, 
and  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  same  varieties  mentioned  in  describing  the 
bottom  lands  of  that  county,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Where  these  bottom 
lands  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  are  exceedingly 
productive,  and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county. 
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Thit  conDty  embraoes  a  auperficial  area  of  only  about  eight  and  a  half  town- 
diipi,  or  three  handred  and  six  square  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
bj  Behuyler  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Crooked  oreek  and  the  Illinois  river ;  on 
tlie  fouth,  by  Pike ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Adams  county.  The  county  is  well 
watered  by  the  two  streams  already  mentioned  as  forming  its  eastern  boundary, 
aod  by  HoOee's  ereek,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  giving 
a  eomplete  surface  drainage  to  its  entire  area.  The  general  surface  level  of 
the  uplands,  ranges  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  principal  streams,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  originally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  upland  prairies  are  small,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  county.  The  bottom  lands 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  are  mostly  prairie,  with  belts  of  timber 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  water  courses. 

The  uplands  are  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  the 
surface  is  cut  into  sharp  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  The  best  soils 
upon  the  uplands,  are  those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  and  are  characterised  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  the  common  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  elm,  sugar  maple, 
black  walnut,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  etc.,  and  are  restricted  to  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Illinois  river  blufb.  In  their  productive  qualities,  these  lands 
are  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Further  west,  on  the  tributaries  of 
Crooked  creek  and  McOee's  creek,  the  timber  is  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  varieties  of  each,  and  the  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  derived  mainly  from  the  brown  clays  of  the  Drift  formation.  The  prairie 
soil  is  usually  a  dark  chocolate  clay  loam,  highly  charged  with  humus,  espe- 
cially on  the  level  portions,  where  the  annual  accumulations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  have  been  retained,  and  in  its  productive  qualities,  it  ranks 
next  to  the  timbered  soils  of  the  Loess.  It  rests  upon  a  subsoil  of  argillaceous 
loam,  which  is  also  rich  In  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  essential  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  will  furnish  the  essential  elements  to  replenish  the 
surface  soil,  when  it  becomes  exhausted  by  a  lona:  continued  and  injudicious 
system  of  cultivation. 
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The  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  possess  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  when  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  are  protected 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  floods,  they  are  very  productive.  The 
timber  of  the  bottom  lands  consists  of  Cottonwood,  soft  maple,  linden,  ash,  elm, 
black  and  white  walnut,  pecan,  hackberry,  sycamore,  swamp  white  oak,  bur  oak, 
Spanish  oak,  coffee-nut,  shell-bark  hickory,  honey  locust,  wild  plum,  crab 
apple,  dogwood,  etc.  Although  much  of  this  land  is  now  too  wet  for  cultiva. 
tion,  being  subjected  to  overflow  from  the  periodical  floods  in  the  river,  yet  its 
surface  is  constantly  rising,  from  the  accumulations  of  sediment  left  by  the 
river  floods,  and  by  the  material  constantly  being  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
wash  from  the  neighboring  highlands.  Thu'<,  the  hills  are  being  leveled,  and 
the  valleys  filled  up,  a  process  constantly  carried  on  now,  as  in  all  past  time, 
by  which,  in  the  coming  ages,  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  will  become 
fitted  for  man's  use,  and  be  made  subservient  to  his  interests.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  area  of  tillable  land  on  our  river  bottoms,  and  the  time  b  not  very 
distant,  when  their  entire  surface  will  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Geology. 

The  geological  formationt  of  ^rown  county,  comprise  the  Quaternary,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and 
the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as  they  are  de- 
veloped in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  following  section  will  show  the  rela- 
tive position  and  thickness  of  the  formations  above  named,  as  they  appear  in 
this  county :  ' 


Quatemarj  System,  including  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift. 80  to  110 

Coal  Measures 180  "  140 

St  Louis  Limestone 80  *^    40 

Keokuk  group 40  "    60 

The  Quaternary  System  includes  all  the  superficial  beds  of  soil,  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  etc.,  which  cover  up  all  the  older  formations,  except  along  the  streams 
where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of 
running  water.  It  is  the  newest,  or  last  formed  of  all  the  geological  systems, 
and  includes  among  its  fossils,  only  the  living  species  of  animals,  and  those 
closely  allied  to  them.  The  term  Alluvium,  includes  the  surface  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  prairies,  and  the  bottom  lands  along  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and 
smaller  streams.  Possibly,  the  former  may  correspond  nearer,  in  the  time  of 
its  formation,  with  the  Loess,  than  with  the  deposits  of  the  river  valleys,  but 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  coincident  with  the  latter,  in  its  formation, 
and  hence  of  Alluvial  age.  The  Alluvium  of  the  Illinois  river  valley,  like 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  consists,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  exposures  in 
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Ae  baalcB  of  die  rirer  and  the  small  streams  by  which  it  is  intersected,  of 
•aada,  ekja,  aad  regeUble  mould,  more  or  less  perfectly  stratified,  and  fre- 
qvcBtlj  replaeiDg  each  other  at  short  intervals.  It  has  been  formed,  in  part, 
hnm  the  traoaported  material  brought  down  by  the  river  current,  together  with 
tte  vegetable  and  animal  snbetances  that  decay  upon  the  surface,  to  which  is 
added,  the  sands,  clays,  and  organic  matter,  that  is  washed  down  upon  it  from 
the  neigfaboring  hills. 

The  Loess  is  restricted  to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  and 
attaana  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  but  thins  out  gradually 
from  the  blnffs  towards  the  central  portions  of  the  county.  It  consists  of 
brown,  and  drab  colored  sandy,  and  marly  clays,  sometimes  partially  stratified, 
and  varying  in  color,  with  the  variable  quantities  of  the'  ozyd  of  iron  it  con- 
tanii.  It  is  well  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  and  forms  the  main  por- 
tioD  of  the  hills  adjacent  to  that  town,  and  is  exposed  in  the  cuts  along  the 
Qainey  and  Toledo  railroad,  westward^  nearly  to  Harshman  Station.  At  La- 
grange, the  Loess  and  Drift  formations  overlie  the  Coal  Measures,  and  are,  by 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  thickness,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  may  be  included  in  the  Loess.  It  contains  here  a  few  of  the  land  and 
fresh  water  shells,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  at 
other  points,  but  they  are  less  abundant  here  than  at  Quincyj  and  many  other 
localities  in  the  State. 

The  Drift  formation  in  this  county  presents  the  same  general  characters  as 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  consists  of  unstratified  clay  and  gravel,  usually  of 
a  brown  or  ashen  gray  color,  containing  boulders  of  igneous  and  metamorphio 
rocks  disseminated  through  it,  but  most  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
deposit.  As  no  rocks  similar  to  these  boulders  are  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  material  composing 
this  formation,  has  been  transported  from  abroad,  and  by  comparing  specimens 
cf  these  boulders  with  the  nearest  known  outcrops  of  similar  rocks  in  gihij  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  much  of  this  material  has  been  derived  from  the 
region  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  transportation  of  this  Drift  material  has  been  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  ice  and  water,  during  a  period  of  submergence,  while  the  en- 
tire area  of  this  and  several  of  the  adjoining  States  was  beneath  the  water  level. 
Icebergs,  impelled  by  winds,  or  currents  of  water,  and  loaded  with  the  detritus 
of  distant  shores,  were,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  Drift,  and  we  find,  as  we  trace  this  deposit  southward  from 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  that  the  boulders  diminish  in  size  and  number,  in 
that  direction,  until  they  entirely  disappear. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Drift  formation  has  been 
accumulated,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  valuable  mineral  deposits  could  be 
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fonod  in  it,  and,  altbongh  we  ocoasionallj  do  find  specimens  of  native  copper, 
gold,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  iron,  etc.,  in  it,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Drift  has  been  accumulated,  that  it  should  contain 
any  valuable  deposits  of  these  or  any  other  metals  or  metallic  ores.  Small  quan- 
tities of  native  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  and  drifted 
clays  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  possibly  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  far  more  probable,  that  the  substance  mistaken  for  gold,  was  yellow  mica  or 
iron  pyrites,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  which  form  the  bed  rock  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  county.  These  substances  are  often  mistaken  for  geld  by 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  mineralogy,  and  most  of  the  announce- 
ments made  through  the  public  press  in  regard  to  gold  discoveries,  have  no 
other  basis  than  the  chance  discovery,  by  some  ignorant  person,  of  one  of  the 
substances  above  named,  coupled  with  their  firmly  expressed  opinion  that  it  is 
pure  gold. 

Although  gold  is  frequently  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  streams  in  the 
auriferous  regions,  it  is  always  in  close  proximity  to  the  gold-bearing  rocks, 
from  which  the  precious  metal  has  been  derived,  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  is  so  great,  that  it  is  rarely  transported  for  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  outcrop  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  which  it  occurs.  The  search  for  gold 
in  the  Drift  deposits  of  this  State  could  scarcely  result  otherwise  than  in  dis- 
appointment and  pecuniary  loss  to  those  who  may  engage  in  it,  and  the  geolo- 
gist, who,  for  a  temporary  notoriety,  should  encourage  such  an  enterprise,  would 
sooner  or  later  receive  his  just  reward  in  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

Carboniferous    System. 

Coal  Measures. — This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  group  of  strata,  consisting 
of  sandstones,  shales,  slates  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  with  the  coal  seams 
and  fire  clays,  with  which  they  are  associated.  Only  the  lower  portion  of  this 
group  is  found  in  this  county,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the 
strata  associated  with  them.  The  highest  beds  of  this  group  are  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mount  Sterling,  where  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  strata  may  be  found 
outcropping  on  the  small  creeks  which  run  northward  into  Crooked  creek.  A 
section  of  these  beds,  down  to  the  horizon  of  No.  2  ooal,  shows  the  following 
order: 

FT.        IN. 

Nodular  gray  limestone,  partially  exposed 6  to  10 

Shale 20  "  80 

Black  shale 4 

Purple  shale I  0    6 

Coal,  No.  3  ? 1     3 

Shale  and  lare  clay 16  "  20 

Rough  gray  lunestone,  passing  into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate 4  *^    6 

—9 
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FEET. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 15  to  20 

Blue  argillaceous  shales 30  *^  40 

Shaly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  fossils 3  *^    4 

Argillaceous,  or  bituminous  shale 8  "  10 

Coal  No.  2 H"    ^ 

Fireclay 2  "    8 

This  lower  coal  seam  is  worked  at  several  points  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling, 
in  open  trenches,  along  its  outcrop,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams.  Four 
miles  northeast  of  that  point,  it  is  worked  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Miller,  on  a 
branch  of  Curry  creek.  The  coal  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  good 
quality,  with  about  five  feet  of  clay  shale  in  the  roof,  above  which  there  is  a 
bed  of  black  shale,  that,  at  some  other  localities  in  this  vicinity,  rests  directly 
upon  the  coal.  Two  miles  north  of  Mount  Sterling,  a  shall  was  sunk  by  Mr. 
Oraves  to  the  depth  of  about  ninety  feet,  when  he  struck  the  coal  worked  in 
this  vicinity  at  that  depth.  The  seam  was  found  to  be  from  28  to  30  inches 
thick,  which  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  assure  a  paying  investment  in  coal 
mining  at  this  point,  and  the  shaft  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Another 
shaft  was  sunk  near  Mound  Station,  with  a  similar  result. 

On  Little  Missouri  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  on  section 
7,  township  1  north,  range  4  west,  coal  is  dug  at  many  points  in  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  bluffs  of  the  main  creek.  The  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
here  from  24  to  30  inches,  and  is  overlaid  by  clay  shale,  containing  plants,  and 
otherwise  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  No.  2  coal.  A  section  of  the 
strata  exposed  in  this  vicinity,  shows  the  following  order  of  succession : 

rsET. 

Sandy  shales 8  to  10 

Evenly  bedded  sandstone • **    8 

Black  shale "    8 

Limestone '*    4 

Clay  shale 26  "  80 

Coal 2"    2J 

The  black  shale  in  this  section  may  represent  the  horizon  of  coal  No. 
3,  and  if  so,  then  the  thin  seam  near  Mount  Sterling,  which  we  have 
marked  No.  3,  with  a  query,  is  probably  a  local  development.  This  seems  most 
probable,  as  it  presents  none  of  the  usual  features  of  either  No.  3  or  4,  and  we 
have  seen  no  other  outcrop  of  coal,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties, 
that  we  can  identify  with  this.  If  it  represents  No.  3,  there  is  a  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  strata  at  this  point,  for  this  coal  is  not  usually  more  than  forty  or 
fifly  feet  above  No.  2,  whereas,  in  the  section  near  Mount  Sterling,  the  thick; 
ness  of  the  intervening  strata  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet. 

At  the  La  Orange  bluff,  on  section  29,  township  1  south,  range  1  west,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  well  exposed,  resting  upon  the  St.  Louis 
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gronp,  consisting  of  limestones  and  calcareous  sandstones,  which  ontcrop  at  the 
base  of  the  bluff.  The  following  beds  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  outcrop  at 
this  locality : 

nXT.    IN. 

Shale 10 

Band  of  iron  ore,  with  fossils 0      4 

Shaly  clay 3 

Limestone •.. 1 

Bituminous  shale .•••  2 

Goal 2      6 

Shaly  fire  clay 4 

Compact  nodular  limestone • 4to6 

Shaly  clay 16 

Ferruginous  sandstone 16 

The  horizon  of  coal  No.  1,  in  the  foregoing  section,  is  between  the  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  and  the  bed  of  clay  shale  which  overlies  it,  but  no  trace  of 
coal  was  to  be  seen  where  this  section  was  made.  A  little  further  to  the  north- 
ward, coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  if  so,  it 
must  have  come  from  seam  No.  1.  The  upper  shale  in  the  foregoing  section, 
contains  a  calcareous  band  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  is  filled  with 
fossil  shells,  among  which,  we  observed  Productus  muricatusy  and  Chonetes 
mesoloha,  and  these  species  were  also  found  in  the  band  of  iron  ore  below.  The 
compact  and  nodular  limestone  below  the  coal,  contains  several  species  of  uni- 
valve shells,  belonging  to  the  genera  Niaticopsis  Plenrotomaria^  and  Murchisonia, 

The  clay  shale  below  this  limestone,  affords  the  potter's  clays  so  extensively 
used  in  this  county  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  its  average  thickness  is 
fifteen  feet.  At  Ripley,  the  same  beds  are  exposed  as  at  LaGrange,  and  show 
but  little  variation  in  their  lithological  characters,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing section  at  that  point : 

FEET.  IN. 

Micaceous  sandstone 4  to    6 

Argillaceous  shale 4 

Bituminous  shale • ■. 8 

Coal  No.  2 2 

Fire  clay  and  shale •  6 

Nodular  bluish  gray  limestone 5 

Light  gray  clay  shale  (Potter's  clay) 15 

Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  1) • 8 

Ferruginous  clay •  0      0 

Quartzose  sandstone •  • ..  20 

The  bed  of  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  section,  represents  the  conglomerate 
which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  is  quite  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging,  in  this  county,  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently wanting  altogether.     For  three  or  four  miles  south  of  LaGrange,  this 
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sandstone  outcrops  in  a  continuoas  mural  bluff,  from  fifteen  to  twentj  feet  in 
bight,  and  when  the  lower  coal  (No.  1,)  is  developed  at  all,  it  will  be  found 
immediately  above  this  sandstone. 

From  the  preceding  sections,  a  general  idea  may  be  had  of  the  thickness, 
and  lithological  character  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  they  are  developed  in  this 
county,  and  it  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  extent  of  surface  which  they 
underlie.  Originally,  they  covered  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  but  in  the 
subsequent  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  main  tributa- 
ries, the  whole  thickness  of  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  cut  away,  down  to 
the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  into  which  all  the  principal 
streams  have  cut  their  channels,  along  the  lower  portion  of  their  courses. 
Hence,  the  Coal  Measures  are  now  found  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  high- 
lands, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams,  but  they  underlie  nearly  all  the 
uplands  in  the  county,  except  a  limited  area  in  township  2  south,  range  2  west, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  where  the  hills  consist  of  Loess.  In  this  vicinity 
the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  removed  by  the  same  agencies  that  scooped 
out  the  main  river  valley,  and  the  bluffs  here  are  formed  by  the  Quaternary 
deposits,  that  were  subsequently  deposited  in,  and  now  partially  fill  this  ancient 
valley. 

The  principal  coal  scam  developed  in  this  county,  is  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester 
seam  of  McDonough  county,  and  it  outcrops  on  most  of  the  small  streams,  and 
may  be  reached  by  shafts  almost  anywhere  on  the  uplands,  in  the  central,  north- 
ern, or  western  portions  of  the  county,  at  a  depth  varying  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

St,  Louis  Group — This  group  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  consists  of  a  hard  gray  con- 
cretionary limestone,  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which 
constitutes  its  upper  division,  and  a  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  calcareous 
sandstone,  with  some  intercalations  of  blue  clay  shale,  which  form  the  lower 
division  of  the  group.  Its  entire  thickness  in  this  county,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  forty  feet.  We  found  the  upper  division  well  exposed  on  the  Dry 
Fork  of  McG-ee's  creek,  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Sterling,  at  Tucker's  old 
mill.  The  rock  is  here  an  irregularly  bedded  gray  limestone,  a  portion  of 
which  is  stained  a  deep  rusty  brown  color,  by  the  decomposition,  or  oxydation 
of  the  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains,  and  it  also  contains  irregular 
seams  of  green  marly  clay.  We  obtained  a  few  fossils  from  the  beds  at  this 
locality,  among  which  were  Lithostrofion  proliferum^  Archseocidarts  Worfheni, 
and  Granatocrinus  comutwt.  The  last  named  species  has  not  been  found  at  any 
other  locality  in  the  State.  In  the  bluffs  of  McGee's  creek,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  Jaqueth's  mill,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  thirty  feet  of  buff 
and  brown  magnesian  limestones  and  shales,  which  belong  to  this  group,  and 
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at  tbe  mill  we  found  tbe  following  beds  overlying  the  blue  geodiferous  sbales 
of  tbe  Keokuk  group : 

FEKT. 

Fine  grained  greenish  sandstone 6 

Brown  shale 12  to  16 

Brown  magnesian  limestone 8  **  10 

In  tbe  river  bluffs,  about  two  miles  soutbeast  of  Versailles,  tbe  brown  mag- 
nesian limestone,  wbicb  forms  tbe  lower  division  of  tbis  group,  is  exposed  in 
tbe  face  of  tbe  bluff,  and  a  quarry  bas  been  opened  in  it,  sbowing  about  fifteen 
feet  in  tbickness  of  regularly  bedded  limestone,  wbicb  forms  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  Tbis  quarry  is  about  fifty  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  Illinois  bot- 
toms. 

At  LaOrange,  tbere  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  this  group  exposed 
at  tbe  base  of  tbe  bluff.  Tbe  upper  portion  is  a  gray  limestone,  about 
six  feet  thick,  below  which,  tbere  is  about  twenty  feet,  consisting  of  alterna- 
tions of  brown  magnesian  limestone,  with  calcareous  sandstones  and  sbales. 
Tbe  magnesian  limestone  at  tbis  point,  is  not  as  evenly  textured  as  tbis  rock 
usually  appears,  and  some  of  the  layers  crumble  readily,  on  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  This  group  is  also  exposed  on  a  small  creek,  five  miles 
west  of  LaGrange,  on  the  Mt.  Sterling  road,  tbe  upper  bed  consisting  of  gray 
concretionary  limestone,  while  the  lower  part  is  a  brown  magnesian  limestone, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  general  outcrop  of  the  St.  Louis  group  in 
this  county,  is  along  the  valleys  of  Crooked  creek,  and  McGee's  creek,  and  on 
some  of  their  principal  tributaries,  and  also  along  the  base  of  the  Illinois  river 
bluffs,  wherever  the  stratified  rocks  are  exposed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ripley, 
we  find  tbis  group  outcropping  in  tbe  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  affording,  with 
tbe  underlying  shales  of  the  geode  bed,  the  following  section : 

rEET. 

Concretionary  limestone 10 

Brown  magnesian  limestone 16 

Blue  argillaceous  shales,  partly  exposed 26 

The  two  upper  beds  in  the  above  section,  belong  to  this  group,  while  the 
lower,  which  at  this  locality  was  only  partly  exposed,  belongs,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  the  underlying  Keokuk  group.  The  magnesian  limestone,  and 
tbe  calcareous  sandstone  of  tbe  St.  Louis  group,  furnish  the  most  durable 
building  stone  to  be  found  in  tbe  county. 

Keokuk  Group, — ^Only  the  upper  part  of  tbis  group  appears  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  including  the  geodiferous  shales,  and  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  thin  bedded  limestone.  These  beds  are  exposed  on  the  lower  course  of 
McGee's  creek,  and  also  on  Crooked  creek,  along  its  whole  course  in  tbis 
county.    At  Cbambersburg,  tbe  thin  bedded  limestone  which  underlies  the 
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geodiferons  Bbales,  may  be  seen  ia  the  bed  of  McOee's  creek,  and  they  have 
afforded  a  few  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  among  which, 
were  Agaricocrintu  Americanus,  Archimedes  Owenana^  and  Spiri/er  Keokuk. 
This  limestone  outcrops  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  at  intervals,  as  far  west  as 
township  1  south,  range  5  west,  in  Adams  county,  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  creek. 

At  Jaqueth's  mill,  about  six  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Versailles,  the 
geodiferous  shales  of  this  group  are  well  exposed,  forming  the  base  of  the 
bluff,  as  shown  in  the  following  measured  section,  made  at  this  point : 

FEST. 

Fine  grained  flandstone 6 

Brown  shales 10  to  15 

Brown  magnesian  limestone. 8  "  10 

Blue  shales,  with  geodes 86  '*  40 

The  lower  bed  in  the  above  section  consists  of  blue  argillaceous  shales,  trav- 
ersed by  perpendicular  veins  of  satin  spar,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  geodes  from  this  locality  contain  beautiful  crystals 
of  brown  and  colorless  calcite,  dog-tooth  spar,  zinc  blende,  dolomite,  iron  py- 
rites, and  the  more  common  forms  of  crystallised  quarts  and  chalcedony.  They 
are  mostly  of  small  size  in  the  bluff  at  the  mill,  but  at  other  points  they  are 
larger  and  are  mostly  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  The  regularly  bedded  gray 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  portion  of  this  group,  do  not  appear  above  the 
surface  in  this  county,  but  would  be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
main  water  courses. 

Economical    Oeol  ogy . 

Coal, — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Coal  Measures  underlie  nearly  all 
the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  the  three  lower  coal  seams. 
Only  one  of  these,  however,  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  coal,  of  McDonough  county, 
appears  to  be  generally  developed  in  this  county,  and  from  this,  nearly  all  the 
coal  mined  at  the  present  time  is  obtained.  We  found  this  seam  very  uniform 
in  its  thickness,  and  apparently  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  area  underlaid 
by  the  Coal  Measures.  It  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  success  of  coal  mining  enterprises  in  this  county,  is  the  thickness 
of  the  strata,  which  varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  The  roof  is 
generally  a  clay  shale,  though,  at  some  localities,  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes 
highly  bituminous,  passing  into  a  black  shale,  which  forms  an  excellent  roof. 
This  seam  is  only  worked  in  a  very  primitive  way,  by  the  process  called  "  strip. 
ping,"  which  consists  of  throwing  off  tho  overlying  material,  where  the  coal 
outcrops  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams,  and  then  taking  out  the  coal 
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where  the  seam  has  thus  been  laid  bare.  This  seam  is  as  thick  here  as  it  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colchester,  where  it  is  snccessfully  worked,  both  by  tunneling 
into  the  hillsides  along  its  oatorop,  and  by  shafts  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  coal 
on  the  highlands.  It  will  furnish  about  two  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
square  mile,  and  probably  underlies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
county. 

Coal  seam  No.  1  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development,  and  at  onost  points 
where  we  found  the  horizon  of  this  coal  exposed,  we  found  the  coal  replaced  by 
a  thin  bed  of  bituminous  shale.  Just  above  LaG range,  we  were  told  that  a 
seam  had  been  formerly  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  where  the  coal  was 
about  two  feet  thick,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  lower  seam.  We  also 
found  an  outcrop,  at  about  the  same  horizon,  on  Little  Missouri  creek,  near  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  on  section  5,  township  3  south,  range  4  west,  where 
the  coal  was  about  two  feet  thick,  which,  probably,  is  an  outcrop  of  No.  1.  It 
generally  affords  an  inferior  coal  to  that  produced  from  the  seam  above  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  will  not  be  as  extensively  worked  as  the  other  seam,  even  when 
found  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  thin  seam  which  outcrops  a  little  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling,  may  be 
the  representative  of  No.  3,  and  if  not,  is  a  local  development  of  coal,  coming 
in  between  No.  3  and  4.  It  is  the  only  seam  met  with  in  the  county  above 
No.  2,  and  its  distance  above  that  may  be  due  entirely  to  a  local  thickening  of 
the  intervening  strata.  But,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  fossils  that 
are  usually  found  in  connection  with  No.  3  coal,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  posi- 
tively whether  this  seam  should  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  that,  or  as 
holding  a  higher  position.  However,  as  it  is  probably  nowhere  developed  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  successfully  worked,  the  question  has  no  important 
practical  bearing  in  estimating  the  coal  resources  of  the  county.  No.  coal  will 
be  found  here  below  the  beds  of  the  main  water  courses,  as  we  have  already 
stated  that  these  have  been  cut  down  quite  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  into 
the  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  which  underlie 
all  the  coal  strata  at  present  known  in  this  country. 

Potter's  Clay. — This  county  has  long  been  noted  for  the  amount  of  potter's 
ware,  annually  manufactured  within  its  limits.  The  potteries  are  mostly  loca- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  Eipley,  though  the  bed  of  clay  shale,  which  famishes 
the  material  from  which  the  ware  is  manufactured,  is  found  outcropping  at 
several  other  localities.  It  is  exposed  at  LaGransre,  and  attains  about  the 
same  thickness  there  as  at  Eipley,  and  lies  between  the  two  lower  coal  seams. 
The  bed  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  but  only  the  upper  portion  of  it  is 
used  for  pottery.  Where  it  was  first  opened,  the  overlying  beds  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  Drift  agencies,  and  the  surface  of  the  o)ay  shale  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences,  which  reduced  it  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  a  tough,  plastic  olay,  well  adapted  to  the  potter's  use.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  oo  the  freshly  dug  shales,  by  throwing  the  material  into  heaps, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  fully  exposed,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  About  a  dozen  potteries  have  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bipley,  and  this  number  may  be  increased  indefinitely  as  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity shall  require,  as  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  abundant. 

Fire  Clay, — The  under-clay  of  coal  No.  2  is  often  pure  enough  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  to  test  its  quality  in  this  county. 

Building  Stone. — This  county  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  good  building 
stone  as  the  counties  lying  south  and  west  of  it,  where  the  older  rocks  outcrop 
more  extensively.  The  quartzose  sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  may  sometimes  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  massive  beds 
of  this  rock,  which  outcrop  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  for  three  or  four  miles 
below  LaG range,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  coherent  in  their  structure  to  make  a 
durable  building  stone.  The  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  calcareous 
sandstone,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  may  usually  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  former  is  especially  adapted  to  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridge 
abutments,  where  a  material  b  required  that  will  withstand  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  The  sandstone  below  the  upper  coal  seam, 
near  Mount  Sterling,  appears  to  be  a  very  good  freestone,  and  the  jail  at  that 
place  has  been  built  of  this  rock. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
lime,  is  the  concretionary  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  group.  It  is  usually  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  more  exten- 
sively used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other  limestone  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Along  the  river  blufiis,  below  LaGrange,  this  rock  has-  been  used  at  sev- 
eral points  for  this  purpose,  though  at  some  localities  it  contains  too  much  sili« 
cious  or  argillaceous  material  to  nnke  a  pure  lime.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Sterling,  lime  has  been  made  from  the  nodular  gray  limestone,  which  lies  be- 
tween, the  two  upper  coals,  and  it  is  said  to  make  a  strong  lime,  suitable  for 
mortar  and  cement,  but  darker  colored  than  that  made  from  the  concretionary 
limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group. 

Sand  and  Clay  /or  Brick. — These  materials  are  so  common  and  abundant 
in  this  portion  of  the  State,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  their 
occurrence  at  any  particular  locality,  but  as  it  is  a  primary  object  in  all  reports 
of  this  kind,  to  make  known  abroad  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  entirely  omit  the  mention  of  materials  so  nearly  universal  as 
these  in  their  distribution.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mineral  product  of  the  State, 
if  we  except  coal,  more  important  to  our  vast  prairie  region,  than  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks,  and  there  are  but  few  branches  of 
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manufactares  perhaps  none  carried  on  in  this  State  in  which  so  great  an  amonnt 
of  labor  and  capital  is  annuallj  employed.  The  sabsoil  clays  at  almost  any 
point  on  the  uplands  in  this  coanty,  may  be  used  for  brick  making,  and  where 
this  rests  upon  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Loess,  the  necessary  proportion  of  sand 
may  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  at  other  localities,  it  may  be  readily  found  in 
the  bed  of  some  neighboring  stream.  As  the  country  increases  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  desire  for  more  artistic  and  substantial  dwellings  will  also  in- 
crease, and  with  that,  we  shall  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources 
so  abund^tly  placed  at  our  command,  for  this  purpose. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — There  is,  probably,  no  portion  of  this  county,  where 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce  annually  fair  crops  of  most  of  the 
cereals  grown  in  this  latitude,  without  the  stimulant  of  any  fertilizer,  other 
than  that  it  naturally  contains ;  but  there  are  some  soils  more  productive  than 
others,  and  therefore  more  desirable  for  the  agriculturist.  First  in  rank,  we 
should  place  the  timbered  lands  of  the  Loess,  characterized  by  a  growth  of 
sugar  maple,  elm,  wild  cherry,  linden,  etc.,  with  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory.  Next,  the  prairie  lands,  and  lastly,  the  white  oak  lands,  which 
occupy  mainly  the  ridj^es  along  the  breaks  of  the  smaller  streams.  These  last, 
however,  are  very  good  fruit  lands,  and  also  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  etc.  The  principal  growth  of  timber  on  these  lands,  is  black  and  white 
oak,  and  hickory.  They  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  which  will 
improve  under  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure,  applied  annually,  or  by 
fallowing,  and  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops.  The  prairie  region  is  quite 
limited  in  this  county,  and  confined  to  the  northern  and  western  portions. 
The  bottom  lands  on  the  Illinois  river  are  very  productive,  and  where  they  are 
elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  than  the  uplands.  The  subsoil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  sandy,  which  gives  a  free  surface  drainage,  where  the 
land  18  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river  level. 

Mineral  Springs, — The  Versailles  Mineral  Springs,  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  situated  about  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village,  in  a  little  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,  composed  entirely  of  Loess  and  Drift.  The  valley  in  which  these 
springs  are  situated,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  valley  in  which  the 
Illinois  river  now  runs,  and  was  excavated  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  into  the 
carboniferous  rocks  that  were  once  continuous  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
this  valley,  and  are  now  found  underlying  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  the  ad- 
jacent region.  The  springs,  probably,  originate  in  the  Loess,  or  some  other 
Post  Tertiary  beds,  which  now  form  the  surrounding  hills,  and  derive  the  small 
per  cent,  of  mineral  ingredients  which  the  water  contains,  from  these  recent 
formations. 

—10 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  waters,  from  three  of  these  springs,  were  made 
in  Chicago,  the  two  first,  hy  Dr.  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  and  the  last,  hy  Mr.  0^.  A. 
Mariner,  and  gave  the  following  results,  as  the  total  number  of  grains  of  solid 
mineral  matter  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water : 

NUMBKB  1. 

Sulphate  of  Lime , 2.0858 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

Alumina,  and  a  trace  of  iron 7268 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 1*7.4815 

"  Magnesia 12.6760 

"  Soda 10.9896 

"  Potash,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Silica 8177 

Total  solid  matter  in  imperial  gallon 44.6257 

NUMBKB  2. 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron,  and  trace  of  Alumina 2.1352 

"  Lime 28.2288 

"  Magnesia 11.7799 

"  Soda 10.9895 

*'  Potash,  a  trace. 

Silica 1.7086 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Total  solid  matter  in  one  imperial  gallon ■ 49.8320 

NUMBKB  8. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 14.600 

"  Magnesia "  8.950 

"  Iron 060 

"  Soda  and  potassa • 1.320 

Chloride  of  sodium 008 

Sulphate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Silica 1.400 

Free  carbonic  acid 11.683 

Total  grains  in  one  gallon 88.016 


CHAPTER   V. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

This  county  embraces  a  saperficial  area  of  a  little  over  eleyeo  townsbips,  or 
about  four  bundred  and  fourteen  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  tbe  nortb 
by  McDonougb  and  Fulton  counties,  on  tbe  east  by  Fulton  county  and  tbe 
Illinois  river,  on  tbe  soutb  by  Brown  county,  and  on  tbe  west  by  tbe  counties 
of  Adams  and  Hancock.  Its  surface  is  considerably  diversified  witb  bills  and 
valleys,  prairies  and  beavily  timbered  woodlands,  tbe  proportion  of  prairie  and 
timber  lands  being  about  one  of  tbe  former  to  tbree  of  tbe  latter.  Along  tbe 
blufEs  of  Crooked  creek,  and  tbe  Illinois  river,  tbe  surface  is  quite  broken  and 
billy,  but  even  tbese  broken  lands  possess  a  ricb  and  productive  soil,  and  are 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  wberever  tbey  are  sufficiently  level  for  cul- 
tivation. Tbe  prairies  are  mostly  small,  and  are  restricted  to  tbe  northern 
and  western  portions  of  tbe  county.  Tbe  county  is  well  watered,  mainly  by 
Crooked  creek,  and  its  affluents,  wbicb  traverse  its  soutbern  and  western  por- 
tion, and  by  Sugar  creek  and  tbe  Illinois  river,  tbe  former  intersecting  tbe 
eastern  portion  of  tbe  county,  and  tbe  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  eastern 
boundary.  Crooked  creek  furnisbes  considerable  water  power,  and,  in  tbe 
early  settlement  of  tbe  country,  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbis,  and  several  of  the  ad- 
joining counties,  were  dependent  upon  tbe  water  mills  upon  tbis  stream  for 
nearly  all  their  milling  facilities.  More  recently,  however,  steam  power  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  superseded  tbe  old  water  mill,  and  most  of  the  mills  on  this 
stream  now  have  a  steam  engine  attached,  to  enable  them  to  run  throughout 
the  year. 

*  On  tbe  ridges  adjacent  to  tbe  small  streams,  tbe  timber  is  mostly  black  oak 
and  hickory,  but  on  the  more  level  portions  of  tbe  timbered  region,  as  well  as  on 
tbe  bluffii  of  the  Illinois  river,  we  find,  in  addition  to  tbese,  elm,  linden,  sugar- 
maple,  wild-cherry,  and  honey-locust,  an  arboreal  growth  which  indicates  a  soil 
of  the  best  quality,  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Much  of  the  upland, 
where  this  growth  of  timber  prevails,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and 
clays  of  the  Loess,  and  rank  among  the  very  best  lands  in  the  State*  Fine 
blue  grass  pastures  are  easily  made  upon  these  lands,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  tbe  grape. 
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On  tbe  eastern  border  of  the  connty,  there  \b  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottoms 
skirting  the  Illinois  river,  from  a  half  mile  to  about  four  miles  in  width.  Some 
portions  of  this  bottom  land  is  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  river,  and 
these  lands  are  very  productive,  while  other  portions  are  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow from  the  river  floods,  and  are  of  little  value  at  the  present  time  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  is  bottom  prairie,  but  there 
is  usually  a  belt  of  heavy  timber  skirting  the  river,  and  also  the  small  streams 
by  which  the  bottoms  are  intersected.  The  timber  on  these  low  lands  comprise 
cotton-wood,  sycamore,  soft-maple,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  pecan,  Spanish  oak, 
swamp  white  oak,  pin  oak,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  buckeye,  honey-locust, 
paw-paw,  horn-beam,  willow,  etc.  There  are  also  narrow  belts  of  bottom  land 
on  some  of  the  larger  creeks  in  this  county,  as  on  Crooked  creek  and  Sugar 
creek,  but  these  seldom  exceed  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  most  of  the  varieties  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  with  the  addition  of  white  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  linden,  white  oak,  etc. 

The  general  surface  level  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  ranges  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  river  blufis 
oflen  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  bot- 
toms, but  exhibit  none  of  the  bold  limestone  escarpments,  so  conspicuous  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  river,  where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  are 
the  prevailing  formations. 

Qeolog  y . 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county,  like  that  of  Brown,  includes  the 
Quaternary  system,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  upper 
divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  but  differs  from  that  in  an 
additional  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  sufficient  to  bring  in  another  coal 
seam,  No.  4,  which  is  not  found  in  any  county  south  of  this,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Illinois  river.  The  following  section  exhibits  the  formations  to  be  found 
in  this  county,  in  their  relative  order  of  superposition  and  thickness: 

RKT. 

Quatemaiy,  comprising  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift. . . .  •  • 100 

Coal  Measures 200  to  250 

St  Louis  group 80  "    40 

Keokukgroup «0  "    70 

The  three  lower  groups  belong  properly  to  what  are  called  stratified  rocks, 
that  is,  to  those  that  have  been  formed  in  regular  strata  or  layers,  and  also  to 
that  division  of  geological  time  termed  paleozoic^  because  the  embedded  fossils 
represent  only  ancient  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  the  upper  di- 
vision belongs  to  the  most  recent  geological  age,  and  the  fossils  which  it  con- 
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tains  are  the  remains  of  species  of  animals  now  living,  or  but  recently  become 
extinct.  Hence  this  formation  is  unconformable  with  those  below  it,  and  may 
be  found  immediately  overlying  either  of  Ihem,  even  the  lowest,  if  the  others 
are  absent.  If  the  geological  series  was  complete,  we  should  have  above  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  intervening  between  that  formation  and  the  Quaterna- 
ry, the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  series,  embracing  many  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness  of  strata,  and  representing,  in  their  fossil  contents,  all  the 
missing  links  in  the  great  chain  of  organic  life,  which  connect  the  paleozoic 
age  with  the  present.  But  as  the  Quaternary  is  the  moet  recent  of  all  the 
geological  systems,  it  may  be  found  resting  directly  upon  any  of  the  above  de- 
posits, from  the  Tertiary  to  the  most  ancient  stratified  or  igneous  rocks  that  out- 
crop on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  system  includes  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
our  river  valleys,  usually  termed  Alluvium }  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  buff-colored 
marly  sands  and  days,  most  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs,  and 
the  Drift,  which  usually  consists  of  brown  or  bluish  gray,  gravelly  clays,  with 
water-worn  boulders  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  probably  no  locality  in  the  county  where  these  deposits  exceed  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  and  they  attain  their  greatest  development  in^the  vicini- 
ty of  the  river  bluffs,  where  the  Loess  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  and  rests 
upon  the  Drifl  clays.  In  the  interior  of  the  county,  the  Loess  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  drifl  deposits  generally  range  from  thirty  to  fifly  feet  in 
thickness,  and  consist  of  unstratified  clays,  with  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing 
water-worn  boulders  of  granite,  sienite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  horn-blende  and 
quartzite,  and  also  the  rounded  fragments  of  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of 
the  adjacent  region.  Fragments  of  copper,  lead  ore,  coal,  iron  and  other  min- 
erals are  often  found  in  the  Drift,  or  in  the  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
small  streams,  but  their  occurrence  iu  this  position  is  no  indication  of  the  prox- 
imity of  any  valuable  deposit  of  these  minerals,  and  the  fragments  which  are 
found  in  this  position  are  far  removed  from  the  beds  from  which  they  originally 
came  Small  quantities  of  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  washed 
gravel  of  this  formation,  but  nowhere  yet  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  labor  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  material  mistaken  for  gold,  is  either  pyrites  of  iron  or  yellow 
mica';  the  former,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  or  other  stratified  rocks  of 
the  adjacent  region,  and  the  latter  from  the  decomposed  boulders  of  sienite  or 
gneiss,  transported  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Carbon i/e roua    Sy stem. 

Coal  Measures. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous System,  and  it  embraces  all  the  coal  seams  and  the  associated  strata, 
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and  wben  fully  developed,  attains  a  thickness  of  eigbt  handred  or  a  thousand 
feet  in  this  State.  Only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Coal  Measures  are  found  in  this  county,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  section,  showing  the  general  arrangeitent  and  comparatiye  thickness 
of  the  strata : 


10  to  16  feet 


8  to  6  feet 
2to4feet. 


8<ol0fe«t. 


00to80^A«t 


S  to  6  feet 


4  to  8  feet. 


IS  to  16  feet. 


4to6flBet. 


IStoBOHwt. 


80to40ft«i. 


1  to  8  feet. 


IStoSBflMi. 


Brown  Bandy  shaJe. 

Compact  graj  Umeatone. 

Bitnmfaona  abale,  with  coneretloiia  of  Umaatona. 

Coal  eeam  Na  4^ 
Flra  day  and  saptaria. 


Mandjtona  and  aHafe. 


Blnbh  gray  arenaeaona  Umaetone. 
Bltaminoas  and  arglllaceoa*  ahalaai 
CoalsaaaaBb.  a. 

San^  and  aigOlueoiu  aftalaa. 
Gray  nmaatona. 

Sandy  andarginacaoiii  shalaiL 
Coal  leam  No.  S. 


Bandatona  and  BhalB. 


Coal  aaam  Ko.  1* 
Fireclay. 

Sandy  shale  and  eonglomacata  landatone. 
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The  beds  compriBiDg  the  apper  part  of  tbe  foregoing  section,  are  found  well 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Roshville,  and  also  on  a  small  branch,  which  heads 
near  Pleasant  View,  and  mns  eastwardly  into  Sugar  creek.  They  enclose  coal 
seam  No.  4,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  yaluable  in  the  Illinois  Coal  Field, 
which  outcrops  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  from  thence  trends  north- 
westwardly to  Rushville,  underlying  an  elevated  plateau  around  and  between  these 
points,  that  forms  the  water  shed  between  the  tributaries  of  Crooked  creek  and 
Sugar  creek.  The  seam  ranges  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  in  this 
county  averages  about  five  feet.  The  roof  is  generally  a  bituminous  shale,  which 
often  contains  large  nodules  of  dark  blue  or  black  limestone,  filled  with  marine 
shelb,  among  which  are  Productus  muricattis^  Clinoputha  rctdiata^  Pleuropho' 
rw  soleni/ormia,  P.  radiatus,  Cardiomorpha  Missowriensu^  Discina  nitida^ 
Schizodus  ctartuSy  etc.  Above  the  black  shale,  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  bluish 
gray  limestone,  containing  joints  of  crinoidea,  and  a  few  small  brachiopods, 
among  which  the  Sptri/er  lineatuSy  and  a  small  variety  of  Athyru  mhtUita^  are 
the  most  common.  The  shale  and  limestone  forms  an  admirable  roof  to  the 
coal  seam,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  Below  the  coal,  there  is  usually,  first,  a  thin  bed  of  shaly 
clay,  and  then  a  bed  of  septaria,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  Messrs.  M.  Far- 
well  k  Co.,  have  been  mining  this  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  for 
many  years,  for  the  supply  of  steamboats  at  Frederick  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  Illinois  river.  It  was  first  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  hill  where  the 
coal  outcrops,  on  the  breaks  of  a  small  stream  running  into  Sugar  creek,  but  is 
now  worked  mainly  by  shafts  sunk  from  the  general  surface  level  down  to  the 
coal.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Watson  Webb,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  for  the  following  elevations : 

FBBT. 

Eight  of  ^e  coal  seam  at  Pleasant  View,  above  the  high  water  level  of  1844 190 

Above  the  river  bank,  opposite  Beardstown 202 

This  seam  has  so  great  an  elevation,  that  it  will  probably  be  found  under- 
lying only  the  highest  lands  forming  the  water  shed  already  mentioned,  and 
consequently,  extending  over  only  a  limited  area  in  the  southern  part  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  1  west,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  2  north,  2  west. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  this  seam  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  county  in  1854,  I  found  it  opened  about  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  town,  where  the  seam  outcrops  in  a  small  ravine,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Rose.  Subsequently,  this  coal  has  been  worked  at  various  points  in  this 
vicinity,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  a  mile  northeast 
of  Rushville,  and  the  coal  was  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  The 
coal  presents  the  same  general  character  here  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant 
View,  and  the  business  of  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  extended,  since  the 
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completion  of  the  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad  to  this  point.  The  seam 
has  a  good  slate  and  limestone  roof,  and  is  underlaid  by  clay  shale  and  septaria, 
below  which  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  passing  into 
sandstone.  Following  down  the  creek,  which  runs  northwardly  from  this  point 
into  Crooked  creek,  the  strata  are  found  well  exposed  down  to  the  horizon  of 
coal  No.  3,  which  lies  nearly,  or  quite,  a  hundred  feet  below.  At  this  point, 
the  beds  between  these  coals  are  more  argillaceous  than  we  found  them  north 
of  Rushville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  showed  the  following 
succession  of  strata,  downward  from  coal  No.  4 : 

rKST. 

Fire  clay  and  shale,  with  eeptaria 8  to  10 

Clay  shale 26  "  80 

Sandy  shales SO  ''  40 

Thin  bedded  coticretionaiy  sandstone 8  **  10 

Bluish  gray  calcareous  sandstone 2  **    8 

Clay  shale • • 2  "    8 

Black  shale • 8  **    4 

Coal  No.  8 2  "    8 

The  lower  coal  at  this  locality,  is  reported  to  be  2i  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  opening  had  been  filled  up,  so  that  we  could  not  obtain  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  it  at  this  point.  The  calcareous  sandstone  over  this  coal,  contains 
joints  of  crinoidea,  and  the  overlying  concretionary  sandstone  contains  frag- 
ments of  plants,  among  which  were  many  broad,  ribbon-like  leaves  of  Cordattes, 
Near  Oakland  Station,  on  Sugar  creek,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Rushville,  No. 
3  is  found  outcropping  at  several  points  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  averages 
here  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  roof  of  shale  and  sandstone.  The 
limestone  which  often  intervenes  between  this  seam  and  No.  2,  was  seen  out- 
cropping below  the  coal  exposed  here,  but  the  underlying  coal  being  below  the 
creek  valley,  was  not  seen. 

Northeast  of  Pleasant  View,  a  good  exposure  of  all  the  beds,  down  to  the 
horizon  of  No.  2  coal,  may  be  seen  on  the  small  stream  running  northwardly 
into  Sugar  creek,  and  the  following  is  the  order  of  succession  here,  below  coal 
No  4: 


Coal  No.  4 • 4  to    5 

Clay  shale  and  septaria • 8  **  10 

Sandstone  and  shale. 116 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone 8  '*  10 

Black  shale,  with  concretions  of  dark  blue  limestone 4  **    6 

Blue  shale,  with  streaks  of  coal  (No.  8) 2**    8 

Bandy  and  argillaceous  shales •••••• 56 

Coal 

.  No.  2  coal.  8 

2  "    8 


Clay  shale 
Coal 


Fire  clay  and  clay  shale 20  **  26 
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Bj  the  foregoing  section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  intervening  between 
coals  3  and  4  are  mainly  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  and  the  same  is  true  at 
some  other  localities,  and  a  portion  of  this  sandstone  is  a  very  good  freestone, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville,  and  for  foun- 
dation walls  in  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  region.  This  sandstone  is  well 
exposed  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams  north  of  Rushville,  and  affords  nearly  all 
the  building  stone  used  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Coal  No.  3  is  not  so  regu- 
lar in  its  development  as  either  No.  4  above  it,  or  No.  2  below,  and  is  frequently 
replaced  by  bituminous  shales.  It  is  worked,  however,  at  several  localities  in 
this  county,  where  it  ranges  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  On  Coal  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  Frederick,  tunnels  have  been  opened  in  this 
seam  along  its  line  of  outcrop,  where  the  coal  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  but  is  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  the  seam  above.  A  sec- 
tion on  this  creek,  show^  all  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  from 
the  horizon  of  No.  3  coal,  down  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as 
follows: 

FEST. 

Soft  yellow  limestone • 2 

Bituminous  shale 2 

Coal,  No.  3. 2  to      3 

Shale 12  "  15 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone 4  **    6 

Clay  shale 16  "  18 

Coal  No.  2 H 

Blue  and  green  sandy  shales 20  *^  25 

Hard  calcareous  sandstone 10  *'  12 

Ferruginous  shales 6 

Calcareous  shale  with  fossils 8 

Blue  and  grayshale 10  '*  12 

Shaly  sandstone 8  <*    4 

At  this  point  coal  No.  2  is  too  thin  to  be  worked,  and  No.  1  is  wanting  alto- 
gether, its  place  beinsc  below  the  three  foot  bed  of  calcareous  shale,  which 
contains  several  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  found  in  connection  with  coal 
No.  1,  in  Fulton  county.  At  Spillar's  mine,  a  mile  and  a-half  above  Frederick) 
No.  3  ranges  from  30  to  36  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  appears  to  be 
decidedly  better  in  quality  than  that  obtained  from  the  same  seam  on  Coal 
creek.  A  half  mile  below  Spillar's,  the  gray  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group 
is  seen  just  above  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  has  been  quarried  to 
supply  a  lime  kiln  at  this  point.  The  conglomerate  sandstone  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  but  the  ferruginous  shale  usually  found  above  No.  1  coal,  is  found 
here  resting  directly  upon  the  limestone. 

A  half  mile  above  Frederick,  all  the  beds,  from  coal  No.  3  down  to  the  base 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  are  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  but  neither  of  the 
—11 
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coals  are  tniok  enough  at  this  p9int  to  be  worked.     The  following  section  was 
made  here,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  bluff: 

FKET.      IH. 

Sandstone 10 

Buff-colorod,  thin  bedded  Ibnestone 4to    6 

Shale 12 

Bituminous  shale,  (Coal  No.  8,) 2  "    8 

Shale 42 

Thin  coal.  No.  2 0      6 

Fire  clay  and  shale 20 

Thincoal,Xo.  1  0      6 

Fire  clay,  shale  and  iron  ore 6 

Sandstone • 6 

This  is  the  only  locality  that  we  met  with  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this 
county,  where  one  or  more  of  these  coal  seams  was  not  developed  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked,  but  there  may  be  other  points  also,  where  the  coal  is 
either  absent  altogether,  or  replaced  with  bituminous  shale. 

At  the  place  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32, 
township  2  north,  range  1  east,  there  are  two  bands  of  iron  ore  in  the  shale 
below  coal  No.  2,  that  will  afford  a  very  good  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
iron.  These  bands  of  iron  ore  occur  just  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal, 
which  is  not  developed  here,  and  they  are  respectively  12  and  6  inches  in 
thickness,  separated  by  about  two  feet  of  shale.     The  section  at  this  locality 

is  as  follows : 

FT.      ur. 

Massive  sandstone 80  to  40 

Silicious  limei«tone 8  **    4 

Bituminous  shale,  (Coal  No.  8,).   8"    5 

Shale 27 

Hard  gray  limestone 6 

Shale 14 

Brash  coal,  )  1 

Shale,  V  Coal  No.  2.  *  2 

Coal,  )  2 

Shale  and  sandstone 12 

Iron  ore 1 

Shale 2 

Iron  ore 0      6 

Shale,  with  thin  bands  of  iron  ore 6 

S in  intone  and  streaks  of  coal,  (No.  1,)   18 

Hard  gray  limestone,  of  the  St  Louis  group 10 

A  little  west  of  Chadsey *s  place,  coal  No.  2  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  John 
Rebman,  where  the  seam  is  three  feet  thick,  according  to  the  report  of  those 
living  near,  but  the  roof  had  fallen  in  so  that  it  could  not  be  measured  when 
we  were  at  the  locality.  It  is  probable  that  the  parting  of  shale,  which 
separates  this  coal  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  thinned  oat  here  so  that  the 
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two  diTiBioDS  form  bnt  one  seam.  On  the  same  branch,  a  little  higher  up,  the 
bituminoas  shale  of  coal  No.  3  is  about  three  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  few 
inches  of  impure  coal.  The  shale  contains  large  concretions  of  dark  blue  arena- 
ceous limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  among  which  were  Aviculopecfen 
rectalaterarea^  Cardiomorpha  Missouriensisy  two  or  three  species  of  small  Gonia- 
titesy  Produ/ctm  Prattenanus  and  Chonetes  mesoloha.  The  hard  gray  limestone 
which  intervenes  between  these  coal  seams,  at  Ghadsey's  place,  and  at  many 
other  points  in  this  county,  was  wanting  here.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  six 
feet  thick,  and  more  or  less  concretionary  in  structure,  and  resembles,  in  its 
lithological  characters,  the  concretionary  member  of  the  8t.  Louis  group,  but 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  fossils,  which  consist  of  two  or  three  species 
of  NcUicopstSj  Spirifer  ItneattUy  Pleurotimaria  sphaerulata  and  Athyris  subtiHta, 
The  lower  division  of  the  Coal  Measures,  embracing  the  horizon  of  the 
three  lower  coal  seams,  underlies  nearly  all  the  highlands  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  this  county,  and  are  found  outcropping  on  all  the  principal 
streams  and  their  tributaries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  Crooked 
creek,  and  the  region  lying  west  of  that  stream,  the  beds  rise  so  that  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  conglomerate  sandstone,  form  the  principal 
outcrops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  creek,  while  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  sometimes  including  coal  No.  2,  are  found 
underlying  the  adjacent  highlands.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  coal,  except 
No.  2,  will  be  found  west  of  Crooked  creek,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of 
any  economical  importance. 

The  upper  seam  developed  in  this  county,  or  No.  4  of  the  general  section,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Eushville  and  Pleasant  View,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  coal  in  the  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  region  adjacent  to  its  outcrop,  for  many 
years.  Its  position  in  the  series,  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  consequently,  it  is  only  found  under- 
lying the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  county,  comprising  a  belt  of  country  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width,  extending  northwesterly  from  Pleasant  View  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Rushville,  where  the  surface  level  gradually 
slopes  away  towards  Crooked  creek,  and  soon  sinks  below  the  level  of  this  coal. 
No  deep  mining  will  be  necessary  to  reach  this  seam,  for  if  found  at  all,  it  will 
be  at  a  depth  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  or  less,  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  found  outcropping  on  the  head- waters  of  several  of  the  small  streams, 
that  serve  to  drain  the  elevated  region  which  it  underlies.  The  seams  below 
this  are  generally  too  thin  to  be  worked  at  the  present  time,  except  along  their 
outcrop,  where  tunnels  can  be  driven  into  them,  and  the  goal  taken  out  without 
the  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  down  to  the  coal,  through  the  overlying  strata. 
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Nos.  2  and  3  vary  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet,  while  No.  1  wsb  not  met 
with  in  the  county  sufficiently  developed  to  he  of  any  economical  value. 

St,  Louis  Group, — ^The  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Garhoniferous  limestones  in 
this  county,  is  restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  principal  streams,  and  to  the  Illi* 
nois  river  hluffs,  hetween  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the 
county.  The  St.  Louis  group,  which  comprises  the  upper  division  of  the  series, 
consists  of  a  gray  concretionary  limestone  of  variable  thickness,  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  feet,  forming  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  below  which  we  find  a 
brown  magnesian  limestone,  sometimes  quite  massive,  and  in  regular  beds,  and 
at  other  localities,  intercalated  with  shales,  or  passing  into  a  thin  bedded  or 
shaly  limestone. 

The  concretionary  limestone  is  not  very  regular  in  its  development,  but  often 
occurs  in  isolated  patches  or  outliers,  and  is  a  rough  gray  limestone,  presenting 
no  regular  lines  of  bedding,  but  usually  concretionary  or  brecciated  in  its  struc- 
ture. It  outcrops  at  intervals,  along  the  blufis  of  Crooked  creek,  through  ita 
whole  course  in  this  county,  and  also  along  the  blufiPs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as 
far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Browning,  where  it  disappears.  It  was  also  found 
on  Sugar  creek,  as  far  up  as  McKee's  mill,  on  section  17,  township  2  north, 
range  1  east.  The  only  fossils  that  were  obtained  from  this  limestone,  was  the 
Lithostrotion  canadense^  a  silicious  coral  that  abounds  in  it  almost  everywhere, 
and  is  found  weathered  out  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  in  masses,  often  of  con. 
siderable  size,  which,  from  the  polygonal  form  of  the  single  corallites  that  go 
to  form  the  mass,  are  often  called  petrified  honey  comb.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham, we  found  this  limestone  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  the 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  and  also  a  magnesian  limestone  about  ten  feet  thick,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  St.  Louis  group  at  this  locality. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  far  more  regular  in  its  development  than  the 
concretionary  limestone,  and  is  usually  of  a  rusty  brown  color  on  the  surface, 
from  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  which  it  contains.  It  contains  a  few  species  of 
fossils,  among  which  are  Productus  Altoneims^  Archimedes  Wor(hem\  Spirifer 
Keokuk^  Rhynchonelia  mutatOj  and  a  large  Conularia^  perhaps  C,  Missottriensis 
of  Swallow.  This  limestone  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  at  Frederick,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Schuyler  City,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  where 
we  found  it  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs. 

Keokuk  Group. — Only  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  is  exposed  in  this 
county,  and  its  greatest  development  appears  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  The  greatest  thickness  exposed  here  is 
about  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  lower  fifteen  feet  is  a  thin  bedded  limestone,  con- 
taining many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  above  which  there  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  of  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  containing  geodes  of  quartz 
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and  chalcedony.  The  easterly  dip  of  the  strata  is  considerably  more  than  the 
fall  of  the  creek  in  that  direction,  and  these  beds  dip  below  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  before  it  strikes  the  north  line  of  Brown  county.  The  thin  bedded 
limestones  which  occur  at  the  base  of  the  section  near  Birmingham,  contain 
many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  among  which  are  Archimedes 
OwenanQy  Productus  punctatusy  Agaricocrinus  Americanus^  Platycrinus  Saffordi^ 
Spiri/er  Keokuky  and  S.  neglextva.  The  geodiferous  shales  above,  contain  the 
common  geodes,  lined  with  quartz  crystals  and  mammillary  calcedony,  and  more 
rarely,  crystals  of  dolomite,  calc  spar,  and  zinc  blende.  The  limestones  locally 
intercalated  in  the  shale,  contains  the  same  species  of  foasils  that  are  found  in 
the  limestones  below. 

Ec  onomical     Oe  ology. 

Coal. — ^The  most  important  and  valuable  mineral  resource  of  this  county 
consists  of  the  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  especially  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  west  of  Crooked 
creek.  Until  quite  recently,  the  coal  of  this  county  has  had  no  outlet  to 
market,  except  as  it  was  required  for  home  consumption,  but  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  Rushville,  and  its  probable  extension,  at  an  early  day, 
into  and  through  a  region  further  south,  which  is  but  poorly  supplied  with 
coal,  a  ready  market  will  be  found  for  all  the  coal  of  this  county.  The  upper 
seam  is  the  most  valuable,  and,  from  its  greater  thickness  and  excellent  roof, 
can  be  mined  more  economically  than  either  of  the  lower  seams.  Its  average 
thickness  is  nearly  five  feet,  and  its  product  about  five  million  of  tons  to  the 
square  mile.  It  affords  a  hard,  bright  coal,  which  breaks  with  a  conch oidal 
fracture,  and  is  traversed  by  vertical  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are 
often  stained  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of 
this  coal,  from  the  mines  near  Pleasant  View,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former 
chemist  and  aiteistant  in  the  (jeological  Survey  of  Illinois,  is  reported  in  Nor- 
wood's ^*  Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Goals,"  page  24  : 

Specific  gravity 1.286 

Loss  in  coking 40.60 

Total  weight  of  coke 59.40 

100.00 

Analysis :  Moisture 6.0 

Volatile  matters 34.6 

Carbon  in  coke 62.9 

Ashes  (deep  red) n 6.6 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal .57.8 

Another  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Rosens  coal  bank,  near  Rushville,  from 
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the  same  report,  is  as  follows,  and  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  variable  char- 
acter of  the  coals  from  the  same  seam  at  different  localities : 

Specific  gravity 1.308 

Loss  in  coking 41.6 

Total  weight  of  coke 58.4 

100.00 

Analysis:    Moisture 4.6 

Volatile  matters 87. 1 

Carbon  in  coke 46.1 

Ashes,  (white) 12.8 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal... 61.79 

The  two  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  not  so 
extensiyelj  worked  at  the  present  time  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  but  as 
they  underlie  a  far  greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  upper  seam,  they  will,  no 
doid}t,  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  in  the  aggregate.  No.  3  is 
worked  by  Mr.  Spillar,  about  a  mile  above  Frederick,  and  affords  an  excellent 
coal,  containing  less  of  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron  than  the  coal  from  the  upper 
seam.  No.  2  is  oflen  divided  by  a  parting  of  clay  shale,  and  the  divisions  are 
then  usually  too  thin  to  be  worked,  but  at  other  localities,  it  forms  a  solid  seam 
from  too  to  three  feet  thick.  One  or  both  of  these  seams  will  be  found  under- 
lying the  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  north  and  east  of  Crooked  creek,  and 
accessible  at  many  points  in  the  county,  remote  from  the  outcrop  of  the  upper 
seam,  and  their  value  and  importance  will  be  eventually  appreciated,  as  popu* 
lation  increases,  and  the  demand  for  coal  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
purposes  becomes  more  imperative. 

Clays. — Clays  suitable  for  fire  brick  and  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  are 
usually  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  bed 
of  clay  shale  below  coal  No.  2,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  Ripley,  in 
Brown  county,  is  also  found  here.  We  found  an  exposure  of  it  on  the  place  for- 
merly owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  Sugar  creek,  where  it  presented 
the  same  general  appearance  as  at  Ripley,  and  appeared  to  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  potter's  ware.  At  the  coal  bank  of  MoKee  and 
Chadsey,  on  the  head-waters  of  McKee's  creek,  north  of  Rushville,  there  is  a 
bed  of  excellent  fire  clay  under  the  upper  coal  seam,  from  four  to  six  feet  thick. 
This  may  be  only  a  local  development,  however^  as  at  all  the  other  localities  in 
the  county  where  we  saw  this  under-clay  exposed,  it  partook  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  clay  shale,  and  was  also  rather  too  thin  to  be  of  any  economical  value. 
The  fire  clay  below  coal  No.  2,  is  usually  of  a  good  quality,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably worked  in  connection  with  the  coal,  when  it  is  two  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. Wherever  a  seam  of  good  fire  clay  occurs  with  these  lower  coals,  it  will 
add  materially  to  their  value,  enabling  the  miner  to  drift  more  economically 
for  both  together,  than  he  could  do  for  the  coal  alone. 
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Iron  Ore. — Iron,  either  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  or  sulpharet,  is  yery  gen- 
erally distributed  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  is  almost  always 
found  more  or  less  in  the  coal  itself,  thereby  greatly  deteriorating  its  value. 
A  very  good  argillaceous  iron  ore  occurs  on  Sugar  creek,  on  the  place  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32,  township  2  north,  range  1 
east,  intercalated  in  the  shale  below  No.  2  coal.  It  occurs  in  several  bands> 
the  thickest  one  being  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  next  in  importance,  about  six 
inches,  and  then  some  thinner  ones,  making  altogether,  an  aggregate  of  about 
two  feet  in  thickness  of  iron  ore,  distributed  through  some  five  or  six  feet  of 
shale.  An  analysis  of  this  ore  by  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner,  of  Chicago,  is 
given  in  this  place,  and  also,  for  comparison,  the  analysis  of  a  similar  ore  from 
Pennsylvania : 

Analyfiis  of  Chadsey^s  iron  ore: 

Protoxide  of  iron. 62.31 

Lime 1.16 

Magnesia 1.48 

Silica 8.84 

Alumina .' 10.44 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 25.77 

100.00 

Analysis  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  from  Pennsylvania,  as  determined  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rodgers : 

Peroxide  of  iron 23 

Protoxide  of  iron 63.03 

Lime , 3.38 

Magnesia 1.77 

Silica 1.40 

Alumina 63 

Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  bitumen • 39.61 

100.00 

In  regard  to  the  Schuyler  county  ore,  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner  remark 
as  follows :  *'  The  Chadsey  iron  ore  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  comparing  favorably  with  the  Pennsylvania  ores,  the  analysis 
of  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  given  for  comparison."  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  good  quality  of  this  ore  frdm  Schuyler  county,  and  the  only  point  that 
remains  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  can  be  found  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
justify  the  erection  of  an  iron  furnace  in  this  vicinity.  Tron  ore  of  similar 
quality,  is  found  at  about  the  same  horizon,  at  several  localities  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  but  nowhere  in  large  bodies. 

Building  Stone, — Good  building  stone  is  tolerably  abundant  in  this  county, 
and  is  accessible  on  nearly  all  the  streams.  The  sandstones  below  the  main 
coal  seam,  furnishes^a  free-stone  of  good  quality,  which  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville.     The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to 
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three  feet,  and  the  rock  is  even  teztared,  and  is  easily  cat  apd  dressed,  and  is 
used  for  caps  and  sills,  as  well  as  for  foundation  walls,  and  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses for  which  a  huilding  stone  is  required.  It  outcrops  on  McKee's  creek, 
north  of  Kushville,  and  also  on  the  small  branch  running  east  from  Pleasant 
View  into  Sugar  creek. 

The  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  best 
material  for  culverts,  bridge  abutments  and  similar  purposes,  where  the  rock  is 
required  to  withstand  the  combined  influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  It  out- 
crops along  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  its  whole  extent  in  this  county, 
and  also  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Frederick. 

The  Keokuk  limestone,  underlying  the  geodiferous  shales  of  that  group, 
afford  some  good  building  stone,  but  its  outcrop  is  limited  to  the  bed  of  Crooked 
creek,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  At  the  best  exposures,  which 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  the  rook  was  rather  thin  bedded 
and  cherty,  but  this  was  on  the  exposed  outcrop  of  the  bed,  where  the  strata 
had  been  split  into  thin  layers  by  the  combined  influence  of  frost  and  moisture. 
If  quarries  were  opened  in  this  rock,  extending  back  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  it  would  be  found  to  improve  in  quality.  For  caps  and 
sills,  where  a  handsome  cut  stone  is  desired,  this  bed  will  afford  the  best  mate- 
rial for  that  purpose,  that  can  be  found  in  this  county. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — The  concretionary  gray  limestone,  which  forms  the 
upper  division  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  best  limestone  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  may 
be  found  in  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  nearly  its  whole  course,  and 
at  intervals,  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Browning. 

At  Birmingham,  this  limestone  is  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  which  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  more  than  it  will  average,  but  it  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  it  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  limestone  to  supply  the  demand  for 
lime  in  this  county,  for  all  time  to  come.  A  fair  article  of  lime  may  also  be 
made  from  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  where  the  other  is  accessible,  it  is  always 
to  be  preferred. 

The  limestone  over  the  upper  coal  seam,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  has 
also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  slack  readily  after 
burning,  and  would,  probably,  make  a  dark  Qplored  lime.  The  abundant  sup- 
ply of  both  wood  and  coal  in  this  county,  will  justify  the  manufacture  of  lime 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  wants  of  the  adjacent  region  shall  demand. 

Sand  and  Glay^  for  brick  making,  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  may  be  readily  obtained  at  nearly  every  locality  where  the  manufacture  of 
common  brick  is  desirable.  The  brown  clay,  forming  the  sub-soil  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface,  answers  a  good  purpose  for  brick  making,  and  sand  is 
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abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
in  the  Loess  which  caps  the  river  blufis. 

Mineral  Springs. — A  sample  of  mineral  water  was  sent  to  me  from  this 
county,  the  locality  of  the  spring  not  given,  which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Blaney  for 
analysis,  and  the  following  is  his  report :  "  Has  an  acid  reaction,  a  strong 
styptic  taste,  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  and  an  obscure  trace  of  chlorides.  The 
residue,  afler  evaporation  to  dryness,  does  not  give  efflorescence  with  acids.  A 
wine  gallon  (231  cubic  inches),  by  direct  determination,  gives  a  residue 
156  28-1000  grains  of  solid  matter,  which  consists  of — 

Sulphate  of  lime .'  73.936 

"  magnesia. 2.982 

Proto-Bulphate  of  iron 69.969 

SUica 1.815 

Alkaline  sulphates. • 7.836 

156.028" 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  twenty-four  townships,  or 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Knox  and  Peoria  counties,  on  the  east  by  Peoria 
county  and  the  Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  Schuyler  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  Schuyler,  McDonough  and  Warren  counties. 

The  principal  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Illinois  river,  forming  its  main 
boundary  on  the  east  and  southeast  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles ;  Spoon 
river  and  its  tributaries,  which  traverse  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county, 
from  north  to  south,  and  Copperas  creek,  which  drains  a  considerable  area  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  These  streams  drain  the  whole  area  of  the 
county,  and  their  valleys  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  highlands. 

The  surface  was  originally  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timbered 
lands,  the  former  occupying  the  most  elevated  positions  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  while  the  timber  belts  are  mainly  re- 
stricted to  the  more  broken  lands  skirting  the  water  courses.     Much  of  the 
original  timber,  however,  has  been  cleared  away  in  developing  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  and  splendid  farms  now  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.     Much  of 
the  upland  was  originally  timbered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sugar-maple,  black 
walnut,  linden,  hackberry,  elm,  honey-locust  and  wild-cherry,  indicating  a  very 
rich  and  productive  soil.    This  growth  of  timber  usually  prevails  where  the 
Loess  overlies  the  drifl  clays  on  a  tolerably  level  surface,  and  these  lands,  in 
their  productive  qualities,  are  second  to  none  in  the  State.     Where  the  surface 
is  broken  into  sharp  ridges,  along  the  borders  of  the  smaller  streams,  black  and 
white  oak,  and  hickory  is  the  prevailing  timber,  and  the  soil  is  a  thin  choco- 
late colored,  or  brown,  clay  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  grain,  clover 
or  fruit.     The  prairies  in  this  county  generally  have  a  rolling  surface,  though. 
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in  the  region  about  Fairviow,  there  are  some  quite  fiat  prairies  that  reqiylre 
draining  in  wet  seasons.  The  soil  6n  the  prairies  is  a  dark  brown  or  Mack 
mould,  varying  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sub-soil  of  brown  olay 
loam. 

The  bottom  lands,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Illinois  river  in  this  county, 
are  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  timber, 
though  there  is  some  bottom  prairie  near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.  A  good 
deal  of  this  bottom  land  is  too  low  and  marshy  for  cultivation,  but  where  it  is 
sufficiently  elevated,  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  productive.  The 
bluffs  generally  range  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  are  usually  cut  into  sharp  ridges  by  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams  that  drain  the  adjacent  region.  The  lower  part  of  these  blu&,  to  the 
height  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  consist  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
Coal  Measures  into  which  the  original  valley  was  excavated,  and  their  elevation 
has  been  subsequently  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  Drift  clays  and  lacus- 
trine deposits  upon  them.  The  valley  of  Spoon  river  seldom  exceeds  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  excavated  into  the  Lower  Onrboniferous  limestone  on  that  part  of 
its  course,  extending  from  Seaville  to  Bernadotte.  The  depth  of  this  valley  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  the  lower  rocks  are  reached 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  which  brings  the  lime- 
stones nearer  to  the  surface  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 

Surface     Q  e  ol o  g  y . 

The  surface  deposits  of  Fulton  county  consist  of  Drift  clays  and  gravel,  with 
the  subsequent  lacustrine  and  alluvial  accumulations.  The  Drift  proper,  ranges 
in  thickness  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  or  more,  and  is  usually  composed  of 
brown  and  bluish  colored  clays  with  gravel,  and  boulders  of  metamorphic  and 
igneous  rocks,  varying  in  size  from  a  pebble  to  masses  of  several  tons  weight. 
Usually,  the  brown  clays  constitute  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
blue  clays  the  lower.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  a  bed  of  ferruginous  conglom- 
erate, about  two  feet  in  thickness,  underlies  the  Drift  clays,  and  similar  beds, 
in  local  outliers,  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  position,  at  several  localities 
in  the  State.  This  conglomerate  exactly  resembles  the  bed  at  Metropolis,  in 
Massac  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  and  may  be  of  the  same  age. 

On  the  west  side  of  Big  creek  bridge,  near  Canton,  in  grading  the  track  for 
the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  a  band  of  black  mould  or  soil,  containing  leaves  and 
fragments  of  wood,  was  found  below  the  Drift  clays,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  soil  covering  the  surface  anterior  to  the  Drift  epoch.  A  similar 
bed  has  been  found  in  sinking  shafts  and  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
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indicating  the  prevalence  of  dry  land  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  State,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of 
Canton,  reports  a  similar  bed  of  black  peaty  soil,  four  feet  in  thickness,  under- 
lying the  town  of  Fairview,  at  the  depth  of  eleven  feet.  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  Drift  occur  along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lcwiston 
where  the  beds  range  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  while  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  county,  their  general  range  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet. 

The  Loess  caps  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  extends  back  for  three  or 
four  miles,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  thickness,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
county.  This  deposit  consists  of  buff,  or  light  brown,  loamy  sand,  imperfectly 
stratified,  and  locally  contains  an  abundance  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
such  as  now  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  water  ponds.  Its  presence  in 
the  river  bluffs  is  often  indicated  by  bald,  grassy  knobs,  which  prevail  more  or 
less  wherever  this  formation  is  extensively  developed.  It  is  always  uncon- 
formable with  the  underlying  deposits,  and  presents  its  greatest  thickness 
immediately  at  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the 
adjacent  region.  Where  it  forms  the  sub-soil,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  loamy  elay 
soil,  we  find  the  heaviest  growth  of  upland  timber,  such  as  sugar-maple,  linden, 
wild-cherry,  black  walnut  and  elm,  and  the  lands,  when  reduced  to  cultivation, 
are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  This  is  the  character  of  some  of 
the  timbered  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  at  some  other  points  in  the 
county  adjacent  to  the  river  blufis.  When  this  formation  was  deposited,  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  our  large  rivers,  was  a  vast 
fresh  wateMake,  into  which  the  sandy  material  that  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  this  formation  was  transported  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  streams  of 
running  water  that  drained  (he  adjacent  highlands.  The  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains, are  mostly  of  the  same  species  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  that  now 
inhabit  the  adjacent  region,  but  occasionally  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  and  some  other  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in  it 
in  this  State. 

Older    Geological    Formations. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  oDunty  belong,  mainly,  to  the  Coal  Measures,  with 
a  limited  exposure  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  in  the  valley  of  Spoon  river. 
Nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county  are  underlaid  by  coal,  and  we  have  found 
here  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  productive  Coal  Measures  that  have 
been  met  with  in  the  State,  and  hence  the  section  constructed  in  this  county 
will  be  considered  a  typical  one,  and  will  be  used  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
coal  strata  throughout  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  We  have 
found  here  seven  consecutive  scams,  all  exposed  by  their  natural  outcrop. 
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within  the  county,  and  all,  except  the  upper  one,  have  been  worked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  seams  is  about  twenty-five 
feet,  and  their  individual  range  is  from  twenty  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  three  lower  seams  outcrop  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  especially  along  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  and  as  the  general  dip  of  the 
strata  is  to  the  eastward,  they  pass  below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  seen  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  The  upper  seams 
underlie  nearly  all  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  one  of 
them,  No.  4,  is  found  south  of  Spoon  river,  underlying  the  high  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astoria.  The  following  section,  compiled  from  careful  measure- 
ments made  at  the  outcrops  seen  in  various  portions  of  the  county,  will  show 
the  relative  position  of  these  coals  with  each  other,  and  the  character  and  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated  : 

Section  of  the  Coal  Me<uure$  in  Fulton  County: 


4  to  G  feet. 


15  to  SO  feet 


STfeet. 


8  to  5  feet. 


6  to  10  «eet. 


16  to  90  feet 


S  to  8  feet 


Tbln  bedded  gray  limestone. 

Shalee  but  partlAlly  exposed. 
Coal  eeam  No.  T. 

Shale  and  skaly  sandstoDe. 

ArgUIaeeoQB  limestone  and  bltnmluom  shale, 
I  Coal  seam  No.  6. 

Fire  clay  and  nodular  limestone. 

Sandstone  and  shale. 

filack  shale  and  nodules  of  limestone. 


29  to  80  feet. 


Coal  seam  No.  6. 


Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales. 


2  to  0  feet       Bltuminons  shale  and  limestone. 


Coal  seam  No.  4. 


3  to  tt  feet 


60  to  80  feet 


Clay  shale  and  septaria. 


Sandstones  and  sandy  shales. 
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a  to  6  feet. 


8  to  4  feet. 


80  to  40  feet 


Z 


40  to  00  feet. 


8  to  6  feet. 


1  to  6  feet. 


S  to  3  feet. 


90  to  80  feet. 


Dark  blue  sillciotxs  limestone. 
Black  Bhale. 

Coal  eeam  No.  8. 


Arglllaceoaa  and  aandy  shales  and  sandstoiie. 


Coal  seam  No.  B. 


Sandstone  and  shale. 


Bltaminous  limestone  and  band  of  ir^n  ore. 

BltnmidoaB  shale. 

Coal  seam  Na  1. 
Clay  shale  or  Are  clay. 

Conglomerate  sandstone  and  shale. 


These  coals  we  have  nambered  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  they  will  be 
described  in  the  same  order.  The  only  point  in  the  county  where  we  found 
No.  1  sufficiently  developed  to  be  worked  profitably,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sea- 
villo,  on  the  west  side  of  Spoon  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  T.  P.  &  W.  rail- 
road. The  seam  is  worked  here  at  two  localities,  one  above  the  railroad  bridge 
and  the  other  below.  At  these  mines,  the  coal  averages  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  mined  by  tunneling  into  the  bluff  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam. 
About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Harris's  mine,  below  Seaville 
Station,  the  seam  is  divided  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  soon  thickens  to  the 
westward,  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  thus  destroys  the  value  of  the  seam  for 
mining.  The  roof  consists  of  a  bituminous  shale,  that  ranges  in  thickness  from 
one  to  six  feet,  above  which  there  is  a  bed  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  from 
three  to  six  feet  thick,  forming,  altogether,  an  excellent  roof  to  the  coal. 

The  limestone  at  this  locality,  has  afforded  an  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
several  of  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  especially  characteristic  of 
tnc  upper  coals.     We  obtained  the  following  species  at  this  locality :  Athens 
BuhtUUa^  Rctzia  punctili/era,   Spirt/er  cameratus,  S.  Kentuckensis,  S.  opimus, 
Product wi  Prattenanwfy  P.  nana,  P.  punctatuSy  Orthis  carbonariay  Terebratula 
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hovidens^  Schtzodus  AlpmuSf  S.  amphu,  Macrocheilus  tnhahiliSf  Eupachycrinus 
tuberculatuSy  or  a  closely  allied  speoies,  2^acrinus  mucrofpinuSf  and  several  uq- 
determiued  species  of  Bryozoa,  This  group  of  fossils,  if  found  in  connection 
with  a  coal,  the  position  of  which  could  not  be  determined  from  the  associated 
strata,  would  certainly  be  considered  as  strongly  indicating  an  upper  coal  hori- 
zon, and  their  occurrence  here  at  the  very  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  shows 
that  many  species  at  least,  of  the  fauna  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  range 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal-bearing  strata. 

We  also  found  this  seam  well  exposed  in  the  cuts  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad, 
through  the  bluflb  on  the  north  side  of  Spoon  river,  below  Lewiston.  It  is 
divided  here  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  leaves  both  divisions  of  the  seam  too 
thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for  mining,  as  the  average  thickness  of  the 
two  divisions  ranges  from  six  to  twelve  inches  only,  and  they  are  too  widely 
separated  at  this  point  to  be  mined  together.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bornadotte,  a 
good  section  of  the  lower  coals  may  be  seen  in  the  blufb  of  Spoon  river,  but 
the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal  was  only  indicated  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  four 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  following  section  was  made  near  Bernadotte : 

FKET.  IN. 

Shale  and  sandstone 88 

Coal  No.  2  ? 2    6 

Fire  clay 3 

Arenaceous  limestone 1 

Clay  shale 4 

Bituminous  shale 1     3 

Clay  shale 4 

Band  of  septaria 1 

Shale  and  sandstone 10 

Bituminous  slate •   1     6 

Sandstone  and  shale 24 

Bituminous  shale  (Goal  No.  1?) 4 

Clay  shale  with  iron.ore • • 6  to  f> 

Sandstone  and  shale 15  *'  20 

St.  Louis  limestone   6 

No.  1  coal  is  probably  represented  in  the  abovo  section  by  the  lower  bed  of 
bituminous  shale,  and  we  find  two  additional  seams  of  bituminous  shale  below 
tho  upper  coal  in  this  section  that  are  not  found  at  Seaville.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  equivalency  of  the  strata  at  these  localities,  as  at 
both,  the  sandstane  at  the  base  of  the  section  rests  directly  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in  tho  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  a  seam  of 
cannel  coal  occurs,  occupying,  apparently,  about  the  same  horizon  as  the  lower 
bed  of  bituminous  shale  in  the  foregoing  section,  though,  from  the  imperfect 
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exposure  of  the  strata  associated  with  it,  its  exact  position  could  not  be  accu- 
rately determined.  The  seam  is  here  only  about  14  to  20  inches  in  thickness, 
and  was  extensively  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
for  the  distillation  of  coal  oil.  Ten  retorts  were  then  in  operation  at  this  lo- 
cality, and  the  product  was  said  to  bo  thirty  gallons  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  coal. 
However,  the  development  of  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania,  shortly  afterwards, 
put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  cannel  coals  in  this  State,  and  the 
mines  were  abandoned.  This  seam  is  underlaid  here  by  about  five  feet  of 
excellent  fire  clay,  which  was  worked  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the  coal, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
this  exposure,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  two  foot  seam  of  bituminous  coal 
is  seen,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  dark  blue  bituminous  limestone,  exactly  like 
that  above  coal  No.  1,  at  Seaville.  The  seam  of  cannel  coal  is  probably  the 
lower  division  of  No.  1,  or  a  local  development  of  another  seam,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  horizon. 

On  Swan  creek,  one  mile  north  of  Avon,  the  following  beds  are  exposed : 

FEET.    IN. 

Sandy  shales 16 

Coal 0  10 

Fire  clay  and  shale 20 

^and of  iron  ore 0  10 

Bituminous  shale «, •.... 6 

Sandstone 10 

The  band  of  iron  ore  in  the  above  section  resembles  very  closely  that  at 
Chadsey's  place,  in  Schuyler  county,  and  at  Seaville,  in  this  county,  above  coal 
No.  1,  and  probably  occupies  the  same  horizon.  If  so,  it  shows  a  very  irregu- 
lar development  of  the  lower  coal  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
seam  is  the  least  reliable  of  all  the  coals  in  this  county,  except  No.  5,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

Coal  No.  2  is  one  of  the  most  regular  seams  in  the  whole  series,  and  usually 
ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  will  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  where  the  strata  are  well  exposed,  and  its  stratigraphical 
position  is  generally  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1, 
although,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  distance  intervening  between  them 
is  about  seventy  feet.  The  roof  is  almost  invariably  a  blue  clay  shale,  and  in 
tunneling  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  cribbed  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
roof.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  this  seam  outcrops  on  Otter  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Vermont,  where  it  has  been  worked  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  county.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half 
to  three  feet,  in  this  vicinity,  and  outcrops  along  the  blufiis  of  the  creek  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  A  boring  for  oil  was  made  in  the  valley  of 
this  creek,  commencing  just  below  the  horizon  of  No.  2,  and  extending  to  the 
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depth  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  but  unfortunately  no  journal  was  kept  of 
the  different  strata  passed  through.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  as  we  learned  from  Mr.  Matthewson, 
who  made  the  boring,  and  he  also  stated  that  no  coal  was  passed  through  in  the 
boring,  which  would  indicate  that  there  was  no  development  of  coal  No.  1  at 
this  point. 

In  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  south  of  Lewiston,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
small  tributaries  of  that  stream  in  the  same  vicinity,  No.  2  is  worked  at 
many  points,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  at  one  or  two  of  the  localities 
examined,  the  roof  was  found  to  be  slightly  calcareous,  and  contained  several 
species  of  fossil  shells,  among  which  we  observed  Lingida  umbonata,  Productua 
PrattenanuSj  P.  muricatua,  JUacrocheiltiSy  Nautilus^  etc.  A  half  mile  east  of 
Lewiston,  this  seam  has  been  opened  by  a  shall  forty  feet  in  depth,  on  the  lands 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  This  shaft  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  and 
about  sixty  feet  below  the  level  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Two  miles  and 
a-half  southeast  of  Lewiston,  we  found  a  mine  opened  in  this  seam,  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Wm.  Winterbottom,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  opened  a  mile  nearer  to  the  town,  by  Mr. 
Butler.  At  both  these  localities,  the  coal  varies  from  two  and  a-half  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  blue  shale  and  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bernadotte,  this  coal  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  ' 
eighty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  the  coal  was  mined  by  Mr.  Parks,  one 
mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  the  village,  in  1859.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville 
this  seam  has  been  opened  on  Mr.  Harris's  place,  a  little  south  of  the  school 
house,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  open  trenches,  by  throwing  off  the 
overlying  shale.  In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  it  was  not  met  with,  unless  it  is 
represented  by  the  ten-inch  seam  near  the  top  of  the  section,  on  Swan  creek. 
No.  2  usually  affords  a  coal  of  excellent  quality,  freer  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of 
iron  than  the  average  of  Illinois  coals,  and  one  that  cokes  well,  and  contains 
more  than  an  average  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  will 
be  found  further  on. 

Coal  No.  3  has  been  mined  but  little  in  this  county,  and  consequently  we 
know  less  of  its  peculiar  characters,  than  of  the  seams  lying  either  above  or 
below  it.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  development,  resembling  No.  1  in 
that  respect.  It  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  No.  2,  but  in  the 
blufis  of  Spoon  river,  near  Seaville,  they  are  only  a  little  more  than  twenty  feet 
asunder.  It  is  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  black  slate,  and  a  dark  blue  or 
bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  which  contains  Avicuhpecten  rectalaterarea, 
CardiomarpJia  Missouriensis^  with  two  or  three  species  of  small  Nautili  and 
Gtmiatites,  About  two  miles  southwest  of  Bryant  Station,  the  limestone  and 
slate  above  outcrops  at  the  water's  edge  on  Big  creek,  and,  about  a  quarter  of 
—13 
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a  mile  farther  down  the  creek,  a  tunnel  has  been  made  into  the  coal  where  it 
was  said  to  be  five  feet  thick,  but,  from  the  partial  filling  up  of  the  opening, 
we  were  unable  to  ascertain  its  exact  thickness.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
we  found  a  coal  seam  opened  in  1859,  on  section  12,  township  6  north,  range 
1  east,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  this  coal,  though  the  seam  is  here 
only  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  bluff,  at  Seaville,  the 
blue  silicious  limestone  usually  overlying  this  coal,  is  found  about  twenty-five 
feet  above  coal  No.  2,  but  there  is  only  a  few  inches  of  black  shale  to  represent 
the  coal  that  belongs  below  it.  In  the  bed  of  Coal  creek,  three  miles  northwest 
of  Fairview,  this  coal  is  found  in  ihe  bed  of  the  creek.  It  is  here  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminotis 
shale,  above  which  is  the  blue  silicious  limestone  about  two  feet  thick,  con- 
taining the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  coal.  Nodules  of  septaria,  associated 
with  a  band  of  iron  ore,  occur  here,  above  the  limestone.  This  septaria,  has  a 
blue  ground,  veined  with  pearl  spar,  and  affords  very  handsome  specimens. 

Coal  No.  4  is  a  very  persistent  seam  in  its  development,  and  has  been  found 
at  every  locality  in  the  county  that  we  have  examined,  where  the  proper  hori- 
zon for  it  was  exposed.  On  the  south  side  of  Spoon  river,  it  underlies  the 
high  lands  about  Astoria,  and  we  found  it  opened  a  half  mile  northwest  of  the 
town  in  1859.  The  seam  is  here  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  overlaid  by  two  feet  or  more  of  black  shale  that  forms  a  good 
roof.  Nodules  of  dark  blue  limestone  occur  in  the  black  shale  above  the  coal, 
filled  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon.  On  the  north  side  of  Spoon 
river,  we  found  this  seam  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  Big  creek,  west  of  Bryant 
Station,  about  twenty  five  feet  above  the  creek  valley.  The  coal  had  been  un- 
dermined here,  in  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  and  a  portion  of  it.  with  the 
overlying  strata,  and  covering  a  considerable  area,  had  fallen  down  about  twenty 
feet  below  its  original  level,  and  retains  its  horizontal  position  so  nearly,  that 
we  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  apparent  outcrop  of  two  distinct 
seams,  but  further  investigations  showed  that  all  the  coal  exposed  here,  proba- 
bly belonged  to  the  same  horizon.  The  roof  shales  at  this  locality  contained 
many  large  concretions  of  bituminous  limestone,  filled  with  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  this  seam,  among  which  are  Discina  nitida,  very  abundant,  Productus 
muricatuSj  abundant,  CUnopistha  radiata^  Schizodiis  curttu  f  Fleurophorus  aolen' 
iformiSy  P.  radiatus^  Nautilus,  one  or  more  species,  and  a  small  Orthoceras, 

This  seam  has  been  more  extensively  worked  by  Mr.  David  Williams,  at  Can- 
ton and  St.  Davids,  than  by  any  other  person  in  this  county.  His  main  shaft 
is  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Canton,  and  is  about  eighty-five  feet  in  depth, 
passing  through  the  following  beds  : 

VEST. 

PHft  clay 80 

SandBtone  and  shale 50 
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RET. 

Black  slate,  with  limestone  nodules. 3 

Coal  No.  4 5 

Below  the  coal,  there  is  a  bed  of  septaria  limestone,  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  below  that,  a  fire  clay,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  passing  downward 
into  clay  shale.  This  seam  affords  a  heavy  coal,  rich  in  bitumen,  and  contains 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  volatile  matters,  and  from  fifty-five  to  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  At  his  middle  shaft,  a  little  further  down  on 
Big  creek,  the  outcrop  of  coal  No.  6  may  be  seen  about  sixty  five  feet  above 
No.  4,  with  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  No.  5  at  this  point.  The  coal 
from  the  two  shafts  near  Canton,  finds  a  market  mainly  on  the  line  of  the  T. 
P.  &  W.  railroad,  while  that  at  St.  Davids,  three  miles  below,  finds  a  ready 
market  on  the  Lewiston  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  now  completed  from 
Bushville  to  Galesburg. 

At  Breed's  Station,  on  the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  about  six  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton, a  tunnel  has  been  opened  in  this  seam,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Breed.  The  coal 
averages  about  five  feet  in  thickness  at  this  mine,  and  has  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  coals  Nos.  5  and  6, 
or  6  and  7,  are  said  to  outcrop  in  the  hills  in  this  vicinity,  but  have  not  been 
opened.  The  upper  two  feet  of  the  coal  at  this  mine,  appears  to  be  quite  free 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  reputed  a  good  smith's  coal.  A  band  of  iron  ore,  re- 
sembling "Black  Band  Ore,"  was  observed  in  connection  with  this  coal,  but 
apparently  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  importance.  This  seam  outcrops  at 
various  points  on  Copperas  creek,  and  may  be  conveniently  worked  by  tunnels 
in  the  hill  sides,  or  in  open  trenches,  where  it  underlies  the  creek  valley. 

About  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  we  found  this  seam  opened  in  1859,  on 
the  land  then  owned  by  Mr.  John  Winterbottom.  The  coal  at  this  locality 
ranges  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about 
three  feet  of  black  slate,  with  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone.  This  seam 
affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  in  this  vicinity,  hard,  bright,  and  generally  quite 
free  from  iron  pyrites.  We  also  saw  the  outcrop  of  No.  4,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Cuba,  where  it  was  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  thirty-two  feet  below  No. 
5.  Northwest  of  Fairview,  this  seam  is  worked  at  several  points  on  the  breaks 
of  Coal  creek,  where  it  presents  its  usual  thickness  and  appearance.  It  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  coals  outcropping  in  this 
county,  from  its  wide  extent,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  coal  which  it 
affords. 

No.  5  appears  to  be  quite  local  in  its  development,  and  we  found  it  worked 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  where  it  ranges  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  it  has  also  been  found  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
ton, where  it  occurs  in  local  basins,  or  '^  pockets/'  soncetimes  attaining  a  thick- 
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ness  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  then  thinning  oat  entirely  in  a  distance  of  a  few 
rods.  It  affords  a  softer  and  lighter  coal  than  that  from  No.  4j  and  in  this  re- 
spect, it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  coal  from  No  6.  A  section  of  the  Cuba 
coal  shaft,  including  the  beds  below,  down  to  the  horison  of  No.  4  coal,  is  as 
follows : 

FEJET.      IN. 

Hard  blue  limestone. . ... 3to    4 

Black  slate v 1  "    2 

Coal  No.  6 6 

Fire  clay • 6 

Nodular  Umestone,  with  ChaUteg  milUporaeeout 4    6 

Clay  shale 6 

Limestone \ I     6 

Sandstone  and  shale 5 

Limestone 1 

Black  shale 9 

Coal  No.  5 4  "    6 

Shale 30 

Black  slate 2 

Coal,  No.  4 6 

In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  the  horizon  of  this  coal  is  exposed  at  many  points, 
where  no  indication  of  coal  is  seen.  This  is  the  seam  worked  in  the  shafl  at 
Cuba,  and  it  affords  a  tolerably  soft  coal,  that  burns  freely  and  leaves  but  litUe 
clinker. 

At  Mr.  John  Williams's  place,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton, 
there  are  two  coal  seams  exposed  in  the  same  hill-side,  and  both  are  directly 
overlaid  by  sandstone.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  coals  5  and  6,  and 
they  are  separated  by  about  thirty  feet  of  sandstone,  very  bimilar  in  its  appear- 
ance to  that  usually  found  overlying  No.  6.  These  coal  seams  average  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  sandstone  forms  a  very  good  roof. 
These  are  the  only  points  in  the  county  where  we  found  No.  5  sufficiently  well 
developed  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may 
bo  found  elsewhere.  It  usually  lies  about  midway  between  coals  4  and  6,  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  former,  and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  latter,  and 
when  either  of  these  scams  arc  found,  the  horizon  of  No.  5  can  readily  be  de- 
termined. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  highest  coal  in  the  series  that  has  been  worked  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  county,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  coking  coal,  and  also  a  better 
smith's  coal  than  is  usually  obtained  from  either  of  the  lower  seams.  On  our 
first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1859,  we  found  this  seam  opened  at  Mr.  Piper's 
place,  two  miles  north  of  Canton  ;  at  Mr.  Burton's  place,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Farmington,  and  it  was  also  worked  by  Mr.  Burbridge  at  that  time, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Farmington,  on  Little's  creek.     More  recently,  it  has 
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been  opened  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  lands  adjoining  Piper's,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Canton.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  five  and  a 
half  feet,  and  at  all  the  localities  examined  in  this  county,  the  seam  is  invaria- 
bly divided  a  little  below  the  middle,  by  a  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  thickness.  This  character  alone,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  seam  any  where 
in  this  county,  from  either  of  those  below  it.  This  coal  is  usually  overlaid  by 
a  hard,  black  shale,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  comes  im- 
mediately above  the  coal,  and  is  succeeded  by  buff,  or  yellow  shaly,  or  compact 
limestone,  above  which  comes  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone.  At  some  localities, 
the  slate  and  limestone  are  wanting,  and  the  sandstone  rests  directly  upon  the 
coal.  Where  the  limestone  is  present,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  minute 
fossils,  resembling  grains  of  wheat,  and  about  the  same  size.  This  small  fossil 
is  called  Fusulina,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  species  in  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  this  State,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
coal.  It  is  also  frequently  underlaid  by  a  calcareous  fire  clay,  containing  a  fos- 
sil coral  in  great  abundance,  known  as  Chxtetes  miUeporaceous,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  not  been  found  in  this  State  below  the  horizon  of  this  coal,  but 
has  also  been  found  in  connection  with  No.  7.  Tlvpre  is  also  a  thin  layer  of 
limestone  above  No.  6  coal,  that  appears  to  be  mainly  composed  of  the'  remains 
of  minute  Foraminifera^  and  polished  sections  of  the  stone  exhibit  many  of 
these  microscopic  fossils  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Six  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  on  a  branch  of  Copperas  creek,  near  Mr. 
Rosenbaum's  place,  this  coal  has  been  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  base  of 
the  hill,  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  and  the  strata  intervening  between  this 
and  the  upper  seam  are  well  exposed.  The  distance  between  these  coals  at  this 
point  is  37  feet,  and  the  intervening  strata  consist  entirely  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  shales.  These  two  coals  are  also  found  together  at  Powers  coal 
bank  about  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  where  No.  6  has  been  mined  for  several 
years  to  supply  the  coal  demand  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Bur  bridge  &  Co.'s  shaft,  one  mile  west  of  Farmington,  in  the  valley  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  Coal  creek,  reaches  coal  No.  6  at  a  depth  of  twenty-six 
feet  The  coal  is  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness  at  this  shaft,  and  similar  in 
quality  to  that  at  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.  This  seam  lies  about  ninety  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  town  of  Farmington,  and  coal  No.  7  outcrops  on  the 
hill  side  east  of  Burbridge's  shaft,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  above  No.  6. 
Two  miles  northeast  of  Fairview,  No.  6  is  mined  in  the  bluffs  of  Coal  creek, 
and  is  here  about  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness,  with  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  above  which  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  massive  sandstone.  This  seam 
probably  underlies  some  three  or  four  townships,  north  and  east  of  Canton, 
and  may  be  reached  any  where  in  that  region  at  a  depth  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet. 
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Coal  No.  7  ia  the  highest  coal  strata  seen  in  this  county,  and  being  nsuallj 
only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
mine  it  in  competition  with  the  thicker  seams  that  underlie  it,  and  outcrop 
over  a  much  wider  area  in  this  county.  Judging  only  from  the  appearance  of 
the  coal,  where  it  was  exposed  in  natural  outcrops,  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  coal  of  a  very  superior  quality,  good  enough,  apparently,  to  be  used  in 
the  iron  furnace  without  coking,  and  hence,  if  it  should  be  found  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  thickness,  at.  some  favorable  locality,  it  might  be  mined  as  success- 
fully as  some  of  the  heavier  seams  are  at  the  present  time.  It  outcrops  on  the 
head  of  Big  creek,  about  a  mile  north  of  Piper's  mine,  along  most  of  the  hill- 
sides east  of  Norris,  to  Copperas  creek,  and  also  underlies  all  the  highlands 
about  Farmington.  At  Powel's  mine,  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  the  following 
measured  section  was  made,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  two  upper 
ooals,  and  the  character  of  the  strata  associated  with  them,  and  they  constitute 
the  highest  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  seen  in  this  county : 

FEST.     iir. 

Compact,  hard  gray  limestone 4to    6 

Hhale,  partially  hidden ^ 15 

Coal  No.  7  .' 1    4 

Shale,  and  shaly  sandstone S5 

Brown  argillaceous  limestone 2     6 

Bituminous  shale. ..  • 1"    2 

CoalNo.  6 4    6 

The  limestone  at  the  top  of  this  section  appears  to  form  the  bed  rock  over  the 
highest  ground  in  the  region  of  Farmington,  where  it  is  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Drift  deposits,  and  is  probably  the  highest  rock  exposed  south  and  west  of  the 
Kickapoo.  Just  over  the  line,  in  Peoria  county,  the  bed  is  twenty  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  which  was  probably  its  original  thickness  in  the  vicinity  of  Farm* 
ington,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  thickness,  perhaps  by  erosion 
anterior  to,  or  during  the  Drill  period. 

Conglomerate, — At  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  there  is 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  of  coarse  grained  sandstone,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate  usually  underlying  the  lower  coals.  This  sandstone  was 
only  seen  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  between  Beaville 
and  Bernadotte.  Just  below  Seaville  Station,  it  measures  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  from  the  under  clay  of  No.  1,  which  rests  imme- 
diately upon  it,  down  to  the  low  water  level  of  the  river,  where  it  rests  upon 
the  St.  Louis  limestone.  The  sandstone  is  here  a  massive,  coarse  grained  rock, 
quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  a  mural  cliff,  from  its  tendency  to  harden  on  ex- 
posure. At  Bernadotte,  it  is  thin  bedded,  and  partly  shaly,  and  crumbles 
readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development 
and  general  aspect,  and  cannot  always  be  identified  unless  found  in  connection 
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with  the  coal  seams  above,  or  the  limestones  below,  because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  some  other  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

St,  Louu  Limestone, — ^The  outcrop  of  this  formation  appears  to  be  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  between  Bernadotte  and  Seaville,  and  there  are 
but  few  points  where  it  is  well  exposed.  At  Bernadotte,  there  is  only  from 
six  to  ten  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed  above  the  lower  water  level  of  the 
river.  The  rock  is  concretionary  in  structure,  and  contains  Lithostrotion  prO' 
H/ervm  and  X.  canadense,  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  upper  division 
of  this  formation.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  Barker's  run,  on  Spoon  river,  the 
following  section  of  this  limestone  group  was  seen  : 

FEET. 

Gray  concretionary  limestone 10 

Bro.  magnefiian  limestone 12 

Arenaceous  beds,  partly  hidden. • 16 

The  two  lower  divisions  of  the  above  section  are  tolerably  even  bedded,  the 
layers  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  and  will  afford  an  ex- 
cellent building  stone.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  especially  valuable  for 
culverts  and  bridge  abutments,  where  a  rock  is  required  to  resist  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Lithostrotion  canadense 
was  fonnd  at  this  locality  by  Mr.  James  H.  Cooper,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  State  Cabinet.  We  saw  no  other  locality  in  the  county  where  so  great  a 
thickness  of  this  formation  was  exposed  as  at  this  point. 

Economical    Oeol  ogy . 

Bituminous  Coal. — The  great  mineral  wealth  of  this  county,  as  must  be  ap- 
parent from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages,  consists  in  its  almost  inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  coal,  which  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  every 
portion  of  the  county.  The  three  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  thifkness,  outcrop  on  all  the  principal  streams  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  while  coals  4,  5  and  6,  the  thickest  aud  most  valuable 
seams  known  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  underlie  the  central  and 
northeastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  are  easily  accessible  at  any  point 
where  a  large  supply  of  coal  may  be  required.  These  coals  underlie  nearly,  or 
quite,  seven  townships  in  this  county,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
fourteen  feet,  and  throwing  out  of  the  calculation  entirely,  No.  5,  which  is  more 
local  in  its  development  than  the  other  two,  we  still  have  an  aggregate  of  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  of  coal,  equal  to  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  square  mile,  as 
the  product  of  these  two  seams,  from  the  central  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  county  alone,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  at  the 
general  level  of  the  prairie  region.  Coal  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
most  highly  favored  region,  and  until  the  construction  of  the  two  railroads 
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which  now  intersect  the  oonntj,  the  demand  for  coal  was  too  limited  to  justify 
any  large  expenditures  in  coal  mining  operations.  Now,  an  extensive  jnarket 
is  opened  on  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  the  cities  of 
Burlington  and  Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  and  Warsaw,  in  this  State,  will  soon  obtain 
their  main  supplies  of  coal  from  this  county. 

In  quality,  the  coals  to  be  obtained  here,  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  of 
our  Illinois  coals,  and  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  coal  is  re- 
quired, except  for  the  smelting  of  iron  in  the  raw  state,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  part  of  No.  6,  and  the  whole  of  No.  7,  if  it  could  be  found  thick  enough  to 
be  worked  successfully,  could  be  used  in  the  iron  furnace  without  coking.  No. 
6  is  generally  a  soft  coal,  with  a  tendency  to  break  into  cubic  blocks,  and  has 
afforded  the  following  result,  on  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Blaney  &  Mariner,  of  Chi- 
cago: 

Water 6.17 

AMi 1.91 

Bitumen 29.82 

Carbon 62.10 

100.00 
Coko 64.01 

The  specimens  affording  the  above,  which  is  the  average  of  two  analyses,  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Piper's  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Canton.  An  analysis  of  spe- 
cimens from  John  Winterbottom's  mine,  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  probably 
No.  4  coal,  gave  the  following  as  the  average  result  of  two  analyses : 

Water 6.18 

AbH 7.51 

Bitumen . . . ; 80. 06 

Carbon 57.25 

100.00 
Coke 64.76 

An  analysis  of  No.  6,  from  Effnour's  mine,  near  Cuba,  gave,  as  the  average 
of  two  analyses,  the  follQwing : 

Water 6.94 

A«h 6.88 

Bifmnen • 30.80 

Carbon 57.85 

99.97 
Cofc^ 6S.23 

These  analyses  of  the  two  most  important  coals  in  the  county,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  average  quality  of  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  also  show  the  vari- 
ations that  may  occur  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  from  the  same  seam,  at  differ- 
ent localities,  as  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  specimens  of  No.  6 
from  Effnonr's  mine,  near  Cuba,  and  from  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.     At 
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the  former  locality,  the  coal  contains  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  ash,  with  more 
bitamen  and  less  carbon  than  at  the  latter,  and  in  quality  it  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  the  coal  from  this  seam  at  other  localities  in  the 
county. 

The  following  analysb  of  coal  No.  2,  from  Colchester,  in  McDonough  county 
is  given  here  to  indicate  its  general  character  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  It 
is  taken  from  Norwood's  '^Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,''  and  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former  assistant  in  the  Illinois  Geological 
survey : 

Specific  gnivUy 1.290 

Loss  in  coking 41.2 

ToUl  weight  of  coke 68.8 

100.00 

Analjais  :    Moisture 6.4 

Volatile  matters 35.8 

Carbon  in  coke 66.9 

Ashes,  (white) 2.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 60.10 

Coal  No.  5,  as  has  already  been  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  is  rather  local  in 
its  development,  and  was  only  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  and  at  John  Wil- 
liams's mine,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton.  The  coal  afforded  by 
this  seam  is  more  like  that  from  No.  6,  being  softer  and  lighter  than  the  coal 
of  No.  4. 

The  lower  seams  are  generally  much  thinner  than  those  above,  and  usually 
range  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  afford  a  very  good  coal,  especially 
No.  2,  which,  in  its  average  quality,  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  coal  in 
the  State.  Nevertheless,  occurring  here  in  close  proximity  with  seams  much 
thicker,  and  more  favorably  situated  for  working  extensively,  it  will  only  be 
mined  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  for  the  supply  of  the  immediate  nei3;h. 
borhood,  until  the  thicker  beds  overlying  it  are  partially  exhausted.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  No.  1  is  found  thick  enough  to  be  mined  profitably,  and  the  mines 
at  Seaville  are  the  only  ones  that  we  met  with  in  this  seam,  in  the  county.  No. 
3  has  been  opened  at  several  points,  but  the  mines  have  been  subsequently 
abandoned,  probably  because  it  could  not  be  successfully  worked  in  competition 
with  No.  4,  which  usually  outcrops  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Cannd  Coal. — A  thin  seam  of  cannel  coal  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the  vast  depo- 
sits of  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  was  mined  for  the  distillation  of  oil.  We  first  vis- 
ited the  locality  in  1859,  and  found  ten  retorts  in  operation  at  that  time,  the 
product  of  which  was  said  to  be  from  three  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil  per 
day.  The  seam  from  which  the  material  was  supplied,  was  only  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  cost  of  mining  at  that  time  was  about 
—14 
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two  dollars  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  about  thirty  gallons  of  oil  per  ton, 
but  the  subsequent  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  put  a  stop  to  its 
manufacture  from  cannel  coal  in  this  region. 

Fire  Clay. — A  good  bed  of  fire  clay,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  oc- 
curs below  the  cannel  coal  at  Avon,  and  was  worked  by  the  Avon  Coal  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  the  coal,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  manufacture 
the  fire  brick  required  for  their  own  furnaces.  At  Andrews's  coal  bank,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marietta,  there  is  from  two  to  three  feet  of  good  fire 
clay  below  the  coal,  and  at  many  other  localities  in  the  county,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  lower  coals,  clays  suitable  for  pottery  or  fire  brick  may  be 
obtained. 

Iron  Ore, — Iron  ore,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  met  with  at  several  lo- 
calities in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville  there  is  a  bed  of  limonite, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick  immediately  above  the  limestone  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  lower  coal.  This  ore  closely  resembles  that  at  Chadsey's  place, 
in  Schuyler  county,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  report  on  that  county, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  holds  about  the  same  stratigraphical  position. 
The  same  band  of  ore  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  and  it  probably  extends 
over  a  large  area  in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  occurring  in  regular  layers  of  nodules, 
or  kidney  shaped  concretions,  disseminated  in  bands  through  a  bed  of  clay 
shale,  from  fiflbeen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  bands  of  ore  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  thick,  and  are  separated  by  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness of  shale,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  this  ore  at  this  locality,  would  be 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  it  would  probably  yield  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  iron.  The  shale  in  which  this  ore  is  embedded,  is  probably  the 
shale  over  coal  No.  3,  and  if  so,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  could  be  obtained 
on  the  spot,  either  from  that  seam,  or  No.  2,  which  lies  from  forty  to  fifly  fbet 
below  it.  The  roof  shales  of  coals  Nos.  4  and  5,  abound  in  large  ferruginous 
concretions,  but  they  are  generally  too  strongly  charged  with  pyrites  to  be  of 
any  value  for  the  iron  furnace.  Iron  ore  is  almost  universally  disseminated 
through  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  State,  but  usually  in  too  small  quantities  to 
be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  of  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  ores  of  this  county  may  at  some  future  time,  become  valuable  for 
this  purpose. 

Building  Stone. — ^The  Coal  Measures  seldom  afford  large  bodies  of  lime- 
stone of  sufficient  thickness,  and  of  the  right  quality  for  good  building 
stone,  and  this  material  has  to  be  mainly  supplied  from  the  sandstones,  which 
are  usually  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  coal  regions.  There  are  some  beds  of 
limestone,  however,  in  this  county,  that  furnish  a  suitable  material  for  rough 
walls,  though  the  supply  is  quite  limited.    The  limestone  that  immediately 
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overlies  coal  No.  6,  in  the  yioiDity  of  Cuba  and  Canton,  as  well  as  at  several 
other  points  in  the  county,  affords  some  good  building  stone,  and  the  Farming- 
ton  limestone,  which  overlies  coal  No.  7,  also  affords  some  tolerably  good  rook, 
in  rather  thin  layers,  that  has  been  used  very  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
outcrop,  and  answers  very  well  for  foundation  walls,  etc.  The  gray  con- 
cretionary limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  found  in  the  bed  of 
Spoon  river  below  Seaville,  and  at  Bernadotte,  is  not  regularly  stratified,  and 
therefore  not  a  good  building  stone,  but  on  Barker's  run,  near  where  it  empties 
into  Spoon  river,  there  is  about  twelve  feet  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  in 
regular  beds,  underneath  the  gray  beds  of  this  group,  that  will  afford  the  most 
durable  stone  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Sandstones  are  abundant,  and  easily  accessible  to  most  parts  of  the  county, 
and  when  carefully  selected  they  answer  a  good  purpose  for  foundation  walls, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  sandstone  both 
above  and  below  coal  No.  1,  is  found  in  heavy  beds,  and  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
coherent  to  form  a  durable  building  material.  The  stone  for  the  bridge  abut- 
ments and  culverts,  on  the  T.  P.  and  W.  railroad  in  this  vicinity,  has  been 
taken  from  these  beds,  and  although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  fully 
test  its  durability,  it  seems  to  be  a  reliable  stone  for  building  purposes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lewiston,  there  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  intervening  between  coals  2 
and  3  which  is  a  good  freestone,  and  has  been  extensively  quarried  and  used  as 
a  building  stone  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  It  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  its 
texture,  however,  and ,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  selected  where  it  is  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
a  very  good  bed  of  sandstone  is  found  below  coal  No.  6,  and  further  north 
there  is  also  a  heavy  bed  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  overlying  this  coal,  which 
was  seen  "at  the  mines  on  Coal  creek,  two  miles  and  a-half  to  three  miles  north- 
east of  Fairview,  and  at  some  other  points.  Most  of  these  sandstones  are  more 
or  less  ferruginous,  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  oxyd,  being  disseminated 
in  minute  grains  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  rock,  giving  it  a  tendency 
to  harden  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  thereby  improving  its  quality 
and  durability  as  a  building  material. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — ^The  gray  concretionary  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  from  Seaville  to  Bernadotte,  will 
afford  the  best  material  for  the  manu&cture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  This  rock  is  usually  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  beds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alton,  which  also  belong  to  this  group,  afford  the  purest  and 
whitest  lime  made  in  the  State.  The  gray  beds,  which  are  the  only  ones  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose,  are  only  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county, 
and  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  group,  on  which  the  conglomerate  sandstone 
of  the  Goal  Measures  rest. 
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The  limestone  over  No.  6  coal  may  also  be  used  for  the  manufactare  of  quick 
lime,  but  at  some  localities  it  is  too  argillaceous,  and  when  burned  does  not 
slack  readily,  and  might  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  it  seems  best 
adapted.  The  limestone  above  No.  7  coal,  is  generally  a  purer  carbonate  of 
lime  than  any  other  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestones  in  this  county,  and  might 
be  extensively  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmington  for  lime  burning. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brick. — ^These  materials  are  abundant  on  all  the  uplands 
in  the  county.  On  the  bluff  lands,  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  the  Loess 
affords  an  excellent  material  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
often  mixed  in  just  the  right  proportions.  The  sub-soil  of  the  prairies,  and  of 
the  oak  ridges,  furnish  an  abundance  of  brown  clay,  which,  mingled  with  sand, 
that  is  abundant  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  forms  a  good  material  for  this 
purpose.  These  materials  are  so  universally  distributed,  that  they  may  bo 
readily  found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — ^There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soils  of  this 
county,  though  there  are  none  so  poor  that  they  will  not  produce  good  crops 
annually  of  most  of  the  cereals  usually  grown  in  this  region,  when  judiciously 
cultivated.  The  most  productive  soils  are  those  covering  the  prairie  lands,  and 
those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  The  latter 
were  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sugar- 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden,  elm,  hackberry,  wild  cherry,  honey- 
locust,  black  and  white  oak,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  hickory.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  best  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  over  a  considerable 
area  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  They  produce  quite  as  heavy 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  as  the  best  prairie  soil,  and  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  grapes  and  apples.  The 
peach  seems  to  grow  equally  well  on  the  prairie,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trees  would  live  as  long,  or  produce  as  freely,  as  on  the  timbered  lands. 
The  prairie  lands  are  very  productive,  and  have  a  deep  chocolate  brown  or  black 
loamy  soil,  rich  in  organic  matters,  and  when  sufficiently  rolling,  produce 
annually  large  crops  of  corn  and  grass.  Wheat  is  a  far  more  uncertain  crop 
on  the  prairie  soil  than  on  lands  originally  covered  with  timber.  The  poorest 
lands  in  the  county  are  the  white  oak  ridges,  that  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
small  streams.  These  lands  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub-soil,  but  will 
produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  and  are 'also  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  prairie  lands  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  They  require  a  more  generous 
treatment,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  fallowing,  and  plowing  under 
green  crops. 

'  For  the  following  complete  list  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to 
this  county,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of  Canton,  whose  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive labors  in  botany,  geology,  and  conchology,  have  resulted  in  import- 
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ant  additions  to  our  knowledge  in  these  departments  of  Natural  History.  The 
State  collection  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  fine  series  of  the  foBsils  of  the 
Coal  Measures  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am  also  under  personal  obligations  to  him 
for  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  most  important  localities  to  be 
visited  in  this  county.  To  Mr.  David  Williams  and  family,  of  Canton,  I  am 
personally  indebted  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  me  while  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  this  county,  and  for  valuable  information  and  assistance  in  the 
proHCCution  of  the  field  work  of  the  survey.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Harris,  near  Seaville,  for  hospitable  entertainment,  while  at  work  in  that 
vicinity,  and  to  the  citizens  generally  for  acts  of  personal  kindness,  and  assur- 
ances of  interest  in  the  general  results  of  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged: 

List  of  thk  Trees  and  Shrubs  pound  in  Fulton  oountt. 


Ac^  dwtycarjmm,  Wvr,     Sugar  maple. 

A,  aacharinum,  Wang.     White,  or  silver  ma- 
ple. 

uEscidm  glabra  WiM.    Buckeje. 

AmehmcHer   CanaderuVy    T.  <Cr  O,     Service 
berry. 

Amorpha  frulicoaa  L.    False  indiga 

Ampelopsis   qmnqui/olia^    Mich,        Yirginia 
creeper. 

JBeiula  nigra  L.    Red  birch. 

Carpimts  Americantu,  Mich.   American  horn- 
beam. 

Oarj/a  alba,  NtUt.     Shell-bark  hickory. 

C.  afnara,  Nuit.     Swamp  hickory. 

C.  olivceformiMj  Nutt.     Pecan  nut. 

C.  tomenfona,  N%Ut.    Mocker  nut. 

C.  sulcata,  Null.     Thick  shell-bark. 

Ceanothtu  Americanus,  L.     New  Jersey  tea. 

Celaginta  tcandent,  L.    Bitter  sweet. 

6V/i«  occid&tttalift,  L.     Hackberry. 

Copfialanthua  occixtentafif,  L.     Button  bush. 

Cercit  Canadensis,  L.     Red  bud. 

Camus  altermfolia,  L.    Alternate  leaved  cor- 
nel. 

C.  panicfilata,  Vffer.     Panicled  cornel. 

C.  sericea,  L.     Silky  cornel. 

C.  asperi/olia,  Mich.     Rough  leaved  dogwood. 

Coryhis  Americanus,  Walt.     Hazel  nut, 

Cratoigus  eoccinea,  L.     Red  thorn. 

C.  erui-gallii,  Z.     Cock  spur  thorn. 

^  C.  tomentosa,  L.     Black  thorn, 
var.  a.  C.  mollis,  T.  <b  Cray. 

b.  C.  Jlabellata,  Bosc. 

c.  C.  pyn/olta.  Ait. 

d.  C.  punctata,  Jaeg. 


it 
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IHospyros  Virginiamts,  L.    Persimmon. 

Euonynvis  Americanus,  Jacg.     Waahoo. 

Fraximts  Americanus,  X.     White  ash. 

F.  viridis,  Mich.    Green  ash. 

F.  pubesctnsy  Lam.     Red  ash. 

F.  quadrangulatus,  Mich.     Blue  ash. 

F.  sambucifulius,  Lam.    Black  ash. 

Oleditsdiia  triacant/ius,  L,     Honey  locust. 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Lam.     Coffee  nut 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  L.     Wild  hydrangea. 

Jnglans  nigra,  L.     Black  walnut. 

J.  citierea,  L.    White  walnut^  or  butternut. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.     Red  cedar. 

IsOtticera  parvifoliai.  Lam.  Small  honey- 
suckle. 

Morus  rubra,  L.     Red  mulberry. 

Negundo  aceroides,  Mie7ich.     Box  elder. 

Osii-ya  Virginiea,  Willd.  American  horn- 
beam. 

platanus  occidentalis,  L.     Sycamore. 

Populus  tremulaides,  Mich.     American  aspen. 

P.granditeniata,  Mich.    Large  toothed  aspen. 

P.  monilife:a.  Ait.     Cottonwood. 

Pruntts  Americanus,  Marsh.     Wild  plum. 

P.  Virginiana,  L.     Choke  cherry. 

P.  serotina,  Ehr.     Wild  black  cherry. 

Ptelea  trifoliata,  L.     Hop  tree. 

Pyms  eoronaria,  L.     Crab  apple. 

Querrus  alba,  L.    White  oak. 

Q.  Leana,  Nutt.     Lea^s  oak. 

Q.  eoccinea,  Wang.     Scarlet  oak. 

Q.  castaria,  Willd.     Chestnut  oak. 

Q.  imbricaHa,  Mich.     Laurel  oak. 

Q.  rubra,  L.     Red  oak. 

Q.  palustrisy  DuRoi.     Pin  oak. 
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List  of  the  Treks  and  Shrubs  found  in  Fulton  countt — Continued. 


Q.  bieohr^  WiUd.     Swamp  white  oak. 

Q.  macrocarpoy  Mich,  and  Tar.   olivaformiBj 

Mieh.    Bur  oak. 
Ithamnua  IcmeeoitUnSy  Purs/t.     Buck  thorn. 
Jikui  glabra^  JL     Smooth  sumac. 
J2.  wmmaJ&cOy  AiL    Fragrant  sumac. 
JL  raeRearu,  L.    Poison  ivy. 
Jiibes  Jloridhtmy  L.    Wild  black  currant 
R,  rotundifoliwny  Mich.    Wild  gooseberry. 
Jiosa  teiigera,  Mich.    Prairie  rose. 
JL  lueidoy  Ehr.    Dwarf  wild  rose. 
RvbuM  tnilogtUy  Ait.    Blackbeny. 
Ji.  oceidenialiSy  L.    Black  raspbeny. 
Sambucui  Canadentiaj  L.    Common  elder. 
Sanafrca  officinaiiSf  Iitt».     Sassafras. 


Simiiax  rotundi/oHa,  L.    Green  briar. 
StaphyUa  trifoliOy  L.    American  bladder  nut 
TWia  Americana^  L.    Basswood  or  linden. 
Sediz  trisiiSy  AiL     Dwarf  gray  willow. 
S.  humiUtf  MarshatL    Bush  willow. 
S.  nigrOf  Marshall.    Black  willow. 
S,  longifolioj  Muhl.    Long  leaved  willow. 
8.  cordala,  Muhl.    Heart  leaved  willow. 
^.  anguilaUiy  J^tnh.    Narrow  leaved  willow. 
S.  srioeephcUay  Mich.     Silky  headed  willow. 
Ulrmu  Amerieanu»,  L.    American  elm. 
U.  fuha^  Mieh.    Slippery  or  red  elm. 
Vtburnum  LentapOy  X.     Sheep  beny. 
Zafiihoxyhan  Amarieawuffiy   Mill.     Northern 
prickly  ash. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEKALB,  KANE  AND  DUPA&E  COUNTIES. 

These  three  counties,  the  description  of  which  is  included  in  the  present 
chapter,  are  situated  contiguously  to  each  other,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  together  comprise  a  rather  irregularly  shaped  area  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  square  miles.  Their  respective  boundaries  and  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

DeKalb  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boone  and  McHenry  counties, 
on  the  east  by  Kane  and  Kendall  counties,  on  the  south  by  LaSalle  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Lee  and  Ogle  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  eighteen  town- 
ships, or  about  six  hundred  and  forty  6(}uare  miles.  The  remaining  boundaries 
of  Kane  county  are,  McHenry  county  on  the  north,  Cook  and  DuPage  coun- 
ties on  the  east,  and  Kendall  county  on  the  south.  Of  DuPage,  Cook  county 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  Will  county  on  the  south.  The  areas  of  these  two 
counties  are,  respectively,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  square  miles. 

The  principal  water  courses  in  this  territory  are,  first :  the  Fox  river,  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  Kane  county,  near  its  eastern  border ;  the  Kish- 
waukee  or  Sycamore  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Kane,  runs 
through  the  northern  portion  of  DeKalb  county,  and  the  DuPage,  which, 
with  its  two  forks,  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  DuPage  county.  These,  with 
their  tributaries,  and  a  few  minor  streams,  fui'nish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  all  parts  of  this  district.  Springs  are  not  generally  numerous,  except- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water  courses. 

The  predominating  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  this  district, 
is  that  of  an  upland  rolling  prairie,  with,  however,  numerous  groves,  or  timber 
islands,  and  extensive  wooded  tracts  along  the  principal  streams.  The  propor- 
tion of  wooded  land  to  prairie  may  perhaps  be  as  small  as  one  to  three  or  four, 
but  the  checking  of  the  prairie  fires  which  formerly  swept  over  this  region, 
and  the  greater  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  arboriculture, 
have  probably  made  up  for  the  deficit  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  tim- 
ber for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that  the 
amount  of  surface  actually  occupied  by  growing  woods,  excepting  in  a  few  locali- 
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ties  in  the  immediate  viciaity  of  the  railroads,  is  not  less  at  the  present  time  than 
in  the  period  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  region.  The  principal  kinds  of  tim- 
ber are,  black,  white,  red  and  bur  oaks,  bittemut  and  shell-bark  hickory,  black- 
walnut,  butternut,  elm,  black  and  white  ash,  Boh  maple,  sugar  maple,  and  oot- 
tonwood.  The  red  cedar  and^arbor  Titae  are  also  found  in  a  few  localities  in 
this  district.  The  varieties  of  soil  are  altogether  the  same  as  have  been  des- 
cribed in  the  reports  on  the  adjoining  counties — on  the  prairie  a  deep,  blacker 
dark  brown  humus,  and  in  the  timber  a  lighter  colored,  sandy  clay  soil  or  loam. 
In  a  few  localities  the  sandy  or  gravelly  character  of  the  soil  is  more  predomi- 
nant, as  in  township  42,  ranges  6  and  7,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kane  county, 
where  some  of  the  ridges  or  irregular  elevations  of  land,  separating  small  wet 
prairies  or  sloughs,  are  quite  sandy.  These  low  prairies  are  found,  of  incon- 
siderable area,  in  various  portions  of  the  district,  but  are  more  abundant  in  this 
particular  region.  Along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  and  especially  the  Fox 
river,  in  Kane  county,  the  country  is  more  roughly  broken,  and  can  in  some 
parts  even  be  called  hilly,  although  the  more  abrupt  elevations  seldom  exceed 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  above  their  immediate  base. 

The  geological  formations,  other  than  the  surface  deposits  of  Alluvium,  Drill, 
etc.,  which  appear  at  the  surface  in  this  district,  comprise  portions  of  the  Niag- 
ara, Cincinnati,  and  Trenton  groups.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  also,  judging 
from  facts  developed  in  the  survey  of  LaSalle  county,  probably  underlies  a  por- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb  county,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  region  is 
covered  with  heavy  accumulations  of  Drif^,  no  exposures  of  this  formation  are 
to  be  found.  The  exposures  of  the  older  rocks  are  found  only  along  the 
courses  of  the  larger  streams,  and  at  one  or  two  isolated  localities  in  DuPage 
county,  on  the  easternmost  borders  of  the  district.  Elsewhere  they  are  overlaid 
with  heavy  deposits  of  Drift,  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  localities  even  more. 

Above  the  Drift  proper,  we  have  only  the  surface  soils  and  a  few  local  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  river  bottoms,  etc.  Some  of  the  springs  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  issuing  from  the  lower  limestone  bed 
of  the  Niagara  group,  hold  much  lime  in  solution,  and  deposit  calcareous  tufa. 
A  considerable  deposit  of  this  material  occurs  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  close  to  the  track  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  railroad.  This  deposit  was  formerly  quarried  for  the  manufacture 
of  lime,  and  is  exposed  in  the  excavations  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet.  It 
appears  to  be  regularly  bedded,  and  varies  in  structure  from  a  loosely  compact- 
ed, porous  material,  resembling  petrified  moss,  and  full  of  traces  of  vegetable 
remains,  to  a  compact  travertin,  almost  resembling  in  density  some  of  the  older 
rocks.    The  whole  extent  of  this  deposit  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  covered  by 
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from  one  to  four  feet  of  soil  bearing  large  forest  trees.     It  is  exposed,  however, 
for  a  distance  of  several  rods  in  the  ditches  alongside  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  remains  of  extinct  Post  Tertiary  mammals  have  been  found  in  the 
superficial  deposits  in  one  or  two  localities  in  this  district.  A  portion  of  the 
remains  of  a  Mastodon,  consisting  of  the  tusks  and  several  teeth,  were  obtained 
in  excavating  for  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
near  the  City  of  Aurora,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Clark  Semi- 
nary, at  that  place.  The  skull,  and  it  is  said  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
also,  of  Castoroides  Ohioensis,  were  found  by  a  farmer  in  a  slough  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Naperville,  DuPage  county.  The  skull  was  obtained  by  Col.  Wood's 
museum,  in  Chicago^  where  I  believe  it  still  remains. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift,  in  this  district,  consist  of  loam  and  blue  clays, 
and  hard-pan,  with  here  and  there,  amid  the  mass,  seams  and  pockets  of  sand 
and  gravel.  Boulders  of  granite,  quartzite,  greenstone,  and  various  other 
rocks,  are  abundant  in  varions  localities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are 
frequently  met  with  in  excavations  for  wells,  etc.,  and  large  deposits  of  rolled 
boulders,  chiefly  of  limestone  from  the  underlying  Niagara  beds,  similar  to 
those  alreiady  described  in  the  report  on  Cook  county,  occur  in  the  Drifb  de- 
posits of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Kane  and  DuPage  counties.  These  may 
be  well  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  and,  in  DuPage  county,  near  Danby 
and  Bloomingdale.  Sections  of  the  bluffs  in  various  places  along  Fox  river, 
show  that  the  materials  of  the  Drift  have  been  rearranged,  and  present  a  strati- 
fied appearance.  The  limestone  boulder  deposits  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
this  modified  Drift. 

Pieces  of  wood,  and  occasionally  large  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  have 
been  found  at  considerable  intervals  in  the  Drift,  and  such  cases  are  reported 
in  various  parts  of  this  district.  At  Sycamore,  in  DeEalb  county,  large  pieces 
of  wood  were  said  to  have  been  met  with,  in  the  blue  clays  of  this  formation, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in  digging  a  well,  and  other  instances  were  mentioned, 
though  no  particulars  were  given. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  these  deposits  in  all  parts  of  this 
district,  as  it  is  very  seldom  penetrated  by  wells  or  any  artificial  excavations; 
nor  is  there  generally  in  any  such  works  any  record  kept  of  the  materials, 
which  would  also  be  very  desirable  in  the  study  of  this  formation.  The 
blu&  along  Fox  river,  however,  furnish  partial  data  for  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
^ct,  and,  judging  by  these,  the  Drift  will  average  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  above  the  uppermost  bed  of  rock.  Away  irom  the  river,  on 
either  side,  the  thickness  is  most  probably  not  less,  and  may  be  even  more. 
At  Sycamore,  a  well  is  said  to  have  reached,  by  digging  and  boring,  a  depth  of 
(?)  feet,  without  penetrating  the  blue  clays  and  hard-pan  of  this  for- 
mation. 
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The  artesian  well  bored  by  the  Chicago,  Barlington  and  Quiney  railroad 
t^ompany,  at  their  work-«hops,  in  the  City  of  Aurora,  affords  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  thickness  of  the  older  geological  formations  at  that  point.  In  this 
boring,  after  passing  throagh  thirty,  or  more,  feet  of  the  alluvial  surface  de- 
posits of  the  river  valley,  the  section  afforded  is  as  follows : 

nUET. 

1.  Alternating  beds  of  grayish  white  and  gray  limestone,  sixty-eight  feet,  followed  by 

forty  feet  of  buff  or  brown  limestone,  Niagara  group 108 

2.  Sixty-four  feet  of  light  grayish  limestone,  underlaid  by  one  hundred  and  one  feet  of 

shale  and  shaly  beds,  the  middle  portion  dark  colored  and  bituminous,  Cincinnaii 
group 166 

3.  Gray,  buflT,  and  nearly  white  limestone.  Galena  and  Trenton 232 

4.  Buff  and  reddish  yellow  sandstones,  St.  Peters 158 

A  comparison  between  the  record  of  this  boring  and  the  Chicago  section, 
given  in  the  report  on  Cook  county,  will  show  a  very  considerable  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  different  formations  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
In  the  Chicago  section,  the  total  vertical  thickness  of  all  the  strata  between  the 
base  of  the  Niagara  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  is  six  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  which  is  here  decreased  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet,  a 
very  noticeable  difference.  As,  however,  none  of  the  beds  below  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Galena  limestone  are  represented  in  the  surface  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  this  district,  the  remainder  of  this  section  only  is  of  general 
interest. 

Niagara  Group. — ^This  formation  underlies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
district,  including  the  whole  of  DnPage  county,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all  of  Kane  county.  Its  western  border  cannot  be  located  with  any  certainty. 
It  seems  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  it  extends  westward  through  the  central 
portion  of  DeKalb  county,  but,  from  the  want  of  outcrops,  this  point  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  lower  part  of  this  group,  which  alone  is  exposed  in  this  district,  consists 
of  gray,  buff  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  limestones,  in  some  cases  dolomitio 
in  composition,  and  in  others  nearly  pure,  and  affording  a  good  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime.  The  beds  also  contain  much  chert,  unequally  dis- 
tributed  throughout  the  strata,  in  thin  scams  and  lenticular  masses.  A  large 
portion  of  the  rock,  however,  is  quite  free  from  this  material,  and  answers 
excellently  well  as  building  stone.  Its  aggregate  thickness  in  this  district  can- 
not be  easily  ascertained.  In  Kane  county,  the  section  before  given  probably 
includes  all  the  beds  exposed,  but  to  the  eastward  the  outcrops  are  not  so  easily 
identified  with  it.  At  the  utmost,  however,  it  will  probably  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  if,  indeed,  it  approaches  that  thickness.  The  principal 
outcrops  are  as  follows : 
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In  the  eastern  portion  of  DaPage  county,  on  the  northwestern  quarter  of 
section  2,  township  39,  range  11,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  railway  station 
at  Cottage  Hill,  a  light  gray  or  nearly  white  sub-crystalline  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. The  rock  is  concretionary  in  its  structure,  showing  bedding  very  imper- 
fectly, and  though  very  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  affords  but  very  few  well 
preserved  fossils.  The  whole  depth  of  the  quarry  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  about  ten  feet  of  the  upper  portion  was  exposed 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry  being  filled  with  water.  Directly  east  of  this  point, 
in  the  village  of  Cottage  Hill,  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  a  well  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  rock  exposed  in  this  quarry  is  not  seen  in  any  of 
the  other  outcrops  in  this  district  so  as  to  be  identified  by  its  lithologieal  char- 
acters. It  sc^ns  possible,  indeed,  that  this  may  be  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 
Niagara  group  within  these  limits. 

Passing  to  the  southward  about  three  miles,  we  find  the  nearest  outcrop  oc- 
curring on  the  western  bank  of  Salt  creek,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Torode.  About  nine  feet  in  thickness  of  thin  bed- 
ded limestone  is  here  exposed,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet,  porous  and  yellow, 
the  remainder,  a  rather  even  textured  stone,  light  drab  or  gray  in  color,  and 
containing  numerous  nodules  of  chert.  The  beds  appear  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness, the  deeper  the  rock  is  worked.  There  is  in  this  quarry  a  slight,  in  some 
places  almost  imperceptible,  local  dip  to  the  northward.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  rock  exposed  at  this  place,  is  fossiliferous,  affording  various  corals,  crinoids, 
bryozoa,  and  brachiopoda,  but  generally  ill  preserved,  and  often  indistinguish- 
able as  to  species. 

Further  to  the  southward,  no  exposures  are  met  with,  until  the  vicinity  of 
the  DesPlaines  river  is  reached,  where  we  find  the  bottom  land  opposite  Le- 
mont,  underlaid  by  limestone  beds.  The  rock  abo  appears  to  a  limited  extent, 
near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  river  bottom,  but 
no  good  exposures  are  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  river.  On  the  flats,  it  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  surface  soil,  and  wherever  it  does  appear 
at  the  surface,  is  so  changed  by  weathering  as  to  make  an  almost  complete 
alteration  in  its  appearance.  It  seems  probable,  however,  the  beds  at  a  suffi- 
cient depth  under  the  surface,  may  afford  a  good  building  material. 

To  the  northwestward  of  this,  the  only  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  DuPage 
county,  are  met  with  on  the  western  fork  of  the  DuPage  river,  at  Naperville 
and  below.  At  Naperville,  in  the  quarries  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
creek,  just  below  the  milldam,  there  is  a  section,  consisting  at  the  base,  of  an 
even  textured,  regularly  bedded,  light  drab  or  buff  limestone,  about  six  feet  of 
which  is  exposed  in  the  excavation.  Nodules  of  chert,  of  irregular  flattened 
forms,  are  quite  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  but  less  abundant  be- 
low, where  the  layers  also  appear  to  be  thicker  and  more  adapted  for  a  building 
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stone.  This  bed  is  overlaid  by  about  nine  feet,  in  vertieal  thickness,  of  a 
thin  bedded,  yellowish,  or  dark  buff  limestone,  showing  a  light  gray  color, 
on  freshly  fractured  surfaces,  and  closely  resembling  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rock  at  Torodo's  quarry,  on  Salt  creek.  The  upper  beds  in  these  quar- 
ries afforded  specimens  of  Atrifpa  reticularU^  Strophomena  rhomhaidaliSf  Or- 
this  JlaheUum^  Leptxna  transversalisy  Sjnrifera  radiatay  S.  Ntagarerms^  Or* 
ihoceras  undtdntumj  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  and  species  of  lUsenus  and  Sphas- 
rexochus,  together  with  many  corals  and  bryozoa.  The  lower  beds  were  alto- 
gether less  abundant  in  individuals ;  the  species  were  mainly  the  same.  In 
many  cases,  the  fossils  were  merely  casts,  but  some  were  nearly  perfect. 

Going  from  Naperville,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  we  find,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  the  upper  beds  at  Naperville,  occurring 
in  the  bottom  of  ditches  and  small  runs,  and  alongside  of  the  road.  Still  far- 
ther on,  at  Kimball's  mill,  a  thickness  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  probably  of  the 
lower  bed,  is  shown  at  the  western  end  of  the  milldam,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream.  On  the  opposite  bank,  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  dam, 
on  the  southeastern  quarter  of  section  19,  township  38,  range  8,  the  upper  beds 
are  well  exposed,  and  have  been  quarried.  Here,  they  yield  in  abundance, 
the  same  species  of  fossils  as  at  Naperville,  and  in  the  same  condition.  Below 
Kimball's  mill,  the  lower  beds  of  buff  limestone  appear  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek  for  a  short  distance,  and  have  been  quarried  at  one  or  two  points. 
It  disappears  entirely,  however,  under  the  Drift,  before  reaching  the  county 
line. 

In  Kane  county,  all  of  the  exposures  of  rock,  with  one  exception  only,  are 
along  Fox  river.  Along  this  line  of  outcrop,  the  greatest  development  of  the 
formation  is  at  Aurora  and  Batavia,  and  between  these  two  points.  Both  above 
and  below  this  particular  portion  of  the  river,  a  lesser  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion is  exposed.  Commencing  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  county,  and  going 
up  the  river,  the  following  are  the  principal  exposures  met  with : 

At  the  village  of  Montgomery,  and  almost  exactly  on  the  southern  lino  of  the 
county,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  of  thin  bedded  buff  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  thin  seams  and  flattened  nodules  of  chert,  which  appears 
much  broken  up  and  decomposed  on  the  exposed  surfaces.  No  good  speci- 
mens of  fossils  were  obtained  at  this  point,  and  only  a  few  unrecognizable  frag- 
ments were  observed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  milldam,  rock  was  again  observed,  similar  in  lithological  char- 
acter to  that  at  the  first  mentioned  outcrop,  only  that  it  was  harder,  less  de- 
composed, and  more  free  from  chert.  A  slight  dip,  one  or  two  degrees,  to  the 
northeast  or  a  little  more  north,  was  observed  at  these  exposures,  which  would 
apparently  bring  the  one  last  described  above  the  other.    The  whole  thickness, 
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however,  incIudiDg  both  exposures,  and  such  intermediate  beds  as  may  be  con- 
cealed by  surface  deposits,  cannot  well  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Continuing  up  stream,  no  outcrops  or  exposures  of  rock  in  place,  are  met 
with,  until  entering  the  city  of  Aurora.  Bere,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  Hoyt's  quarry,  about  forty  feet  of  the 
limestone  is  exposed.  Of  this,  the  upper  nineteen  or  twen|^y  feet  is  a  rather 
thin  bedded  buff  limestone,  with  chert  very  abundant  in  layers  and  lenticular 
nodules.  The  remainder  of  the  excavation,  below  this,  is  in  a  regularly  bedded 
impure  limestone,  varying  in  color  from  light  gray  to  buff  or  drab,  and  closely 
resembling  in  appearance  portions  of  the  well  known  Joliet  stone.  The  dip  in 
this  quarry  is  to  the  northeast,  and  amounts  to  from  one  to  four  degrees.  The 
line  of  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  beds  is  quite  distinct  in  this 
section.  In  the  upper  beds,  a  few  indistinct  fossils  were  observed :  Atrypa 
reticularis^  and  Orthoceras  undidatum^  were  the  only  species  recognized.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  quarry,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fossils,  but  abounded  in  small  geodes,  containing  crystallized  quartz. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  limestone  again  appears  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  at  first,  only  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  gradually  appear- 
ing higher  on  the  bank,  further  up  the  stream.  It  also  underlies  the  surface 
farther  up  the  bluffs,  but  how  hish  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  soil.  Nearly  a  mile  above  the  city,  there  are  several  quarries  on 
the  side  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  show  vertical 
cliffs  of  limestone  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  or  higher.  The 
stone  in  these  quarries  is  an  impure  limestone,  in  some  layers  approaching  a 
true  dolomite  in  composition,  of  a  decidedly  buffer  yellow  color.  Some  of  the 
beds,  in  some  localities,  are  deeply  stained  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  present  a 
dark,  reddish  brown  color.  There  was  here,  apparently,  a  slight  local  dip  to 
the  westward,  which,  however,  was  not  very  noticeable.  There  may  be,  possi- 
bly, a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  anticlinal,  having  a  strike  about  north- 
west and  southeast,  but  at  all  events,  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  does  not 
affect  the  general  disposition  of  the  strata  in  this  region.  I  have  considered 
the  rock  exposed  in  these  quarries,  and  along  the  river  bank,  as  below  the 
cherty  beds  of  Hoyt's  quarry,  and,  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  the  strata  imme- 
diately below  them,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  in  lithological  characters.  I 
have,  however,  no  positive  proof  of  this.  But  few  fossils  are  to  be  found  at 
these  localities ;  the  only  specimens  obtained  were  two  or  three  imperfect  Co/y- 
mene  Blumenbachiiy  and  the  pygidium  of  an  Illaens. 

To  the  north  of  these  quarries,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
though  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  on  the  eastern  bank  also,  ledges  of  rock  are 
seen  almost  continuously,  near  the  water's  edge,  for  some  seven  miles,  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Batavia.    In  most  cases  only  a  very  limited  thickness  of  the  weath- 
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ered  edges  of  the  strata  are  to  be  seen ;  at  none  of  the  intermediate  points  is 
there  to  bo  seen  a  good  section,  where  either  of  the  beds  observed  in  the  south- 
ern ezposnre  at  Aurora,  can  be  recognized.  The  strata  generally  lie  nearly 
level,  though  there  are,  in  some  places,  appearances  of  local  dipping,  which  may 
perhaps  be  sometimes  due  to  the  undermining  and  consequent  tumbling  of  large 
masses  of  the  rock.  About  two  miles  and  a-half  north  of  Aurora,  a  cherty 
band  may  be  traced  in  the  rock  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  disappears.  It,  or 
another  similar  one,  again  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  near  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  below  Batavia.  For  nearly  half  a  mile,  the 
limestone  appears  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  also.  It  is  here  a  brittle,  yellow 
limestone,  thin  bedded,  and  quite  fossiliferous  in  places.  One  of  the  best  expo- 
sures of  this  rock  is  on  Mr.  Stevens'  place,  at  the  old  milldam,  a  few  rods  above 
the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Aurora  to  Batavia.  Here  some  layers  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  casts  of  Pentamerus  oblongiUy  with  very  rarely  a  co- 
ral or  other  fossils. 

Between  this  point  and  Batavia,  although  the  ledges  still  continue  along  the 
base  of  the  bluffs,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  more  than  a  very  few  feet ;  a 
disused  quarry,  about  a  mile  Bouth  of  the  latter  place,  which  shows  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  all  apparently  of  one  bed  of 
yellow  or  buff  limestone.     No  fossils  were  afforded  by  this  locality. 

At  Batavia,  in  the  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  beds  are  precisely 
similar  to  and  probably  identical  with  those  worked  at  Hoyt's  quarry  in  Aurora. 
In  Mr.  Barker's  quarry,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  there  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  of  buff  and  drab  limestone,  overlaid  by  eight  feet  of  the  upper  cherty 
layers  pbho  line  of  division  between  the  two  is  very  distinct.  This  upper 
cherty  portion  of  the  rock  appears  in  the  exposure  to  be  much  shattered,  but  is 
consolidated  agaiji  by  a  stalagmitic  cement.  It  is  altogether  worthlew  as  a 
quarry  rock,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  remove.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  quarry,  the  strata  lie  horizontally,  but  at  its  northern  end  there  is  a  sud- 
den dip  to  the  southward  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  bringing  the  lower  beds 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  quarry.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
same  dip  is  to  be  seen  in  Shannon's  quarry,  exactly  where  the  strike  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  it.  In  the  three  principal  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  those  of  Messrs.  Starkey,  Shannon  and  Randall,  respectively,  the  same 
lower  beds  are  shown  as  at  the  one  already  mentioned  on  the  western  bank,  but 
at  Shannon's  quarries  only,  are  the  upper  cherty  beds  exposed.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  this  quarry  there  is  also  a  thin  stratum  of  bluish  shaly  limestone,  and 
a  seam,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  sandstone,  which  is  probably  only  local. 
A  very  noticeable  feature  in  all  of  these  quarries,  is  the  presence  of  large,  well 
defined,  perpendicular  joints,  trending  about  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  Another 
set  of  joints,  at  right  angles  to  these,  is  less  conspicuous.     In  Shannon's 
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qaarry,  two  of  these  joints,  parallel  to  each  other,  enclose  about  ten  feet  in  hor- 
izontal thickness  of  the  strata,  which  is  said  to  bo  shaly  and  entirely  worthless 
for  building  purposes,  while  on  either  side  are  continuous  strata  of  valuable 
stone.  Fossils  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in  these  beds,  and  when  found^ 
except  when  in  a  silicified  condition,  are  very  indistinct. 

Just  north  of  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  Batavia,  is  a 
quarry^  the  rock  of  which  is  a  light  yellow  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  at 
Mill  creek,  and  containing  in  one  of  its  narrow  layers  great  numbers  of  Penta- 
merus  oblongus.  The  whole  exposure  is  of  about  twelve  feet.  I  consider  this 
exposure,  and  that  at  Mill  creek,  as  of  a  lower  bed  than  those  exposed  in  the 
six  principal  quarries  at  Batavia,  which  cannot  be  identified  as  appearing  any 
more  above  the  surface  to  the  northward  of  that  point. 

From  Batavia  northward,  the  ledges  may  still  be  observed  along  the  river 
bank.  The  rock  is  probably  that  of  the  lower  beds,  the  upper  ones  may  still 
perhaps  be  in  place  higher  up  in  the  bluffs,  but  if  so,  they  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  soil,  and  invisible.  Before  reaching  Geneva,  however,  the  ledges 
disappear  and  are  not  again  met  with  until  that  place  is  reached.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  a  little  north  of  the  bridge,  a  quarry  affords  a  section  of 
about  eleven  feet,  the  upper  five  of  which  are  of  a  yellowish  limestone,  similar 
to  that  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Batavia  and  Mill  creek.  Under  this, 
six  feet  of  a  white  grayish  stone  is  exposed,  which  is  quarried  for  building  stone. 
The  upper  bed  affords  a  few  Pentamerus  ohlongvsj  the  lower  one  appears  almost 
destitute  of  fossils.  A  lower  bed  of  similar  limestone,  exposed  on  the  river 
bank  a  little  higher  up,  afforded  a  few  corals  and  other  fossils. 

North  of  Geneva,  the  limestone  may  be  observed  outcropping  at  various 
points,  and  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  best 
section  which  is  afforded  by  any  exposure  between  this  point  and  St.  Charles, 
may  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cedar  Bluffs,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  latter 
place.  The  two  lower  beds  seem  similar  to  those  which  are  exposed  further 
down  the  river,  at  Geneva : 

r££T. 

1.  A  thin-bedded  buff  and  gray  limestone,  apparently  destitute  of  fossils 7 

2.  A  bluish  or  bluish-white  shaly  bed ., 1 

8.     Brittle  yellow  limestone,  similar  to  the  upper  bed  at  Geneva,  and  containing  many 

Pentamerus  oblongut^  corals,  etc 4 

4.     Bluish  or  grayish-white  rock,  containing  a  few  fossils,  lUcsnta^  Orthocerat^  etc.,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  the  lower  bed  at  Geneva,  exposed 8 

Below  the  lowermost  bed  in  this  section,  and  the  level  of  the  river,  is  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  strata,  which  are  not  exposed  well  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  their  lithological  character.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  No.  4.  A  half  a  mile  farther  north,  at  McAulay's  quarry,  the 
same  beds  are  again  seen,  but,  in  this  exposure.  No.  1  is  somewhat  thinner,  and 
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No.  4  thicker  by  five  feet.  Here,  it  also  is  divided  into  two  strata,  each  four 
feet  thick,  not  differing  lithologically,  but  with  a  very  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion. At  this  place,  I  obtained  from  bed  No.  4,  in  addition  to  the  species  col- 
lected at  the  other  locality,  Caltfmene  BlumenbdchU^  Pentamerus  oblongus^  a 
ComtUiteSj  and  some  additional  corals.  The  quarry  in  the  village  of  St. 
Charles,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  may  perhaps  be  in  another  bed  than 
those  exposed  here,  as  the  stone  seems  slightly  different;  it,  however,  resembles 
No.  1,  rather  than  the  others,  and  is  possibly  identical  with  that  bed. 

At  St.  Charles,  the  rock  disappears  under  the  surface,  and  no  exposures  are 
met  with,  up  the  river,  for  nearly  four  miles.  At  this  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, however,  a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  a  low  anticlinal,  brings  it 
again  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  prominent,  in  perpendicular  ledges  and  clifis  of 
low  elevation  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
less  distance  on  the  eastern  side.  The  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
here  consists  of  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  lowermost  beds,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  slope 
here  is  very  slight  each  way,  and  indeed,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  underlying 
beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group  being  brought  to  the  surface,  the  disturbance  of 
the  strata  would  be  hardly  noticeable.  The  rock  consists  of  intercalated  beds 
of  light  gray  limestone  and  buff  colored  dolomite,  containing  in  the  lower  por- 
tion a  few  thin  seams  of  chert.  The  light  gray  portions  of  the  rock  answer 
well  for  burning  into  quick  lime,  and  some  of  the  other  beds  seem  to  be  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  axis  of  the  disturbance  is  crossed  by  the 
road  at  Mr.  Jucket's  lime  kiln,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  3,  township 
40,  range  8  east,  and  its  trend-  is  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Fox 
river  is  diverted  from  its  course  by  this  obstruction,  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  along  its  northeasterly  edge  for  about  a  mile,  breaking  through  it 
and  running  again  to  the  southward,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  section  3, 
township  40,  range  8.  But  few  fossils  were  obtained  in  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
group  at  this  locality,  only  Stromatopora  concentricay  a  Favosites,  an  lllsenus, 
together  with  a  few  imperfect  casts  of  gasterapod  shells,  and  some  indetermin- 
ate corals,  being  found. 

North  of  this  disturbance,  exposures  are  also  wanting  along  the  river  till  the 
village  of  Clintonville,  distant  between  two  and  three  miles,  is  reached,  where 
the  rocks  once  more  come  to  the  surface.  In  the  quarry  here,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  village,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
26,  township  41,  range  8,  the  same  strata  and  order  of  superposition  are  ob- 
served as  at  Cedar  Bluffs,  below  St.  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
part  of  No.  1,  only  about  ten  feet  of  which  is  exposed.  The  thin  shaly  scam. 
No.  2,  is  also  much  thinner,  having  here  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  five 
inches,  and  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  immediately  below,  represent  No.  3. 
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The  remaining  eight  feet  exposed,  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  represent  No.  4. 
The  whole  thickness  exposed  is  fourteen  feet  and  five  inches.  The  fossils  are 
similar  in  species  to  those  collected  at  the  former  locality,  Pentarnerus  oblongus, 
Hafysites  cafenularia,  and  various  indeterminate  casts  of  corals  and  shells. 
There  is,  at  this  locality,  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  degrees.  North  of  this  point  there  are  no  exposures  of  the  older  rocks 
along  the  river  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  only  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  as 
occurring  within  this  district,  are  met  with  in  the  forks  of  Big  Kock  creek,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  section  26,  township  38,  range  6,  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Kane  county.  There  are  here  two  principal  outcrops,  one  on  each 
branch  of  the  stream,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  bot- 
tom land  lying  between  the  two,  is  also  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  by  the  same  rock,  which  has  here  been  also  artificially  exposed  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  them.  At  the  easternmost  exposure,  the  rock  is  a  soft 
ferruginous  limestone,  of  a  yellow,  and,  in  some  specimens,  reddish  color.  At 
the  diggings  on  the  western  fork,  and  in  the  bottom  land,  it  seems  less  ferru- 
ginous and  more  compact  and  hard,  and  generally  better  fitted  for  use  as  a 
building  and  flagging  stone.  As  nearly  as  could  be  made  out,  the  strata  were 
horizontal.  The  limestones  here  are  hardly  fossiliferous ;  such  few  specimens 
as  were  obtained,  however,  were  identical  with  those  found  near  the  base  of  the 
formation  elsewhere.  On  the  creek  below  this  point,  no  exposures  are  met 
with  north  of  Kendall  county  line,  though  the  rock  is  evidently  not  far  beneath 
the  surface. 

Cincinnati  Group. — ^The  rocks  of  this  group  underlie  a  small  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  DeKalb  couqty.  As,  however,  thoy  are  exposed  at  only  two 
or  three  points  within  this  area,  it  cannot  be  defined  with  any  exactness ;  it 
may,  however,  be  approximately  described  as  a  narrow  strip,  extending  into  this 
county  from  tiie  north  or  northeast,  and  having  a  width  from  east  to  west  of 
probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  Its  western  border  is  probably 
somewhere  near  the  west  line  of  range  four  of  townships  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian.  South  of  the  Kishwaukee,  or  Sycamore  river,  there  are  no 
outcrops  in  DeKalb  county,  its  limits  therefore  cannot  be  well  defined  in  that 
region,  though  it  probably  does  not  extend  very  far  to  the  southward. 

One  of  the  few  exposures  of  this  group  in  the  DeKalb  county  area,  occurs  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Kishwaukee,  just  north  of  Stewartsville,  where  about 
fifleen  feet  of  interstratified  green  and  blue  shales  and  rotten  limestone,  with 
some  more  solid  beds,  were  seen.  The  exposure  continues  only  so  far  as  the 
beds  have  been  worked.  Elsewhere  the  high  banks  of  the  creek  present  only 
grass-grown  slopes.  No  dip  was  observed  in  this  locality,  nor  were  any  fossils 
discovered  except  a  few  fragments  of  Trilobites  generally  undistinguishable  as  to 
—16 
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species,  on  account  of  the  in  coherency  and  fragility  of  the  material.  The  more 
solid  beds  were  not  rich  in  fossil  remains ;  the  only  specimens  found  were  frag- 
ments of  Cafymene  senaria,  and  Lingula,  A  little  over  two  miles  from. this 
point,  near  the  middle  of  the  dividing  line  between  sections  17  and  18,  or  a 
little  over  into  section  17,  is  another  quarry  into  a  yellowish,  and  in  some 
parts  reddish,  porus  limestone,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  undistinguishable 
organic  remains,  and  containing  also  some  well  preserved  fossils.  The  depth  of 
the  excavation  was  about  five  feet,  with  apparently  no  change  in  the  character 
of  the  rock.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south,  I  observed  another 
similar  excavation  in  similar  beds  of  limestone. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  remarks  on  the  Niagara  group,  of  an  isolated 
exposure  of  Cincinnati  beds  forming  the  base  of  a  low  anticlinal,  cut  through 
by  Fox  river,  in  the  western  part  of  section  3,  township  40,  range  8.  No  j]:ood 
section  is  afforded  at  this  place,  as  a  sloping,  grass-grown  talus  extends  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  foot  of  the  ledges  of  Niagara  limestone  to  the  level 
strip  of  bottom  land  along  the  river.  The  highest  point  to  which  this  forma- 
tion extends  in  the  axis  of  disturbance,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
The  upper  beds  here  appear  to  be  shaly,  containing  many  thin  plates  of  a  highly 
fossiliferous  gray  limestone,  containing  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
group.  These  are  washed  out  abundantly  in  the  small  runs  and  water  channels 
in  the  bank,  and  afford  in  great  numbers  Or  this  suhquadrata^  Ortkis  bi/orata, 
O,  testwitnariaf  O.  occidentalism  Strophomena  alternata,  LeptsRnasericea,  and  many 
other  common  species. 

Trentan  Group. — The  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  alone  are 
included  in  the  surface  outcrops  of  this  district,  underlie  the  surface  in  that 
portion  of  DeKalb  county  lying  west  of  the  area  already  mentioned  as  occupied 
by  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  exposures  are  few  and,  with  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  princi- 
pal exposures  are  as  follows: 

Near  the  center  of  the  western  half  of  section  30,  township  42,  range  3,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  western  line  of  the  county,  I  observed,  in  a 
small  ravine  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  ledge  of  thinly  bedded,  buff  colored,  po- 
rous, fossiliferous  limestone,  which  had  been  quarried  to  some  extent,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  natural  and  artificial  section  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet.  No 
dip  was  perceptible  in  this  exposure.  The  fossils  were,  from  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  very  imperfect,  being  principally  very  indistinct  internal  casts  of  Mur- 
chisonia^  Pleurotomaria,  etc.  Similar  beds  of  limestone  are  said  to  occur  in 
the  bed  of  the  Kishwaukee,  in  the  northern  parts  of  sections  21  and  22,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  water  was  too  high  to  make  any  thorough  examina- 
tion. 
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Passing  up  the  creek,  we  find  again  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  42, 
similar  ledges  of  brownish-yellow  and  buff  colored  limestone  appearing  to  the 
hight  of  about  six  feet,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek.  Fossils  were  numer- 
ous at  this  place  also,  but  were  similar  in  condition  to  those  in  the  locality  pre- 
viously described.  One  and  a  half  miles  farther  east,  in  the  western  part  of 
section  2,  township  42,  range  4,  is  another  exposure,  at  which  also  the  rock  has 
been  somewhat  quarried.  The  limestone  is  worked  right  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  said  to  appear  also  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  this  vicinity.  The  upper 
beds  here  are  friable  and  thin ;  the  lower  beds,  however,  are  said  to  answer  well 
as  a  building  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  work. 

Economical    Geology. 

Building  Stone. — The  best  stone  for  general  building  purposes  which  is  found 
in  this  district,  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Batavia  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Aurora.  This  is  apparently  near  the  top  of  the 
Niagara  group,  as  it  is  developed  along  the  Fox  river,  though  probably  within 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  base  and  actually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation. 
It  is  probably  in  about  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  well  known  Joliet 
stone,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is  here  a  light  gray  or  drab,  evenly 
bedded  limestone,  the  beds  varying  from  eight  inches  or  less  to  nearly  three 
feet  in  thickness,  affording  blocks  of  all  sizes  required  for  building  purposes. 
The  stone  dresses  well,  is  strong  and  durable,  and  after  being  cut  is  of  an  agree- 
able light  drab  or  buff  color,  which,  however,  is  liable  to  be  considerably  deep- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Occasionally,  also,  some  layers  of  the  stone 
contain  nodules  of  pyrites  which,  decomposing,  leave  unsightly  stains  on  the 
walls  and  buildings  in  which  it  is  used,  as  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  in  the 
court  house  at  Geneva.  This  stone  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes, 
not  only  in  this  district,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  quarries  at 
Batavia  are  worked  in  the  side  of  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  removing  the  superincumbent  masses  of  Drift  and  surface  soil  is  a  hindrance 
to  their  extension,  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  labor  and  the  expense  of 
working  them. 

The  other  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group,  and  the  limestones  of  the  Trenton 
and  Cincinnati  groups,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  this  district,  also  afford  a 
supply  of  material  suitable  for  foundations,  rough  walls,  etc.,  and  are  also  used 
to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes.  The  rock,  however,  is  generally 
too  thinly  and  irregularly  bedded  to  afford  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone. 
Large  portions  of  this  district,  however,  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  local  supply 
of  building  stone,  and  in  some  parts  this  material,  whenever  it  is  required,  must 
be  transported  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles. 
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Limestone  far  Lime, — Many  of  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Niagara  group,  in 
this  district,  afford  a  good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  have  been 
worked  for  this  purpose.  Lime  kilns  have  been  established  at  Naperville  and 
other  places  in  DuPage  county,  and  at  several  points  along  the  Fox  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Aurora,  Batavia,  Geneva,  and  St.  Charles,  in  Kane 
county.  In  northern  DeKalb  county,  the  outcropping  beds  of  the  Galena 
limestone  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are  reported  to  have  fur- 
nished a  good  article.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Elgin,  and  its  former  manufacture  into  lime,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

•  

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  Niagara  group,  at  Fayville,  on  the  Fox  river,  about 
four  miles  north  of  St.  Charles,  there  occurs  a  stratum  of  somewhat  argillaceous 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  which  it  is  reported  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement.  An  analysis  of  this  rock, 
by  Dr.  Blauey,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  these  Re- 
ports. Beyond  this  I  am  not  aware  of  any  material  which  has  been  tested  for 
this  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  this  district. 

Olher  Building  MateridU, — Clay  and  loam  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  may  be  obtained  from  the  Drifl  and  surface  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
this  district.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Kane  county,  at  the  village  of  Dundee.  The  clay  here, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  Drift  formation,  is  quite  free  from  oxydes  of 
iron,  and  burns  into  brick  of  a  delicate  pale  yellow  color,  in  assorted  lots,  not 
inferior  in  appearance  to  the  celebrated  Milwaukee  brick.  In  other  places, 
however,  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county  ;  the  clay  contains 
too  great  a  proportion  of  lime  to  produce  at  once  a  handsome  and  durable 
article  of  brick.  Sand  and  gravel  for  mortar  and  concrete  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  limestone  boulders  and  hard-heads,  which  are  so  abundant  in  various 
places  along  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  an 
a  building  material,  in  ornamenting  the  fronts  of  houses,  eto. 

Feat. — Deposits  of  this  material,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  district,  but  are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Kane  county,  where  there  are  some  rather  extensive  level,  wet  prairies. 
But  little  attention,  however,  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  economical  value  of 
this  material,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  deposits  have  been  scarcely  tested. 
At  the  village  of  Carpenterville,  on  the  Fox  river,  one  mile  north  of  Dundee, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  peat  one  hundred  acres  or  more  in  extent,  and  averaging  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  which  has  been  somewhat  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  fuel,  and  found  to  answer  well.     Still  more  extensive  beds  occur  farther 
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west,  in  the  towns  of  Kat]and  and  Hampshire,  which  are  reported  to  have  also 
heen  used  to  a  slight  extent. 

AffricuUurey  etc, — The  principal  varieties  of  soil,  etc.,  in  this  district,  were 
hriefij  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  The  prairie  soil, 
which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  does  not  differ  from  the  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  always  productive,  and  yields  good  crops  by 
proper  tillage.  Although  a  few  comparatively  poor  sections  may  be  found,  yet, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  it  is  not  behind  any  other 
territory  of  equal  extent  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  The  nearness  and  the  easy 
accessibility  of  most  parts,  by  means  of  the  several  railroads,  to  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  northwest,  adds  greatly  to  its  other  advantages. 

Water  is  readily  obtained  by  sinking  wells  to  depths  varying  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet,  and  very  rarely  more.  The  supply  here  comes  largely  from  water 
veins  in  the  gravel  beds  or  seams,  which  traverse  the  clays  or  hard-pans  of  the 
Drift.  It  is  only  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons  that  any  inconvenience  is  felt  in 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  stock. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

McHENRY    AND    LAKE    COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  are  situated  contiguously  to  each  other,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State,  and  are  bounded,  respectively,  as  follows:  McHenry 
county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  on  the  east,  by 
Lake  county  ;  on  the  south,  by  Cook,  Kane,  and  DeKalb  counties ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  Boone  county.  Lake  county,  lying  to  the  east  of  McHenry,  has  for 
its  remaining  boundaries  on  the  north,  oast,  and  south,  respectively,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Cook  county.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
whole  district  is  about  ten  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  of  which  area,  the 
greater  portion,  six  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles,  is  within  the  limits  of 
McHenry  county,  and  the  remainder,  three  hundred  and  ninety- four  square 
miles,  in  Lake  county. 

The  principal  streams  by  which  this  region  is  watered  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  as  follows :  the  Fox  river,  which,  entering  this  district  from 
the  north,  and  passing  through  several  expansions  or  lakes,  traverses  it  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction  ;  the  DesPlaines,  also  rising  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  pursuing  a  generally  parallel  course;  the  Kishwaukee,  rising 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  McHenry  county,  in  two  or  three 
branches,  and  flowing  westward  into  Boone  county  ]  and  the  Nippersink,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Fox,  also  rising  in  McHenry  county,  and  traversing  several  of 
its  northern  townships.  Besides  these  streams  and  their  lesser  tributaries, 
there  are  one  or  two  small  water-courses  discharging  directly  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  a  slough,  or  succession  of  sloughs,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake 
county,  are  drained  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  which,  in  this 
county,  can  hardly  be  called  a  stream,  except  during  the  wet  seasons.  That 
portion  of  the  district,  however,  which  drains  its  waters  into  the  lake,  and  may 
properly  bo  said  to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, a  more  strip  along  the  coast,  hardly  averaging  three  or  four  miles  in  width. 

The  surface  configuration  of  this  district  is  somewhat  varied,  embracing  not 
only  the  upland  rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
surface  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  also  extensive  wet  prairies  or  sloughs,  in 
certain  localities,  and  tracts  of  alternate  sand  ridge  and  marsh  of  the  most  re- 
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cent  lacustrine  formation..  This  last  character  of  the  surface,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  coast,  from  Waukegan  northward  i 
and  in  its  widest  part,  not  more  than  two  miles  across.  The  ridges  here  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  hut  nevertheless,  support  a  growth  of  stunted 
hlack  and  red  oak,  dwarf  juniper,  and  occasionally,  white  pine;  their  elevation 
is  hut  a  very  few  feet  ahove  the  lake.  The  outermost  one  is  the  widest,  and 
indeed,  in  many  places,  the  only  one,  being  constantly  enlarged  by  accretions 
along  its  lake  front,  and  by  the  loose  sand  blowing  inland  from  the  beach,  which 
is  itself  a  wide  one,  and  is  fronted  by  shallow  water  for  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  low  prairie  or  marsh,  between  the  ridges  and  the  bluffs 
is  overflowed  in  many  portions  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  in  some 
places  is  scarcely  ever  passable.  In  the  firmer  spots,  there  are  occasional 
clamps  or  thickets  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  but  over  the  greater  portion,  the 
only  vegetation  is  rank  grass  and  rushes.  A  strip  of  land  of  this  general 
character,  extends  along  the  coast  nearly  to  the  State  line,  gradually  rising, 
however,  to  the  northward,  and  becoming  dryer  and  more  wooded. 

This  low  coast  does  not  extend  south  of  Waukegan,  and  the  bluffs,  which, 
north  of  that  place,  are  a  mile  or  more  inland,  form  the  immediate  coast  to  the 
southward,  in  many  places  without  even  a  strip  of  beach  between  their  bases 
and  the  water's  edge.  Being  thus  exposed,  the  bank  crumbles  rapidly  under 
the  wearing  influence  of  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  in  violent  storms,  large 
masses  are  often  undermined  and  carried  away.  Another  frequent  cause  of 
landslides  is,  the  water  percolating  the  day  from  the  top  of  the  bank  down- 
wards, which,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  or  after  long  con- 
tinued wet  seasons,  must  affect  materially  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  degra- 
dation. The  bight  of  the  bluffs,  however,  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  is  such 
as  to  render  the  inward  progress  of  the  lake  upon  the  land  comparatively  slow. 
The  actual  rate  of  wear  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clay  bluffs  themselves,  I  judged  that  in  the  coarse  of  years  it  might 
be  considerable,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  hundred  feet  in  a  century. 

Inland  from  the  bluffs,  we  find,  for  several  miles,  a  gently  undulating  sur- 
face, which,  for  the  most  part,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  principally  of  the  different  species  of  oak  and  hickory,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  other  kinds  of  trees.  The  soil  is  a  light  colored,  somewhat  arenaceous 
clay  or  loam,  with  more  or  less  admixture,  in  its  upper  portion,  of  organic  mat- 
ter, rendering  certain  portions  slightly  darker  in  color  than  the  remainder. 
The  same  general  character  of  the  soil  prevails  in  the  undulating  timbered 
tracts  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  also  forms  the  subsoil  of  most  of  the 
prairie.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  modified  upper  member  of  the 
Drift,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  same  general  characteristics,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, in  all  of  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State. 
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Passing  still  farther  westward  in  Lake  county,  ther  general  appearance  of  the 
country  is  found  to  he  the  same,  undulating  prairie  and  forest,  with  here  and 
there  over  the  surface,  small  level  prairies  and  lakes  or  ponds.  These  latter 
are  most  numerous  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  countyi 
where  they  are  extremely  abundant  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  sev- 
eral square  miles.  The  largest  are  those  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Fox  river, 
near  the  McHenry  county  line,  Pistakee  Lake  and  Fox  Lake,  which  are  from 
four  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  The  others  sel- 
dom exceed  one  or  two  square  miles  in  area,  and  vary  in  character  from  quiet 
land-locked  ponds  to  shallow,  grassy  marshes,  differing  but  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary wet  prairie  or  slough.  Indeed,  almost  every  intermediate  form  between 
the  two  may  be  found  in  this  region.  The  larger  lakes,  in  many  instances,  are 
themselves  widely  margined  with  a  growth  of  wild  rice  and  various  aquatic 
grasses  and  weeds,  the  matted  stems  of  these,  together  with  the  floating  con- 
fervoid  vegetation,  forming,  in  some  places,  a  mass  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  man.  When,  however,  this  mat  is  once  penetrated,  a 
stick  or  an  oar  may  sometimes  be  thrust  down  for  a  depth  of  several  feet,  meet- 
ing with  scarcely  any  more  resistance  than  is  furnished  by  its  own  buoyancy. 
There  are  in  Lake  county,  including  the  smaller  ones,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  lakes  or  ponds ;  their  average  extent  is,  perhaps,  nearly  one  square 
mile. 

Passing  westward  into  McHenry  county,  we  find  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
same  character,  but  also  a  much  greater  proportion  of  prairie,  both  level  and 
undulating.  The  wooded  country  becomes  more  broken,  even  rising  in  some 
instances,  into  what  may  be  called  in  this  part  of  the  country,  hills  of  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  general  characters  of  soil  and  timber  continue  about  the ' 
same;  the  small  lakes,  however,  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  adjoining 
county,  are  scarcely  met  with  at  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Fox  river.  The 
prairies  of  this  county,  which,  including  under  this  head  the  low-lying  marshy 
tracts  or  sloughs,  comprise  probably  two-thirds,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
its  surface,  show  in  themselves  rather  greater  variety  of  soil  and  surface  than 
those  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  We  have  here  the  gently  undulat- 
ing or  rolling  prairie,  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  counties  lying  to  the  south 
and  west,  with  its  dark  brown  or  blackish  upper  soil  of  varying  depth,  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  clay  sub-soil,  and  with  narrow  strips  of  marsh  or  slough 
between  the  undulations.  This  is  the  general  character  in  the  southern  tier  of 
townships,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  less  generally,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  In  the  central,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  county,  the 
surface  of  the  prairie  sometimes  becomes  less  undulating,  and  even  apparently 
level,  though  still  preserving  sufficient  rise  to  afford  good  drainage.  A  good 
example  of  this  variety  of  prairie  surface  may  be  well  seen  in  the  Kishwaukee 
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prairie,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  county.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
before  mentioned  wet  prairies,  or  sloughs,  which  combined,  occupy  a  consider- 
able area  in  this  county.  Small  sloughs,  varying  in  extent  from  one  acre  or 
less  to  several  hundred,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  largest  are 
in  the  northern  tiers  of  townships.  The  soil  of  these  wet  prairies  is  generally 
more  or  less  peaty,  varying  in  composition  from  ordinary  black,  swamp  muck  to 
true  peat;  its  depth  varies  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  and  is  sometimes  even  more. 
The  geological  formations  in  this  district  comprise  only  the  Drift,  and  of 
the  older  rocks,  the  Cincinnati  and  Niagara  groups.  The  latter,  however,  are 
exposed  at  onl^  two  or  three  points  in  the  district,  everywhere  else  being 
deeply  buried  under  the  deposits  of  the  Drift.  These  consist  here,  chiefly  of 
clay  and  hard-pan,  with  occasional  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  and  with  frequent 
boulders  scattered  throughout  the  mass.  Its  depth  over  the  whole  district  will 
probably  average  at  least  seventy  feet,  being  seldom  less  than  that,  and  often 
much  deeper.  The  best  section  is  afforded  along  the  lake  shore,  from  Wauke- 
gan  southward,  where  the  exposed  face  of  the  bluffs,  washed  by  the  ]ak«  waves, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  their  wearing  action,  presents  an  almost  continuous 
section  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  perpendicular,  for  twelve  or  thirteen  miles. 
In  most  places  these  bluffs  appear  to  be  entirely  composed  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  without  stratification  or  any  horizontal  arrangement  whatever,  except  in 
having  the  upper  portion  generally  of  finer  material  than  the  lower,  as  was 
observed  in  the  continuation  of  these  same  bluffs  southward,  and  mentioned  in 
the  report  on  Cook  county.  In  some  places,  however,  a  kind  of  a  rough  strati- 
fication may  be  seen,  rarely  extending  any  considerable  distance,  and  often  so 
indistinct  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer.  In  the  bluffs  near  Port 
Clinton,  I  observed  the  variation  of  the  beds  more  by  observing  the  line  of 
springs,  or  the  level  at  which  the  most  of  the  moisture  seemed  to  gather  in  the 
face  of  the  bank,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the  same  means  farther  to  the 
northward.  At  one  point,  a  little  north  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest,  I  made 
out  the  following  section.  As  the  cliff  was  nearly  perpendicular  and  unscalable, 
the  thickness  of  the  different  beds  are  merely  estimates,  their  relative  thick- 
nesses, however,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  as  at  no  two  points  were  they 
exactly  the  same : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Clay 10  to  14 

2.  Sand  and  cla;*  intermixed ...     9  **  11 

8.  Clay )   "    1     6 

4.  Sand 1 

6.  Clay 50 

I  could  not  trace  this  section  for  more  than  a  few  rods  along  the  face  of  the 
bluffs,  as  the  different  beds  appeared  to  run  out  or  to  graduate  into  each  other  in 

—17 
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such  a  luanncr  as  scarcely  to  be  detected.  Farther  to  the  northward,  between 
this  place  and  Waukegan,  I  noticed  bands  or  strata  of  different  colored  clays  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  blufis  at  one  or  two  points. 

Irregular  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  rough  strati- 
fication of  the  contained  material,  and  large  and  small  boulders  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  rock,  are  scattered  abundantly  throughout  the  hard-pan  and  clay  of 
which  the  cliffs  are  mainly  composed.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  boulders 
was  seen  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cli&,  a  little  north  of  the  southern 
line  of  Lake  county.  The  material  of  the  mass  is  a  light  blue  or  drab  colored, 
close  grained,  impure  limestone,  containing  a  few  silicified  crinoidal  stems,  etc., 
but  not  enough  of  fossil  remains  to  determine  the  age  of  the  beds  from  which 
it  was  derived,  though  it  is  probably  from  some  of  the  silurian  rocks  of  Wis- 
consin. Its  dimensions  I  was  unable  to  take  with  accuracy,  as  it  was  deeply 
bedded  in  the  sand  and  partly  covered  by  a  land-slip  from  above,  but  the 
exposed  portion  was  about  ten  feet  by  six  or  seven,  on  its  upper  surface,  stand- 
ing three  or  four  feet  above  the  beach.  Its  upper  surface  was  polished,  but 
not  level,  and  showed  strise  in  nearly  all  directions,  but  with  the  deepest  ones 
and  largest  number  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  diameter.  Other  smaller 
masses  of  the  same  rock  are  frequently  found  with  two  or  more  sides  flattened 
and  striated,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  this  larger  mass,  if  fully  exposed, 
might  show  other  similar  striated  surfaces  to  the  upper  exposed  one.  Most  of 
the  largo  boulders  are  of  limestone,  the  masses  of  the  primary  or  intrusive 
rooks  are  generally  of  comparatively  small  size,  or  when  of  considerable  size, 
are  but  rarely  met  with. 

Passing  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  where  the  frequent 
deep  ravines  afford  an  occasional  view  of  the  lower  clays,  we  find  no  good  sec- 
tions of  the  Drift  in  Lake  county.  There  are  no  natural  exposures,  and  all  the 
data  which  can  be  obtained  from  wells,  etc.,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ; 
they  seldom  penetrate  more  than  forty  feet,  and  but  little  is  met  with  but  blue 
clay  or  hard  pan,  with  an  occasional  pocket  or  irregular  seam  of  quick  sand  or 
gravel.  Boulders,  however,  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  surface,  and  are  also 
met  with  in  these  excavations,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  weight, 
and  of  nearly  every  material,  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  trap,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  recent  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  limestone  and  sandstone.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Fox  river,  we  find  the  ridges,  in  some 
places,  to  be  largely  composed  of  rolled  limestone  boulders.  The  same  character 
has  been  observed  further  south  along  the  same  stream,  and  remarked  upon  in 
the  chapter  on  Cook  county.  The  maierial,  judging  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters and  contained  fossils,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  beds  of  the  Niagara 
group,  to  the  northward,  in  the  Sute  of  Wisconsin. 
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In  the  northeastern  part  of  Lake  county,  along  the  hlufis  north  of  Wauke- 
gan,  the  Devonian  beds  of  Wisconsin  appear  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
debris  of  the  Drift ;  in  a  collection  of  fossils,  all  more  or  less  worn  but  mostly 
recognizable,  which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  gravel  beds  of  this  region  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  a  very  enterprising  and  zealous  resident  collector,  I  noticed 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Devonian  species,  apparently  of  the  age  of  the  Ham- 
ilton group. 

In  McHenry  county,  we  find  this  formation  presenting  much  the  same  gen- 
eral characters  as  further  to  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fox  river 
the  same  kind  of  gravel  ridges  are  met  with  as  those  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  Lake  county.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  the  mass  of  the  Drift  appears  to  consist  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  boulders.  We  have,  however,  in  this  county,  accounts  of 
logs  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  remains  being  found  at  various  depths  in  these 
deposits,  a  feature  which  appears  to  be  wanting,  or  extremely  uncommon  in 
Lake  county.  One  such  instance  of  the  finding  of  a  cedar  (?)  log  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  reported,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thos.  Duffield,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  13,  township 
<4,  range  6.  Other  instances  are  reported  in  various  parts,  at  depths  varying 
from  fifteen  to  fifby  feet  or  more.  Such  of  these  tree  trunks,  etc.,  as  are  found 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  Drift,  but  those  which  are  met  .with  at 
depths  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  even  more,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  properly 
so  referred. 

Niagara  Group, — This  formation,  probably,  underlies  the  whole  surface  of 
the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  ite  western  border;  its 
outcrops,  however,  are  limited  to  two  or  three  localities.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  its  boundaries  can  be  determined  only  approximately,  by  lines  drawn 
from  localities  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district.  The  outcrops,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  rock,  appear,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  to  be  confined 
to  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  the  group,  and  are  as  follows : 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3l,  township  44  north,  range  11  east,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kawson,  a  ledge  of  light  gray  limestone,  weathering  to 
a  pale  yellow  or  buff  color,  has  been  opened  to  a  limited  extent.  The  exposure 
is  not  natural,  the  top  of  the  ledge  having  been  originally  covered  with  earth 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  was  only  discovered  as  late 
as  the  year  1867.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  about  six  feet,  the  rock 
showing  no  signs  of  stratification  whatever,  but  becoming  rather  darker  in  color 
and  more  dense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure.  Although  in  its  upper  por- 
tion the  stone  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  disintegrated  organic 
remains,  but  few  fossils  were  collected,  a  few  corals  and  an  internal  cast  of 
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Cai%ocrinus.  A  half  a  mile  west  of  this  point,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  of  the  adjoining  township,  the  same  limestone  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

About  five  miles  due  north  of  this  locality,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec.  1, 
on  Mr.  Watson'  Convers's  place,  a  bed  of  limestone  rock  was  struck  in  two 
separate  places,  in  digging  wells,  in  one  at  the  depth  of  only  five  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  few  flakes  of  the  stone  were  turned  up  and  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface  at  the  time  of  my  yisit ;  a  rather  eyen  textured,  light 
drab  or  buff  limestone,  containing  imperfect  casts  of  Pentamerua.  If  this  lime- 
stone is  here  in  place,  and  judging  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Convers,  I  think  it 
quite  probable  that  it  is,  it  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  considerably  lower  hori- 
zon than  that  of  the  other  localities  in  the  district.  In  general  appearance,  the 
specimens  of  the  stone  which  were  seen  were  not  very  different  from  some  of 
the  beds  exposed  on  the  Fox  riverj  in  Kane  county,  which  were  there  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  group. 

Tbe  only  remaining  locality  where  the  beds  of  this  age  have  been  exposed  at 
the  surface,  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  17,  township  44,  range  9,  and 
nearly  on  the  county  line  between  McHenry  and  Lake  counties.  Tbe  lime- 
stone is  here  seen  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  shallow  excavation  on  the  road- 
side, about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  general  appearance  and  texture, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  at  Mr.  Kawson's,  except  that  at  this  point,  being  some- 
what more  exposed  to  atmospheric  and  other  wearing  influences,  it  is  softer 
and  more  disintegrated.  No  well  preserved  fossils  are  contained  in  this  rock ; 
a  few  imperfect  casts  of  corals  and  crinoids,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Stropho' 
mena  rhombotdalis  were  only  obtained. 

At  a  place  called  the  Sand  Hills,  on  the  Kishwaukce,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  section  21,  township  44,  range  6,  a  bed  of  limestone  was  reported  to  have 
been  struck  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.  This,  also,  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  Niagara  group,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  other 
formations  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward. 

Oincinnafi  Grroup. — ^This  formation,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  un- 
derlies a  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near 
the  western  border  of  this  district.  Its  exposures  are  restricted  to  one  locality, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Garden  Prairie  Station,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway,  Galena  division,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
main  wagon  road,  between  that  place  and  Marengo.  It  is  here  extensively 
quarried,  the  excavations  being  twelve  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  rock  is  a 
thin  bedded,  buff  limestone,  having  frequently  a  slight  bluish  tinge,  and  con- 
taining much  chert  in  some  parts  of  the  quarry.  In  general  appearance,  it  is 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara,  to  which  group  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  refer  it.  Fossils  appeared  to  be  scarce,  only  a  few  imperfect 
fragments  were  obtained. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  I  haye  drawn  the  dividing:  line  between  the  Niagara 
and  Cincinnati  groups  too  high  up,  and  that  these  beds  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  base  of  the  upper  Silurian.  In  referring  them,  however, 
as  I  did,  I  was  influenced  by  their  resemblance  to  undoubted  Cincinnati  beds, 
farther  to  the  westward,  as  well  as  by  the  position  of  the  outcrop.  We  fre- 
quently find,  moreover,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  greater  or  less  similarity  in 
the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  separation  of  two  members  of  the  Silu- 
rian, lying  conformably  one  upon  the  other,  and  occasionally  what  appear  to  be 
beds  of  passage  between  the  two. 

Besides  the  Niagara  and  Cincinnati  groups,  which  we  know  to  underlie  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  this  district,  the  Galena  limestone  may  possibly  be  also 
found  to  occupy  a  very  narrow  strip  along  its  northwestern  border.  As,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware  of  no  outcrops  nor  exposures,  whatever,  of  this  formation,  in 
the  district,  and  its  presence  here  is  only  inferred  from  the  facts  afforded  by  the 
exposures  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  Boone  county,  directly  to  the  westward, 
this  bare  mention  of  it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  report. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  Materials. — ^The  only  stone  quarry  of  any  extent  within  the  district, 
is  that  which  has  just  been  described  under  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
a  little  distance  east  of  the  western  line  of  McHeory  county.  The  rock  here 
is  generally  too  thin  bedded  and  contains  too  much  chert,  to  serve  all  purposes 
as  a  building  stone,  but  neyertheless  answers  well  for  foundations  and  for  the 
rougher  kinds  of  masonry  generally.  In  the  other  localities  where  the  beds  of 
rock  appear,  they  have  been  worked  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime  alone.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of 
of  the  rock  itself,  that  any  very  good  building  stone  will  ever  be  obtained  from 
the  most  of  these  outcrops.  In  many  parts  of  the  district,  the  erratic  boulders 
of  the  Driflb  are  used  more  or  less  in  rough  masonry,  and  in  some  places  along 
the  Fox  river,  boulder  quarries,  so  to  speak,  are  worked  in  the  ridges  which 
have  been  mentioned  before,  as  being  largely  made  up  of  loose  masses  of  lime- 
stone rock. 

Good  clay  for  making  brick  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  although 
in  some  instances  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county — the  clay 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  lime  or  limestone  pebbles  to  make  a  good  arti- 
cle. The  prevailing  color  of  the  brick  made  in  this  district  is  red  or  reddish 
brown.  A  white  or  straw-colored  brick  is  made,  however,  at  Woodstock,  and 
at  McHenry,  in  McHenry  county.  At  Woodstock  the  clay  from  which  the 
white  brick  is  made  is  obtained  under  a  peat  bed,  and  may  possibly  be  a  sedi- 
mentary formation,  more  recent  than  the  Drift.  That  at  McHenry  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  belongs  to  the  Drift  proper.    The  same  day  that  is  used  for 
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making  the  white  brick  at  Woodstock,  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile,  and  is  said  to  answer  well. 

Lime  is  burned  from  the  limestone  boulders,  which  are  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  district,  and  has  also  been  manufactured  from  some  of  the  limestone 
outcrops,  but  no  very  extensive  manufacture  of  it  has  been  attempted  in  either 
of  the  two  counties.  Sand  and  gravel,  for  mortar  and  concrete,  are  generally 
sufficiently  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 

Feat. — ^This  material  is  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the 
dbtrict,  but  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  found  in  its  northern  half.  The 
different  bogs  or  sloughs  in  which  these  deposits  exist,  are  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered that  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area 
they  occupy.  Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  would  be 
a  sufficiently  low  estimate.  Only  a  few  of  the  sloughs  have  been  at  all  exam- 
ined as  to  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  beds. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  sloughs  is  that  which  may  be  seen  in  sections  7 
and  8,  township  46,  range  7,  a  little  north  and  northeast  of  Hebron  station  on 
the  Rockford  and  Kenosha  division  of  the  Northwestern  railway.  From  this 
point  it  extends,  with  some  interruptions,  several  miles  in  a  general  southwest 
direction  to  the  Nippersink,  and  probably  occupies  altogether  an  area  equal  to 
two  or  three  square  miles.  The  depth,  when  I  was  able  to  observe  it,  averaged 
from  six  to  ten  feet ;  the  peat  ranging  from  a  light,  fibrous  substance,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  to  a  denser  dark  colored  material,  of  a  considerable  specific 
gravity,  when  dried. . 

Most  of  the  other  sloughs  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  varying  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred  acres  in  extent.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  county, 
the  low  and  marshy  tract  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  the  city 
of  Waukegan,  includes  in  its  area  a  large  proportion  of  peat  bog,  much  of  it 
of  considerable  depth.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  in  the  district,  now 
occupied  by  these  deposits  of  peat,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  drainage, 
and  nearly  all  can  be  made  use  of  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  material  as  an  article  of  fuel,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  used  it,  generally  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  brick  and  tile  works  of  E.  B.  Durfee,  Esq.,  at  Wood- 
stock, both  in  the  kilns  and  in  the  furnace  of  a  stationary  steam  engine,  and  in 
both  cases  is  reported  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  made  use  of  for  these  purposes  at  any  other  place  in  the  district, 
but  it  has  been  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  domestic  firing,  in  various 
parts,  and  is  generally  said  to  answer  well.  It  use,  however,  in  most  places,  has 
been  only  experimental  as  yet,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  it  will 
oome  into  general  use  as  a  fuel,  even  in  limited  districts.    In  some  portions  of 
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the  district,  this  material  has  been  used  to  a  slight  exteat  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
when  composted  with  other  substances  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  season  before 
using,  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  soil. 

None  of  the  more  useful  minerals  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  in  any  quan- 
tity, in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  will  ever  be 
discovered.  The  soil,  however,  is  generally  productive^  and  the  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  district  are  generally  readily  accessible  to  good  markets.  Timber 
is  generally  abundant,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  railroads, 
scarcely  less  so  than  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  must  here  express  my  indebtedness  to  various  citi- 
zens of  McHenry  and  Lake  counties,  and  especially  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  of 
Waukegan,  for  kind  assistance  and  information  voluntarily  afforded  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  field  work  in  this  region. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

KENDALL  COUNTY. 

Koudall  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kane  county,  on  the  east  by  Will 
county,  on  the  iiouth  by  Orundy  county,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle  and 
DoKalb  counties.  It  cotuprisea  an  area  of  nine  townships,  or  about  three 
hundrml  and  twonty-ono  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-sixth  is  wooded  and 
the  roniaindor  is  prairie.  It  is  watered  by  the  Fox  river,  which  traverses  the 
northorn  and  northwoatern  portions  of  the  county,  and  by  several  smaller 
ninmniN,  the  largost  of  which  are  the  AuSable  and  its  branches,  the  Blackberry, 
HIk  liook  and  Little  Hook  creeks.  The  water  supply  of  three  streams,  in  thb 
(toutity,  U  ahioAy  derived  from  surface  drainage,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only,  IVnm  uprings,  therefore  the  smaller  ones  are  nearly  or  quite  dry  during 
piiiiMoiiM  of  drouth. 

'IMio  gonornl  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country  in  this  county,  is  that  of 
an  utidulatlng  prairie,  with  the  timbered  portion  either  in  isolated  groves,  or 
nklrllng  the  principal  streams.  Sleughs,  or  flat  damp  meadows,  frequently 
ofw'iipy  the  hollows  between  the  high  rolling  prairies,  but  are  not  often  of  any 
muMmMe  extent.  It  is  in  these  sloughs  that  most  of  the  streams  which 
liifA^l  in  thb  county  take  their  rise.  Along  the  Fox  river,  which  flows  in  a 
villi <?y  one  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  general  surface,  the  country  is  more 
hrttktm.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  this  river,  are  nowhere  of  any  very 
mitn'tfi^rMe  extent,  being  seldom  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  and,  for 
9itHtih  of  ItM  course  through  this  county,  the  Fox  runs  through  precipitous 
|/*rik«i  eoffiiog  to  the  water's  edge,  without  even  a  narow  strip  of  bottom 
Iafi4/ 

'lltM  pfiocipal  varieties  of  timber  found  in  this  county,  are  similar  to  those 
U$  iltM  a/ij'/iriirig  counties.  On  the  uplands  we  find  the  woods  consisting  chiefly 
//f  l/l*/;k,  whites,  red,  and  burr  oak,  shell-bark  and  bitternut  hickory,  black 
W4ifrtt,  \/tiiUtrnaif  white  and  slippery  elm,  white  ash,  iron  wood,  white  and 
if»,'/4f  fMpUf^  Mil  on  the  lower  grounds,  in  addition  to  the  most  of  these,  we 
ffO'i  h\^.k  Mb,  cott^inwood,  and  occasionally  a  sycamore.  The  red  cedar  is 
^,MO  ff*/^*tMMi  kUfUi^  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  though  it  forms  no  large  portion 
/^  M,A  UMt^,     I'be  undergrowth  is  pretty  constantly  of  hazel,  with  wild  plum, 
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crab-apple,  and  other  small  trees.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  tracts  is  generally 
light  colored,  sometimes  sandy,  or  gravelly  clay,  often  somewhat  darkened  in  color 
by  an  admixture  of  vegetable  matter.  On  the  prairies,  the  soil  is  mainly  a 
dark  colored  mould,  but  containing  in  some  places  a  proportion  of  sand  and 
day,  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  streams  and  woods.  The  depth  of  this 
soil  varies  from  one  to  three  feet. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  epoch  in  this  county,  are  in  all  respects  a  continu- 
ation of  the  region  adjoining  on  the  north,  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
will  probably  average  very  nearly  the  same  thickness,  viz :  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  In  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  county,  there  are  dis- 
tricts where  these  deposits  are  comparatively  quite  thin,  but  over  by  far  the 
greater  part,  they  are  seldom  passed  through  by  even  the  deepest  wells.  Ex- 
cepting the  Fox  river,  and  the  AuSable,  none  of  the  streams  cut  down  to  the 
older  rocks  for  any  great  part  of  their  course,  although  they  sometimes  have 
cut  ravines  sixty  or  eighty  feet  belew  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The 
beds  of  this  age  consist  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  blue  and  yellow  clays  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  seams  of  quick-sand  and  gravel,  and  frequent  boulders. 
In  two  places  in  this  county,  I  have  noticed  faint  glacial  striss  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  underlying  beds  of  the  older  rocks.  One  of  these  was  on  Big 
Kock  creek,  near  the  southern  half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6  east, 
where  the  top  of  the  uppermost  strata  of  an  exposure  of  Niagara  limestone 
was  worn  smooth  and  covered  with  faint  scratches,  running  in.  the  direction 
south  60^  east.  The  other  locality,  was  in  about  the  center  of  section  9,  town- 
ship 35,  range  8,  where  a  ledge  of  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  appears  in 
the  bed  of  the  AuSable  creek.  At  this  point  the  direction  of  the  striao  was 
different,  being  about  southwest. 

Along  the  Fox  river,  the  materials  of  the  Drift  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
sifting,  and  reasserting  process,  by  the  action  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  frequently 
presenting  sections  of  roughly  stratified  sand,  coarse  gravel  and  boulders,  with 
sometimes  a  bed  containine  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species.  A 
good  section  of  this  modified  Drift  material,  is  afforded  by  the  cutting  down  of 
the  bluff  for  the  grade  of  a  road  near  the  center  of  section  4,  township  36, 
range  6,  about  ten  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Piano,  where  also  a  bed  of  shell 
marl  is  to  be  seen,  intercalated  between  very  irregular  layers  of  sand,  gravel 
and  limestone  boulders. 

'  Of  the  older  geological  formations,  we  have  the  following  named  in  descend- 
ing order : 

1.  Coal  Measures. 

2.  Niagara  Group.  Buff,  drab,  and  brown  impure  limestones,  with  frequent 
nodules  of  chert.  Aggregate  thickness  in  this  county,  probably  between  fifty 
and  seventy  feet.' 

—18 
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3.  CinciDDati  Group.     Gray  and  bluish  limeBtooes,  with  green  and  blue 
shines.     Total  thickness,  not  oyer  two  hundred  feet. 

4.  Galena  and  Trenton  Limes»tone.     Porous  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  some  bluish  beds  near  the  base,  and  heda  of  passage 
into  the  next  formation  below.     Total  thickness  estimated  at 
I  about  two  hundred  feet. 

i     5.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.     Very  incoherent  white  sandstone, 
I  brought  up  by  anticlinals. 

The  accompanying  reduced  section,  taken  along  the  Fox  rirer 
in  its  course  through  thb  county,  shows  all  of  these  formations, 
except  the  first.  The  only  outcrops  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone, 
are  where  it  is  brought  up  by  anticlinab  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  in  this  county,  as  represented  in  the  section. 

The  coal  measures  probably  underlie  a  small  area  of  not  nore 

than  three  or  four  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  extreme  south* 

western    comer  of   the  county.    The  underlying    rocks  are 

nowhere  exposed  above  ground  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  exist- 

.  enoe  here  of  deposits  of  this  age,  is  inferred  from  the  strike 

J  and  dip  of  the  exposures  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  LaSalle 

('/'^^  and  Grundy,  and  not  from  any  evidence  afforded  within  the 

I  limits  of  this  county.    It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  from 

I  ^  the  fragments  of  coal,  etc.,  found  in  this  Drift,  that  at  one  time 

most  of  the  southern  portion  of  Kendall  county  was  overlaid  by 

deposits  of  thia  age,  which  have  been  carried  off  by  erosion 

during  the  Drift  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  small  outliers 

may  still  exist,  under  the  heavy  bed  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel 

which  overlies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  county.     The 

only  exposure  which  can  in  any  way  be  referred  to  this  period, 

is  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  township  35,  range  8, 

very  near  the  section  line  between  sections  15  and  16,  where  we 

find  a  thin  bedded  bluish  sandstone,  overlying  the  gray  fossilif- 

erous  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  bed  of  the  Au- 

^  Sable  at  this  point.     The  sandstone  can  be  traced  for  only  a  few 

^  rods,  and  the  exposure  is  in  no  place  good,  it  being  generally 

^  almost  buried  in  xnud  and  water.     In  making  an  excavation  on 

^^  the  bank  of  the  creek  at  this  point,  Mr.  House,  the  owner  of  the 

land,  found  many  fragments  of  coal,  with  fire  clay,  and  fossil 

plants,  underlying  a  yellowish  rotten  limestone  reported  to  be 

four  feet  thick,  which  seemed  more  like  a  mass  of  loose  frag- 

ments  washed  together,  than  like  a  bed  of  rock  in  place.     About 
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^  1^  a  mile  north  of  this  point,  the  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
again  appear,  no  intermediate  exposures  being  seen. 
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Niagara  Group, — This  formation,  judging  from  the  outcrops,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable area  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  From 
the  scarcity  of  outcrops,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  bound  this  area  with  exact- 
ness, the  junction  between  it  and  the  next,  being  only  seen  on  the  Fox  river  at 
Oswego.  Its  southern  border  may  be  approximately  represented  by  a  line 
entering  the  county  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  18,  township  37,  range 
6,  iLnd  ruDuing  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  to  the  Fox  river,  at  Oswego, 
then  bearing  gradually  more  and  more  to  the  southward,  until  it  leaves  the 
county  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  township  36,  range  8.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  border  line  of  the  formation,  is  inferred  from  widely  separated 
outcrops,  some  of  them  outside  of  the  limits  of  Kendall  county. 

At  Esq.  Shontz's  quarry,  on  Big  Rock  creek,  near  the  centre  of  the  southern 
half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6,  about  twelve  feet  of  the  regularly  bed- 
ded light  buff,  or  drab  limestone  of  this  group  is  exposed.  It  here  contains 
much  chert  in  irregular  scams  and  concretions,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  exposure,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet  being  almost  entirely  free  from  this 
substance.  Above  the  quarry,  at  the  milldam,  this  rock  forms  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  in  ledges  rising  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  may  still 
be  seen  above  water  for  about  thirty  rods  above  the  dam.  Farther  up  stream, 
the  rock  continues  under  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  beyond  the  county  line,  but  is 
not  again  exposed  in  the  bank  in  this  county.  Below  the  quarry,  it  appears  in 
the  bed  of  the  creek  for  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile,  before  finally  dis- 
appearing entirely,  and  at  several  points  within  this  distance,  there  are  limit- 
ed exposures  in  the  banks.  In  none  of  these  exposures  is  there  any  noticeable 
dip  of  the  strata,  and  the  level  surface  of  the  upper  beds  in  the  quarry,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  glacial  stride,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  any  of  these  localities,  but  Halysites 
cataiularia,  Favosites  /avosus,  Cafymene  Blumenhackiiy  an  IUxniL&j  and  a  few 
other  species  were  collected. 

Eastward  from  this  point,  no  prominent  exposures  or  ledges  of  rock  are  met 
with,  until  the  Fox  river  is  reached.  At  the  point  where  the  river  crosses  the 
Kendall  county  line,  just  below  the  village  of  Montgomery,  a  ledge  of  yellowish 
limestone  containing  much  chert,  appears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  rising 
to  a  bight  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
down  stream  nearly  to  Oswego,  there  is  very  little  exposure,  the  rock  appearing 
only  below  high  water  mark,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Just  north  of  the 
village,  near  the  southern  line  of  section  8,  township  37|  range  8,  the  thin  bed- 
ded  limestone  of  this  group  is  quarried  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  small  ra- 
vine. The  lower  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  rock,  which  is  quarried  near  the  river 
bank,  is  mainly  of  a  light  buff  color,  with  some  portions  of  the  strata  approach- 
ing to  gra^,  and  with  a  few  thin  seams  of  bluish  cherty  rock  very  nearly  resem- 
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bling  true  chert  in  appearance,  and  breaking  with  its  oonchoidal  fracture. 
Farther  up  the  ravine,  we  find  above  this,  six  or  seven  feet  of  a  rather  darker 
colored,  thin  bedded  limestone  exposed.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of 
the  beds  in  this  locality. 

Across  the  river  from  this  point,  there  is  a  rather  more  extensive  quarry  in 
apparently  the  same  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  worked,  both  for  building  stonei 
and  for  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

In  the  village  of  Oswego,  in  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock  on  the  bank  of 
Waubansia  creek,  a  few  rods  below  the  bridge,  about  five  feet  of  the  low- 
ermost beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen,  resting  directly  upon  the 
strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  rock  here  is  a  brownish,  ferruginous  lime- 
stone, and  contains  a  few  fossils,  chiefiy  corals,  Stromatopora  concentn'ca,  and  a 
ZaphrenttSj  being  most  abundant.  Thin  seams  of  chert  traverse  the  rock  here, 
as  in  the  other  localities.  The  dip  of  the  strata  here  is  to  the  eastward,  about 
three  or  four  degrees,  thus  bringing  to  view  a  greater  thickness  of  these  beds 
further  up  the  stream.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  near  the  lime  kiln,  and  still 
farther  up,  Ihere  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  exposed  vertical  thickness, 
of  the  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  only  remaining  exposure  of  rocks  of  Niagara  age  in  this  county,  is  on 
Waubansia  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  16,  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
Oswego.  At  this  point,  the  rock  underlies  the  prairie  at  a  very  slight  depth, 
over  an  area,  probably,  of  several  acres,  and  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
and  in  the  artificial  excavations  of  the  quarries.  This  exposure  is  of  a  light 
buff  or  drab,  thin  bedded  limestone,  containing  some  shaly  layers.  It  also  con- 
tains, in  some  of  the  upper  layers,  many  small  nodules  of  iron  pyrites.  The 
whole  depth  of  the  excavations  in  the  rock  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  for  this  reason  I  could  not  compare  this 
exposure  with  some  others  in  this  county,  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish,  but 
I  consider  it  as  higher  in  the  formation  than  any  of  them,  probably  fifly  feet  or 
more  above  the  base. 

Fossils  were  neither  abundant  or  well  preserved  at  this  locality ;  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Trilobites  and  corals  only,  were  collected. 

Cincinnati  Group. — This  formation  occupies  a  considerable  area,  lying  south 
and  west  of  that  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  group,  equal,  perhaps,  in  extent  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  county.  Its  western  border  would, 
perhaps,  be  nearly  represented  by  a  line  running  from  north,  northwest  to 
south,  southeast,  and  crossing  the  Fox  river  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
35,  township  37,  range  6.  The  line  of  junction  between  it  and  the  formation 
next  below,  is  not  shown  anywhere  in  Kendall  county. 

The  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  well  exposed  at  Oswego,  directly  under- 
lying the  lowermost  strata  of  the  Niagara  group .   The  following  section  of  these 
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beds,  was  taken  on  Wanbansia  creek,  in  the  same  place  which  has  been  already 
noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  Niagara  lower  beds.  Commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  about  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  strata 
were  as  follows : 

FEET. 

1.  Gray,  or  bluish  gray  limestone,  with  chert,  apparently  destitute  of  fossil  remains 8 

2-  Gray  limestone , 7 

8.  Soil  bluish  shale 1 

4.  Gray  limestone , , 2 

A  little  farther  down  the  creek,  the  gray  limestone,  (No.  4),  is  better  devel- 
oped, and  contains  many  fossils.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  sub-crystalline,  thin  bed- 
ded limestone,  with  even,  thin  shaly  layers,  and  is  considerably  quarried  at  this 
point,  as  a  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry.  The  most  abundant 
fossils  in  this  locality  are,  Tentactdites  OswegoensiSy  Rynchonella  copax,  Orthis 
occidentalism  Orthis  heUaragosa^  Strophamena  altemata,  S.  deltoidea,  ChsUetes 
petropolitana,  and  various  crinoidal  remains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  village,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  there  is  also  an  expo- 
sure  of  about  twelve  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  of  thin  bedded,  grayish  lime- 
stone, containing,  at  this  point,  considerable  chert  in  lenticular  and  irregularly 
flattened  masses.  It  has  been  quarried  here  to  some  extent,  and  has  afforded 
some  very  fine  crinoids.  These  same  beds  of  grayish,  cherty  limestone,  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  in  ledges  near  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
for  some  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  but  are  not  quarried  elsewhere. 

Below  Oswego,  along  the  Fox,  the  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  continue  to  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  expo- 
sures are  of  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  more  or  less  abundant,  and  in 
many  places,  indeed,  the  limestone  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  outcrop,  the 
shale  only  appearing  as  partings  between  the  thin  beds  of  stone.  In  a  few 
places,  the  exposures  consist  entirely  of  bluish  shale,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bed  of  Morgan  creek,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  27,  township  37,  range 
7.  The  beds  of  limestone  are  rarely  sufficiently  heavy  to  afford  a  good  mate- 
rial for  building,  and  are  therefore  worked  in  very  few  places.  The  thin  plates 
of  limestone  are  often  covered  with  the  more  abundant  fossils  of  this  formation, 
as,  Rhynch.  capax,  Orthis  occidentalism  Orth.  testudinariam  Leptania  sericea^ 
Strophomena  altematam  ChoeteteSj  etc.  At  Yorkville  and  Bristol,  these  thin 
beds  of  limestone  are  exposed  at  the  ordinary  stage  of  water,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the  exposures  above. 

At  the  u)illdam,  on  Blackberry  creek,  in  the  village  of  Bristol,  about  ten 
feet  perpendicular  of  grayish,  crystalline  limestone,  with  some  hard,  bluish, 
shaly  rock,  is  exposed.  About  thirty  rods  above,  on  the  southern  bank,  is  a 
small  quarry,  in  which  about  four  feet  of  the  limestone  is  exposed,     The  beds 
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of  this  limestone  are  here  of  safficient  thickness  to  afford  a  tolerahle  material 
for  foundations  and  roagh  walls.  Its  color  is  a  dark  grayish  hlue,  on  weathered 
sarfaces,  sometimes  appearing  buff  or  brown.  In  this  locality,  besides  the  spe- 
cies already  noticed  as  abundant  in  other  beds,  there  are  found  many  large 
Orthoc/.rfUa^  and  a  great  abundance  of  Ambon^chia,  together  with  numerous 
fragments  of  Trtlobttet.  The  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  beds  of  bluish 
•hale,  eoDtinoes  to  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
tbfjfc  this  point,  before  it  finally  disappears  under  the  Drift. 

IMfiw  Yorkrille  and  Bristol,  I  observed  ledges  of  this  formation  continuing, 
With  occasional  interruptions,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  three 
milaii  and  presenting  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  already  described,  as 
oeenrring  along  the  river  above  Yorkville,  but  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  predomi- 
nance <d  shale,  as  compared  with  the  limestone.  Just  below  Yorkville,  the 
river  bank  shows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  vertical  exposure  of  crumbling 
sbnle  and  rock,  and  an  equal  amount  may  be  observed  at  other  points  below. 
Some  of  the  thin  layers  of  rotten  limeston  at  this  exposure,  are  extraordinarily 
rich  in  certain  species  of  fossilS;  chiefly  Trilobites,  Cafymene  senaria,  Asaphus^ 
etc.  The  last  appearance  of  these  beds,  down  stream,  is  at  a  point  not  quite  three 
miles  below  Yorkville,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  37, 
range  6. 

The  outcrops  of  this  formation  which  remain  to  be  described  in  this  county, 
are  on  the  AuSable  creek,  in  township  35,  range  8.  The  intermediate  prairie  is 
entirely  destitute  of  outcrops,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Au- 
Sable and  Fox,  no  rock  in  place  has  been  reached  by  any  artificial  excavation. 
The  northernmost  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group  on  the  AuSable,  occurs  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  very  near  the  center  of  section  9,  and  is  only  visible  at  low 
water*  The  ledge,  which  is  of  very  limited  extent,  is  of  an  apparently  massive 
gray  crystalline  limestone,  containing  a  few  characteristic  fossils,  among  which 
I  n^iticed  Rhi/nchonella  capax  and  one  or  two  other  brachiopods.  The  upper 
surface  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  faint  striae,  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  remarks  on  the  Drift  of  this  county.  The  next  appearance  of  the  rocks 
of  this  age,  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  county  road,  on  the  center  of  the  western 
line  of  section  15.  Here  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  and  for  a  few  rods 
al>ove  and  below,  is  composed  of  a  thinly-bedded,  highly  fossiliferous,  light 
irray  limestone,  the  beds  dipping  slightly  (8^  or  9^)  to  the  northeast  The  fos- 
i^\^^  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  localities  described.  About  half  a  mile, 
\u  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north,  from  this  place,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Ay^'tiz/n  10,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  that  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
htiHAU,  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  digging  a  well. 

In  tb«  b«d  of  the  AuSable,  near  the  southern  line  of  section  15,  a  dark  col- 
ored »balc,  or  sbaly  limestone,  is  exposed,  which  affords  many  fossils.     A  little 
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further  down  stream,  at  the  ford  and  below,  the  bed  of  the  oroek  is  composed 
of  u  bluish-gray,  thin-bedded  limestone,  which  is  likewise  fossiliferous.  By  a 
boring  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Durst,  at  his  place,  near  the  center  of  the  west- 
ern line  of  section  22,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  oreek,  the  following  section  was 
afforded : 

nsKT. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  clay 7 

2.  Hard,  bluish-gray  limestone — reported  by  Mr.  Durst  to  be  the  same  as  tliat  occurring 
at  the  crossing  of  the  AuSable,  half  a  mile  west 17 

8.    Ilard,  thin-bedded,  bluish  limestone^  with  sbaly  partings,  said  to  contain,  in  its  upper 
portion,  about  two  inches  of  black,  coaly  matter,  probably  bituminous  shale. .......  64 

I  have  not  positively  identified  the  lowest  beds  (No.  3)  of  this  section,  in  any 
of  the  surfkee  outoroppings  along  the  creek,  although  they  probably  appear  at 
some  points  in  its  bed  farther  down  stream,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  county. 

Below  this  point,  the  rock  does  not  appear  continuously  in  the  bottom  and 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  is  covered  in  n^t  places  with  mud  and  gravel.  The 
nearest  points  where  it  appears  prominently  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  23  and  the  center  of  section  27.  In  both  of  these 
places,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  stage  of  water  was  such  that  the  strata  were 
not  visible,  but,  from  pieces  thrown  out  upon  the  bank,  I  considered  the  rock 
in  this  place  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  above  named.  Further 
down  stream,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  stage  road  from  Joliet  to  Ottawa,  just 
west  of  the  center  of  seetion  34, 1  observed  ledges  of  thin-bedded  limestone 
appearing  in  the  bank,  to  the  hight  of  three  feet  or  more  above  the  water.  The 
upper  beds  are  light  gray,  inclining  to  a  buff  color,  while  some  of  the  lower 
layers  are  dark  gray  and  bluish.  At  the  county  line,  a  half  mile  further  south, 
rock  again  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  creek — a  highly  fossiliferous,  bituminous 
limestone,  dark  colored,  almost  black  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces.  The  gen- 
eral dip  of  the  strata,  in  all  these  localities,  is  toward  the  northeast,  although  it 
is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  everywhere  apparent. 

Trenton  GWup.-^This  formation,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of  heavy - 
bedded,  yellowish  and  blue  limestone^  occupies  all  of  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  has  not  already  been  described  as  underlaid  by  the  more  recent  forma- 
tions, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  township  35,  range 
6,  in  the  southwestern  part,  which  may  be  underlaid  by  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
Its  outcrops  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  and  a  small  area  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  in  township  35,  ranges  6  and  7. 

At  Post's  mills,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Rock  creek,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  section  34,  township  37,  range  6,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  this  rock,  to 
a  depth  of  almost  five  feet.  It  is  here  a  light  buff  or  yellowish,  porous  limestone, 
the  more  solid  portions  showing  a  grayish  hue  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces. 
The  beds  lie  apparently  level,  as  no  dip  in  any  direction  is  perceptible  at  this 
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p?uic.     The   same  beds  appear  in  the  bed  of  Little  Rock  creek,  near  tbe 
qTiarrj,  and  have  been  uncovered  at  one  time,  half  a  mile  further  up  the  stream 
dioa^h  not  now  visible.     Fossils  were  rare  at  this  quarry,  and  when  found 
were  gcDerallj  ill  preserved.     A  few  fragmentary  Jdurckisonia  and  Pieuroto- 
uiaria^  ooXj^  were  obtained. 

Above  this  place,  according  to  Mr.  Post,  this  limestone  may  be  found  in  the 
bed  of  tbe  Fox,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Rob  Roy  creek,  in  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  section  35,  township  37,  range  6,  and  it  appears  in  a  ledge,  visible  at 
low  water,  in  the  lefb  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 34. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Post's  mills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  another  quarry,  on 
tbe  eastern  side  of  a  small  knoll  which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  bottom  land.  In  this  quarry  I  observed  the  beds  dipping  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass,  from  north  around  to  south  by  the  east,  and,  from 
appearances,  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  rock  was  exposed  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  knoll,  it  would  be  found  dipping  in  that  direction  also.  One  or  two  other 
similar  knolls,  or  slight  elevations,  occur  within  a  short  distance  from  this,  and 
in  one  of  them,  also,  the  rock  has  been  quarried  and  presents  similar  appear- 
ances. The  rock  is  the  same  as  that  worked  at  Post's  mills,  a  porous,  yellowish 
limestone,  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  but  affording  very  few  well  preserved 
fossils.  Those  collected  here  were  mostly  imperfect  casts  of  lUmnus^  Pleurotoma- 
ria^  Murchisonia,  SulntUteSj  and  one  or  two  small  fragments  of  Zaphrentis  and 
lieceptiiculites* 

Nearly  half  a  mile  further  down  stream,  at  Black  Hawk's  Cave,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  section  4,  the  river  cuts  through  a  ledge  of  this  limestone,  of  which 
about  16  feet  in  thickness  is  here  exposed.  Black  Hawk's  Cave  is  a  name  giv- 
en to  a  natural  crevice  or  a  small  cave  in  the  rock,  which  formerly  extended 
back  into  the  ledge  for  some  little  distance,  but  which,  with  several  other  sim- 
ilar cavities  in  this  ledge,  has  now  been  almost  or  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river  at  this 
point.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  exposure,  the  strata  dip  down  at  an  angle 
of  five  or  six  degrees.  At  the  other  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  beds  break  off 
«  abruptly.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  outcrops  continue  a  few  rods 
further  down  stream  before  disappearing  entirely.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
rock  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  8,  where  it 
is  quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  is  here,  as  in  the  other  localites,  a  light 
yellowish,  porous  limestone,  crumbling  in  some  of  the  uppermost  layers,  but 
becoming  more  solid  and  better,  as  a  building  material,  the  deeper  it  is  worked. 
It  contains  numerous  nodules  of  chert,  and  casts  of  fossils,  seldom,  however, 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  at  once  recognizable  as  to  species. 
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Below  this  place  for  some  distance  the  strata  of  this  age  are  met  with  and 
are  doubtless  tilted  up  by  a  small  aDticlioal,  the  crest  of  which  has  most  probably 
been  eroded  away.  The  evidence  of  this  fold  is  in  the  existence  of  an  exposure 
of  the  underlying  St.  Peters  sandstone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  and  above  the  next  exposure  of  the 
Trenton  group,  and  not  by  any  decided  dip  of  the  strata  in  any  direction. 

One  mile  above  Milford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  Brodie's  quarry, 
where  a  thickness  of  over  twelve  feet  of  the  rock  is  exposed,  a  bluish-gray  porous 
limestone,  the  lowermost  beds  the  darkest  in  shade  of  color.'  This  exposure  is 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  still  another  anticlinal  than  that  ooe  before  men- 
tioned, the  strata  having  an  inclination  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  degrees 
in  the  direction  north  60^  east.  This  is  further  proved  by  exposures  of  St. 
Peters  sandstone  along  the  river  bluff's  immediately  below  this  point.  Imme- 
diately above,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  limestone  may  be  seen  for  a  short 
distance,  the  beds  becoming  less  inclined  and  finally  appearing  nearly  horizontah 
Still  farther  down  the  river,  below  this  fold,  nearly  on  the  n^^rth  line  of  section 
thirty,  and  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  a  mile  above  Milford,  on  the  right 
hand  bank,  I  observed  the  following  section : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Coarse  porous  yellowish  limestone 8  6 

2.  Hard  silicious  rock,  resembling  quaiizite • 0  6 

8.  Light  gray  or  drab  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  layers  of  rock,  same  as  No.  2  2  6 

4.  Light  colored  shaly  bed 2  to  4 

6.  Impure  yellowish  limestone 8   "   6 

The  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  this  exposure  is  very  irregular,  and  their 
order  is  somewhat  changed,  even  within  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
point  where  this  section  was  taken.  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  consider  these 
beds,  as  very  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton,  close  to  the  junction  with  the  St.* 
Peters  sandstone,  and  possibly  indicating  something  like  beds  of  passage 
between  the  two  formations. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  group  in  this  county,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  township  35,  ranges  7  and  6.  The  westernmost  of  these  occurs 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  J.  Bushnell,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Lisbon.  The* 
rock  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  at  two  points,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  most  southern  of  these  exposures,  is  of  a  soft,  brown,  porous, 
decomposing  limestone;  in  the  other,  the  rock  is  harder,  and  contains  consider- 
able chert.  A  fragment  of  a  Receptaculites^  and  one  or  two  other  indistinct 
casts  of  fossils  only,  were  collected  here.  The  next  nearest  exposure  is  at 
Morris's  stone  quarry,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thirty,  township  35, 
range  7,  where  the  rock  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  one  of  the 
—19 
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higher  ondalations  of  the  prairie,  and  hafl  been  quarried  for  building  purposes 
to  the  depth  of  about  six  feet.    It  is  an  unevenly  bedded,  porous,  yellowish  or 
buff  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  described  on  the  Fox  river  at  Post's  mills,  ^ 
and  like  that,  contains  very  few  good  fossils.    The  strata  here  appeared  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Lisbon  village,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  29,  the  same  beds  have  been  again  quarried,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  S.  Peterson.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  this  quarry,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  run,  I  noticed  many  freshly  quarried  fragments,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  its  bed,  but  the  strata  in  place  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  stone  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  already  described,  but  was  alto- 
gether richer  in  organic  remains,  containing  very  many  epecimens  of  Receptacu- 
litetf  Zajyhrentu,  OrthU  testudinarta,  and  various  other  fossils.  Still  &rther 
down  the  course  of  the  same  run,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-two, 
just  below  the  crossing  of  the  county  road,  I  saw  low  ledges  of  thin  bedded 
yellow  or  buff  limestone,  extending  for  a  few  rods  in  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

East  of  these  localities,  no  beds  of  rock  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
prairie,  for  between  two  and  three  miles,  though  it  is  evidently  not  buried  very 
deeply.  The  nearest  exposure  in  this  direction  north  of  the  county  line,  is 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  northern  part  of  section  thirty-five,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Sherrill,  who  has  opened  a  quarry  for  building  stone  at  this  point 
The  rock  is  the  same  as  at  the  localities  farther  west.  Though  not  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  the  rocks  here  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more,  probably, 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  mile.  The  most  eastern  point  whore  the  rock 
appears  at  the  surface,  is  half  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  Sherrill's,  in  a  small  rayine  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty-six.     Still  farther  east,  it  has  only  been  strack  in  wells. 

St  Peters  Sandstone, — From  observations  made  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
LaSalle  county,  it  seems  probable  that  a  small  area  in  ^he  western  part  of  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  is  underlaid  by  this  formation.  The  tract  thus  underlaid  is 
of  very  inconsiderable  extent,  at  most,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
square  miles,  and  includes  portions  of  sections  eighteen,  nineteen  and  thirty,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  township.  The  only  exposures  of  this  sandstone  in 
the  county,  are  those  which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Trenton  group,  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  occurring  along  the  Fox  river 
Li  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of  section  19,  township  36,  range  6,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  the  principal  one  of  these  exposures  occurs,  the  sand- 
stone being  brought  up  by  an  anticlinal,  forming  the  base  of  the  arch,  and  is 
exposed  in  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  for  thirty  feet  or  more  above 
the  water.  It  is  here  as  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  soil  incoherent 
mass  of  white  sand,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  sandstone,  so  soft,  indeed,  as 
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to  be  easily  excavated  at  some  points  with  a  common  spade.  Another  exposure 
of  the  same  material  in  a  similar  situation,  was  observed  higher  up  stream,  on 
th^  eastern  bank  in  the  southern  part  of  section  seventeen. 

Economical     Geology, 

Building  Stone. — From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  Kendall  county  is  well  supplied  with  building  stone,  although  the 
finer  qualities,  suitable  for  cut  stone  and  ornamental  work,  are  generally  want- 
ing. The  proximity,  however,  of  the  excellent  quarries  at  Batavia  and  Joliet, 
will  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  limestones  of  the  Niagara  group,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  afford  a  good  material  for  rough  walls,  founda- 
tions, etc.,  and  have  been  used  to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes, 
though  the  beds  are  not  always  of  sufficient  thickness  to  supply  the  better 
qualities.  At  Mr.  Shontz's  quarry,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  blocks 
of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  in  many  instances  contain  so 
much  chert  as  to  seriously  impair  their  quality.     The  limestone  beds  of  the 

m 

Cincinnati  group,  which  have  been  quarried  to  some  extent  along  the  Fox  river, 
at  Oswego  and  Bristol,  and  also  on  the  AuSable,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  are  found,  whenever  sufficiently  resistant  to  atmospheric  influences,  to 
afford  a  fine  material  for  foundation  walls,  and  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
generally.  The  heavier  bedded  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  affords  a  still 
better  material  for  the  same  uses,  and  has  also  been  employed  for  general  build- 
ing purposes,  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  des- 
criptions of  quarries  and  outcrops  of  rock  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  they 
are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Other  Building  Materials. — Limestone,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fair 
article  of  quick  lime,  is  found  in  both  the  Niagara  and  Trenton  groups  in  this 
county.  At  Oswego,  lime  is  made  from  rock  of  the  former  age,  which  appears 
here  to  be  somewhat  magnesian,  and  affords  a  strong,  but  not  perfectly  white, 
lime.  The  limestones  of  the  Trenton  group  are  burned  at  Posts's  mills,  and  a 
little  above  Milford,  on  the  Fox  river,  and  also  near  Lisbon,  and  at  each  of 
these  places,  is  said  to  afford  a  good  article  of  lime.  Another  source  of  this 
material  which  has  been  made  use  of  to  a  limited  extent,  is  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  limestone  boulders,  frequently  met  with  in  the  deposits  of  modified 
Drift  along  the  Fox  river. 

Sand,  for  building  purposes,  is  abundant  throughout  the  county,  and  the  sub- 
soils and  Drift  afford  good  clay  for  making  the  ordinary  red  brick,  which  are 
manufactured  in  quantities  to  meet  the  local  demands,  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  In  this  connection,  I  may  also  mention  the  white  sand  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ters sandstone,  occurring  along  the  lower  course  of  Fox  river,  in  this  county. 
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which,  when  free  from  mineral  salts,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  deteriorated, 
affords  one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  the  manafacture  of  glass. 

Sulphur  Springs, — Springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  occur  in  sev- 
eral places  in  township  35,  range  8,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county- 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  of  these  springs,  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
L.  House,  a  little  southwest  of  the  center  of  section  15.  It  is  a  clear,  constan- 
spring,  and  gives  off  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  perceptible  at 
several  yards  distance,  although  the  sulphurous  taste  to  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  it  disagreeable  to  most  persons ;  indeed,  the  reverse  is 
very  often  the  case.  It  is  much  favored  by  picnic  parties,  and  from  various 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  watering  place  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  An- 
other similar  spring,  of  less  value,  occurs  close  to  Mr.  House's  residence,  between 
a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile  farther  west,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
still  others,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  23,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
section  16,  in  the  same  township.  The  formation  in  which  these  springs  ap-. 
pear  to  have  their  source,  is  the  Cincinnati  Group. 

Peat. — Small  deposits  of  peat  have  been  found  in  the  prairie  sloughs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  county,  and  also  at  one  or  two  points  along  the  Fox  river, 
but,  with  only  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  not  been  tested 
as  to  their  extent  or  value  as  fuel.  On  the  western  bank  of  Fox  river,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  occupies  an  area  of  probably  seventy  or  one  hundred  acres,  or 
even  more,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  neighborhood  as  fuel, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  a  good  fire.  This  bed  will,  I  think,  average  six 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  over  the  whole  area  which  it  occupies,  and  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  deposit  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

From  the  small  fragments  of  stone  coal,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
Drift  and  surface  deposits  in  this  county,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  coal  beds  might  be  found  under  the  surface.  In  regard  to  this,  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  existence  of  any  such  beds 
under  any  part  of  the  county,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  small  area  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  comer.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
that  small  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  yet  exist,  under  the  Quater- 
nary deposits  in  this  region,  and  these  might  also  be  productive,  but  as  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  existence,  the  chances  are  too  hazardous  to  war- 
rant any  expenditure  of  labor  or  capital  in  their  search. 
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MOKGAN   COUNTY. 

Morgan  county  is  bonnded,  on  the  north,  by  Cass  county;  on  the  east,  by 
Sangamon  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Macoupin  and  Greene  counties ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Scott  county  and  the  Illinois  rirer.  It  comprises  about  fifteen 
and  two-thirds  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles, 
of  which  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  is  well  wooded,  and  the  remainder  is  prairie. 
Besides  the  Illinois  river,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its  western  border,  this 
county  is  watered  by  several  lesser  streams,  among  which,  the  Indian,  Mauvais- 
terre,  Sandy,  and  Apple  creeks,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 
Nearly  all  of  these  streams  head  in  this  county,  and  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  passing  beyond  its  limits. 

The  country,  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams,  is,  in  most 
parts,  a  gently  undulating  prairie,  with  a  rich,  dark  colored  surface  soil,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  in  the  adjoining  regions,  and  differing  but  little  from 
the  general  character  of  all  the  prairie  soils  in  this  portion  of  the  State.     On 
the  broken  land  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  generally  lighter  colored  and 
clayey,  and  generally  bears  a  heavy  growth  of  black,  white  and  red  oak,  with 
some  laurel  oak,  pin  oak,  bitternut  and  shell- bark  hickory,  black  walnut  and 
butternut,  white  and  slippery  elm,  ironwood,  sassafras,  hackberry,  red  bud, 
soft  and  sugar  maple,  linden,  and  hazel.    On  the  narrow  strip  of  level  bottom 
land  which  borders  many  of  the  streams,  we  find,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
aboye  species,  swamp  white  oak,  chinquapin  oak,  sycamore,  paw-paw,  and  Cot- 
tonwood.   In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county,  the  Illinois  river  is 
bordered  by  an  extensiye  tract  of  bottom  land,  ranging  from  four  to  six  miles 
in  width  at  different  points.     In  this  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts 
of  low  sand  ridge,  covered  with  stunted  blackjack,  the  soil  is  a  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  whenever  sufficiently  eleyated,  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  the 
county.     A  considerable  portion  of  this  bottom,  however,  is  flooded  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  certain  tracts  are  so  little  elevated  as  to  form  permanent 
shallow,  lakes  or  sloughs.     Along  the  edges  of  the  bluffs,  at  their  immediate 
base,  there  is  generally  a  sandy  slope,  similar  in  soil  and  timber  to  the  sand- 
ridges  in  die  bottom,  the  material  of  which  is  derived  from  the  marly  sand  of 
the  Loess,  of  which  the  bluffs  are  mainly  composed. 
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The  Loess,  the  most  recent  of  the  geological  formations  after  the  Alluvium, 
occurs  in  this  county  only  along  the  Illinois  river  blufiPs,  in  which  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  Back  from  the  blufifs,  it  rapidly  thins 
out,  and  is  seldom  seen  extending  more  than  a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  ravines, 
and,  indeed,  it  frequently  disappears  entirely  within  a  much  less  distance. 
The  material  is  generally  an  ash  or  buff  colored,  marly  sand,  containing  fossil 
fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species,  here  as  elsewhere,  forming  high,  conical 
bluffs,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  So  resistant  is  this 
material  to  atmospheric  influences,  that  many  of  the  bluffs  are  crowned  by  steep, 
mural  escarpments  of  compacted  sand,  which  preserve  their  shape  from  year  to 
year,  in  spite  of  the  wearing  action  of  the  frosts  and  showers. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  county, 
their  thickness  ranging  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet, 
and  at  Jacksonville,  its  thickness  amounts  to  even  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet.  The  material  of  this  formation  is  generally  a  blue  or  yellow  clay,  with 
occasional  seams  or  strata,  of  quicksand  or  gravel.  Good  sections  of  this  for- 
mation are,  however,  rarely  met  with,  both  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of 
shafts  or  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  of  the  frequent  lack  of  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  wells  which  have  been  sunk.  In  general,  however,  the 
brown  clays  are  uppermost,  and  are  underlaid  by  bluish  clays  and  hard-pan. 
A  little  distance  north  of  Prentice  Station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and 
Chicago  railroad,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  a  shaft  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  beds  of  the  Drif)^,  and  the  following  section  was 
reported  : 

FEET. 

1.  Surface  soil,  and  brown  and  yellow  clays 25 

2.  Bluish  hard-pan 50 

8.     Sandy  clay,  containing  a  log  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter 10 

Logs  and  drifl-wood  are  reported  to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  clays' 
etc.,  of  the  Drift  in  this  county,  but  seldom  as  deep  as  in  this  instance,  at  the 
very  base  of  the  formation. 

Boulders  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  in  this  region  are  sel- 
dom of  such  very  large  size  as  farther  north.  Many  of  the  transported  boul- 
ders show  polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  two  or  more  sides,  but  no  such  sur- 
faces were  observed  in  any  of  the  exposures  of  rock  in  situ. 

The  older  geological  formations  which  appear  in  the  surface  exposures  of 
this  county,  are  the  Goal  Measures^  and  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  between  the  uppermost  and  lowest  exposures  a  considerable 
t^ggtegate  thickness,  it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  much,  but  probably  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  at  least  three  or  four  workable  coal 
seams.  Of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  only  a  limited  thickness  of  the  upper  beds 
is  exposed. 
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Coal  Measures.-'^T\iVBi  formation  underlies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
county,  the  only  portion  in  which  it  is  not  the  uppermost  rock,  being  a  com- 
paratively limited  area  along  the  Illinois  bottoms  and  bluffs.  We  find  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  this  formation  in  this 
county,  on  account  of  the  wide  separation  and  varying  character  of  the  differ- 
ent outcrops.  The  aggregate  thickness,  however,  may,  I  think,  be  safely  set 
down  as  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  probably  still  more.  Within  this 
thickness  there  are  at  least  three,  and  most  probably  four,  beds  of  coal  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  bo  profitably  worked. 

The  only  surface  outcrops  of  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  are  along 
the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  county,  in  sections  2,  3  and 
4,  township  16,  range  12  west  of  the  3d  principal  meridian,  where  it  has 
been  worked  to  a  slight  extent,  by  drifts  driven  horizontally  into  the  hillside, 
and  it  has,  besides,  been  worked  at  least  at  one  point  by  stripping  along  the 
outcrop. 

The  following  section,  which  is  made  up,  in  part,  from  natural  exposures  in 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  section  3,  and  in  part  from  information  derived 
from  the  parties  who  had  worked  the  coal,  will  serve  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
order  and  thicknesses  of  the  beds  at  this  point : 

FEKT.  nr. 

1.  Clay  shale,  containing  a  few  indeterminate,  apparently  vegetable,  impressions,  and 
passing  downwards  into  the  underlying  bed  .  • 1     6 

2.  Arenaceous  shale,  containing  no  fossils  except,  perhaps,  a  few  crinoidal  stems  ...     8 

3.  Brownisli-  sandstone,  containing  a  few  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 20 

4.  Black  slate 2 

6.    Drab,  argillaceous  shale  (exposed) 5 

6.  "  "  "      (reported) 2 

7.  Coal 2     6 

8.  Fire  clay,  penetrated  only  a  few  inches. 

The  sandstone  No.  3,  of  this  section,  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  as  a 
building  stone,  and  is  exposed  in  several  places  along  the  river  bluffs  in  this 
vicinity.  The  other  beds  are  only  to  be  seen  at  one  or  two  points,  and  the  out- 
crop of  the  coal  vein  itself  is  everywhere  covered  up  by  soil  and  debris  from 
the  beds  above. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  township  16,  range  11,  it  is  reported 
that  a  coal  bed  occurs  a  few  feet  belcw  the  bed  of  Indian  creek,  which  has  been 
worked  by  stripping,  during  seasons  of  very  low  water.  A  little  distance  below 
the  point  where  the  coal  was  said  to  occur,  I  observed  masses  of  nodular,  argil- 
laceous limestone,  which  I  judged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  under-clay  of 
the  coal.  Still  farther  up  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  15,  I  ob- 
served an  outcrop  of  a  reddish,  concretionary  sandstone,  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  No.  3,  in  the  above  section. 
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MoPhenon's  ooal  bank  is  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  33, 
township  16,  range  12.  The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coal  ^n  the  shaft,  is  about  twenty-six  feet.  Afler  passing  through 
fifteen  feet  of  soil  and  drift  claj,  a^jout  eight  feet  of  dark  colored  shale  and 
black  slate,  containing  many  heavy  ironstone  concretions  are  met  with,  and 
still  under* this,  the  ooal — at  this  point  only  twenty  inches  in  thickness.-  The 
fragments  of  black  slate,  which  had  been  thrown  ont  of  the  shaft,  contained  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  I  recognised  only  Discma  nitida^  the  others  being 
mostly  unrecognizable. 

A  bed  of  ooal|  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  already 
mentioned,  is  reported  to  occur  in  about  the  center  of  the  western  part  of  section 
20,  township  16,  range  12,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  coal  is  said  to  occur 
at  a  depth  of  about  twelve  feet  below  the  bed  of  Coon  run,  where  it  has  been 
struck  by  excavations,  although  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  on  account 
of  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  creek,  a  short  distance  above  this  point,  is  com* 
posed  of  rather  irregularly  bedded,  light-gray  limestone;  the  beds,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  observe  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  lying  horisontal,  or  very  nearly 
so.  Below,  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  eastern  part  of  sec- 
tion 19,  there  appears  a  light  colored,  shaly  limestone  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  still  farther  down  stream,  but  higher  in  actual 

» 

position,  heavy  beds  of  a  soft,  massive,  ferruginous  sandstone  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  I  am,  however,  inclined  at  present  to  think  that  these  b^s  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Louis  Group,  and  not  to  the  Goal 
Measures,  though  the  lack  of  fossils  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  expo- 
sures, make  this  a  rather  difficult  question  to  decide  with  certainty. 

The  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  is  worked  in  this  county,  at  one 
of  its  typical  localities,  and  probably  at  several  other  points  also.  At  Neely- 
ville,  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  near  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  this  seam  of  coal  immediately  underlies  the  Drift,  at  a  depth  below 
the  surfiice,  at  the  principal  diggings,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A  shaft  sunk 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  however,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad,  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  brown  and  blue  clays  of  the  Drift,  before  reach- 
ing the  coal.  The  seam  varies  from  four  feet  two  inches  to  four  and  one-half 
feet  in  thickness,  of  which,  however,  only  about  three  and  one-half  feet  is  avail- 
able— from  eight  inches  to  one  foot  of  the  coal  being  required  to  be  left  to 
support  the  roof. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  a  shaly  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from 
light  reddish  to  gray,  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ditches  along 
the  railroad,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  or  more.  The  whole  thick- 
ness exposed  is  not  over  eight  feet,  and  the  beds  appear  to  be  very  nearly  hori- 
lontal.     From  the  locality  and  appearance  of  this  sandstone  or  sandy  shale,  I 
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um  inclined  to  oonsidor  it  above  the  coal  in  stratigraphical  position.  If  other- 
wise, its  presence  here  must  be  due  to  a  fault,  of  which  we  have  no  other 
evidence. 

Other  localities,  of  probably  this  same  vein  of  coal,  are  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  section  34,  township  16,  range  12,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  sections 
21  and  22  of  the  same  township.  The  former  of  these  localities  is  on  the  land 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Eobert  McPherson,  and  the  coal  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  drifting  into  the  side  of  a  small  ravine.  The  bed  was  reported  to  be 
about  four  feet  in  thickness.  No  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  overlying 
beds  could  be  obtained.  This  coal  bank  is  distant  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  McPherson's  shaft,  already  noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  lowest 
seam.  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  Its  level  is  probably  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  above  the  coal  seam  opened  by  the  shaft.  In  the  southeastern  quarter 
of  the  same  section,  I  observed  exposures  of  arenaceous  shales  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  I  judged  to  be  the  overlying  beds  of  this  coal,  and  at  one  or  two 
points  the  exposures  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

In  the  southern  part  of  section  22,  the  workings  were  scattered  along  the 
bank  of  Coon  run,  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  coal  was  worked 
by  horizontal  drifts,  in  the  side  of  the  blufiF,  all  of  which  have  been  long  dis- 
used, and  few  particulars  as  to  the  vein  itself,  or  its  surroundings,  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  reported  to  be  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  A  short  dis- 
tance below  the  coal  diggings,  limestone  is  reported  to  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  but  this  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  is  possible  that 
the  coal  in  this  locality  may  be  No.  1,  although  from  the  position  of  the  dig- 
gings, I  had  thought  it  more  probably  No.  2. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  section  18,  township  15,  range  11,  at  the  point 
where  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad  crosses  the  Mauvau-terre^ 
there  is  an  exposure  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  and  in  the  railroad  cutting,  of 
thirty  feet  or  more  of  shaly  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shales.  The  shaly  beds 
may  be  traced  along  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  bridge,  where  they  finally  disappear,  and  above  this  point  along 
the  stream,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there 
are  no  prominent  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds  of  the  older  formations. 

On  Willow  Branch,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  15, 
range  11, 1  observed  the  following  section,  in  a  small  quarry  near  the  road- 
crossing  : 

ITKBT. 

1.  Shale,  slightly  argillaceous  at  top,  and  passing  downwards  into  a  shaly  sandstone, 
containing  concretions  with  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 6 

2.  Massive,  brownish-white  sandstone,  containing  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  impres- 
sions of  plants 12 

8.    Clay  shale,  only  exposed  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  quarry.  •  .6  or  7  inches. 

—20 
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No.  2  of  ibis  section  is  the  bed  wbicb  is  bere  worked  as  a  building  stone.  It 
is  extremely  soft  and  easily  worked  when  first  taken  out,  but  is  said  to  harden 
on  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  considerably  used  for  general  building  pur- 
poses in  the  vicinity.  Below  the  quarry,  exposures  of  shaly  sandstone  and 
arenaceous  shales  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  wherever  it  touches  the 
bluffs  which  edge  the  narrow  bottom,  as  far  as  the  county  line,  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile,,  and  probably  continue  to  appear  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
branch  in  Scott  county.  Above  the  quarry,  there  are  no  prominent  outcrops, 
although  the  same  beds  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  hill  sides.  At  one  point  only, 
in  a  ravine  running  down  to  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  29,  I 
observed  indications  of  the  sandstone  in  the  material  thrown  out  of  an  artificial 
excavation. 

Passing  southward  from  this  point,  along  the  western  side  of  the  county,  the 
next  exposure  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  section  16,  township  14,  range  11,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  S.  Can- 
non. The  outcrop  is  only  of  limited  extent,  and  consists  of  light  colored, 
rather  argillaceous  shale,  overlaid  by  sandstone.  The  vertical  thicknetfs  of  the 
shale  is  altogether,  perhaps,  four  feet.  The  sandstone  was  only  seen  in  tumb- 
ling masses,  with,  at  one  point,  a  glimpse  of  the  rock  in  place.  No  fossils  were 
collected  in  this  locality. 

Proceeding  up  the  ravine  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  side 
ravines  opening  from  the  northward,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11, 
township  14,  range  11, 1  observed  a  large,  tumbling  mass  of  light  colored,  brit- 
tle limestone,  which  evidently  had  not  been  far  removed  from  its  original  bed. 
Similar  masses  oocur  in  one  or  two  of  the  side  ravines  of  this  stream  and  its 
tributaries  in  this  vicinity,  but  no  good  outcrop  of  beds  in  place  occur  along 
this  part  of  its  course.  In  the  western  half  of  section  9,  township  14,  range 
10,  there  are  exposures  of  light  colored,  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  has  been 
quarried  in  several  places  on  the  hluSs  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  Under- 
neath this  limestone,  at  one  or  two  points,  a  little  w^st  of  the  center  of  the 
section,  appear  exposures  of  a  light  colored  shale,  apparently  entirely  destitute 
of  fossil  remains.  The  whole  exposed  thickness  of  the  shale  is  about  ten  feet ; 
that  of  the  limestone  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  as  the  exposures  are  not  con- 
tinuous, and  the  whole  thickness  is  not  exposed  at  any  one  place.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  exposures,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  less  than  that  of  the  shale,  and  probably  much  more. 

A  little  farther  up  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  section,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  railroad  (St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago),  a  shafl  has  been  sunk  about 
half  way  up  the  side  of  the  bluff.  It  penetrates  the  Drill  and  underlying  beds, 
to  the  depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  afforded  the  following  section,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  parties  present  during  the  excavation : 
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rSET.   IK. 

1.  Surfaoe  soil  and  drift  clay. j*. 22 

2.  Light  colored  shale • 62 

3.  Limestone,  containing  HemipronUea  crastuSj  FeitUodus  deitrudor^  and  a 

few  other  fossils 0     10 

4.  Black  slate,  containing  Aviadopeeten  reclaiaterarea,  C{srdinia,  and  impres- 

sions of  plants 1      6 

ft.     Coal 3 

6.     Fire  chiy 8      8 

7    Buff  or  yellowish,  close-grained  limestone,  breaking  with  a  slightly  con- 

choidal  fracture. 3 

No.  2  of  this  section,  is  probably  the  shale  which  has  been  mentioned  aa  out- 
cropping  along  the  stream  below  this  point. 

No  prominent  exposures  of  rock  occur  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of  Sandy 
creek,  lying  to  the  southward.  The  nearest  point  where  they  appear,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  Coal  creek,  in  the  nort&west  corner  of  section  16,  township  14, 
range  10,  where  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  of  a  light  colored  calcareous  bhale, 
or  shaly  limestone,  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  wash  of  the  stream,  in  the  over- 
hanging bank.  The  same  occurs  at  several  points  below,  along  the  stream,  and 
at  one  place  in  the  northwestern  part  of  section  29,  I  obtained  a  few  fossils, 
Spirifer  cameratuSy  Athyris  subtilUa^  Chonete$  mesoloba,  Proditctus  longisj)inu8, 
etc.  A  little  farther  down  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  south  part  of  section 
30,  is  Fuller's  coal  bank,  at  which  locality  I  took  the  following  section  : 

FKET. 

1.  Light  grayish  limestone,  containing  a  few  fossils,  mostly  the  same  as  those  men- 

tioned above 15 

2.  Argillaceous  shale. •   • .  j.     2 

8.     Coal  yo.3? 4 

4.  Fire  clay  passing  downwards  into  nodular  argillaceous  limestone 6 

5.  Argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales 4 

6.  Clay,  containing  nodules  of  bituminous  limestone,  exposed 4 

This  section  was  made  up  along  a  line  of  exposure  of  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  the  different  beds  are  an  average,  and  not 
exact  measurements  taken  at  one  point  only.  The  ooal  ranges  in  thickness 
from  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet,  and  is  overlaid  at  one  or  two  points 
with  decomposing  black  slate.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  the  case,  but  the  ex- 
posures do  not  show  it  well.  The  limestone  No.  1  is  well  exposed,  and  the 
vein  of  coal  h^  been  slightly  worked  by  stripping  in  one  of  the  side  ravines  a 
little  distance  below  the  main  coal  banks,  and  the  limestone  here  affords  the 
same  fossils  as  were  mentioned  before,  together  with  many  large  Productus 
punctahiSy  P,  scabriculus. 

Following  down  the  stream,  below  the  coal  bank,  we  find  a  reddish,  shaly 
sandstone  exposed  in  its  bod,  which,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below,  forms  a  per- 
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pendicolar  bank  ten  feet  high.  Similar  ezposaies  of  the  same  light  reddish 
or  brown  sandgtone,  occur  here  and  there  along  the  creek  to  the  oonnty  line, 
and  below,  into  Greene  county. 

In  the  TiDage  of  Murrayyille,  and  its  immediate  yicinity,  two  or  three  borings 
have  been  made,  in  two  of  which  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  met  at  depths 
of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  This  coal  was 
reported  as  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  black  slate ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
boring  penetrate  the  coal  more  than  twenty-three  inches.  It  may,  possibly,  be 
the  same  vein  as  that  which  is  worked  on  Goal  creek^  and  which  I  have  referred 
with  doubt,  to  No.  3,  of  the  general  section,  or  possibly,  another  higher  vein; 
the  known  facts  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  principal  natural  exposures  of  the  Goal  Measures  in  this  county,  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  those  on  the  main  Apple  creek  and  its  principal 
tributaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern  townships  of 
Morgan  county,  are  upland  prairie,  where  all  the  older  formations  are  deeply 
buried  under  the  heavy  accumulations  of  Drift,  and  where  none  of  the  streams, 
which  here  take  their  rise,  have  out  down  through  these  Quaternary  deposits 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18,  township  13,  range  8,  on  the  north 
fork  of  Apple  creek,  I  observed  an  exposure  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  bight,  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  which  is  an  arena- 
ceous shale,  and  the  remaining  lower  portion  consists  of  one  or  two  thin  beds 
of  limestone,  with  black  carbonaceous  shale,  and  fire  clay,  and  in  some  places, 
one  or  two  inches  of  coal  between  the  dark  colored  shale  and  the  fire  clay.  The 
limestone  afforded  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  of  one  or  two  species  of  BeUerophon 
and  Qi/athoxonia,  These  lower  beds  may  be  traced  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  for  about  half  a  mile,  although  the  exposure  is  not  continuous,  and  then, 
the  dip  of  the  strata  being,  apparently,  a  little  greater  than  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  same  direction  (about  southwest),  it  finally  disappears  be- 
neath its  bed.  A  little  below  where  these  beds  disappear,  I  observed  in  one 
of  the  side  ravines  running  down  from  the  northward,  heavy  exposures  of  a 
massive  brownish  or  reddish  sandstone,  having,  probably,  a  total  thickness  of 
over  thirty  feet.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  occur  some  two  miles  above 
this  point  on  the  creek,  but  it  escaped  my  observation  while  examining  this 
region.  This  sandstone  contained  a  few  impressions  of  plants,  generally  very 
imperfectly  preserved,  but  no  other  fossils  were  obtained. 

Continuing  down  the  ravine  of  the  creek  about  half  a  mile  further,  I  ob- 
served a  place  where  there  had,  apparently,  been  limestone  quarried,  though 
the  ledges  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  fragments,  I  judged  it  to  be  an  irregularly  bedded,  light  grayish,  fossilife- 
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rons  rook,  somewhat  resembliDg  the  limestone  outcropping  along  Sandy  creek, 
which  has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page.  Below  this  exposure,  outcrop- 
pings  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  frequent  along  this  fork  of  Apple  creek,  until 
we  approach  its  junction  with  the  main  creek.  About  half  a  mile  above  the 
junction,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  34,  township  13,  range  9, 1  observed 
a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  of  argillaceous  shale,  with  about  eight  inches  of  im- 
pure shaly  limestone  appearing  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  just  above  the  water. 
Below  the  forks  of  the  creek,  as  far  as  to  the  county  line,  a  bed  of  hard,  bluish 
limestone  appears  at  the  water's  edge,  and  at  a  few  points  it  may  be  sieen  that 
this  is  overlaid  by  argillaceous  shales.  Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes 
down  from  the  northwestward,  and  enters  the  creek  bottoms  near  the  county 
line,  I  observed  at  one  point,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34,  on  the 
land  of  a  Mr.  Hart,  a  place  where  a  coal  seam  had  been  worked  by  stripping, 
though  I  was  unable  to  see  the  coal  itself,  or  to  note  its  surroundings,  A  lit- 
tle farther  up  the  ravine,  I  observed  exposures  of  a  shale]  with  thin  beds  of 
limestone,  and  over  all,  a  massive  grayish  sandstone  and  sandy  shale.  Passing 
up  the  east  fork  of  Apple  creek,  above  the  junction,  we  find  the  continuation 
of  the  exposures  of  the  hard,  bluish  limestone  before  mentioned,  appearing 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  a  mile  or  more,  sometimes  in  place,  and 
sometimes  in  large  tumbling  masses  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  also  appears 
in  some  of  the  side  ravines,  and  has  been  somewhat  quarried  at  one  place  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Benj.  Taylor,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township 
13,  range  8,  at  a  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  creek. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Sperry  bridge,  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  31,  township  13,  range  8,  a  section  made  up  from  about  one  hundred 
yards'  exposure  along  the  banks,  was  as  follows : 

FT.  IK.     FT.  IN. 

1.  Limestone , 2 

2.  Bluish  and  dark  colored  argillaceous  shales 12 

8.     Black  slate 2 

4.    Coal 1     8tol     6 

6.    Clay,  containing  calcareous  nodules 6        **  8 

6.     Shale.    Only  Tisiblc  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  strata,  except  the  limestone,  which 
afforded  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  specimens  of  Productus  punctatus,  P.  semi- 
recttculatus,  and  AthyrU  subtilita.  This  limestone  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
observed  farther  down  stream,  as  it  is  identical  with  it  in  appearance  and  thick- 
ness. Still  farther  up  stream,  it  appears  still  higher  in  the  side  of  the  bluffs, 
and  has  been  considerably  quarried,  and  a  little  above  this  point  it  disappears 
entirely,  and  is  seen  no  more  along  the  stream . 
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Up  a  small  branch  which  enters  Apple  creek  from  the  southwest,  near  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27, 1  obseryed  outcrops  of  shale,  limestone, 
etc.,  with  a  small  vein  of  coal,  in  the  following  order. : 

FEKT. 

1.  Light  colored,  fossiliferous  limestone. 1 

2.  Clay  shale 8 

8.     Black  or  dark  colored  shale  or  slate ,.10 

4.  Light  colored  shale 8 

5.  Coal 1 

6.  Fire  clay,  exposed 4 

In  one  or  two  places,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  few  inches  of  shale  in  posi- 
tion above  No.  1  of  this  section,  but  not  in  contact.  The  fossils  in  the  lime- 
stones were  generally  imperfect  and  indistinct.  In  the  shales  below  thej  are 
easily  dbtained,  and  tolerably  well  preserved.  The  most  abundant  species  ob- 
served, were  corals  of  the  genus  Cyathoxoniay  Leda  ventricosa,  Astartella  varica^ 
Pleurotomaria,  ChrayviUensUf  an  Orthoceras^  etc.  A  little  below  the  point  at 
which  the  foregoing  section  was  taken,  there  is  a  continuous  ledge  of  the  shale, 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  hight,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods.  Still  farther  up  the  ravine,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  34,  the  coal  again  outcrops,  and  still  above  this,  near  the 
Macoupin  county  line,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  there  is  an  expo- 
sure of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  shale,  overlying  the  thin  limestone,  No.  1,  of  the 
above  section. 

North  of  these  exposures,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  are  but 
one  or  two  points  where  the  older  rocks  appear  above  the  surface,  or  are  artifi- 
cially exposed.  One  of  these  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Rohrer,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  13,  range  8,  where  a  reddish  sand- 
stone, in  layers  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  quar- 
ried  as  a  building  stone.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch,  run- 
ning north  into  Apple  creek,  and  four  or  five  feet  of  gravel  has  to  be  removed 
before  reaching  the  valuable  portions  of  the  rock.  To  the  northward  of  this, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waverly,  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  digging 
wells,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet — possibly  the  same  beds  that  are 
exposed  at  this  point. 

Near  Prentice  -station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  railroad, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  beds  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  the  overlying  Drift,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  has  been  continued  by  boring  over  one  hundred  feet  more. 
As  this  affords  the  only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  give  the  section  of  the  beds 
passed  through,  in  full,  as  reported  to  me.  After  eighty-five  feet  of  Drill,  the 
variations  of  which  have  been  already  given  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  order  of  the  strata  was  as  follows : 
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TKer.  IN. 

1.  Rotten  black  i^lato , •, . .     2  6 

2.  Coal 0  2 

3.  Fire  clay 12  4 

4.  Shale 1 

6.     Coal 0  2 

6.  Fire  clay 1  a 

7.  Sandstone  and  shale *..... , 16  7 

8.  Shale  with  bands  of  ironstone 66 

9.  Black  slate  (fossiliferous) 3  10 

10.  Soft  sandstone 15 

1 1 .  Shale 14 

12.  Limestone ,  1 

13.  Slate 2 

14.  Coal 2      10 

16.  Fire  clay - 6 

Ninety-two  feet  below  the  lowest  coal  in  this  section,  another  two  inch  seam 
of  coal  was  reported  bj  the  borers,  the  intervening  strata  below  the  fire  clay, 
being  argillaceous  limestone  six  feet,  and  eighty  feet  of  shale.  If  the  lower  coal 
in  the  shaft  is  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof.  Worthen,  a8 
seems  quite  probable,  it  would  indicate  a  remarkable  thinning  out  of  all  the  coal 
seams  in  this  particular  region,  and  a  considerable  local  variation  in  all  the 
strata  at  this  point. 

The  only  point  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  Morgan  county,  as  a  lo* 
cality  where  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  penetrated,  is  at  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  where  a  bed  of  coal,  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  is  reported  to 
have  been  struck  by  a  boring  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  at 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Another  boring,  which  was  made 
near  the  track  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  just  without  the 
eastern  city  limits,  is  reported  to  have  strnck  coal  at  very  nearly  the  same  depth, 
but  with  the  remarkable  thickness,  according  to  a  journal  of  the  boring,  which 
was  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Davenport  &  Berry,  of  eighteen 
feet.  This,  it  seems  probable,  is  a  mistake,  bat  the  shall  which  was  being  sunk 
at  this  place,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (Nov.  30th,  1868),  had  not  penetrated  the 
Drift,  which  here  is  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  thickness^  and  no  more 
reliable  data  could  be  obtained.* 

*Since  this  report  was  made,  a  section  of  the  Jacksonville  shaft  has  been  obtained  from 

Messrs.  Davenport  &  Berry,  and  is  as  follows: 

nxT.  IN. 

Drift  clay  and  gravel 142 

Quicksand • 10 

Hard,  green  sand,  with  a  trace  of  coal 2 

Soapstone  (clay  shale). • ^^ 

Sandstone ^      ^ 
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St.  Louis  Limestone, — The  outcrops  of  thia  formaliou  are  ooofined  to  the  buw 
ortfae  bluff),  along  the  eastera  edge  of  the  Illinois  bottoms  in  this  county.  la 
tithological  oharacters,  it  is  also  rather  Tariable,  consisting  of  reddish  and  light 
colored  saodstoncsj  aud  a  hard,  impure,  reddish,  calcareous  rock,  which  appears 
in  one  or  two  places.  It  nowhere  presents  suoh  a  deTelopment  as  may  be  met 
with  farther  south,  and  disappears  entirelj  before  reaching  the  northern  limits 
of  the  connty.  The  moat  northern  exposure  observed,  was  in  the  soothwest 
corner  of  section  19,  township  16,  range  12,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  ChamberlaiD, 
where  I  observed  a  light  gray  limestooe  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  road,  and  a  lit- 
tle higher  up  on  the  aide  of  the  bluff,  large,  tumbling  masses  of  a  light  colored 
sandstone.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  this  point,  ledges  of  a  reddish, 
Bpliutering,  caloareous  sand  rook,  appear  in  the  side  of  the  bluSs,  and  have  been 
somewhat  quarried. 

Passing  still  further  to  the  south  and  vest,  along  the  bluff  road,  we  see  at 
various  points,  a  light  reddish,  sbaly  sradatone,  appearing  in  the  ditches  along- 
side of  the  road,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  small  ravines,  which  come 
down  through  the  blu&.  Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  of  a  reddish  sandstone  occurring  in  heavy  ledges  up  in  the  ra- 
vines of  Goon  run,  which  may,  poasibty,  belong  to  this  formation,  but  more 
probably  to  the  Coal  Mensures,  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  southern  line 
of  the  county,  in  the  wostern  part  of  section  36,  there  is  a  small  quarry  on  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  in  a  rather  coarser  grained,  light  colored  sandstone,  which 
has  been  oxcuvalcd  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet.  In  none  of  the  exposures 
of  the  rooks  of  this  ago  in  Morgan  county,  were  any  good  fossils  obtained,  but 
IcilftoN  of  rock  containing  some  of  the  characteristic  fossIlB  of  this  group  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  occur  a  short  distance  over  the  boundary  in  Scott  county. 
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Coal. — ^Ab  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  pages,  at  least  fonr  or  five  different 
beds  of  ooal  appear  in  the  surface  outcrops  and  artificial  excavations  of  this 
county,  several  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  mined.  In  fact, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  county,  excepting  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  a  small 
area  immediately  adjoining,  is  probably  underlaid  by  one  or  more  veins  of  coal. 
The  lowest  of  these,  the  No.  1,  or  Exeter  coal,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent 
along  the  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  where  the  seam 
is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  is,  also,  probably,  the  seam  that  is 
worked  at  MoPherson's,  and  on  Indian  creek  in  section  4,  township  16,  rancre 
11,  but  beyond  these  points  I  have  not  identified  it  in  any  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  the  county.  Although  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  of  a  good  quality, 
yet  it  is  not  generally  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  profitably  mined,  except 
along  the  natural  outcrops,  or  where  it  is  only  of  comparatively  insignificant 
depth  below  the  surface. 

The  next  seam  above  this,  the  Neelyville  ooal,  is  rather  extensively  worked 
at  that  place.  The  seam  here  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  only  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  below  the  surface  at  the  principal  diggings  along  the  railroad.  As, 
however,  it  has  no  good  natural  roof,  but  is  overlaid  immediately  by  the  clays 
of  the  Drift,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  coal  has  to  be  left  for  a  roof,  and 
much  trouble  and  expense  must  be  incurred  in  cribbing.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railway,  and  is 
also  seat  elsewhere  to  market. 

The  four-foot  vein,  which  outcrops  along  Coal  creek,  in  section  30,  township 
13,  range  10,  and  which  I  have  referred,  with  doubt,  to  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent,  but  the  works  have  been  abandoned. 
This  bed  contains  some  pyrites,  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  but  when 
sufficiently  free  from  this  material,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  of  a  very  good 
quality. 

The  other  veins  of  coal  which  are  worked  at  all  in  this  county,  probably  be- 
long to  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 
opened,  are  generally  of  comparatively  slight  thickness.  It  would  seem  proba- 
ble, however,  considering  these  beds  to  belong  to  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of 
the  formation,  that  other  and  heavier  seams  of  coal  may  be  met  with  at  greater 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  All  the  borings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county  seem  to  confirm  this,  aa  far  as  they  go.  The  small 
vein  outcropping  along  Apple  creek,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
is  not  easy  to  place  in  the  general  section.  It  probably  is,  also,  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  series,  if  not  higher.  The  thickness  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  its 
being  profitably  worked,  except  by  stripping,  etc.,  along  its  outcrop. 
—21 
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Clay$, — Some  of  the  nnderclajs  of  the  different  coal  seams  in  thia  county, 
will  probably  farnish  a  good  material  for  fire  brick,  tile,  or  pottery.  The  clay 
beds  under  the  different  coal  seams,  however,  generally  appear  at  the  surfaco 
only  along  the  sides  of  high  bluffs,  or  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  ravines,  and 
have  not  been  as  yet,  turned  to  economical  account.  Good  days  for  ordinary 
brick  making,  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Drifl,  under  the  surface  soils  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Btiilding  Materials. — The  sandstone  over  coal  No.  1,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  county,  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  aa  a  building  stone,  and  in 
some  instances,  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  when  a  proper  selection 
is  made  of  this  material,  it  appears  durable.  The  stone  abutments  of  a  bridge 
over  Indian  creek,  at  Arenzville,  just  over  the  line  in  Cass  county,  which  were 
built  for  the  proposed  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  are  of  this  sandstone, 
quarried  within  the  limits  of  Morgan  county,  and  after  ten  years'  exposure, 
appear  as  whole  and  sharply  cut  as  when  first  laid.  In  some  parts  of  these 
beds,  however,  the  rock  seems  to  crumble  on  weathering,  and  should,  therefore 
be  rejected  as  a  building  stone. 

The  sandstone  worked  on  Willow  Branch,  in  section  19,  township  16,  range 
11,  is  probably  near  the  same  geological  horizon.  It  is  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance, being  a  light  brawn  or  gray  sandstone,  weathering,  however,  to  a  rather 
lighter  color  than  that  from  the  previously  mentioned  localities.  It  is,  as  has 
been  said  before,  quite  sofl  and  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure. 

The  limestone  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  their  use  as  a  building  mate- 
rial, have  been  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Their  use  has  been 
mainly  local  and  limited,  and  from  the  restricted  nature  of  the  exposures  in  the 
sides  of  high  blufis  or  bottoms  of  ravines,  and  the  general  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness of  the  strata,  it  seems  probable  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The 
sandstone  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  when  sufiioiently  resistant  to  atmospheric 
influences,  are  likely  to  afford  the  principal  home  supply  of  building  material 
in  this  county.  The  sandstones,  etc.,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  outcrop  in 
this  county,  have  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  no  such  quarries  as  are 
found  in  this  group  in  the  adjoining  counties,  have  as  yet  been  opened  in  Mor- 
gan county. 

Some  of  the  limestone  beds  in  this  county,  appear  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  quick  lime.  Most  of  this  article,  however,  is  derived  elsewhere,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  any 
place  in  the  county.  Sand  and  gravel  for  building  purposes  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts. 
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CASS  AND  MENARD  COUNTIES. 

The  two  connties  of  Cass  and  Menard,  which  are  described  in  this  chapter, 
are  situated  contiguous  to  eaeh  other  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the 
State.  Cass  county,  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mason 
county,  on  the  east  by  Menard  county,  on  the  south  by  Morgan  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Illinois  river.  The  remaining  boundaries  of  Menard  county 
are  Mason  and  Logan  counties  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Sangamon  county  on 
the  south.  The  superficial  area  of  Cass  county  is  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles,  of  Menard  county  about  three  hundred  and  eleven,  thus 
forming  an  aggregate  area  for  the  whole  district  of  about  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  twenty-one  and  a-half  townships. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  gently  undulating,  becoming 
hilly  and  broken  only  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  In  the  western  part 
of  Cass  county,  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  is  a  strip  of  bottom  land,  varying 
in  width  from  three  and  one-half  to  five  miles.  This  extends  also  along  the 
Sangamon  river  on  the  northern  border,  and  through  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  narrow  and  interrupted  until, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Menard  county,  the  bottoms  are  seldom  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  portion  of  these  counties  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  a  dark  colored  loam,  with  a  lighter  colored 
clay  sub-soil.  On  the  ridges  and  bluffs  which  skirt  the  streams,  we  find  this 
sub-soil  everywhere,  except  upon'  the  Loess  formation,  exposed  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  generally  bearing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  On  the  bottom 
lands,  the  soil  is  an  alluvial  arenaceous  loam,  and,  excepting  in  localities  where 
the  sand  too  greatly  predominates,  is  an  excellent  and  productive  soil.  The 
principal  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  uplands  are,  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  with  elm,  sugar-maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden  and  various 
other  species  which  are  rather  less  frequent.  On  the  bottoms  we  find  willow, 
ash,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  etc.,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  before  mentioned 
species,  forming  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  timber.  The  proportion  of 
prairie  to  wooded  land  in  the  whole  district  is  probably  nearly  two  to  one. 
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The  geological  fonnations  in  this  district,  consist  of  the  Quaternary  depositSi 
the  Loess  and  Drift,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  which  alone  of  the  older  forma- 
tions, underlie  the  surface  heds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc.,  in  these  counties.  The 
Loess  forms  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  bottoms,  in  Cass  county, 
and  also  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon  river,  and  Salt  creek,  to  some 
extent,  in  Menard  county,  though  it  does  not  appear  as  prominently  in  the  land- 
scape as  farther  west.  Its  general  features  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
river  counties,  and  it  forms  tho  same  bald  bluffs,  that  are  seen  in  other  localities 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  material  here  is  an  ash  or  buff 
colored  marly  sand,  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  considerable,  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
immediately  at  the  bluffs,  but  it  rapidly  thins  out  in  the  back  country,  in  many 
places  disappearing  entirely  within  a  very  short  distance.  It  appears  to  extend 
the  farthest  inland  along  the  Sangamon  river  in  Cass  county,  north  of  the  town 
of  Virginia,  and  several  good  sections  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
on  the  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroad,  between  that  place  and  Chand- 
lervillc.  Along  the.  upper  course  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Menard  county,  this 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  any  point,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cease 
entirely  along  this  stream,  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  Drift  deposits  in  this  district  consist  of  brown,  yellow,  and  blue  clays, 
with  boulders,  while  sand  and  gravel  seams  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
amid  the  mass.  The  thickness  will  probably  range,  over  the  whole  district, 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  feet;  of  this,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  in 
most  cases,  as  shafts  and  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  other  opportunities  of 
obtaining  any  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  particular,  are  rarely  met  with 
over  a  greater  portion  of  this  region.  At  Sweet-water,  in  Menard  county,  it 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rock,  and  tho  boring  presented  the  following  section. 

nEvr. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  brown  clay 40 

2.  Quicksand 11 

8.  Blue  clay •. ♦ 59 

In  the  eastern  part  of  section  2,  township  17,  range  6,  near  the  village  of 
Athens,  a  shaft  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  outs  down  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  was  sunk  eighty-six 
feet  without  striking  a  bed  of  rock,  and  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  pieces 
of  coniferous  wood,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  were  taken  out.  Many 
large  boulders,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  were  also  met  with,  some 
of  them  of  granite,  indicating  by  their  material  a  remote  northern  origin,  but 
more  were  fragments  of  the  underlying  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
containing  many  of  their  characteristic  fossils  and  showing,  by  their  compara* 
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Hvelj  angular  outlineS)  and  nnworn  sarfaces,  evidences  that  tbey  bave  not  been 
transported  far  from  tbeir  original  beds.  Some  of  these  latter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  sbafb,  are  of  such  size  and  in  such  positions,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural 
outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks,  and  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  such,  were 
it  not  for  the  incontestible  proof  to  the  contrary  afforded  by  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  western  portion  of  this  district,  good  sections  of  this 
formation  are  rarely  met  with,  and  accurate  information  as  to  its  details  cannot 
be  obtained.  Its  thickness,  however,  may  be  put  down  approximately,  as  at 
least  averaging  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  over  the  greater  part  of  this  region. 

Coal  Mecuures, — This  formation,  as  developed  in  this  district,  comprises  a 
thickness  of  over  three  hundred  feet  of  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
series,  and  contains  two  or  three  seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness.  The 
best  development  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward,  the  westernmost  exposures 
being  also  the  lowest  in  stratigraphical  position,  and  the  higher  beds  appearing 
as  we  travel  east.  The  principal  exposures,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  southwest  part  of  section  21,  township  18,  range  11,  where  the  road 
between  Virginia  and  Beardstown  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  to  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  several  old  coal  shafls,  only  one  of 
which,  (Mr.  Kinney's,)  is  now  worked.  This  is  reported  to  have  afforded  the 
following  section: 

FEET. 

1.  Soil,  (LoesB.) 15 

2.  Brownish  sandstone,  containing  many  vegetable  impressions 13 

5.  Limestones,  ("Blue  rock.") 2 

4.  Clay  Shale,  ("  Soapstone.") 12 

6.  Coal,  (No.  1  of  Illinois  river  section.). .  • 8 

6.  Fire  clay,  very  hard 4 

No.  2  of  this  section  crops  out  along  the  bluff  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  blufis, 
and  a  few  rods  farther  west,  in  ledges  several  feet  in  vertical  exposure.  It  is  a 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  of  a  light  brown,  or  whitish-brown  color,  and  appears 
slightly  crumbling  at  this  locality.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
the  coal  seam,  No.  4.  is  reported  to  have  been  reached  by  digging  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  worked  by  stripping.  Still  farther  to  the  northward,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  I  noticed  in  an  old  quarry  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  wagon  road,  an  exposure  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness  of  a  heavy  bedded  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  shaft,  and  exposed  on  the  roadside  near  by.  A  little  farther 
northeast,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  sixteen,  the  coal  seam  is  said  to 
appear  again,  and  to  have  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road. 
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Above  the  north  line  of  section  21,  the  bluffs,  for  about  two  miles,  are  mostly 
of  Loess,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  up  the  side  ravines  in  order  to  see  the  ex- 
posures of  rock.  About  half  a  mile  up  the  large  ravine,  which  cuts  through 
the  bluffs  in  the  southern  part  of  section  10, 1  observed  on  the  eastern  side, 
another  exposure  of  the  sandstone,  (No.  2  of  the  section)  and  a  little  above 
this,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  14, 1  also  noticed  about  ten  feet  ex- 
posed of  the  shales  No.  4,  capped  by  a  single  layer  of  limestone,  two  feet  thick, 
(No.  3).  The  coal  seam  must  be  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  not  exposed.  The  outcrops  of  the  sandstone  continue  up  this 
ravine  and  its  branches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  14,  and  the  western  part 
of  section  15,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  this  point,  and  then  dis- 
appear entirely.  The  rock  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  in  the  localities 
before  described,  a  soft,  even  textured  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from  brown- 
ish red  to  a  dirty  white,  and  in  some  portions  having  a  light  bluish  tinge,  and 
a  slightly  variegated  appearance.  It  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  vege- 
table remains,  Calamites,  etc.,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  very  few  are 
found  in  a  good  state  of  preservatidn. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  for  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast,  along 
the  face  of  the  blufi,  there  are  no  very  good  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds. 
There  seems  to  be  here,  however,  a  low  anticlinal.  The  strata  having  gradu-^ 
ally  risen,  until  at  this  point,  the  coal  seam  No.  4,  has  been  worked  by  drifting 
into  the  side  of  the  bluff  almost  midway  between  the  base  and  summit.  The 
crown  of  the  arch  is  very  near  this  point,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
fold  must  be,  judging  from  appearances,  about  southeast.  The  vein  of  coal  is 
said  to  be  about  three  feet  thick  at  this  point,  but  at  present  only  the  entrances 
to  the  old  drifts,  and  the  debris  can  be  seen,  no  work  having  been  done  here 
for  a  number  of  years. 

A  short  distance  further  along  the  bluff  road,  nearly  on  the  line  between 
sections  10  and  11,  another  large  ravine  opens  out,  and  the  rock  again  appears. 
The  coal  seam  was  formerly  worked  also  at  this  point,  at  a  level  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  road,  though  its  outcrop  is  not  now  visible.  Just  below 
the  level  of  the  old  drill,  I  observed  an  outcrop  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  nodu- 
lar argillaceous  limestone,  which  I  take  to  be  just  underlying  the  fire  clay. 
Above  the  opening  of  the  drift,  the  shale  No.  4,  appears,  and  still  higher  up 
the  bank,  the  limestone  No.  3,  has  been  slightly  quarried,  and  above  all  the 
sandstone.  No.  2  appears,  but  at  present  the  debris  of  the  sandstone  and  shale 
covers  all  the  lines  of  junction,  and  no  very  reliable  measurements  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  can  be  taken.  The  sandstone  continues  to  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  occupies  it,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile.     Its  total  thickness,  although  in  no  place  so  fully  exposed 
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as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  accurate  measurement,  can  hardly  be  less  than 
fifly  or  sixty  feet. 

East  of  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  through  the  northern  half  of  section  11, 
this  sandstone  appears  in  ledges  in  the  bluffs,  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  or 
more  above  the  road,  and  has  been  quarried  in  one  or  two  small  ravines.  In 
one  of  these  ravines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  eleven,  I  observed  the 
only  outcrop  I  was  enabled  to  find  of  the  coal  seam,  the  exposed  thickness  of 
which  was  about  three  feet.  This  is  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  anti. 
clinal,  and  only  a  little  further  on  the  Loess  and  Alluvium  come  down  to  the 
road,  and  the  exposures  of  rock  cease  to  appear  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  Leaving  the  last  mentioned  localities,  and  continuing  eastward  along 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  the  next  prominent  exposure  is  met  with  near  the  center 
of  the  western  part  of  section  10,  township  18,  range  10,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Job  creek,  just  above  the  point  where  it  comes  out  of  the  bluffs  and  enters  the 
bottoms.  Here,  the  sandstone  No.  2  has  been  quarried  in  the  hill-side,  some 
thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  and  presents  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ance as  at  the  other  localities  already  mentioned.  The  lower  beds  of  limestone 
and  shale,  and  the  coal  seams,  if,  indeed,  they  occur  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  at  all,  are  completely  hidden  by  the  fragments  and  debris  from  above. 
The  sandstone  appears  again  at  one  or  two  points  farther  east,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10,  and  almost  on  the  line 
between  sections  10  and  11. 

The  only  remaining  locality  in  Cass  county,  w)iere  the  older  rocks  appear  at 
the  surface,  or  are  artificially  exposed,  is  on  Panther  creek,  near  Chandler ville, 
in  sections  5  and  6,  township  18,  range  9.  A  shallow  coal  shaft  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  6  afforded  the  following  section,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shores,  the  proprietor : 

FKET.    IN. 

1.  Surface  soil 4 

2.  Gravel  ("Blue  bind") 4 

8.    Black  slate 2 

4.  Clay  shale  ("  Soapstone  ") , 13 

5.  Coal 2         6 

6.  Fire-clay,  passing  downwards  into  nodular  limestone 2 

7.  Claj,  penetrated 2 

The  shale  and  slate  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  above  the  coal  diggings,  seldom  rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  water'iS  edge.  No  fossils  were  discovered.  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
this  seam  of  ooal  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  exposures  further  west,  although 
from  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  exposures,  and  of  other  sufficient  evidence, 
it  may,  perhaps,  bo  best  to  refer  it  only  provisionally. 
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In  Menard  county,  the  eastern  portion  of  this  district,  we  find  exposed  only 
the  middle  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  no  rocks  lower  than  the  under  clays  of 
the  coat  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  General  Section  having  been  identified.  Tho 
following  section  shows  the  order  of  superpositioD  and  comparative  thickness 
of  the  different  beds  in  this  region : 

1.  Limeatonc 20Ui30 

2.  Argi I Ibccoub  shales 10  "  IH 

3.  Coal  (No.  7,111.  R.Bcct.) Ij 

4.  Fire  claj  anil  Rhales 

5.  Limritoni! : 

0.  Coal  (No,  6,  111.  R  sect) 1  in. 

8.  BliatCH  an<l  eandatone 

U.  Linli^slono 

10.  Blatk  slato 

11.  Coal  (No.  *,  III.  R.  BCCL) 

1  a.  Fire  claj 

Of  this  section,  the  beds  below  the  coal  No.  6,  have  not  been  identified  in 
any  natural  outcrop,  and  have  only  been  reached  by  borings,  and  shafts  sunk 
down  to  the  coal  No.  4,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Petersburg  and  vicinity. 
The  upper  and  middle  beds  of  coal  in  the  above  section,  were  also  formerly 
worked  in  the  vicinity,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  lower  vein  the  work  hai 
been  diseontinaod,  or  is  only  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  by  stripping.  The 
Bro  clay  under  these  two  beds  was  not  separated  from  the  shale  in  all  the  sec- 
tions reported  to  me  by  other  persons,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  it 
way  not  be  developed  to  any  oonsidersble  extent. 

Just  above  the  village  of  Petersburg,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  the  limestone  overlying  the  middle  vein  of 
ooal  No.  6  appears,  and  baa  been  quarried  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is  a  rather  close 
textured,  light  drab  or  gray  limestone,  weathering  buff,  and  contains  a  few  fos< 
slU  of  the  spcoios  Spiri/er  cameratiu,  Aihi/rU  sublUita,  Athi/na  Roigtii,  Produc' 
tut  riitlaluM,  Pruilacliu  loni/upinut,  eto.  The  nndcrlyicg  coal  has  been  worked 
by  ilripping,  a  few  rods  further  down  stream,  and  is,  at  this  point,  two  or  three 
feel  thiok,  Tho  peouliarity  of  this  seam  of  coal  is  its  uneven  thickness,  it  be- 
inf(  reported  sometimes  to  vary,  within  short  distances,  from  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  feet  to  only  m  many  inches,  or  even  less;  and,  from  this  fact,  it  is  gen- 
orally  oonsidcred  too  nnreliabic  to  be  worked,  except  by  stripping  along  ita 
surfuce  outiropi.  Both  the  coal  and  iu  limestone  loof  are  passed  through  by 
Taylor's  and  Wright's  ooal  shafts,  which  are  snnk  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to 
thn  lower  ooal,  or  No.  4,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  outcrop. 

Oh  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river,  near  the  oenter  of  the  north  line  of  sec- 
t)u»  '£'>,  township  IH,  range  7,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town. 
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there  appears  a  ledgo  of  brownish  sandstone',  which  extends  along  the  river  bank 
about  two  hundred  yards,  with  an  elevation  above  the  water  of  some  six  or  eight 
feet.  This  appears  to  replace  the  limestone  over  the  middle  coal,  as  it  is  stated 
that  that  vein  immediately  underlies  it,  and  was  at  one  time  worked  at  this  point. 
The  rock  appeared  massive,  or  very  irregularly  bedded  at  this  point,  and  seemed 
to  stand  exposure  well. 

The  upper  bed  of  coal  is  not  at  present  worked,  but  the  entrance  to  the  old 
drifts  may  be  seen  in  several  places  along  the  Sangamon  river  bluffs,  above  Pe. 
tersburg.  It  does  not  outcrop  near  the  village,  but  its  position  may  be  told  by 
these  marks,  and  the  clay  shale  which  forms  its  roof  appears  at  one  or  two 
points  up  the  ravine  which  opens  out  of  the  bluffs  just  above  the  woolen  mills 
on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  seen  on  close  examination 
at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  drifts.  This  shale  is  also  exposed  in  other  side 
ravines  farther  up  the  stream,  but  the  beds  underlying  the  coal,  and  between  it 
and  the  middle  seam,  are  only  exposed  at  the  Salem  mills,  some  two  miles  above 
Petersburg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  At  this  place,  just  below  the  mill- 
dam,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  middle  coal,  overlaid 
by  two  feet  or  more  of  shaly,  bluish  limestone,  and  still  above  this,  there  is 
exposed,  in  the  almost  perpendicular  bank,  nine  or  ten  feet  of  light  colored 
shales,  containing  a  few  thin  seams  of  clay  and  bands  of  iron  ore.  A  little 
farther  up  the  road,  and  about  ten  feet  higher  in  actual  elevation,  the  upper 
coal  seam  crops  out  of  the  bank  on  the  roadside.  It  is  here  about  sixteen 
inches  in  thickness,  and  this  is  said  to  be  pretty  constantly  the  same  in  all  places 
where  it  has  been  worked.  The  thickness  of  the  middle  bed  could  not  be  well 
ascertained  by  personal  observation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  was  stated  to 
me  to  be  two  or  three  feet. 

Following  up  the  road  south  of  the  mills,  the  entrances  to  the  disused  drifls 
along  the  bluffs  at  the  side  of  the  road,  will  show  the  position  of  the  small 
seam,  though  there  are  no  good  natural  outcrops  for  some  little  distance.  About 
half  a  mile  up  this  road,  however,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  section  36, 
township  18,  range  7,  we  find  it  again  outcropping  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  branch, 
and  a  little  .farther  up,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  branch  are  composed  of  the 
drab  and  brown,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  black,  argillaceous  shales,  which  form 
its  roof.  This  shale  contains  many  concretions  of  ironstone,  generally  lenticu- 
lar in  form,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Still  farther  up  the  ravine, 
at  Arnold's  quarry,  we  find,  above  the  shale,  though  the  line  of  junction  is  no- 
where visible,  heavy  beds  of  a  light  gray  or  bluish-gray  limestone,  exposed  in 
the  hill  sides  to  the  hight  of  some  thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the  branch. 
This  limestone  is  quarried,  both  as  a  building  stone  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
lime,  and  affords  many  fossils  of  the  species  Spiri/er  Itneatus,  Spiri/cr  camera- 
tug^  Athens  mbtilitay  Retzia  mormoni,  Rynchonella  Osagensis^  Productiis  longh* 
—22 
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pinm,  and  others.  The  exposures  of  both  this  limestone  and  the  underlying 
shales,  are  not  such  as  to  allow  any  very  exact  estimate  of  their  respective 
thicknesses.  The  limestone,  however,  will  probably  not  exceed  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet,  and  the  shale  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  total  thickness. 

On  the  Sangamon  river  above  the  Salem  mills,  there  are  no  very  good  expo- 
sures above  high  water  mark,  though  beds  of  rook  are  said  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  at  one  or  two  points.  A  coal  shaflt,  however,  which  was  sunk 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  Sampson,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  32,  township 
18,  range  6,  affords  a  section  of  all  the  beds,  from  the  top  of  the  upper  seam 
of  coal  to  the  under  clay  of  the  lower  and  largest  bed.  The  total  depth  of  the 
shaft  is  a  little  over  ninety  feet,  and  the  strata  were  passed  through  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  as  reported  to  me : 

FKET.    IN. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  blue  claj. 14 

2.  Black  slate  or  ^ale 1 

8.     Coal 1       3 

4.    Fire  clay  and  shale 17      8 

6.    Hard  limestone 4 

6.  Coal 2      6 

7.  Fire  clay  and  shale  (very  hard). 39 

8.  Black  slate 1 

9.  Coal 6      4 

10.    Fire  clay,  penetrated  in  sump 5 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  section  the  limestone,  which  generally  is 
found  just  above  the  roof  slate  of  the  lower  coal,  is  missins^.  This,  however, 
is  probably  only  a  local  peculiarity. 

Another  point  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon,  where  rock  is  said  to  occur, 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  section  15,  township  17,  range  6,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  A.  Hale,  where  it  is  stated  that  limestone  was  quarried  out  in  former  times. 
I  visited  the  excavation^  but  the  rock  was  not  visible  above  the  rubbish,  and 
judging  from  the  chips,  I  made  out  the  rock  to  be  the  same  in  appearance  and 
fossils  as  that  in  Arnold's  quarry^  near  Salem.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  this 
may  not  have  been  merely  a  large  detached  mass,  imbedded  in  Drif^,  like  many 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  18,  range  5,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Indian  creek,  there  appears  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  stream,  for 
about  two  hundred  yards,  a  bed  of  light  colored,  nearly  white,  limestone,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  orinoidal  stems,  no  other  fossils  being 
observed.  Half  a  mile  or  more  below  this,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  T.  Kincaid,  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  24,  township  18,  range  6,  the  limestone  again 
appears,  and  haa  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet.     It  is  here 
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somewhat  different,  the  upper  five  feet  in  the  quarry  being  of  a  grayish,  heavi- 
ly-bedded limestone,  containing  very  few  fossils.  A  section  of  the  quarry 
would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

TEET.   IK. 

1.  Heavy  bedded,  gray  limestone , 6 

2.  Dark  colored,  somewhat  shaly  beds • 1  6 

8.  Dark  colored,  argillaceous  shale,  containing  ffemipronUes  ercutuSy  etc 6 

4.  Hard,  pyritons  band,  with  a  trace  of  coal H 

6.  Whitish  fire  cky,  only  penetrated 8 

Numbers  4  and  5  of  this  section,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  this  quarry  without 
special  excavation,  and  numbers  1  and  2  appear  to  graduate  into  each  other  at 
some  points. 

Below  this  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  limestone  is  met  with  by  dig- 
ging into  the  banks,  and  outcrops  at  one  point  in  the  side  of  the  branch,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  quarry.  The  rock  there  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  before  described,  being  a  very  light  colored,  nearly  white, 
thinly  and  irregularly  bedded  limestone,  containing  Spirt/er  Uneatus,  Athyru 
mbtUita^  and  a  few  other  species,  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  remaining  exposures  in  the  southern  part  of  Mei^ard  county  occurs  in 
the  southern  parts  of  sections  13,  14  and  15,  township  17,  range  7,  along  the 
banks  of  Rock  creek.  The  easternmost  of  these,  occurs  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  section  13,  a  little  west  of  the  Springfield  road,  where  a  thickness  of  a 
few  feet  of  light  colored  shale  appears  in  a  field  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  About 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  this  on  the  stream,  and  nearly  due  west,  we  came 
to  the  first  of  the  limestone  quarries,  which  continue  to  appear  at  intervals  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  above  this  along  the  creek.  The  stone  which  is  quarried 
here  is  a  gray  or  bluish-gray  fossiliferous  limestone,  occurring  in  rather  heavy 
beds  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  blufiis  along  its  course. 
In  one  or  two  places  I  noticed  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  of  brownish  shaly 
sandstone  immediately  above,  and  resting  upon  the  limestone.  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  this  limestone  may  be  identical  with  that  at  Arnold's  quarry, 
near  Salem,  and  in  that  case  it  will  probably  be  found  to  underlie  the  Drill 
deposits  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county.  Its 
thickness  at  this  point  could  not  be  well  ascertained,  as  at  no  one  point  is  there 
expQsed  more  than  a  few  feet,  but  from  the  difference  of  level  of  the  different 
outcrops  and  workings,  the  beds  being  apparently  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  1 
should  judge  that  it  is  not  less  here  than  at  Arnold's,  at  least  twenty  feet,  and 
perhaps  more. 

North  of  Petersburg,  in  Menard  county,  there  are  comparatively  few  out- 
crops, or  artificial  exposures,  borings,  etc.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
wagon  bridge  over  the  Sangamon,  near  the  brewery,  there  is  a  slight  exposure 
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of  shales,  and  the  small  upper  (16  incb)  vein  of  coal  lias  been  somewhat 
worked  in  former  times,  and  in  the  hill  side  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
this  point,  I  observed  many  large  boulders  or  fragments  of  Coal  Measure  lime- 
stone, which  may  perhaps  indicate  the  presence  in  the  body  of  the  bluff,  of 
the  heavy  limestone  beds  which  occur  above  this  coal,  farther  to  the  south. 

Fischer's  coal  m*ne  is  situated  on  the  railroad  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Petersburg,  and  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  river  bluffs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  section  afforded  by  the  main  shaft : 

FEKT.   IN. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  Drift  clay , 46 

2.  Shale 14 

8.  Hard,  dark  colored  limestone 4 

4.  Black  slate , 2 

5.  Coal  No.  4 6 

6.  Fire  clay  and  shale. 8 

ft 

The  hard  limestone,  No.  3  of  this  section,  lies  very  irregularly  upon  the 
dark  slate,  its  average  thickness,  however,  is  in  this  shaft  not  more  than  stated 
above.  JDiscina  nitida,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  species  most  common  in  the 
roof  slate  of  the  coal  occur  also  in  this  limestone,  though  less  abundantly.  A 
shaft  which  was  sunk  by  Captain  Taylor,  near  the  railroad  station,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  farther  south,  passed  through  the  same  beds,  but  as  this 
shaft  commences  higher  up  on  the  hill  side,  some  thirty-five  feet  of  the  shale 
was  penetrated,  and  the  limestone  and  slate  were  rather  better  developed. 
The  coal  No.  6,  would  doubtless  be  met  with  in  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  perhaps  the  small  upper  vein  also. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sangamon,  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  part  of 
section  1,  township  18,  range  7,  and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  railroad 
bridge,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  reddish-brown,  shaly  sandstone,  extending 
about  two  hundred  yards  along  the  river  bank,  and  rising  to  a  hight  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  rook  is  precisely  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  in  a  similar  exposure  on  the  river  bank  above  Petersburg,  which 
has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page,  and  which  was  then  said  to  overlie  the 
coal  No.  6.  If  it  is  identical  with  that,  it  will  show  a  dip  of  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  to  the  northward,  between  Fischer's  and  this  place,  a  distance  of 
rather  less  than  a  mile.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  in 
former  times,  by  the  early  settlers,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36, 
township  19,  range  7,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bottom  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs. 
At  present  no  rock  in  place  is  visible,  but  the  scattered  fragments,  or  quarry 
chips  are  identical  in  appearance  with  the  rock  in  section  1,  township  18. 

The  boring  at  Sweet-water,  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet.  After  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  Drifl  and  surfiice 
deposits,  the  order  and  thickness  of  the  different  beds  was  reported  as  follows: 
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FEET. 

1.  Hard  limeetone 2 

2.  Pipeclay 10 

3.  Shale,  ("  Soapstone." 40 

4.  Limestone 3 

5.  Black  slate 6 

6.  Coal 6 

7.  Fire  clay,  not  penetrated  more  than  a  few  inches. 

The  coal  in  tbis  section  is  doubtless  No.  4  of  tbe  general  section,  wbich  will 
probably  be  found  to  underlie  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  nortbern  portion  of  Me- 
nard county.  No.  6  bad  probably  dwindled  in  tbickness  until  it  was  not 
detected  in  tbe  boring,  as  its  proper  place  would  be  between  1  and  2  of  tbe 
above  section.  Tbis  boring  affords  almost  tbe  only  means  of  ascertaining  witb 
any  degree  of  accuracy  tbe  lay  of  tbe  strata  in  tbe  more  northern  parts  of 
Menard  county.  Tbere  remain  only  two  or  tbree  isolated  localities  where  the 
beds  of  tbe  older  rocks  have  been  met  with  in  artificial  excavations,  and  in 
these  instances,  the  .facts  necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
are  wanting.  Near  tbe  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  12,  township  19, 
range  7,  a  bed  of  yellowish  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  once  uncovered  in 
the  side  of  the  river  bluffs.  This  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  silicious  con- 
glomerate, which  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  older  than  the  Drill,  and  the 
sandstone  may  very  possibly  be  of  the  same  age.  Near  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
not  far  from  this  point;  I  heard  it  reported  that  a  small  sixteen-inch  vein  of 
coal  had  once  been  found,  but  is  not  now  visible.  Other  localities  where  coal 
is  stated  to  have  been  found  are,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  blu£b  of  the  Sangamon, 
near  the  center  of  section  3,  township  19,  range  7,  and  on  Clary's  creek,  near 
tbe  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27,  township  19,  range  8.  In  neither 
of  these  localities  were  the  beds  visible,  nor  could  any  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion be  obtained. 

Economical     Geology. 

Coal, — As  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  all  parts  of  tbis  district 
appear  to  be  underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  which  here  include  the  horizon 
of  four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal.  It  seems  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  district,  excepting  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Sangamon  rivers,  in  the  western  part,  that  is  not  underlaid  by  at  least 
one  coal  bed  of  workable  thickness.  The  lowest  of  these  seams,  which  is 
exposed  or  worked  anywhere  in  tbis  region  is  probably  the  coal  No.  1  of  the 
general  section  of  the  State,  identical  witb  the  Exeter  coal  of  Scott  county, 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  No.  2  of  tbe  general  section,  or 
the  same  as  tbe  Neelyville  coal,  in  Morgan  county.    The  absence  of  black 
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\    I  vs>i'«  U4vi  tho  gr^at  thiokness  of  the  sandstone  above  are  facts  which 
..  t .  !i  U  ikv  v»f  ^h»  Tiew,  but  are,  however^  not  conclusive.    The  absence 
^  V  ^    tuvi  tu  thp  southwestern  portion  of  Cass  county,  is  to  be  regretted  as 
ii  1  ^  tvuvUuj;  ^h0  means  of  positively  determining  this  question. 

iUiM  voiu  \A'  coal  is  now  actively  worked  at  only  one  or  two  points  in  Cass 
vviuut>)  aUhoUKb  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensively  mined  along  its  out- 
suou  ^m  thu  Hide  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers.  The  seam 
X(M  avorage  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  reported  to  be  of  fair  quality,  the 
UUM<a4tiuuaQce  of  the  most  of  the  mining  operations,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
muali  local  demand,  and  the  competition  of  other  mines  in  the  adjoining 
ouuntles  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  this  district,  the  lowest  seam  worked  is  No.  4  of 
the  general  section,  which  will  average  in  the  different  shafts  and  borings  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  Sangamon  river  bottoms,  at  Peters- 
burg and  above,  it  has  been  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet.  On  the  upland  portions  of  the  county,  it  has  been  reached  but  once,  by 
a  boring  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  This  bed  has  every- 
where a  good  roof  of  limestone  and  black  slate,  and  is  generally  easy  to  work, 
although  an  occasional  annoyance  is  met  with  in  the  shape  of  horse-backs,  etc. 
The  coal  is  pretty  uniformly  of  a  good  quality  for  fuel  and  steam  purposes,  al- 
though the  quality  of  some  portions  of  the  vein  is  sometimes  injured  for  black- 
smith's use  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphnret  of  iron.  This  is 
the  only  seam  of  coal  which  is  extensively  worked  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  seam  above  this  is  No.  6  of  the  general  section,  which  outcrops  at 
several  points  along  the  Sangamon  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  one  or  two  of  the  shafts  at  that  place.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
bed,  which  has  prevented  its  having  been  worked  to  any  extent,  except  along 
its  outcrop,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  run  out,  it  ranging  in  thickness,  within 
short  distances,  from  three  feet  to  hardly  as  many  inches.  It  is  a  softer  and 
less  open  burning  coal  than  No.  4,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  preferred  to  it 
for  blacksmith's  use. 

Iron  Ore. — Mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  concretions 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occur  rather  abundantly  in  the  shales  overlying 
the  small  upper  seam  of  coal  near  Petersburg.  These,  however,  hardly  seemed 
to  occur  in  any  one  place  in  sufficient  abundance  to  continually  supply  an  iron 
furnace  and  render  their  reduction  profitable. 

Building  Stone, — Probably  the  best  material  for  building  stone  in  this  dis- 
trust is  the  massively  bedded,  light  gray  limestone  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which 
is  quarried  on  Rock  creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county,  and  near 
Salem,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Petersburg.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained in  blocks  of  any  convenient  size,  and  appears  to  dress  easily  and  weather 
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well.  It  has,  however,  been  used  chiefly  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
only,  the  limestone  from  the  Joliet  quarries,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
being  generally  preferred  for  the  finer  kinds  of  work,  such  as  window  caps  and 
sills,  etc.,  wherever  it  is  accessible.  I  have  seen  this  limestone  used  as  dressed 
stone  in  only  one  or  two  instances,  but  it  then  appeared  to  answer  well.  The 
limestone  quarried  on  the  upper  portion  of  Indian  creek,  is  also  said  to  answer 
well  for  foundations  and  rough  walls.  # 

In  the  western  part  of  this  district,  a  material  which  seems  to  promise  well 
as  a  building  stone,  is  the  brownish  sandstone,  which  occurs  in  very  heavy 
beds  above  the  roof  shales  of  Coal  No.  2.  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  though  in  some  places  it  approaches  a  dirty  white,  or  has  a 
bluish  tinge,  is  very  soft  and  easily  dressed  when  first  quarried  out,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure.  At  the  junction  of  this  rock  and  the  underlying  shales, 
there  is  generally  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness  of  limestone,  which  has 
been  also  quarried  to  some  extent  at  one  or  two  points.  The  quantity  of  this 
sandstone  is  such,  that  it  is  practically  inexhaustible ;  it  is,  probable,  however, 
that  all  parts  of  it  will  not  be  found  to  answer  equally  well  as  a  building  stone. 

Otiier  Building  Materials. — Limestones  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
fine  article  of  quick-lime,  are  found  in  several  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  each  of  the  localities  already  noticed  as  afibrding  limestone  as  a  build- 
ing stone,  also  furnishes  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  selec- 
tion, however,  has  to  be  made  among  the  beds  at  some  points,  for  a  material 
which  will  afford  an  article  of  lime  suitable  to  supply  the  local  needs. 

Clay  and  sand  for  brick  making  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  and  will,  probably,  at  some  future  time,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  building  materials  in  those  parts  most  distant  from  available  stone 
quarries. 

The  general  surface  configuration  and  soils  have  been  noticed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  but  little  more  need  be  said.  The  soil  of  the  upland 
prairies  in  this  district  takes  rank  with  the  best  in  this  portion  of  the  State, 
in  general  agricultural  value.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  portions  is  also  pro- 
ductive when  properly  cultivated.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers, 
in  the  bottom  lands,  there  are  occasional  sandy  tracts  or  ridges,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  stunted  oak  and  black-jack,  which  are,  of  course,  infe- 
rior, but  as  a  general  thing  the  soil  of  these  bottoms  is  a  deep  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  when  sufficiently  elevated  or  properly  drained,  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  soils  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TAZEWELL,  McLEAN,  LOGAN  AND  MASON  COUNTIES. 

These  four  counties,  which  I  describe  together  in  the  present  chapter,  are 
situated  contiguously  to  each  other  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  toge- 
ther, comprise  a  very  irregularly  shaped  area,  of  nearly  three  thousand  square 
miles.  The  respective  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  several  counties,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tazewell  county  comprises  an  area  of  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  county ,  on  the  east, 
by  McLean  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Logan  and  Mason  counties ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  McLean  county  contains  an  area  of  a  little  more 
than  thirty-two  townships,  or  about  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  and  Livingston  counties ; 
on  the  east,  by  Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Piatt,  DeWitt, 
and  Logan  counties ;  and  by  Tazewell  county  on  the  west.  Logan  county  lies 
immediately  south  of  Tazewell  and  McLean  counties ;  on  the  east,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  DeWitt  and  Macon  counties  ;  on  the  south,  by  Sangamon  county  ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Mason  and  Menard  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  seventeen  townships,  or  about  six  hundred  and  eighteen  square 
miles.  Mason  county  lies  south  of  Tazewell,  and  east  of  Logan  county;  its 
remaining  boundaries  are  Cass  and  Menard  counties  on  the  south^  and  the  Illi- 
nois river  on  the  west ;  its  area  is  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  district,  including 
McLean,  Logan,  the  greater  part  of  Tazewell,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Masou 
county,  is  a  high,  undulating  prairie,  with  here  and  there  groves  and  belts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  brown  mold,  varying  somewhat  in  difiei^ 
ent  localities,  in  the  proportion  of  clay,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  some  portions 
being  more  argillaceous  than  others.  In  the  timber,  however,  which  occupies 
scarcely  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface,  and  in  the 
broken  country  along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  the  lighter  colored  and  more  argillaceous  subisoil  appearing 
at  or  nearer  to  the  surface. 
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la  the  greater  part  of  Mason  county,  and  oyer  considerable  tracts  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  the  surface  configuration  varies  from  that 
which  we  have  just  described ;  the  prairies  are  low  and  comparatively  flat,  and 
in  many  portions,  were  originally  overflowed,  or  marshy,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  soil  of  these  prairies  is  a  rich  alluvium,  generally  more  or  less  are- 
naceous, which  forms,  when  sufliciently  elevated  or  drained,  one  of  the  best 
producing  soik  in  this  district.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers  in 
this  region,  we  find  in  some  places  rather  extensive  sandy  tracts  of  river  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  and  on  the  Illinois  river,  in 
Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  the  bald  blu£fs  of  the  Loess,  are  in  some  locali- 
ties conspicuous  features  in  the  general  landscape. 

The  principal  streams  occurring  in  this  district,  besides  the  Illinois  and 
Sangamon  rivers,  which  form  a  portion  of  its  borders,  are  the  Mackinaw  river, 
in  Tazewell,  Mason  and  McLean  counties.  Salt  creek,  in  Mason  and  Logan 
counties,  and  Kickapoo  and  Sugar  creek  in  Logan  and  McLean  counties. 
These,  with  many  minor  streams,  and  nameless  tributaries,  drain  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  this  district.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  and  Sanga- 
mon rivers,  none  of  the  streams  have  very  extensive  adjoining  tracts  of  bottom 
land,  and  even  along  these  rivers,  the  bottoms  are  frequency  of  inconsiderable 
width,  or  wanting  altogether. 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  upland  wooded  tracts  of  this  dis- 
trict are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  namely,  the  principal  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  maple,  bass-Wood,  red-bud,  sassafras,  etc.  On  the  river  bot- 
toms, and  in  low  damp  lands  generally,  the  sycamore,  buckeye,  black  ash,  elm, 
etc.,  are  abundant.  The  sandy  ridges  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of 
scrubby  oak  and  black-jack,  with  a  thin  admixture  of  other  species. 

The  geological  formations  appearing  at  the  surface  in  this  district,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  Drifl  and  later  formations,  the  older  rocks  outcropping 
only  at  a  comparatively  few  localities,  in  Tazewell  and  Logan  counties.  The 
underlying  rock,  however,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  irom  these  outcrops,  as 
well  as  from  artificial  exposures  by  shafts,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  district, 
consists  entirely  of  the  different  beds  of  the  Coal  Measure  series. 

The  Loess,  the  uppermost  of  the  more  recent  geological  formations,  appears 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  consists  here  as 
elsewhere,  of  buff  or  ash  colored  marly  sand,  containing  fresh  water  shells  of 
existing  species.  It  is  not  everywhere  equally  well  developed,  and  in  various 
localities  along  the  Illinois  river,  in  Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  it  either  does 
not  appear  or  is  not  at  all  conspicuous.  It  may  be  well  seen,  however,  along 
the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  where  it  appears  in  the  bald,  rounded 
bluflb,  with  occasional  mural-appearing  escarpments  covering  their  summits, 
—23 
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which  form  bo  obaracteriBtic  a  feature  in  the  landscape  along  the  river  below. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  although  this  buff  marly  sand  appears 
to  some  extent  in  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  river,  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
well  exposed,  or  prominent,  as  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south. 

The  Drift  formation,  which  covers  the  older  rocks  in  almost  every  part  of 
this  district,  is  here  composed  of  beds  of  blue  and  brown  oky,  sand,  and  gravel, 
and  varies  in  thickness,  in  different  portions,  from  fifty  feet  in  the  western  part 
of  Tazewell  county,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  Bloomington  shafts. 
It  has  been  penetrated,  however,  at  comparatively  but  few  points,  and  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  region,  its  depth  can  only  be  approximately  estimated. 
It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  of  this  thickness  over  considerable 
portions  of  McLean  county,  as  a  boring  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  adjoing  portion 
of  Livingston  county,  was  reported  to  have  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  before  striking  rock. 

The  material  of  the  Drift  in  this  region,  appears  to  be  generally  roughly 
stratified,  alternating  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  day,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  wells  and  borings.    The  sand  and  gravel  beds,  generally  make  up  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  thickness,  though  sometimes  single  beds  attain  a  very 
considerable  thickness,  as,  for  instance,  at  Chenoa,  in  the  northern  part  of 
McLean  county,  where  a  boring  for  coal  passed  through  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  by  forty-five  feet  of  the  usual  clays  of 
this  formation.    Occasionally,  also,  a  bed  of  black  earth  or  vegetable  mould, 
still  containing  pieces  of  wood,  trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  etc.,  only  partially 
decayed,  is  met  with,  and  a  bed  of  quicksand,  containing  fossil  land  or  fresh 
water  shells  of  existing  species.    The  following  section  of  the  Drift,  afforded 
by  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
both  of  these  conditions  at  unusual  depths.    The  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  Bloom- 
ington Goal  Mining  company,  near  the  track  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road, about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  depot: 

nxT. 

1.    8nr&ce  soil,  and  brown  clay 10 

%    Blue  cUy 40 

5J,     "Grayelly  hard  pan" 60 

4.  Black  mould,  with  pieces  of  wood,  etc 18 

n.    Hard-pan  and  clay 89 

ft.    Black  mould,  etc ^ 

H.    Blueclay 84 

5.  Quicksand,  buff  and  drab  in  color,  and  containing  fossil  shells 2 

9,    Clay  shale,  (Coal  Measures.) 

Totol 264 

Another  shaft,  a  little  over  a  mile  distant  from  this  one,  passed  through 
materially  the  same  succession  of  strata,  with  only  local  variations  in  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  different  beds.  The  qaicksand,  No.  8  of  the  above  section,  resem- 
bles somewhat  in  appearance  the  sands  of  the  Loess,  and  the  only  species  of 
the  contained  shells  which  conld  be  identified  was  the  Bdicina  occulta,  which  is 
also  not  nncommon  in  the  Loess  of  the  river  valleys  in  this  State.  Beds  of 
black  vegetable  mould  are  met  with  at  less  depths  than  in  this  section  in  vari- 
ous places  in  this  district,  as  for  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  Tazewell 
county,  where  it  is  said,  in  a  few  instances,  to  have  tainted  the  wells  which 
penetrated  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  render  the  water  unfit  for  use. 

Sections  of  the  Drift  are  also  afforded  by  the  borings  for  coal,  which  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  this  district.  In  all  cases  they  show  variations 
of  the  material  from  blue  to  yellow  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  but  do  not  generally 
afford  sections  of  such  especial  interest  as  the  shafts  at  Bloomington,  nor  is  the 
depth  of  the  formation  as  great.  At  Chenoa,  its  thickness  was  found  to  be 
ninety  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  rock,  at  Lexington  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  at  Atlanta  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  at  Lincoln  seventy  feet,  at 
Cheney's  Grove  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  several  points  in  Tazewell 
county  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  Its  thickness  is  quite  irregu- 
lar, but  seems,  however,  to  be  greatest  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  district.  In  Mason  county,  we  have  no  very  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
base  our  estimates,  but  its  average  thickness  in  that  portion,  I  think,  may  bo 
safely  put  down  at  not  less  than  fifly  feet,  and  is  probably  much  more. 

In  the  western  part  of  Tazewell  county,  in  the  ravines  and  broken  country 
along  the  Illinois  river,  I  observed,  in  a  number  of  places  at  the  base  of  the 
Drift;  a  bed  of  cemented  gravel  or  conglomerate,  showing  sometimes  an  irregu- 
lar stratification,  similar  to  that  of  beach  deposits.  A  ledge  of  this  material, 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  seen  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7,  township  25,  range  4  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  up  ono  of  the 
side  ravines  which  comes  down  through  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  a  little  south 
of  Wesley  City,  in  Tazewell  county,  and  other  similar  ledges  appear  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  on  the  Mackinaw,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county.  Another  similar  bed  of  cemented  gravel,  of,  however, 
a  comparatively  insignificant  thickness,  may  be  seen  about  half  way  up  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  at  the  steamboat  landing  in  the  city  of  Pekin.  where  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  a  few  inches  thick.  I  have  not  observed  any  similar 
deposits  in  the  eastern .  portion  of  the  district,  either  in  Logan  or  McLean 
counties,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  having  been  met  with  in  sinking  the  various 
shafts  or  borings. 

Goal  Measures. — All  the  stratified  rocks  which  outcrop  within  the  limits  of 
this  district,  belong,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  Coal  Measure?,- and  the 
actual  surface  exposures  are  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  thickness  of  about 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  formation.     In  the  whole  dis- 
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trict,  there  is  but  one  boring  which  affords  an  artificial  section  of  the  beds 
down  to  the  base  of  this  formation.  This  one  is  that  made  by  Yoris  &  Co.,  on 
the  bottom  lands  on  the  Tazewell  connty  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  directly 
opposite  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  first  bed  of  the  Goal  Measures  which  is  met 
with  in  the  boring,  is  about  forty  feet  below  the  lower  coal  seam  which  is 
worked  in  this  section,  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof. 
Worthen.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
feet  of  the  boring.  Below  that  depth,  the  records  kept  by  Messrs.  Yoris  & 
Co.  were  not  complete,  as  to  the  thickness  and  material  of  all  the  different  beds : 

nrr.  piit. 

1.  Alluvial  soil  of  river  bottom 4 

2.  Sand 4 

8.    Gravel  (boulder  drift) 20 

4.  Clay  shale 59 

5.  Bituminous  slate 3 

6.  Fireclay 16 

7.  Olay  shale 15 

—  120 

8.  Coal 4 

9.  Clay  shale 34 

10.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale  (very  hard). 34 

1 1.  Sandstone • 4 

12.  Nodular,  argilL  limestone 6 

13.  Compact,  fine  grained  sandstone «. .  6 

14.  Hard,  dark  blue,  sandy  shale 26 

15.  Coal 3 

—  285 

16.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale 25 

17.  Bituminous  shale,  with  thin  bands  of  limestone 57 

18.  "Cherty  rock" 44 

19.  Hard,  silicious  rock,  mainly  chert — ^possibly  chert  and  limestone  intermixed .  33 

20.  Fine  grained  sandstone 65 

—  469 

As  nearly  as  the  limits  of  the  formations  can  be  made  out  from  this  section, 
I  think  that  at  least  that  portion  between  the  base  of  the  Alluvium  and  Drift, 
and  the  bituminous  shale  and  limestone  No.  17  of  the  section,  may  be  referred 
to  the  Coal  Measures.  The  remainder  is  Devonian,  with  perhaps  some  of  the 
upper  beds  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  exact  equivalents  of  the  two  beds  of 
coal  passed  through,  may  perhaps  not  be  stated  with  certainty;  the  lower  one, 
however,  is  probably  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  in  the  boring  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  and  the  lowest 
rock  was  a  gray,  porous  limestone,  the  fragments  of  which,  brought  up  by  the 
instruments,  were  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  upper  limestones 
of  the  Niagara  group,  exposed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  which 
formation  this  bed  may  doubtless  be  properly  identified. 
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The  ooal  seam  which  is  worked  io  this  immediate  neighborhood,  is  No.  4,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  A  good  exposure  of  this  coal  may  be  seen  near  the 
track  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroad,  at  the  point  of  the  blnff  where 
the  road  enters  the  valley  of  Farm  creek.  It  is  here  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Loess  and  Drifl,  and  is  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  same  as  its  average 
in  other  localities  thereabouts.  It  b  worked  in  various  places,  both  in  the  river 
bluffs  and  for  a  mile  or  more  up  the  valley  of  Farm  creek,  by  horizontal  drifls 
into  the  hill  sides,  some  of  which,  in  their  various  branches,  are  of  considerable 
linear  extent.  The  beds  overlying  the  coal  are  not  exposed  at  the  surface  at 
any  point  north  of  Farm  creek,  but  the  seam  is  generally  found  to  have  a  roof 
of  sandstone  or  sandy  shale  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  drifts.  South  of  the 
creek,  however,  this  sandstone  is  exposed  in  many  places  up  the  side  ravines, 
and  in  R.  A.  McClelland  &  Co.'s  shaft,  in  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of 
section  34,  township  26,  range  4,  it  was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness between  the  coal  and  the  overlying  drift  clay  and  gravel.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  its  full  average  thickness,  as  at  this  point  it  has 
probably  lost  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  by  denudation. 

Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  from  the 
southward,  just  back  of  the  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  about  half  a  mile,  I  ob- 
served a  striking  exposure  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  con- 
cretionary sandstone,  sandy  shales,  and  soft  argillaceous  sand-rock,  which  be- 
long to  these  same  sandy  strata  overlying  the  lower  bed  of  coal.  The  more 
shaly  beds  contained  numerous  iron-stone  concretions,  and  I  observed  in  the 
more  massive  portions,  what  appeared  to  be  indistinct  vegetable  impressions, 
but  no  other  fossils.  About  half  a  mile  or  a  little  more,  still  farther  up  the 
ravine,  the  upper  vein  of  coal  has  been  worked  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In 
actual  position,  it  must  be,  at  this  point,  at  least  seventy  feet  above  the  coal 
No.  4,  and  is  possibly  still  more  than  that.  It  is  hero  reported  to  be  about 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  grayish,  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone,  with  occasionally  an  intermediate  layer  of  black  slate  just  over 
the  coal,  and  forming  its  roof.  Still  another  seam  of  coal  about  fifteen  inches 
in  thickness,  is  said  to  outcrop  farther  up  the  hollow,  but  after  a  careful  search 
I  was  unable  to  discover  its  outcrop,  and  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  sliding  of  the  drift  gravel,  etc.,  from  the  bluffs  above. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Wesley  City,  there 
are  several  points  where  coal  is  now,  or  has  been  worked,  and  there  are  a  few 
exposures  of  the  overlying  sandstones,  in  the  bluffs  near  the  main  wagon  road. 
South  of  Wesley  City,  there  are  scarcely  any  exposures  on  the  river  face  of  the 
blufb,  but  up  the  side  ravines  they  are  more  numerous.  In  one  of  these  ra- 
vines some  distance  from  the  road,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  observed  the 
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following  succession  of  beds  in  a  vertical  exposure,  for  about  sixty  rods  along 
the  side  of  the  bltt£fis: 

FKKT.  IK. 

1.  ShtiU>  passing  doimwftids  into  black  slate 25 

a.  Coal 1     6 

3.  Fire  cU>\  passing  dowiiw«n)s  into  nodular  limestone 11  to  12 

4.  Limtvtone 8 

&«  Sau\lstoi\i^«  expoe^  for  ouIt  a  fev  inchets. 

It  seems  to  me  prohable>  that  the  vein  of  coal  observed  here,  is  still  above 
bo(h  of  the  coal  seams  which  are  worked  in  this  region ;  the  distance  between 
this  and  the  next  rein  below  it,  I  should  not  judge  to  be  more  than  forty  or 
&(iy  fx^t.  The  limestone  which  almost  always  overlies  the  coal  No.  6,  is  en- 
tirely wanting  here>  although,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  section,  a  bed  of  limestone 
ooeur9  below  its  under  clay,  and  farther  down  the  creek.  Below  the  exposures 
tVom  which  the  above  section  was  made  up,  numerous  thin  beds  of  limestone 
are  to  be  seen,  iutercalateil  in  sandstone  outcrops.  These  limestone  bands  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  fosdiIiterous>  but  no  good  specimens  were  obtained. 

lu  the  uortheastem  part  of  section  24,  township  25,  range  5,  on  a  northern 
tori  of  lack  creek,  1  noticeil  a  small  quarry  in  a  ledge  of  soft,  light  gray  and 
brown  mioaivous  sandstone,  generally  thin  bedded  and  shaly,  but  in  some 
p)a^H>s  with  the  beds  thick  enough  to  answer  for  building  purposes.  The  total 
vertical  thickness  i4'  the  cx|xv»ure  was  less  than  twelve  feet.  Passing  farther 
down  the  branch,  in  a  general  westerly  and  southerly  direction,  we  find  the 
lull  i*id\vt  along  its  l»auks  strewn  thickly  with  fragments  of  similar  sandstone, 
UuUoatinc  Iho  i^^lu^ble  existence  of  the  same  beds,  but  a  short  distance  under 
the  noil.  At  a  point  on  the  immediate  bunk  vi'  the  creek,  near  the  center  of  the 
iiooU\»n,  I  ubncrved  an  exposure  of  about  twenty  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous 
sIihIi^m,  contaiuluK  ^  ^'^''^  *^^^^  of*  coaly  matter,  not  over  one  or  two  inches  thick 
Ut  Uh  bent  development,  and  from  that  down  to  nothing.  About  half  a  mile 
hnthor  ennti  near  the  center  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  section,  alongside  of  the 
VMHit  which  ctHMuton  the  creek  at  this  plaoe,  and  well  up  the  blufi^,  I  observed 
(ho  outciMip  of  a  eual  seam,  which  had  been  worked  to  some  slight  extent,  and 
whioh  I  iuke  to  be  the  upper  workable  vein  of  this  region,  No.  6  of  the  Illi- 
mmIh  rlvt^r  itt^ctlon.  The  whole  exposure  at  this  point,  presented  the  following 
nnoilnii  1 

FEET. 

I      Mlmlr* • » 

U      l.lMM'-tom' (light  oolorod) 2 

)i      Ihit  ii  jhiIiihmI  nlmly  IkhIs,  in  some  portions  approaching  black  slate  in  appearance  and 

M«llMIV • ^ 

i     niMlali  «hi4ly  rlny ^ 

If    (t»lrtl  '  ^ 


till 
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Farther  to  the  eastward  from  this  point,  and  higher  in  the  bluffs,  I  observed 
limited  exposures  of  a  reddish,  shaly  sandstone,  or  arenaceous  shale,  which 
seems,  from  its  position,  to  overlie  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  above  section. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  there  are  but  few  natural  exposures  of  the  under- 
lying rocks,  but  the  lower  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city.  The  coal  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  with,  as  is  stated,  in 
some  cases  a  foot  or  two  of  limestone.  Above  the  slate  there  is  generally  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  or  sandy  shales,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  shafts  on  the  edge  of  the  bluffs,  or  farther  up  towards  the  rolling 
upland.  This  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  at  one  or  two 
points  along  the  Tremont  road,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal  mines. 

At  Mr.  Hawle/s  place,  about  fivo  miles  southeast  of  Pekin,  a  shaft  was 
sunk,  which  passed  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  coals,  affording  a  section 
of  the  intermediate  beds,  which,  as  reported  to  me,  was  as  follows : 

FEET. 

1.  ArgillaoeouB  shale 4 

2.  Light  colored  limestone ; 2 

8.     Coal 4 

4.  Fu%  clay 8 

5.  Sandstone 50 

6.  Bluish  black  slate 4 

7.  Coal 4 

8.  Fireclay 8 

About  two  miles  east  of  Mr.  Hawley's  place,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  on  a  branch  called  Lost  creek,  there  is  said 
to  be  another  exposure  of  brownish  sandstone,  of  very  limited  extent.  I  failed 
to  find  this  locality  myself,  but  if  a  sandstone  occurs  here,  it  may  be  that  over- 
lying the  lower  coal,  or  possibly  a  still  higher  bed,  not  represented  in  the  above 
section. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Tazewell  county,  there  are  a  few 
localities  where  borings,  etc.,  have  been  made,  but  satisfactory  records  of  the 
variation  in  the  strata  could  not  in  all  cases  be  obtained.  At  Rapp's  mills,  near 
the  center  of  the  north  line  of  section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  eighty-five  feet,  and,  as  it  was  reported  to  me,  struck  limestone 
at  that  depth.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  was  very  possibly  the  limestone  overlying 
the  upper  coal,  but,  without  more  reliable  data,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  The  shaft  was  abandoned  before  completion,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  free  from  water.  At  Delevan,  in  the  southeastern  por  - 
tion  of  the  county,  a  boring  was  made,  which  was -reported  to  have  passed 
through  sixty  feet  of  sandstone,  and,  below  that,  seventy-five  feet  more  of 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales.     No  coal  was  reported  in  this  boring. 
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In  MaBon  county  there  are  no  natural  exposnreB  of  the  older  rocke,  and,  as 
far  as  I  conld  ascertain,  no  good  artificial  sectionB  are  afforded  in  shafts,  wells, 
borings,  etc.  Passing  eastward,  however,  into  Logan  oountj,  we  find  along 
Salt  creek,  some  distance  above  Middletown,  a  few  tumbling  masses  of  bluish 
limestone,  which  have  evidently  come  out  of  the  bluffs,  but  no  good  exposures* 
In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13,  township  19,  range  4,  a  boring  was 
made  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  Paisley  &;  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  which 
passed  through  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone, 
and  arenaceous,  and  argillaceous  shales,  passing  through  the  Drift  and  surface 
deposits  at  the  depth  of  only  fifteen  feet.  A  seam  of  coal  was  also  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  near  the  bottom  of  the  boring,  but  its  thickness  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  also  heard  it  stated  that  a  seam  of  coal  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  had  been  worked  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  county 
in  this  vicinity,  and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  its  poor  quality. 
No  traces  of  the  outcrop,  or  the  old  workings,  are  now  visible,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactneas,  the  place  in  the  series  of  this  seam 
of  coal,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  among  the  upper  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

At  Rankin's  mill,  about  two  miles  farther  up  stream,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  7,  township  19,  range  3,  the  creek  flows  over  a  bed  of  limetone, 
which  is  also  quarried  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  southern  bank.  The  rock  is 
a  light  gray,  or  bluish-gray,  irregular  bedded  limestone,  and  contains  a  few  of 
the  common  Coal  Measure  fossils,  of  which  Spirifer  cameratus,  S.  lineatuS} 
AthyrU  BubtiUta,  and  a  few  others  only  were  collected.  Its  thickness  here,  as 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  well  dug  in  one  of  the  quarries,  was  eleven  feet ; 
and  underneath  it  was  found  four  feet  of  black  slate,  underlaid  by  seventeen 
feet  of  fire  clay,  and  then  six  feet  of  limestone.  The  hole  was  continued  by 
boring  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  at  which  depth  a  seam  of  coal 
was  struck,  the  thickness  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  This,  or  a  similar 
bed  of  limestone,  outcrops  en  Lake  Fork  of  Salt  creek,  in  section  23,  township 
19,  range  8,  in  a  ledge  about  three  feet  high,  which  has  been  quarried  to  a  slight 
extent  at  one  point,  near  the  center  of  the  section. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  natural  exposures  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
There  remain,  however,  various  shafts,  borings,  etc.,  which,  over  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  afford  us  the  only  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the 
character  and  thickness  of  the  underlying  beds.  Of  these,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  only,  the  shafts  alone  furnish  sufficiently  reliable  sections  of  the 
strata,  and  as  yet  but  two  or  three  have  been  sunk.     At  Lincoln,  the  shaft 

NoTS. — Since  this  report  was  written,  the  shaft  at  Lincoln  has  been  completed  down  to  the 
coal,  but  wc  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  response  to  our  application  for  a  copy  of  their  jour- 
nal, and  consequently  cannot  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  or  its  depth 
below  the  surfiuse.  a.  h.  w. 
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afforded  the  foUowiDg  section,  after  passing  through  about  seventy  feet  of  soil 
and  Drift : 

FEKT.   in. 

1.  Light  blue  arenaceous  shale 6 

2.  Hard,  bluish,  impure  limestone,  containing  many  small  corals,  etc 3 

8.  Black  skte 10 

4.  Coal 1        6 

6.  Fireclay 6 

6.  Arenaceous  shale ....••• 3 

The  black  slate  which  had  been  taken  from  the  shafts  was  too  much  decom- 
posed at  the  time  of  my  visit  for  me  to  obtain  from  it  any  well  preserved  fos- 
sils, although  amongst  the  rubbish  I  observed  various  indistinguishable  frag- 
ments of  what  had  apparently  been  fossil  shells.  The  coal  in  this  section  is 
probably  not  below  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  and  may  possibly  bo 
still  higher.  About  four  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  J. 
Braucher,  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  14,  township  19,  range 
4,  a  hole  was  sunk  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  three  separate  seams  of  coal  were  reported  to  have  been  met  with.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  particulars  of  the  variation  and  thickness  of  the  beds 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
equivalents  of  these  seams.  In  a  boring  at  Atlanta,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  a  seam  three  feet  and  six  inches  thick,  was  reported  at  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  two  feet,  the  overlying  bed,  as  reported,  consisting 
of  alternating  strata  of  "  slate,"  "soapstone,"  ^'  rock,"  (limestone  ?)  etc.  This 
is  probably  coal  No.  6,  although,  without  more  positive  evidence  than  is 
afforded  by  an  isolated  boring,  nothing  can  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  two  shafts  at  Bloomington,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
concerning  the  Drift,  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  afford  us  the  most 
satisfactory  section  of  any  of  the  excavations  in  the  district,  enabling  us  to 
identify  the  two  seams  of  coal  which  they  penetrate,  with  numbers  4  and  6  of 
the  general  Illinois  river  section.  The  following  section,  made  up  from  records 
afforded  by  both  shafts,  illustrates  well  the  variation  of  the  strata  of  the  mid- 
dle Coal  measures  in  this  region.  This  section  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
Drift,  and  its  upper  portion,  from  1  to  4  inclusive,  was  afforded  by  the  Bloom- 
inton  Coal  Company's  shafl,  and  the  remainder  by  that  of  the  McLean  county 
Coal  Mining  Company,  a  mile  farther  south,  along  the  railroad  track :  * 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  the  McLean  County  Coal  company  have  extended  their  shaft 
down  to  a  lower  coal,  which  they  struck  at  the  depth  of  618  feet  8  inches  below  the  surfiice. 
The  following  is  the  section  below  No.  4  coal: 

VBET.    IN* 

Fire  clay 10 

Slate 41 • 8 

—24 
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FRET.    IN. 

1.  Clay  Bhale 16 

2.  Sandstone 32 

5.  C  lay  shale 1 

4.     Coal  No.  6 4 

6.  Fireclay 18 

6.  Limestone 2    7 

7.  Fireclay 10 

8.  Clay  shale 8 

9.  Firecky 15 

10.  Shale 6  6 

11.  Softblueslate 22  7 

12.  Black  slate 6 

13.  Coal  No.  4 4  6 

14  Fireclay 6  9 

No.  2  of  this  section  is  a  light  colored,  laminated  sandstone,  containing  a 
few  remains  of  fossil  plants ;  in  the  more  southern  shaft  it  seems  to  be  replaced 
by  a  conglomerate.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  other  beds  ex- 
cepting the  black  slate  (No.  12)  over  the  lower  coal,  which  cantained,  in  great 
abundance,  Lingxda  umhonataj  AvictUopecten  rectalaterarea^  Cardinaf  fraffilis^ 
and  other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  shales  of  this  coal.  A  rather  peculiar 
feature,  however,  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  DUcina  nitida^  usually  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  this  slate,  only  one  or  two  specimens  being  found  in  a  rather 
protracted  search. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  McLean  county,  we  have  only  the 
records  of  several  borings,  which  afford  but  few  particulars  as  to  the  character 
of  the  underlying  beds.    Just  over  the  county  line,  in  Livingston  county, 

FEKT.    IN. 

Fire  clay » 4  6 

Sand  rook 20  6 

Soap  stone,  (clay  shale) 62  6 

Black  slate 2  7 

Fire  clay 1  7 

Sulphurons  rock 1  2 

Gray  slate 11  1 

Shale 1  2 

Hard,  lime  rock    2  } 

Gray  slate 2  8 

Soapstone,  (clay  shale) 6  8 

Coal 3  8 

The  distance  between  these  lower  seams  is  133  feet  and  1  inch  at  this  shaft,  and  from  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  and  the  character  of  the  associated  beds,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the 
lower  coal  in  this  shaft  as  No.  3  of  the  Fulton  county  section,  given  on  pages  98  and  94.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  No.  3  is  represented  in  this  shaft  by  the  2  feet  7  inch  bed  of  black 
slate,  and  that  the  lower  coal  here  is  really  No.  2.  a.  h.  w. 
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about  two  miles  from  Chenoa,  in  a  northeast  direction,  a  ledge  of  bluisb-graj, 
irregularly  bedded  limestone  outcrops  in  the  side  of  a  ravine.  In  general  ap- 
pearance this  rock  is  very  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  as 
occurring  on  Salt  creek,  in  Logan  county,  and  like  it,  is  probably  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Economical    Qeol  og y  . 

Coal. — From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  at  least 
four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal  underlie  different  portions  of  this  district, 
but  two  of  them  have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  upper  of  these  two, 
No.  6  of  the  general  section,  is  worked  to  a  slight  extent  along  the  Illinois 
river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  and  Peoria,  and  is  also  the  upper  seam  in 
the  Bloomington  shafts.  Its  thickness  in  these  localities  ranges  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  coal  in  this  bed  is  generally  softer,  and  often  more  impure 
than  that  of  the  next  seam  below,  and  its  workings  have  frequently  been  for- 
saken for  those  of  the  lower  bed.  The  sixteen-inch  vein  of  coal,  which  has 
been  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  as  occurring  on  a  ravine  a  short  distance 
back  of  Wesley  City,  and  which  I  have  there  considered  as  a  still  higher  vein 
of  coal,  may  possibly  be  this  scam,  in  spite  of  its  lesser  thickness,  as  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  bed,  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has  been  identified, 
to  vary  considerably  in  its  thickness,  in  some  cases,  indeed,  thinning  out  very 
rapidly  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  more  reliable  indications  of 
the  accompanying  limestone  beds,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  cannot, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  well  observed,  nor,  indeed,  do  they  appear  to  be 
invariably  present.  - 

The  lower  coal,  No.  4,  is  the  scam  which  is  now  mined  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  workings  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  and  will  generally  average 
here  at  least  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  generally  a  harder  and  better 
heating  material  than  that  in  the  upper  bed,  besides  being  more  reliable  in  its 
thickness.  It,  however,  contains,  in  some  parts,  its  share  of  impurities,  but 
often  so  disposed  in  the  vein  as  to  be  more  easily  separable.  In  some  of  the 
shafts  near  the  city  of  Pekin,  the  seam  of  coal,  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  this  horizon,  contains  in  its  lower  portion,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  above  the  base,  a  thin  seam  of  fire  clay,  separating  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  and  sometimes  a  vein  of  slate,  or  slaty  coal,  is  reported 
to  occur  only  five  or  six  inches  above  the  bottom.  In  the  upper  portion,  also, 
there  is  frequently  some  thickness  of  what  is  called  "hickory,"  or  mixed  coal 
and  shale,  or  sand  rock.  The  thickness  of  good  coal,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
render  its  working  profitable. 
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Ai  BloomiDgion  the  shafts  were  first  sank  only  to  the  upper  coal,  which  was 
worked  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  shaft  having  been  deepened,  the  upper 
bed  was  abandoned,  and  only  the  lower  seam  was  worked.  The  difference  in 
qnalitj  was  very  marked  at  this  place,  the  lower  coal  being  very  maoh  superior 
to  that  of  the  upper  seam. 

Beneath  this  coal  I^o.  4,  we  find,  by  the  boring  opposite  Peoria,  by  Yoris  & 
Co.,  two  seams  of  coal  at  the  depths  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  respectively  four  and  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  are  most  probably  the  equivalents  of  Nos.  1  and  ^8,  of  the  general  sec- 
tion referred  to.  Although  we  have  no  positive  data,  as  to  the  existence  of 
these,  or  other  beds  under  the  coal  No.  4,  in  other  portions  of  the  district,  yet, 
from  their  existence  at  this  point,  and  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  these  seams  of  coal  might  be  found  at  the  proper  depth  in 
other  parts  of  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  A  boring  of  from  two 
hundred,  to  two  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  below  the  known  horizon  of  No.  4,  or 
from  five,  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  in  different  parts  of 
th^district,  would  probably  penetrate  all  the  Coal  Measures,  and  settle  all  the 
questions  in  regard  to  the  existence,  and  develpment  of  the  underlying  coal 
seams. 

The  upper  coal  seams  are  perhaps  represented  in  this  district,  by  the  bed 
reached  in  the  Lincoln  shaft,  and  it  may  be  also  by  the  small  vein  near  Wesley 
City,  in  Tazewell  county,  which  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  referred  with 
doubt  to  a  higher  level  than  No.  6,  though  still  admitting  its  possible  identity 
with  that  bed  itself  In  neither  of  these  localities  is  the  seam  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked  with  much  profit,  excepting  where  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  profitably  worked  in  a  small  way  by  stripping  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

BuiUlwg  Materials. — ^This  district,  as  a  whole,  is  within  itself  but  scantily 
supplied  with  building  stone,  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  being  occupied 
by  the  Drift  deposits,  and  containing  no  exposures  whatever  of  the  older  rocks. 
Along  the  Illinois  river,  however,  in  Tazewell  county,  the  sandstones  of  the 
Coal  Measures  have  been  quarried  to  some  extent  to  supply  the  local  demand, 
and  in  some  localities  appear  to  afford  a  stone  suitable  for  foundations,  cellar 
walls,  etc.  The  limestone  beds  which  also  occur  in  the  Coal  Measure  strata  in 
this  region,  though  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  may  also  furnish  a 
limited  supply  for  the  same  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
The  limestone  ledges  noticed  as  occurring  on  Salt  creek  and  Lake  Fork,  in  Lo- 
gan county,  also  furnish  a  fair  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry,  and 
have  been  considerably  quarried  for  this  purpose.  Dimension  stone,  etc.,  when 
used  in  this  dirtrict,  are  brought  from  beyond  its  limits,  in  great  measure  from 
the  quarries  at  Joliet. 
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Clay  and  loam,  snitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fair  quality  of  red  brick, 
are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  have  been  made  use  of  in  most 
of  the  principal  towns  within  its  limits.  Sand  for  building  purposes  is  also  suf- 
ficiently abundant. 

Mineral  Springs — ^We  may,  perhaps,  properly  mention  again,  under  this  head, 
the  artesian  well  sunk  by  Messrs.  Yoris  &  Co.,  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  land 
along  the  Illinois  river  opposite  Peoria,  in  which  a  current  of  water,  holding  in  so- 
lution sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four feet.  When  struck  it  was  stated  to  have  had  a  head  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  and  the  flow  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  strong  at  the  present  time.  This  water 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  but  before 
the  boring  had  reached  its  present  depth,  a  strong  stream  of  saline  water  was 
met  with,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 

Copperas  and  saline  springs  occur  in  various  places  in  this  district,  and  occa- 
sionally give  names  to  some  of  the  minor  streams.  Such  names  as  Salt  creek 
and  Lick  creek  occur  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  springs,  how- 
ever, are  few  in  number,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  of  any  economic  value. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  mention  at  length  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  this  district,  since  the  capacity  of  its  soils,  etc.,  are  so  wfill  known,  and  its 
territory  is  so  generally  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  and  now  under  cultivation. 
I  may  safely  say,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  portions 
along  the  principal  rivers,  there  are  no  extensive  tracts  of  what  can  be  called 
poor  land  in  the  district.  There  are,  indeed,  some  tracts  of  comparatively  low 
bottoms  and  marshy  land,  which  are  not  at  present  available  for  all  kinds  of 
agriculture,  but  these  are  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing under  an  improved  system  of  drainage,  which  places  them  at  once  among 
the  more  valuable  lands  of  the  district.  The  numerous  railroads  now  travers- 
ing this  region,  and  others  projected  or  in  process  of  construction,  by  making 
all  portions  readily  accessible  to  the  centers  of  trade,  will  add  greatly  to  its 
present  wealth,  and  guarantee  its  future  prosperity. 
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GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

Grundy  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kendall,  on  the  east  by  Will  and 
Kankakee,  on  the  south  by  Livingston,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle.  It  in- 
cludes twelve  townships,  or  about  420  square  miles,  forming  a  rectangle  of 
twenty-four  miles  long  and  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Of  this, 
about  two-thirds  is  sli subtly  rolling  prairie,  and  the  balance  mostly  well  tim- 
bered creek  banks  and  river  bottoms. 

The  Illinois  river  divides  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  northern  half, 
running  in  a  W.  8.  W.  course,  with  but  little  variation.  Its  principal  affluent 
on  the  south  is  Mazon  creek,  which  drains  fully  one  third  of  Grundy,  and  por- 
tions of  Livingston,  Kankakee  and  Will  counties.  Its  principal  water  supply 
is  from  surface  drainage — but  few  springs  being  found  along  its  course.  From 
this  character,  one  would  readily  predicate  the  truth,  that  a  very  wet  season 
often  causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  though  twenty  feet  or  more  in  hight,  while 
a  dry  one  leaves  its  bed  bare,  except  where  deep  pools  have  formed.  The  sum- 
mer of  1867,  dryer  than  a  score  of  its  predecessors,  gave  me  an  unusually  fine 
chance  for  the  exploration  of  this  stream,  as  well  as  all  others  included  in  this 
season's  work. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mazon  is  the  Waupecan,  draining  a  comparatively 
small  extent  of  country;  but,  in  an  ordinary  season,  carrying  nearly  as  much 
water,  the  product  of  several  strong  springs  on  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
some  of  them  from  the  Drift,  others  from  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  which  here  show  a  small  outcrop.  Still  farther  to  the  westward, 
ate  Billy  run,  Hog  run  and  Armstrong  run,  which  are  simply  prairie  drains,  and 
show  no  outcrop  of  rock.  Nettle  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  prin- 
cipally of  the  same  character;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  are  a 
few  springs,  and  two  or  three  outcrops  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  which  over- 
ly the  lower  coal.  Finally,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  is  the  Au- 
Hftblo  creek,  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  water,  partly  derived  from 
KpringH,  and  partly  from  drainage  of  this  and  part  of  Kendall  county. 
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Post-tertiary   Fo rmations. 

Alluvium. — The  beds  of  this  formation  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  ter- 
races of  the  river  yalley  and  the  beds  of  the  smaller  streams.  From  the  west 
line  of  the  county  nearly  to  AnSable  creek,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  fol- 
lows the  north  bank  of  the  present  river  valley  pretty  closely,  while  the  second 
terrace  varies  from  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  to  the  northward.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  the  high,  gravelly  banks  of  the  second  terrace  hug  the  river 
banks  very  closely,  as  far  at  the  Waupecan  creek.  Here  the^  lose  much  of 
their  elevation,  and  have  as  their  continuation  a  low  ridge,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  present  bank.  East  of  Mazon  creek  this  declines  still  more,  and  be- 
comes the  heavy  sand  ridge  which  bears  still  farther  southward,  and  then  east- 
ward, south  of  Wilmington,  into  Kankakee  county.  This  sand  ridge  forms  the 
watershed  between  Mazon  creek  and  Kankakee  river,  so  that,  where  it  strikes 
the  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  to  the  southward  of  Wilmington,  the  water  flows 
from  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  through  swamps  and  sloughs,  and 
finds  its'  way,  through  the  Mazon,  into  the  Illinois,  opposite  Morris. 

The  flats  of  the  old  river  valley,  back  of  the  present  banks,  show,  in  many 
places,  plain  evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  their  formation.  At 
Gen.  Birney's  place,  on  section  11,  town  33  north,  range  6  east,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  that  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  pretty 
uniform  depth  through  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  layer  of  thin  slabs  of  the 
fissile  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,  still  tolerably  solid.  They  were  evi- 
dently distributed  here  by  the  current  of  the  river,  not  long  before  it  became 
so  contracted  as  to  leave  thb  level  dry.  When  this  old  channel  was  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Michigan,  a  large  body  of  water  must  have  flowed  through  here,  and 
appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  its  diversion  toward  Niagara  must  have  been 
sudden,  rather  than  gradual;  otherwise,  the  present  valley  would  probably  have 
been  wider,  and  the  descent  to  it  less  abrupt. 

A  topographer  would  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  studying  the  various  islands 
of  the  old  valley,  especially  at  the  confluences  with  the  Illinois  of  AuSable  and 
Nettle  creeks,  both  of  which  streams,  apparently,  were  much  larger  than  at 
present.     Upon  one  of  these  islands  stands  Morris,  the  county  seat. 

Another,  and  far  the  largest  in  the  county,  is  the  high  knd  lying  between 
the  head  of  the  Illinois,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kankakee,  and  the  slough  which 
contains  Goose  Lake,  and  runs  thence  to  Pine  Blufif,  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Mazon,  upon  the  Illinois  valley. 

The  following  levels  of  points  within  this  county  have  been  furnished  to  me, 
mostly  from  the  notes  of  the  Illinois  Eiver  Survey,  from  the  oflSce  of  its  chief. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  8.  A.,  now  in  charge  of  the  river  improvements  at 
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Keokuk,  Iowa.     The  figures  indicate  distances  bdow  the  established  *^  datum 
of  six  feet  below  the  lowest  registered  water  of  Lake  Michigan :" 

PEST. 

Blufia  at  Morris,  north  side  (level  of  town) 65.938 

"  southside 59.48 

**  "        lowerterrace 78.00 

Level  of  river,  at  head  of  the  Illinois 87.809 

"  mouth  of  AuSable  creek 92.664 

**  Morris,  under  road  bridge 95.18 

"  Marseilles,  LaSalle  county,  above  dam 99.808 

"  "  "  belowdam 103.256 

**  Goose  Lake,  about 60 

**  Mlnooka,  as  per  railroad  survey,  above  datum 85 

These  levels  show  that  the  elevation  of  the  first  terrace  above  the  river,  op- 
posite Morris,  is  a  little  over  seventeen  feet,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  sec- 
ond bluff  or  gravel  ridge  above  the  first  terrace,  is  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet.  The  present  floods  reach  nearly  up  to  the  first  terrace,  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  lake  poured  its  waters  through  here,  even  the  much  wider  val- 
ley of  the  old  river  did  not  so  accommodate  the  floods  as  to  prevent  their 
nearly  or  quite  overflowing  the  gravel  ridge,  and  covering  large  portions  of 
the  upper  terrace,  both  north  and  south  of  the  river. 

The  coarser  portion  of  the  beds  of  river  gravel  consists  mostly  of  fragments 
of  the  Niagara  group  limestone,  which  forms  so  heavy  beds,  from  below  Joliet 
to  Chicago  and  beyond.  Much  of  the  sand  is  probably  due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Coal  Measure  sandstones,  while  some  of  it  may  have  come  from  the 
northward.  There  is,  however,  in  these  beds,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  mctamorphic  material  from  Canada,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  true 
Drifl,  but,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  often  partially  buried,  are  great 
numbers  of  small  boulders  of  quartsite,  gneiss,  granite  and  trap,  unquestionably 
of  northern  origin.  These  are  especially  abundant  south  of  Goose  Lake,  over 
the  surface  of  the  valley  which  starts  from  the  Kankakee,  near  the  county 
line,  includes  Goose  Lake,  and  joins  the  Illinois  valley  near  where  the  Mason 
first  strikes  the  bottoms.  This  was  probably  a  shallow  channel,  in  which  float- 
ing fields  of  ice  lodged,  melted  and  dropped  the  loads  of  stone  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  northward.  Similar  aggregations  of  boulders  occur  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Will  county,  at  points  where  eddies  would  have  been  likely 
to  detain  the  ice  floes.  I  have  suspected  that  this  Goose  Lake  channel  was 
formerly  the  main  channel  of  the  Kankakee,  which  thus  met  the  DesPlaines 
only  four  miles  above  Morris ;  but  I  have  not  collected  sufficient  data  to  decide 
the  point. 

The  bed  of  *'  potter's  clay,''  worked  near  the  southwest  bank  of  Goose  Lake, 
and  lying  "  near  the  level  of  the  fire  day,''  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  58)  owes  its  origin 
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and  deposition  to  river  action,  though  principally  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
shales  and  fire  clays  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Daring  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  remains  of  a  Mastodon  were  found  at  Tur- 
ner's strippings,  about  three  miles  east  of  Morris,  under  eighteen  inches  of 
black  mucky  soil,  and  about  four  feet  of  yellowish  loam,  and  resting  on  about 
a  foot  of  hard  blue  clay  which  covered  the  coal.  The  bones  were  badly  de- 
cayed, and  most  of  them  were  broken  up  and  thrown  away  by  the  miners ;  of 
the  remainder,  Mr.  Joseph  Even,  of  Morris,  with  his  usual  zeal  for  science,  ob- 
tained and  presented  to  the  State  Cabinet,  a  part  of  a  thigh  bone,  a  fragment 
of  a  lower  jaw,  three  teeth,  and  a  few  of  the  small  bones.  The  locality  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  river  bottom,  and,  in  the  lack  of  personal  observation,  I  am 
uncertain  whether  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  bones  indicates  that  the 
animal  was  mired  and  died  here,  or  to  suppose  that  the  carcass  was  deposited 
here  by  the  river. 

The  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this  county  are  too  sofl  and  too  readily  disinte- 
grated to  allow  of  the  preservation  of  any  scratches  that  may,  at  any  time,  have 
been  impressed  upon  their  surface ;  so  that,  although  we  find  in  the  gravel 
very  numerous  scratched  and  polished  pebbles  and  boulders,  it  is  within  only  a 
very  small  area  that  striated  and  polished  rock  surfaces  have  been  noticed.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  at  Waters's 
quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  smoothly  polished  surfaces  have  been  frequently 
met  with.  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16,  township  34  north,  range 
8  east,  Collins's  run  exposes  a  small  surface  of  the  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  upon  which  are  plainly  marked  three  sets  of  striae,  running,  by 
compass,  north  30°  east,  north  37°  east,  and  north  50°  east.  In  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  of  the  same  township,  the  surface  of  the  black  slaty  shale 
which  overlies  the  coal  at  Pettys's  shaft,  is  scratched  and  polished  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  these  three  localities,  however,  are  all  within  the  old  river  valley, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  predicate  upon  these  facts  the  conclusion  that  those 
scratchings  and  polishings  are  attributable  to  glacial  action.  In  fact,  these  and 
some  other  circumstances  give  some  reason  for  assuming  that  they  are  results 
of  river  action  alone.  At  the  coal  mine,  we  find  the  outer  portion  of  the  shale, 
next  to  the  creek  bank,  broken  up  for  several  feet,  and  thoroughly  mingled 
with  the  drifted  materials  which  here  form  an  overlying  bank  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  grinding  of  the  surface,  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  the  action  of  the  creek  while  at  its  former  level.  But,  while  allow- 
ing that,  in  these  particular  cases,  river  agencies  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
observed  phenomena,  we  must  also  record  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Drift 
gravel  of  large  and  small  boulders  unquestionably  planed  and  striated  by  glacial 
action.     These  are  especially  abundant  along  the  MaEon. 

—25 
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The  True  Brift^  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  conaists,  mainly,  of  the 
tough  blue  "  boulder  clay,''  with  pebbles  and  boulders,  sometimes  also  including 
fragments  of  wood,  overlaid  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  with  gravel,  and  under- 
laid, so  far  as  known,  with  a  bed  of  '*  hard-pan/'  and  a  water-bearing  quick- 
sand which  has  thus  far  prevented  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying  materials. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  contrary,  shows  but  little  boulder-clay, 
this  being  replaced  by  a  heavy  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  Township  34  north, 
range  6  east,  has  no  known  outcrop  of  rock,  and  wells  near  its  south  line  have 
reached  depths  of  forty-eight,  fifty  and  fifly-two  feet,  before  meeting  the  quick- 
sand. Townships  31  and  32,  of  the  same  range,  and  so  much  of  33  as  lies 
south  of  the  river,  together  with  toWnships  31  and  32,  range  7  east,  possess  no 
outcrop  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of  the  Drift  is  not  known.  At  Gardner,  in  sec- 
tion 9,  township  31  north,  range  8  east,  the  Drift  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  deep  at  the  coal  shaft.  At  Braceville,  section  25,  township  32  north, 
range  8  east,  it  was  found  to  be  forty-four  feet  deep.  Going  northward  into 
townships  33,  in  ranges  7  and  8,  it  rapidly  thins  out,  owing  partly  to  the  down- 
ward slope  of  the  surface,  partly  to  the  upwaii-d  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks,  which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  northern  part  of  these  town- 
ships. Much  of  the  ''coal  land''  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris  is 
bare  of  drift,  having  been  stripped  by  the  old  river.  To  the  northward,  how- 
ever, through  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  the  gravel  and  boulder-clay  lie, 
in  some  places;  forty  feet  deep.  Township  34  north,  range  8  east,  is  deeply 
buried  in  Drift;  at  Minooka,  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  a  well- 
boring  found  one  hundred  feet  of  gravel  overlying  the  shaly  limestone  of  the 
Cincinnati  group. 

Roch    Formations. 

Coal  Measures, — The  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  county.  The  outcrops,  however,  are  so  disconnected,  and 
the  beds  so  irregular,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  general  section 
to  represent  connectedly  all  the  outcrops.  Apparently,  the  higher  beds  ex- 
posed in  the  county  are  those  which  outcrop  near  the  old  coal  openings  on  the 
Waupecan,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20,  township  33  north,  range  7 
east.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  outcrop  of  beds  above  the  coal,  and  did  not 
learn  whether  any  were  seen  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mine.  Near  the  out- 
crop, a  foot  of  coal  was  left  as  a  working  roof.  The  seam  is  five  feet  thick, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  fire  clay.  It  is  coal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section. 
The  connection  below  is  not  exposed,  but,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  floor  of 
the  seam,  not  over  ten  feet,  we  came  upon  a  coarse,  ferruginous,  shaly  sand- 
stone, filled  with  fragments  of  Lepidodendran,  Calamites,  Neuropteris  hirsutaj 
etc.,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  coaly  matter.    Of  this  bed,  there  is  a  low. 
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nearly  continuous  outcrop  for  a  mile  up  the  streanij  the  last  spot  obseryed  being 
at  "  Hog-grove  quarry/'  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28.  At  the  road 
crossing,  about  half  a  mile  down  the  creek  from  the  coal  mine,  the  sandstone 
rises  a  little,  and  exposes  about  six  feet  of  blue  and  black  shales,  filled  with 
small  Mollusca  of  the  genera  Pleurotomaria,  MacrocheiluSy  EuomphaluSj  Ortho' 
cerasy  NucuUz,  Aviculopecteny  ProductuSy  ChoneteSj  Semipronites,  etc.,  and  yield- 
ing some  small  remains  of  fish,  such  as  Petrodus  occidentalism  and  the  type  of 
the  new  Crustaceon,  Ceratiocaris  f  sinuatusj  M.  and  W.  The  lower  part  of  the 
blue  shale  holds  two  thin  layers  of  rusty  brown  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
which  often  partially  or  wholly  include  shells  of  the  above  named  Mollusca. 
The  upper  part  of  the  black  shale  also  contains  nodules  of  the  same  material^ 
(with  probably  some  phosphate  of  lime,)  but  smaller  and  less  evenly  dbtribu- 
ted ;  the  smaller  of  these  contain  comminuted  scales  and  bones  of  fishes,  and 
judging  from  both  form  and  contents,  are  probably  the  fossil  excrement  of 
larger  fishes.  These  beds,  with  others,  outcrop  at  intervals  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream ;  and  the  following  section  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole: 

FSET. 

1.  Sandy  shale ....  5 

2.  Blue  clay  shale 3 

3.  Fissile  sandstone 75 

4.  Blue  clay  shale,  with  iron  nodules 2  to  5 

6.  Black  shale,  top  slaty,  with  small  nodules,  bottom  very  fragile 2  **  3 

6.  Gone-in-cone,  locally  becoming  a  solid  limestone ^   *M^ 

7.  Soft  olive  shale 1^ 

8.  Solid  gritty  sandstone 1 

Another  outcrop,  on  nearly  the  same  horizon,  occurs  on  Morgan  creek,  from 
the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  8  east,  to  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  25, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east.  The  strata  are  here  very  irregular  in  thick- 
ness^ but  the  following  section  gives  an  average  representation  of  the  exposed 
outcrop : 

nxT.    ur. 

1.  Ironstone  conglomerate,  (local) 6 

2.  Sandstone 8 

3.  Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  large  ironstones 3to4 

4.  Gone-in-eone,  running  into  massive  limestone 2to6 

5.  Olive  shales,  changing  into  concretionary  argillaceous  limestone 6  **  7 

6.  Soft  black  shale 2  **  3 

7.  Blue  clay  shale.... 9 

8.  Coal  No.  8? 2 

9.  White  fire  clay ? 

Small  quantities  of  coal  have  been  mined  at  this  seam  at  several  points 
along  the  limited  outcrop.    The  latest  opening  was  by  Mr.  Herald,  for  his  own 
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nso,  jast  back  of  his  house,  on  section  1,  township  32  north,  range  7  east.  The 
coal  was  said  to  be  good  house  fuel,  but  rather  soft;  none  could  be  found  at 
the  time  of  my  yisit.  The  argillaceous  limestone  of  No.  5,  of  this  section, 
generally  contains  numerous  shells  of  the  genera  Productm^  AihyrU,  Terebra- 
ttday  etc.,  and  some  fragments  of  orinoids.  The  coal  apparently  holds  the  po- 
sition of  the  thin  coal  which  locally  underlies  No.  56  of  the  LaSalle  county 
section.     (See  Vol.  iii,  p.  267.) 

The  outcrop  along  the  Mazon  appears  nearly  continuous,  but  still  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  connection  of  the  above  beds  with  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream.     The  strata  there  deyeloped  consist  of  very 
variable  sandy  clay  shales  and  sandstones,  in  some  places  becoming  nearly 
pure  day  shales,  but  containing  many  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron.     Pine 
Blufif,  at  the  lowermost  crossing  of  the  Mazon,  is  composed  of  about  forty 
feet  of  heavily  bedded,  but  rather  fissile  sandstone,  partly  nearly  white,  partly 
highly  ferrug'nous.    Less  than  a  mile  up  the  creek,  the  lower  part  of  this  bed 
changes  to  highly  argillaceous  sandy  shales,  with  occasional  streaks  and  nodules 
of  sandstone.     The  section  is  not  quite  continuous,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  to  separate  these  latter  beds  from  the  ferruginous  sandy  shales, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  of  section  24,  of  township  33  north,  range  7  east, 
which  contain  large  numbers  of  the  fossiliferous  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
for  which  this  locality  has  become  famous.     Besides  the  many  species  of  ferns, 
which  are  named  in  Mr.  Lesquereux's  report,  in  this  volume,  the  nodules  also 
contain  the  fossil  insects,  Miamia  Bronsoni^  Jd.  Danm^  Ilemerutia  occidentalism 
Chre8tot€S,laptdea,  MylacrU  anihracophila^  Megathentomum  pustulatum^  Euphe" 
merites  nmplex,  E.  gigas,  E.  affinu;  the  Myriapods,  Euphoberia  armigera,  E.f 
major ^  Anihracerpes  typus;  the  Arachnids,  Eoxorpius  carbonartus,  Hazonia 
Woodiana  ;  the  Crustaceans,  AnthrapaUemon  gracilis^  Polstoccais  typus,  Acan-- 
ihotebon  Event,  A,  SHmptoni^  A.  uuequaHs,  Euproops  Danse,  EurypteruSj  (iin* 
thnxoonectesj)  Maxonensis;  the  Worm,  Palceocampa  anthrax;  the  Salamander,  An^ 
phibamus  grandtceps,  with  three  or  four  nndeseribed  Fish  and  Ostracoid  Crusta- 
ceans.    It  is  thus  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  Carbonifor* 
0118  Articulates  ever  discovered,  if  not  the  richest. 

These  nodules  range  from  about  two  to  about  ten  feet  above  the  main  coal 
seam  of  all  this  region,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  the  soft,  blue 
clay  shales,  filled  with  fossil  plants,  which,  at  most  points,  overlie  this  seam. 

About  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream,  coal  has  been  dug  in  the  bed  and  banks 
of  the  stream,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Still  farther  south,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  19,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  a  shaft  was  recently 
sunk,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Burt,  upon  the  creek  bottom,  starting  at  about  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.    The  section  is  as  follows : 
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nxT.     IN. 

Blue  clay  and  sandy  shale,  with  ferns , 20 

Coal 8 

Soft  black  shale 6to8 

Fire  clay,  with  rootlets 6  **  8 

Hard,  sandy  clay 8 

Fireclay , 2  5 

At  this  place^  the  ooal  is  about  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
Near  the  water  level,  an  o&hoot  from  the  main  seam,  about  seven  inches 
thick,  is  exposed  in  the  bank  j  the  shales  immediately  over  it  afforded  a  few 
plants. 

Near  the  center  of  section  18,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  Mr.  John 
Holderman's  artesian  well  has  afforded  the  following  section,  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Henry,  who  had  charge  of  the  boring : 

nsKT. 

Gravel 15 

Sandstone ^     84 

Coal 8 

Sandy  shale 88 

Limestone 186 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  gives  the  sandstone  as  immediately  over- 
lying the  coal.  This  condition  of  the  seam  has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  only  in  a  shaft  recently  sunk  near  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
9  of  the  same  township,  and  in  one  shaft  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Will  county. 

Mr.  Henry  has  also  furnished  me  the  section  of  the  well  bored  by  him  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Morris,  from  which  an  abundance  of  water  is  now 
flowing,  as  follows : 

rSXT.   IK. 

Shale,  with  sandstone  layers 63 

Coal 2    10 

Fireclay 4 

Shales  and  clays 100 

Hard  lunestone,  "Trenton." 200 

White  sandstone,  "St  Peters." 87 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morris,  the 
ooal  outcrops  in  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  stretch  of  low  land  about 
one  mile  to  the  northward.  The  overlying  beds  are  here  mostly  blue  clay 
shales,  with  occasional  irregular  layers  of  sandstone.  The  iron  nodules,  above 
mentioned,  occur  here  at  the  same  level,  but  not  in  so  great  numbers  as  at  the 
Mason  locality.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal  frequently  yield  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  fossil  ferns  and  other  plants.  The  following  section  of 
the  seam  and  its  overlying  beds  was  obtained  at  the  shaft  of  Messrs.  Symonds 
&  Jones,  just  south  of  the  railroad  station  at  Morris : 
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RET. 

Boulder  clay 8 

Ferruginous  sandstone 1 

Shale 20 

Shaly  sandstone 19 

Shale,  filled  with  fossil  ferns 12 

Goal 8 

Soft  slaty  coal 1 

Fireclay 8 

In  the  north  part  of  township  33  north,  range  6  east,  the  shaly  sandstones, 
overlying  this  seam,  are  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  every  little  run  which  cuts 
away  the  soil  from  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  and  fragments  of  them  are 
found  scattered  just  below  the  surface  over  the  whole  lower  flat. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  with  miners  that  another  seam  of  eoal 
could  be  found,  by  sinking  shaHs  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  working.  This 
is  not  impossible,  at  points  farther  from  the  outcrop ;  but  at  Morris,  and  to  the 
eastward,  the  coal  lies  directly  upon  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  with  only  four  or 
five  feet  of  fire  clay  to  separate  them.    This  is  shown  at  several  points. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  seam  had  formerly  extended,  in  its  full  thickness, 
much  further  northward;  but  two  wells,  one  in  section  27,  and  the  other  in 
section  13,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  after  passing  through  the  fossili- 
ferous  shales  which  overlie  the  coal,  met  with  only  about  ten  inches  of  soflb 
coaly  shale,  underlaid  by  a  few  inches  of  greenish  clay  shale,  with  small  rounded 
grains  of  calcareous  (?)  matter,  (probably  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,) 
which  rested  upon  the  solid  limestones  of  the  Trenton.  The  artesian  boring  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  33 
north,  range  8  east,  after  passing  through  fortyx^even  feet  of  the  sandstone  and 
clay  shales  which,  everywhere  to  the  southward  of  that  point,  overlie  the  coal, 
passed  directly  into  a  solid  limestone  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the  Trenton 
group.  From  these  and  similar  facts,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ent line  of  workings  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  original  outline  of  de- 
posit of  the  true  coal  seam,  while  beyond  this  line,  only  occasional  small  outly- 
ing patches  will  ever  be  found,  though  thin  layers  of  coaly  shale  may  be  met 
with  some  miles  further  northward.  On  the  AuSable  creek,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  county  line,  small  quantities  of  coaly  shale  and  cannel  coal  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  probably  of  no  practical  value,  and  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Morris  seam. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  AuSable,  however,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  19,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  there  is  a  peculiar  outcrop  of  proba- 
bly the  lower  seam.  We  have  here  a  seam  of  coal  twenty-eight  inches  thick i 
with  a  floor  of  fire  clay  at  least  six  feet  thick,  and  a  roof  of  black  shale  which 
is,  at  the  outcrop,  quite  solid  and  a  foot  thick ;  but,  at  the  shaft,  perhaps  fifty 
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yards  distant,  it  thickens  to  between  five  and  six  feet,  and  becomes  quite  soft. 
This  shale  has  yielded  a  few  small  Diseinx  and  Lingulsa,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  fish  scales ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  position  in  the  series. 
The  bed  seems  to  be  but  a  small  outlier,  covering  only  a  few  acres,  as  borings 
to  the  southward  and  westward  have  failed  to  find  any  continuation  of  the  bed 
in  these  directions,  while  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  the  shales  and  lime- 
stones of  the  Lower  Silurian,  outcrop  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  I  am  still 
uncertain  whether  this  is  a  locally  peculiar  condition  of  the  main  seam,  or  lies 
above  or  below  it.  If  it  be  the  main  seam,  the  black  roof  shales  are  probably 
the  equivalent  of  the  bed  mentioned  in  the  LaSalle  county  section  as  lying 
there  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  coal ;  but  no  other  outcrop  of  it  has  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  Grundy,  though  it  appears  in  Wilson's  shaft  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county. 

Another  peculiar  outcrop,  of  uncertain  connections,  is  along  the  Kankakee, 
from  the  east  line  of  the  county  to  the  "  Head  of  the  Illinois,''  in  section  36, 
township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  the  river  has  cut  through  some  fifty 
feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Goal  Measures,  including  a  thin  seam  of 
coal,  and  has  reached  the  underlying  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
A  few  indistinct  plants  have  been  met  with  in  the  sandstone,  but  in  too  poor 
condition  for  specific  determination.  The  following  section  was  taken  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  exposure  as  above 
named: 

^  nxT.  IN. 

1.  Soil  and  gravel 2 

2.  Boulder  cli^ 2 

8.     Dark  purplish  shaly  clay 2 

4.  Ferruginous  shale 8 

6.  Coal 10 

6.  Coaly  shale,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone 8  to  10 

7.  Sandstone • «• e 

8.  Qypsiferous  clay 8 

9.  Olive  shales 8 

10.  Ash  colored  shales,  with  limestone  nodules 8 

11.  Limestone  of  Cincinnati  group 

In  other  parts  of  the  outcrop,  the  ash  colored  shales,  No.  10,  contain  as  many 
as  six  distinct  layers  of  the  limestone  nodules,  which  appear  like  good  material 
for  making  hydraulic  cement.  The  sandstone  No.  7,  thickens  to  the  south- 
ward, aud  forms  at  least  fifteen  feet  of  the  blu£f  at  Schoonmaker's  ford,  on  the 
county  line,  where  it  contains  many  spherical  concretions,  both  large  and  small, 
and  a  few  indistinct  Lepidodendra  and  Calamites,  The  coaly  shales.  No.  6, 
become  more  carbonaceous  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally  are  replaced  by  a 
true  coal,  which,  with  No.  5,  forms  a  layer  which  is  known  in  the  neighbor- 
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liood  tf  tlie  Scboonmaker  coal,  and  is  found  to  be  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick  at 
Schoonmaker'fl  shaft,  near  the  center  of  section  7,  township  33  north,  range  9 
east.  Its  relation  to  other  seams  are  still  doubtful.  (See  further,  Report  on 
Will  county.) 

In  ascending  the  DesPlaines  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  the 
sandstone  of  the  above  section,  No.  7,  is  found  at  intervals  for  about  two  miles 
on  the  south  bank,  but  does  not  cross  the  river  above  the  "feeder  "  aqueduct, 
at  Old  Kankakee. 

The  outline  of  the  Goal  Measures  in  this  county,  may  be  roughly  stated  as  a 
line  running  from  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  with  some  varia- 
tions, in  an  east  southeast  course  to  the  mine  on  AuSable  creek,  just  above  the 
railroad ;  thence,  southeasterly  to  the  Goose  Lake  slough,  and  easterly  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lake ;  thence,  northerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee. 

Cincinnati  Group, — ^The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  this  group  outcrop  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  showing  most  prominently  upon  the  high 
ground  between  Goose  Lake  and  the  Head  of  the  Illinois.  This  outcrop  con- 
sists of  coarsely  granular,  highly  fossiliferous,  ferruginous  limestones,  readily 
disintegrated  by  the  weather,  which  have  been  used,  to  some  extent,  for  fences. 
This  outcrop  continues  southward  for  about  a  mile,  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
north  half  of  Goose  Lake,  the  south  half  being  underlaid  with  coal.  At  the 
ford  of  the  Kankakee,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  34 
north,  range  8  east,  beds  of  soft  blue  shaly  limestone,  which  probably  lie  near 
the  base  of  this  group,  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  show  little  upon 
the  bank,  and  contain  but  few  and  indistinct  fossils. 

From  the  bed  of  the  canal,  a  half  mile  west  of  Dresden,  there  were  thrown 
out  considerable  quantities  of  a  heavy,  but  rather  cellular  ferruginous  limestone, 
in  heavy  layers,  probably  belonging  below  the  beds  above  mentioned.  The  out- 
crop at  this  point,  did  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  Over  most  of  the  county, 
north  of  the  Illinois,  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits  cover  the  country  so 
deeply  as  to  allow  of  outcrops  only  along  the  streams.  In  ascending  the  Au- 
Sable creek  from  the  railroad,  we  frequently  see  scattered  fragments  of  the 
shaly  limestones  of  this  group,  but  meet  with  no  outcrop  until  we  approach  the 
middle  of  section  3,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  small  quantities  of 
stone  have  been  quarried  for  wells  and  under-pinnings.  From  this  point  there 
is  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop  to  some  distance  above  the  county  line.  Fossils 
are  numerous,  such  as  Chxtetes  lycoperdon^  Pleurotomaria  hiltx,  Orthis  testudt" 
naria,  Leptoma  sericea,  Amhonychia  radicUa,  Galymene  sencfriaj  etc.  These  beds 
were  struck  at  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  boring  through  the  boulder  clay  at  Mi- 
nooka. 

A  small  outcrop  of  rock  of  this  age  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  Collins's  run,  a 
branch  of  the  AuSable,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  of  the  same 
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towDBhip.  The  rock  here  \b  a  rather  more  solid  limestone,  breaking  irregu- 
larly, and  containing  but  few  fossils.  It  is  reported  that  similar  small  outcrops 
occur  farther  up  this  run,  but  they  have  not  been  opened,  so  as  to  know  whether 
stone  of  any  value  can  be  obtained.  Similar  outcrops  wore  observed  in  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  near  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  township  34  north ^ 
range  7  east.  In  the  borings  about  Morris,  only  a  few  feet  of  beds  which  can 
be  referred  to  this  group  are  found  between  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  under- 
lying Trenton  limestone,  and  to  the  northward  of  that  place,  no  such  beds  have 
been  found. 

Trenton  Limestone, — The  two  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  this  county  are 
limestones  of  the  Trenton  group,  probably  near  its  top.  The  principal  one  is 
near  the  center  of  section  24,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  where  Mr.  H. 
Waters  has,  for  some  years,  quarried  stone  for  building  and  for  making  lime. 
The  top  layers  of  the  quarry  are  thin,  and  somewhat  stained  with  iron.  Be- 
low these,  the  rock  is  a  heavily  bedded,  gray  or  light  drab,  fine  grained,  clink- 
ing limestone,  not  very  rich  in  fossil,  but  yielding  some  good  specimens  of  Re* 
ceptacuHteSy  lUsentu,  Strophomena,  Leptseruiy  Orthu^  DUcina^  Murchisonia,  Or^ 
ihocerasy  etc.  These  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  without 
exposing  any  other  layers;  but  it  is  said  that  at  one  point  the  drill  passed 
into  a  pocket  of  a  sofler  black  material,  which  strengthened  the  owner's  pre- 
vious opinion  that  the  coal  seam  extended  under  his  quarry.  Possibly  this 
may  have  been  a  small  deposit  of  carbonaceous  material  analagous  to  the  petro- 
leum which  this  rock  has  yielded  in  small  quantities  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
LaSalle.  These  beds  contain  small  portions  of  pyrite  (sulphid  of  iron)  dis 
seminated  through  the  whole  mass.  There  were  also  occasional  streaks  of  soft 
clay.  The  quarry  has  exposed  two  sets  of  crevices,  one  tending  south  45° 
west,  and  the  other  south  35°  east.  These  crevices  are  filled  with  a  fine  day 
of  very  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  limestone,  through  which  are  sparsely  dis- 
seminated small  crystals  of  blende  (sulphid  of  zinc,)  with  occasional  pyramidal 
crystals  of  pyrite ;  no  galenite  has  been  observed. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  rock  are  in  the  beds  of  the  AuSable,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  yoke-like  bend  of  the  stream,  in  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  town  34  north,  range  8  east,  and  consist  of  small  patches 
of  a  thin-bedded,  fine-grained  limestone,  containing  but  few  fossils. 

In  the  Morris  boring,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

St.  Peters  Sandstone. — This  rock  has  been  struck  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Morrs,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  region,  has  furnished  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  artesian 
water. 
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Economical      Geology. 

Under  thin  head  we  have  to  consider  coal,  potter's  clay,  brick,  building  stone, 
lime,  hydraulic  lime,  iron  ore  and  water. 

Coalf  as  already  stated,  underlies  fully  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  seam 
averaging  about  three  feet,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  field.  It  is  very  large- 
ly worked  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris,  by  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shatls— twice  as  many  are  now  deserted— varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
foot  in  depth,  and  several  extensive  "  strippings."  Some  of  these  strippings 
uncover  coal  thirty  inches  thick,  which  is  about  the  average  thickness  in  this 
neighborhood ;  while  others,  on  the  borders  of  the  outcrop,  find  not  more  than 
olght<Joii  Inches.  West  of  Nettle  creek  timber,  no  shafts  have  been  opened, 
thougli  the  seam  cannot  be  anywhere,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  more  than 
ttlghty  foot  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  in  most  places  much  less  than  that. 
A  well  on  Oon.  Birnoy's  place,  four  miles  west  of  Morris,  stopped,  at  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  in  soil,  blue  day  shales,  apparently  only  a  few  feet  above  the 

uoal. 

A  umallor  oluHter  of  shalla  and  strippings  is  found  to  the  south  and  west 
of  (iooiiii  lake,  with  the  average  thickness  of  full  thirty  inches.  At  a  stripping 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  12,  town  33  north,  range  8  east^  the  bed  is 
locally  tlilckened  to  over  four  feet,  but  contains,  near  ite  center,  a  hearj  band 
of  crystalline  carbonate  of  iron  and  lime,  with  much  disseminated  pyrite.  The 
coal  covers  the  bottom  of  the  south  half  of  Goose  lake. 

This  seam  is  also  worked  at  Braceville,  (section  25,  town.  32  north,  range  8 
east,)  by  a  shaft  ninety-eight  feet  deep,  and  in  section  26  of  the  same  town- 
ship, by  a  shaft  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  At  Gardner,  (section  4,  town.  31 
north,  range  8  cast,)  it  is  worked  by  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township,  three  or  four  shafts,  of  about  sixty 
feet  each,  work  this  seam  in  its  usual  condition ;  but  one,  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  25,  finds  a  roof  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with  heavy  iron-stone  con- 
cretions covering  about  three  feet  of  a  very  pure  "  block  coal,''  with  much  min- 
eral charcoal  in  the  partings.  Both  the  coal  and  the  accompanying  beds,  at  the 
mine  on  AuSable  creek,  closely  resemble  the  conditions  found  here ;  and  at  both  * 
points  I  have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  they  represent  a  local  change  of 
the  main  seam,  or  are  portions  of  a  lower  seam  which  is  only  occasionally  pre- 
sent.    I  at  present  favor  the  former  view. 

The  upper  seams,  which  have  been  worked  upon  the  Waupecan  creek,  and 
upon  the  Mazon,  near  the  mouth  of  Johnny  run,  apparently  occur  over  only 
small  areas  at  either  locality;  and  elsewhere,  whenever  met  with,  they  have 
proved  to  be  irregular  seams,  locally  quite  thick,  but  often  running  out  to  a  mere 
streak  of  coaly  matter,  and  even  disappearing  altogether.    It  is  probable  that 
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the  Waupecan  bed  is  nearly  exhausted,  but  other  portions  of  the  seam  will  pro- 
bably be  found  farther  southward,  if  borings  or  shafts  should  be  sunk.  The 
Mazon  seam  is,  apparently,  the  equivalent  of  a  seam  which,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  coal-field,  in  the  Wabash  valley,  is  usually  too  thin  to  work,  except  at  a 
single  point,  where  it  reaches  twenty-two  inches.  Still,  as  it  lies  near  the  sur- 
face, and  is  reputed  to  be  good  fuel,  it  will  probably  be  mined,  to  some  extent, 
as  population  increases  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  outcrops  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  exact  data  as  to  the  dips,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  seam  lies  at  a  greater  depth  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  any 
where  so  deep  as  that.  Whenever^  therefore,  any  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  becomes  so  thickly  settled  as  to  create  any  considerable  demand 
for  coal,  it  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  without  much  difficulty.  This  seam  is 
of  pretty  constant  thickness,  at  every  point  where  it  has  been  opened,  and  the 
miner  can  rely  upon  finding  a  paying  thickness  of  coal  at  almost  any  point  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  even  if  he  sink  his  shaft  without  the  usual  preliminary 
boring.  At  many  points,  also,  one  or  more  of  the  upper  seams  would  be  found 
much  nearer  the  surface,  with  from  two  to  nine  feet  of  coal. 

In  the  openings  of  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  miner  is  often  troubled  with 
'^ faults''  and  '^  rolls,''  which  interrupt  the  regularity  and  even  the  continuity 
of  the  seam.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  field,  near  Morris  and  to  the  east- 
ward, the  dip  of  the  seam  is  very  variable  and  irregular,  which  greatly  inter- 
feres with  the  drainage  of  the  mines  in  many  cases.  Much  of  this  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  irregularity  of  the  denuded  surface  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
upon  which  the  coal  was  deposited;  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  been  led 
to  consider  the  contortions  as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone by  solution  in  subterranean  streams  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal.  This 
is  the  only  solution  which  I  can  devise  for  the  reported  condition  of  the  seam, 
in  a  shaft  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Jugtown  pottery.  In  this  neighborhood, 
the  seam  is  generally  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  but,  in  the  shaft 
referred  to,  it  was  found  forty  feet  down,  and  after  yielding  about  three  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  coal  ceased  abruptly,  on  all  sides. 

So  far  as  known,  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  county  contains  more  or  less  pyrite 
— ^^  sulphur,''  of  the  miners — and  streaks  of  oalcite ;  but  this  is  so  variable,  even 
in  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  mine,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  products  of  the  different  shafts.  "Stripped"  coal 
is  always  inferior  to  that  from^a  shaft  of  considerable  depth,  from  its  greater 
exposure  to  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences.  As  a  whole,  the  product  of 
the  main  seam  is  a  fine  steam  and  grate  coal,  and  is  largely  shipped  to  the  Chi- 
cago market,  the  distance  being  only  sixty-two  miles.  The  Waupecan  coal,  not 
now  mined,  is  said  to  have  made  much  less  "  clinker"  than  the  lower  seam,  but 
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its  yield  of  ash  was  very  much  greater,  being  from  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  the  lower  seam  is  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 

Brick. — There  are  several  large  brick-yards  near  Morris,  which  mannfacture 
brick  from  the  decomposed  shales  which  overlie  the  lower  coal.  As  these  beds 
contain  considerable  calcareous  matter,  the  brick  arc  not  very  firm,  and  do  not 
stand  the  weather  well.  It  would  appear  probable  that  the  fire  clay  below  the 
coal  would  make  a  better  article.  This  has  not  been  tried  at  Morris,  but  at  the 
Gardner  coal  shaft  the  manufacture  has  been  recently  commenced.  The  fire 
clay,  and  soil  clay  shales  underlying  it,  are  said  to  be  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and 
so  much  of  these  beds  as  may  be  oonvenient,  in  mining  the  coal,  is  dug  out  and 
used  promiscuously.  Without  thorough  gtinding,  therefore,  in  the  pug-mill, 
the  bricks  are  variable  in  character  and  irregular  in  burning. 

Potter's  Clay. — ^The  only  bed  known  and  worked,  is  that  previously  noticed, 
as  occurring  near  the  west  end  of  Goose  lake,  and  extensively  used,  at  Jug- 
town,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  good  grade  of  domestic  earthenware,  together 
with  drain-tile  and  sewer-pipes.  The  bed  consists  of  more  or  less  thoroughly 
decomposed  clay  shale  and  fire  clay  of  the  Goal  Measures,  containing  many 
fragments  of  coal,  thoroughly  mingled,  and  deposited  in  a  low  part  of  the  old 
rivor  channel,  which  contains  Goose  lake,  by  the  current  of  the  river  which 
formerly  flowed  there.  The  mixed  character  of  the  materials  has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  potters.  The  bed  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  fifteen 
feet. 

Building  Stone. — ^The  only  considerable  source  of  building  stone  in  this 
county  is  Waters's  quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  in  Saratoga,  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  Morris.  This  yields  an  abundance  of  a  light  gray  or  drab,  massive 
limestone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  for  foundation  walls,  and  in  a  few 
oases  also  for  the  superstructures.  It  appears  fitted  to  stand  the  weather  as 
well  as  any  ordinary  stone.    It  is  said  to  dress  well. 

The  Cincinnati  group,  along  the  AuSable  creek,  near  the  county  line,  yields 
small  quantities  of  stone  for  wells  and  foundations,  but  nothing  suitable  for  su- 
perstructures. Beds  of  the  same  group  upon  the  northern  side  of  Goose  Lake, 
have  been  quarried  slightly,  for  similar  purposes. 

Upon  the  bank  of  Waupecan  creek,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east^  Mr.  Starr  has  quarried  small  quantities  of  a 
very  solid  limestone,  No.  6,  of  the  Waupecan  section,  as  given  above. 

A  sandstone,  representing  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  same  section,  has  been  quar- 
ried to  some  extent  for  foundations,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  at  Hog- 
grove  quarry,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction ;  though  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  crumbles  rapidly.  The  same  defect  exists  in  the  sandstone  of  Pine 
Bluff. 
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All  defioienoies  in  this  respect,  however,  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the 
neighboring  quarries  of  Joliet. 

Lime, — The  limestone  of  Waters's  quarry  is  burned  for  lime  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  is  said  to  furnish  a  very  good  article,  though  care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  from  the  kiln  the  more  ferruginous  layers.  ^ 

Hydraulic  Lime, — The  only  hydraulic  limestone  found  in  the  county  occurs 
in  nodules  along  the  Kankakee,  and  in  very  small  quantity.  The  abundant 
supply  of  this  material  from  LaSalle  county,  makes  these  deposits  valueless. 

Builder^ 8  Sand  can  be  obtained  in  limitless  quantities  from  the  sand  ridges 
of  the  river  valley.  From  one  of  these  ridges,  about  one  mile  south  of  Morris, 
large  quantities  of  road  gravel  are  also  obtained. 

L'on  Ore, — ^The  ironstone  nodules  (carbonate  of  iron)  of  the  Mazon  and  Wau- 
pecan,  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  a  furnace ;  and  the  bog-ore,  no- 
ticed near  Waters's  limestone  quarry,  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  either  quan- 
tity or  quality. 

Water, — ^In  a  dry  season,  large  portions  of  this  county  are  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water.  In  ordinary  seasons,  wells  running  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into 
the  top  of  the  Drift,  supply  all  needs;  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
reliable  wells  can  be  obtained  only  by  passing  through  the  boulder  clay  to  the 
underlying  quicksand.  The  lower  seam  of  coal  is  everywhere  accompanied  by 
an  abundance  of  water,  which  is  pure  and  good,  until  the  working  of  the  coal 
exposes  the  accompanying  pyrite  to  decomposition.  A  well  recently  bored  at 
the  tile  factory  in  Jugtown,  struck  the  coal  at  about  thirty  feet,  and  gave  exit 
to  a  strong  stream  of  water  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Small 
springs  of  similar  character  are  said  to  accompany  the  supposed  line  of  outcrop 
of  this  coal  seam,  along  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace,  from  Mazon  creek  nearly 
to  the  Morris  bridge.  A  very  strong  spring  of  this  character  flows  from  be- 
neath the  Drifb  gravel,  over  the  black  shale.  No.  3,  of  the  Upper  Mazon  section, 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  32  north,  range  8  east,  leaving 
a  heavy  white  deposit  of  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  shale. 

The  artesian  boring  of  Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  3,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  brings  to  the  surface  a  small,  but 
constant  supply  of  slightly  sulphurous  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Mr. 
John  Holderman's  well,  on  section  18,  of  the  same  township,  has  met  with  no 
flowing  water  at  325  feet,  after  penetrating  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  more  recent  successful  boring  at  Morris,  shows 
that  this  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  that  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  in  LaSalle,  to  the  west,  and  Will,  to  the  east,  the  underlying  St.  Peters 
sandstone  is  full  of  pure  water,  which  is  ready  to  flow  to  the  surface  wherever 
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it  is  tapped.  This  abundant  supply  can  be  reached  anywhere  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  at  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  southern  part,  at 
probably  nowhere  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  and  in  part  of  it,  much  less 
than  that.  Any  one  boring  for  this  in  the  prairie,  where  drainage  cannot 
readily  be  had  in  every  direction,  should  be  careful  to  so  locate  his  well  as  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  certain  residents  of  Iroquois  county,  who  have  allowed  ihe 
surplus  water  of  their  wells  to  saturate  the  soil  of  their  orchards,  and  so  drown 
their  trees. 

^' Gas'' wells  .in  the  boulder  clay  are  known  at  two  localities.  Near  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  3,  township  32  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  Whitton's 
well,  at  twenty  feet,  gave  off  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent  farther  exca- 
vations. Probably  this  flowed  from  some  ancient  soil,  like  the  muck  beds  en- 
countered in  Livingston,  Champaign  and  McLean  counties.  On  section  35, 
township  34  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  Cassel's  well,  at  forty-seven  feet,  gave  off 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  with  so  much  noise  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  blaze  <^  as  high  as  the  house,''  for  some 
fifteen  minutes  afler  being  approached  with  a  lighted  candle.  The  gas  still 
flows  freely,  though  it  is  several  years  since  the  well  was  dug,  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  gravel  has  been  thrown  in  to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  water,  which  was  at 
first  filled  with  quicksand,  brought  up  by  the  ebullition  of  the  gas.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  wells  recently  dug,  about  a  half  a  mile  far- 
ther south.  Near  the  south  line  of  section  22,  in  the  same  township,  on  land 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hodge,  is  a  large  spring  which  constantly  gives  off  bubbles  of 
this  gas.  Springs  of  this  character  have  been  found  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Freeman, 
to  accompany  the  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  of  coal,  in  the  adjoining  part  of 
LaSalle  county,  and  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  partially  indicating  the 
coal  outline  here,  where  the  depth  of  the  Drifl  prevents  actual  observation  of 
its  position. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WILL  COUNTY. 

Will  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cook,  on  the  west  by  Kendall  and 
Grundy,  on  the  south  by  Kankakee,  and  on  the  east  by  Kankakee  and  Cook 
counties,  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  form  is  Tory  irregular,  its  length,  from 
north  to  south,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  miles^  and  its  breadth  from 
twelve  to  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  includes  twenty-three  entire  townships,  and 
two  fractional  townships  along  the  State  line,  the  whole  amounting  to  some- 
thing over  eight  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

This  county  probably  exhibits  as  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface  as  any 
portion  of  the  State  of  equal  extent.  Through  its  western  half  flow  the  Des- 
plaines  and  DuPage  rivers,  with  wide  bottoms,  subject  to  annual  overflows, 
and  underlaid,  at  no  great  depth,  through  nearly  their  whole  extent, 
with  beds  of  limestone,  which  two  causes  combine  to  make  these  bottoms 
exceedingly  fertile,  wherever  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  give  holding-ground 
for  crops. 

The  banks  of  these  rivers,  with  those  of  the  Kankakee,  which  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  being  largely  composed  of  decayed  limestone 
ledges,  and  banks  of  limestone  gravel,  furnish  many  fine  localities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Grrape  and  other  fruits,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Daniels,  E.  H.  Waterman, 
and  others,  are  already  engaged  in  grape  culture,  near  Wilmington,  with  very 
flattering  success. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  some  consider- 
able stretches  of  small  timber  in  its  northern  portion,  where  the  high  land  of 
this  part  of  the  county  begins  to  slope  off  toward  Lake  Michigan.  The  ridges 
are  mainly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  give  good  drainage  to  the  com- 
paratively thin  covering  of  brown  loam,  and  favors  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  while  the  intermediate  stretches  of  lower  ground  possess  a  heavy  black 
mucky  soil,  underlaid  by  clay,  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  corn. 

The  southwestern  corner  of  the  county,  below  the  Kankakee,  is  a  level 
prairie,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  Grand  Prairie,  and  possesses  the  usual 
heavy,  rich,  black  muck,  which  produces  such  immense  crops  of  corn.    Con- 
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siderable  portions  of  this,  however,  are  ocoupied  by  ooal  miners,  this  being  the 
nearest  source  of  supply  for  the  Chicago  coal  market. 

Throughout  the  valley  of  the  DesPlaines,  DuPage  and  Kankakee  rivers, 
the  alluvial  deposits  constantly  remind  the  observer  that  this  county  onoe 
bordered  the  lower  end  and  the  outlets  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  ''  mounds " 
along  the  DesPlaines,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  industry  of  the 
aboriginal  *'  Mound  builders/'  are  evidently  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  old 
western  outlet;  while  the  sandy  ridges  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  apparently 
identical  in  structure  and  in  timber  overgrowth  with  those  now  formed  and 
forming  on  the  shores  of  the  present  lake,  tell  us  of  the  former  existence  of  either 
an  eastern  outlet,  by  the  way  of  either  Deep  creek  or  Salt  creek,  (in  Indiana,) 
and  the  Kankakee,  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  a  lake-like  expansion  of  the 
Kankakee,  before  it  cut  down  through  the  heavy  bedded  Niagara  limestone  and 
the  underlying  shaly  calcareous  sandstones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  which  form 
the  high  blu£f  banks  of  this  river  along  its  course  through  this  county.  These 
sand  ridges  have  been  traced  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Kankakee  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in  Starke  county,  Indiana,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals on  the  north  side  of  it.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  report  upon  Kankakee  county. 

Among  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  DesPlaines  valley,  Mount  Joliet  claims 
especial  attention,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  notorious  by  those  early 
writers  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  "  Moimd-builders,"  who  pre- 
ceded the  Indians  in  the  occupancy  of  the  country,  and  also  because  the  bed  of 
clay  at  its  base  is  now  made  of  considerable  economical  value  in  the  production 
of  brick.  This  bed  is  a  light  drab  homogeneous  clay,  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
thick,  of  either  river  or  lake  origin,  and  is  overlaid  by  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  of  a  limestone  gravel,  formed  from  the  outcrop  of  Niagara  limestone, 
which  is  continuous  for  several  miles  above  this  point.  This  is  probably  only 
a  remnant  of  a  bed  which  formerly  filled  the  whole  valley,  and  was  cut  away 
again  by  river  action  before  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  turned  from 
their  ancient  outlet. 

As  subsequent  in  age  to  this  river  and  lake  alluvium,  we  may  here  refer  to 
the  large  boulders,  which  are  so  abundantly  distributed  over  the  broad  levels 
which  cap  the  first  terrace,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  The  mar 
jority  of  them  are  composed  of  "green-atone,"  or  "trap,"  probably  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  while  the  remainder  furnish  representatives  of  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  metamorphic  rocks.  From  their  position  above  the  black 
soil,  it  is  evident  that  they  floated  to  their  present  position  on  fields  of  ice,  not 
long  before  the  river  retired  to  its  present  lower  level.  They  are  especially 
abundant  at  points  where  the  sur&oe  configuration  shows  that  eddies  would  be 
likely  to  form,  which  would  retain  the  ice-floes  until  they  had  time  to  melt 
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and  drop  the  burdens  of  rock  which  they  had  brought  from  more  northern 


regions. 


Of  the  Drift  proper,  we  see  but  little,  since  the  alluvium  covers  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface.  The  boulder  clay,  however,  with  occasionally  a  patch 
of  conglomerated  sand  and  pebbles,  shows  along  the  Kankakee  for  two  or 
three  miles  below  Wilmington,  and  the  same  beds  are  often  met  with  in  deep 
wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  also  in  the  northwestern  townships 
above  the  DuPage. 

The  gravel  bed  above  the  boulder-clay  is,  at  tfome  points,  more  or  less  com- 
pacted by  a  ferruginous  cement,  so  as  to  form  quite  a  solid  conglomerate.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  is  at  "  Enowlton  Mound,''  about  a  mile  east  of 
Joliet,  along  the  Cut-off  railroad,  where  huge  masses  of  the  conglomerate  lie 
about  in  every  direction,  the  looser  and  finer  underlying  beds  having  been 
shipped  to  Chicago  for  street  improvements.  Traces  of  iron,  in  the  water 
which  leaches  through  the  overlying  soil  and  clay,  give  to  the  gravel  a  cement- 
ing quality,  so  that  it  packs  very  finely  in  the  roadway,  and,  after  a  few  months' 
use,  can  hardly  be  broken  up  with  a  pick.  C.  Enowlton,  Esq.,  of  Joliet,  the 
owner  of  the  mound,  informs  me  that  between  30,000  and  40,000  yards  of  this 
gravel  were  delivered  in  Chicago  during  the  season  of  1869,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$70,000. 

The  rock  formations  of  the  county  are  confined  to  the  Coal  Measures,  the 
Niagara  limestone  and  the  Cincinnati  group. 

Goal  Measures, — ^The  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures  cover  something  less  than 
two  townships  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  They  consist  mainly 
of  fine  grained  sandstones,  clay  shales  and  fire-clays,  accompanied  by  one,  or, 
possibly,  two  seams  of  coal. 

The  outcrop  enters  the  county  near  the  mouth  of  the  DesPlaines  river,  in- 
cludes a  few  sections  about  the  junction  of  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Kankakee, 
passes  south  of  the  latter  river  below  the  feeder-dam,  crosses  the  center  of  sec- 
tion 8,  the  west  half  of  section  17,  the  northwest  corner  of  section  20,  the  east 
halves  of  sections  19  and  30,  the  north  halves  of  sections  32  and  33,  and  the 
west  half  of  section  34,  of  township  33  north,  range  9  east,  and  through  the 
west  half  of  section  3,  the  east  half  of  section  9,  the  west  half  of  section  16, 
the  east  halves  of  sections  20,  29  and  32,  of  township  32  north,  range  9  east" 
to  the  southern  line  of  the  county. 

Two  seams  of  coal  appear  to  exist  in  this  county,  viz.  that  worked  at  tho 
Sohoonmaker  shaft,  in  section  7  of  Wilmington  township,  and  the  main  seam 
of  all  this  region,  which  is  worked  at  all  the  other  mines,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  No.  2  of  the  general  section  of  the  coals  of  tho  Illinois  valley.* 

*See  Oeology  of  Illbois,  vol.  ili.,  p.  5. 
—27 
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The  Schoonmaker  coal  is  locally  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  at  no  place  in 
the  workings  is  it  less  than  eight  feet  thick.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  overlaid 
directly  by  hrown  and  drab  alluvial  clays;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
roof  rock,  the  upper  layers  of  the  coal  are  left  in  place,  the  workings  nowhere 
much  exceeding  six  feet  in  hight.  The  upper  and  lower  benches  are  of  clean 
cubical  coal ;  while  the  central  portion  has  a  very  irregular  fracture,  and  pow- 
ders readily.  As  a  whole,  the  coal  is  impure,  containing  disseminated  pyrite 
and  partings  of  calcite,  and  yielding  a  very  large  proportion  of  ash.  Certain 
portions  of  tKe  bed  are  quite  free  from  all  these  objections;  but,  here  as  else- 
where, no  pains  has  ever  been  taken  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
the  mine  has  consequently  a  bad  reputation,  though  what  is  dug  still  finds  a 
ready  market.  The  floor  of  this  mine  is  composed  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
fire  clay,  resting  upon  a  thin  bedded,  fissile,  carbonaceous,  micaceous  sandstone, 
which  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  in  the  sump. 

This  seam  is  evidently  the  equivalent  and  continuation  of  the  ten-inch  seam 
of  coal,  accompanied  by  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  coaly  shale  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  outcrops  on  the  bluif  of  the  Kankakee,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  mine,  in  the  edge  of  Orundy  county.  Above  the  mine,  in 
section  8  of  the  same  township,  this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  is  said  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  floor  of  a  few  inches 
of  fire  clay  resting  upon  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  coal 
is  here,  of  course,  greatly  deteriorated  by  exposure ;  but  it  is  considerably  used 
by  the  neighboring  farmers.  This  was  the  first  coal  known  in  all  this  region, 
and  has  been  worked  more  or  less  since  a  very  early  date  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  At  Schoonmaker 's  ford,  on  the  county  line,  this  seam  is  recog- 
nized in*  a  band  of  rotton  coaly  shale  at  the  top  of  the  blufi^,  and  is  underlaid 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  ferruginous  and  micaceous  shaly  sandstone, 
accompanied  by  concretionary  nodules,  which  sometimes  contain  fragmentary 
remains  of  Lepidodendron  and  other  plants.  A  short  distance  below  the  ford, 
we  find  this  sandstone  resting  upon  a  few  feet  of  olive  and  ash-colored  shales, 
which,  in  turn,  rest  upon  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Where 
this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  clay 
shale,  with  fossil  ferns,  have  been  reported  as  resting  upon  it,  in  some  oases ; 
but,  below  the  county  line,  it  is  overlaid  only  by  a  thin  bed  of  purplish  shaly 
clay,  entirely  destitute  of  fossils. 

The  extent  of  this  bed  is  supposed  to  be  very  limited,  as  borings  made  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  shaft,  on  the  southward  and  eastward,  have  failed  to  find  it  or 
its  equivalent,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  extend  far  north 
of  the  river.  The  underlying  shaly  sandstone  has  been  met  with  in  small 
patches  as  far  north  as  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  34  north, 
range  9  cast,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  indications  of  ooal.     Along  the  Des- 
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Plaines,  below  this  point,  the  sandstone  lies  partly  upon  the  bottom  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  partly  upon  the  green  shales  at  the  top  of  the  Cincinnati 
group.  It  here  contains  some  remains  of  trees,  one  of  which,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  has  been  mentioned  by  Schoonmaker  as  a  tree  of  "  black  walnut," 
which  in  color  it  very  much  resembles. 

Above  the  feeder  dam  on  the  Kankakee,  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek ;  but,  at  Mr.  Mellai's 
place  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  bluff  is  composed  of  dark  colored  shales,  partly 
sandy,  partly  calcareous,  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  between  which 
and  the  Niagara  limestone  quarried  on  the  other  bank,  there  is  certainly  no 
place  for  any  regular  deposit  of  coal. 

As  I  have  been  unable  to  connect  the  foregoing  section  with  any  outcrop 
whose  position  is  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  characteristic  fossils,  I  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty,  its  relation  to  the  other  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this 
county;  but  it  probably  belongs  below  them,  and  its  equivalent  should  be 
found  by  boring  below  the'  level  of  the  main  seam  at  points  further  south. 
However,  as  the  seam  is  so  variable  within  the  small  space  over  which  we  have 
recognized  it,  there  would  be  no  certainty,  in  fact,  very  little  probability,  of  its 
yielding  any  paying  quantity  of  coal  at  any  given  locality.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, encourage  the  hopes  which  some  persons  entertain,  of  finding  another 
seam  of  coal,  by  boring  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  workings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  deny  the  possibiliti/  of  finding  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  believe  that  no  borings  have  been  made  on  the  west 
side  of  this  mine,  between  it  and  the  strippings  southeast  of  Goose  lake,  the 
coal  at  which  latter  point  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  main  seam,  although 
its  characters  are  very  unusual,  I  cannot  assei't  that  this  is  not  also  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  seam,  which  owes  its  irregularities  to  its  position  upon  the 
extreme  border  of  the  basin. 

The  southwest  corner  of  this  county  is  full  of  shafts,  varying  from  twenty 
to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  by  which  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  reached,  and  from 
which,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  sent  to  market. 

This  seam  varies  from  two  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  pos- 
sesses various  characters,  according  to  location.  Some  portions  yield  a  very 
pure  coal,  fit  for  blacksmithing,  while  others  yield  a  very  impure  article,  con- 
taining much  pyrite  and  flakes  of  calcite.  Some  parts  contain  these  impurities 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the  whole  mass ;  and  in  others  we  find 
them  concentrated  in  certain  benches  of  the  seam,  or  oven  compacted  into  one 
or  more  thin  bands  which  can  readily  be  removed  in  mining.  As  a  whole,  this 
seam  yields  a  good  coal  for  steam  purposes. 
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LyiDg  so  near  the  border  of  tbe  basin^  this  seam,  as  well  as  the  one  previooslj 
treated  of,  has  suffered,  more  or  less,  from  local  displacement,  besides  having 
been  deposited  upon  a  surface  originally  irregular.  This  has  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  irregular^,  thickness,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  its  variable 
character.  Where  the  bed  lies  upon  a  sloping  floor,  a  large  part  of  the  impuri- 
ties, especially  the  sulphid  of  iron  (pyrite),  seems  to  have  settled  away  by 
gravity  and  to  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  portions,  leaving  the  upper  part 
codiparatively  pure. 

This  irregularity  of  bottom  prevents  any  regularity  in  the  depth  of  sbafls, 
and  so  prevents  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  dip,  the  general  direction  of  which 
is  toward  the  southwest.  It  also  prevents  any  certainty  as  to  the  exact  line  of 
outcrop;  since,  from  it,  we  may  reasonably  predicate  the  probable  existence 
of  outlying  patches,  separated  from  the  main  bod  by  portions  of  barren 
strata.  Such  will  probably  be  found,  when  more  borings  shall  be  made  beyond 
what  is  now  accounted  the  boundary  of  the  coal  area.  These  patches,  however, 
are  likely  to  be  small,  and  would  not  warrant  any  great  outlay  in  searching  for 
them,  especially  while  so  large  a  portion  of  territory  known  to  be  underlaid  by 
coal  remains  undeveloped. 

So  far  as  is  yet  indicated  by  borings,  the  outcrop  of  this  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: >li)utcring  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  town  33 
north,  range  9  east,  it  passes  diagonally  to  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  this 
section ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  cast  line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 31,  and  eastward  to  the  same  point  in  section  33;  thence  diagonally  to  the 
center  of  the  north  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  32 ; 
thence  southwest  to  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  the  same  section,  and  to  cen- 
ter of  south  line  of  section  4;  thence  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  9,  and 
in  nearly  the  same  course  to  the  center  of  section  20 ;  thence  due  south  into 
Kankakee  county.  The  last  three  or  four  miles  of  this  line  are  determined 
with  less  accuracy  than  the  upper  portion,  since  fewer  borings  have  been  made 
in  that  part  of  the  county. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  line  of  outcrop,  borers  have  often  been  encouraged 
by  finding  beds  of  soft  clay  shale — "soapstono" — corresponding  in  general  char- 
acter with  that  which  overlies  the  coal;  but,  so  far  as  T  can  learn,  none  of  those 
lower  beds  contain  any  of  the  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  often  containing 
vegetable  or  animal  remains,  which  characterize  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  shale 
immediately  on  top  of  the  coal,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  probably  be- 
long to  the  underlying  Cincinnati  group,  the  Niagara  limestone  being  absent 
from  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  overlying  shales  are  of  very  variable  thickness,  and  are  often  accompa- 
nied by  bands,  and  occasionally  by  thick  beds  of  sandstone.     I  am  indebted  to 
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Mr.  Andrew  Binney,  of  Braidwood,  for  the  followiDg  section  of  the  Eagle  shaft, 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township  32  north,  range  9  east : 

FEET.    IN. 

Soil  and  Drift 22      6 

Sandstone, — water-bearing 24 

Clay  shale, — "  soapstone". 27      6 

Coal 2  ft  10  in.  to    3     10 

Fire  clay 7  to  8 

Coarse,  porous,  water-bearing  sandstone 12 

Fire  clay 8 

Coarse  sandstone 6 

Greenish  fire  clay 16 

The  section  below  the  coal  was  obtained  while  boring  in  search  of  another 
seam.  I  have  suspected  that  the  ^^  greenish  fire  clay/'  at  the  foot  of  the  section, 
may  be  the  green  shaly  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  have,  at  present,  no 
means  of  deciding  the  matter. 

From  other  deep  borings  in  this  district,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accu- 
rate measurements.  I  understand,  however,  that  at  Keeversville,  on  the  west 
half  of  section  5,  in  the  same  township,  several  openings  have  found  a  portion 
of  the  main  seam,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  separated 
from  its  lower  side  by  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  itself  srill  over- 
laid by  fire  clay.  At  Cadysville,  in  the  east  half  of  section  5,  Mr.  Wm.  Henne- 
bury  has  bored,  and  reports  the  seams  split  into  two  or  three  portions,  each  of 
workable  thickness.  A  company  of  miners  was  preparing  to  sink  a  shaft  at 
this  spot,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  success  they 
had. 

The  sofl,  shaly  sandstones  along  the  Kankakee,  above  Wilmington,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  are  really  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  and  will  be  noticed  under  that  head. 

Niagara  Limestone, — The  Sub-carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  being  en- 
tirely wanting  in  this  part  of  the  State,  we  find  the  Niagara  group  appearing 
next  in  order.  The  limestones  of  this  group  underlie  fully  four-fifths  of  the 
area  of  the  county,  but  the  outcrops  are  somewhat  limited,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  of  th-e  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
very  accurate  estimate  of  the  beds  exposed,  because  the  outcrops  are  so  discon- 
nected ;  but  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  two  hundred  feet. 

I  choose  to  consider  as  the  uppermost  beds,  those  thin-bedded  but  compact 
layers  which  are  slightly  exposed  near  the  center  of  the  south  half  and  on  the 
west  line  of  section  13,  and  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  35 
north,  range  11  east.  The  outcrop  at  these  points  is  inconspicuous,  and  has  never 
been  developed.  It  could  probably  be  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  for  all 
local  uses. 
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Probably  near  the  same  level,  possibly  a  little  higher,  belong  the  loose,  vescu- 
lar  layers  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  creek,  at  the  north-west  oorner  of  section  8, 
town  34  north,  range  11  east.  The  rock  is  not  such  as  to  invite  qnarrymen, 
but  a  local  supply,  for  fences,  wells  and  underpinning,  can  be  drawn  from  near 
the  west  line  of  section  19,  of  this  township,  and  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
13,  in  the  adjoining  township  ;  and  more  extensive  quarrying  in  the  low  ground 
would,  undoubtedly,  develop  beds  of  fair  building  stone.  At  present,  this  is 
hauled  either  from  the  Jackson  quarries,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  town- 
ship 34  north,  range  10  east,  or  from  those  at  Joliet. 

The  beds  which  form  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  DesPlaines,  at  and  near 
Lockport,  belong  at  and  below  this  level.  Opposite  Lockport,  the  bluff  shows,  at 
intervals,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  these  beds,  which  are  mostly  thin,  and  more 
or  less  vesicular,  containing  imperfect  impressions  of  fossils.  The  upper  part 
of  these  beds  is  passed  over  in  going  east  from  Lockport,  and  the  fragments  loose 
in  the  soil  indicate  that  they  lie  not  far  below  the  surface ;  but  the  only  outcrop 
seen  is  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  2,  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  11  east.  At  several  points,  these  beds  are  used  for  lime, 
and  yield  a  very  fair  article.  The  lower  part  of  these  beds  contain  several  lay- 
ers of  chert  nodules,  often  accompanied  by  a  chalky  substance.  (Messrs.  A. 
Hyatt  and  E.  Bicknell,  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  have, 
at  my  request,  examined  portions  of  these  ohert-s,  microscopically,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  succeeded  in  finding  any  organisms  except  sponge-spicula.)  These  flinty 
layers  form  a  ready  means  of  determining  a  general  equivalence  of  level,  though 
they  extend  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  rock,  which  varies  in  amount 
at  different  localities.  I  consider  them  [Sufficient,  however,  to  synchronize  with 
these  beds  those  that  are  quarried  extensively  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township  36  north,  range  9  east. 
Here  I  include,  also,  the  beds  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  26,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  township  37  north,  range 
9  east. 

The  top  of  the  quarry,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11  of  the  last 
named  township,  belongs  at  the  bottom  of  the  foregoing  beds,  while  the  lower 
part  of  it  reaches  the  solid  blue  quarry  rock  which  lies  next  below.  Some 
thin  beds  of  this  rock  have  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  31,  township  36  north,  range  10  east.  Its  lower  portion 
underlies  the  DesPlaines  valley,  from  the  county  line  to  below  Lockport,  and 
furnishes  the  quarries  so  extensively  worked  between  Lockport  and  Joliet. 
The  Jackson  quarries,  before  mentioned,  are  at  nearly  the  same  level.  These 
beds  are  also  extensively  quarried  in  "Twelve-mile  Grove,''  near  the  center  of 
section  10,  township  33  north,  range  1 1  east,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  is 
seen  in  the  bottom  of  Forked  creek,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  21   of 
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the  same  township.  The  rock  of  this  division  is  a  hard,  fine  grained,  compact 
limestone,  with  comparatively  few  fossils ;  though  some  of  the  beds  furnish 
fine  large  specimens  of  Orthoceras^  Cj/rtoceras,  etc.  In  these  beds,  also,  we 
frequently  find  layers  filled  with  the  wood-like  markings  known  as  lignilites  or 
stylolites.  Through  the  whole  of  this  division,  we  find  more  or  less  partings 
of  greenish  clay,  which  upon  long  exposure,  ultimately  develop  seams,  even  in 
those  beds  which,  when  freshly  quarried,  appear  the  most  solid.  The  amount 
of  this  material  increases  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  base  of  this  group  in  its 
southern  extension,  indicating  that  the  conditions  which  produced  a  deposit 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  it  in  the  Cincinnati  epoch,  continued,  though  with 
less  intensity,  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  fauna  which  characterized  the 
Niagara  period. 

The  bottom  division  of  this  group  contains  beds  of  very  various  characters. 
Near  Orinton's  mill,  the  beds  are  partly  cellular,  partly  quite  compact,  partly 
nearly  a  pure  drab  limestone,  partly  a  soft  bufi^,  impure  limestone,  in  character 
approaching  the  underlying  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 

•  At  and  below  Joliet,  they  are  nearer  the  upper  beds  in  material,  and  fur- 
nish some  fair  building  stone,  but  they  are  still  quite  cellular,  and  contain  more 
of  the  greenish  clay  partings.  They  retain  this  character,  the  thin  layers 
becoming  more  compact  in  structure,  but  separating  more  readily,  as  we  pass  to 
the  southward  of  Channahon,  and  across  to  the  Kankakee.  Here,  they  retain 
their  later  character  until  we  pass  Wilmington ;  but,  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  county,  they  again  become  more  porous  and  impure.  This  change  of 
character  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  at  and  near  Grin- 
ton,  these  beds  rest  upon  the  shaly  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati 
group,  which  thin  out  toward  the  southwest,  and  finally  disappear  entirely, 
leaving  the  Niagara  beds,  from  above  Wilmington  to  opposite  Channahon, 
resting  directly  upon  the  underlying  green  shales. 

At  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek,  three  miles  below  Wilmington,  one  of  the 
lowest  beds  of  this  group  has  furnished  large  slabs  covered  with  fine  speci* 
mens  of  Pentamerus  ohhngusy  which  is,  in  New  York,  characteristic  of  the 
Clinton  group,  but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  any  corresponding  division  of 
the  rocks  in  this  region.  The  Orihis  hilohus  occurs  in  the  corresponding  beds 
near  Channahon,  and  Siromalopora,  and  other  Niagara  corals  are  not  rare  in 
the  bottom  layers  of  the  quarries  east  of  Wilmington. 

As  a  summary  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  I  ofier  the  following  general 
section : 

RKT. 

Thin  bedded,  coarse,  rather  vesicular  beds 76 

Irregularly  bedded  limestone,  with  bands  of  chert 40 

Blue  quarry  stone,  weathering  buff,  heavy  bedded , 60 

Thin  bedded,  compact  to  porous,  parting  readily , 40 
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The  outline  of  this  group  is  nearly  as  follows:     Entering  the  county  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  it  runs  nearly  south- 
east to  near  the  south  east  corner  of  section  24,  and  includes  the  larger  part  of 
section  30  township  35  north,  range  10  east ;  here,  it  crosses  the  DesPlaines, 
and  follows  down  its  south  hank,  on  the  top  of  the  hluff,  as  far  as  to  the  center 
of  section  29,  township  34  north,  range  9  east ;  here,  it  passes  under  the  shaly 
sandstone  of  the  Goal  Measures  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  accompanies 
their  outcrop  up  the  ^'  Cut-off"  to  the  Kankakee,  which  it  follows,  with  only  a 
small  show  upon  tho  south  bank,  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek ;  here  it  bears 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  passes  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming- 
ton, turning  south  through  section  31,  township  33  north,  range  10  east,  and 
following  the  north  bank  of  Forked  creek  to  the'  middle  of  section  17,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  10  east;  hero  it  crosses,  and  strikes  the  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  in  section  20,  and  follows  it  westward  through  the  county.  Forked 
creek  and  its  cut-off  also  inclose  an  island  of  this  group,  which  occupies  con- 
siderable portions  of  sections  7  and  18,  township  32  north,  range  lOeast.     This 
group  also  appears  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  below  the 
county  line. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  toward  the  northeast,  but  there  are  every- 
where so  great  local  variations,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  that  any  attempt 
to  indicate  them  by  figures  would  be  fruitless.  This  has  probably  resulted,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  softness  of  the  underlying  beds. 

Cincinnati  Group. — Tho  rocks  of  this  group,  in  Will  county,  consist  of  buff 
shaly  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones,  with  pyrite  and  some  chert,  a 
heavy  bed  of  green  shaly  clay,  and  blue  shaly  limestones  with  some  petroleum. 

The  bottom  beds  at  Grinton's  mill  probably  belong  to  this  group,  but,  at 
this  locality,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara  approach  so  closely  in  character  to 
the  upper  beds  of  this  group,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  division  with 
certainty.  One  mile  down  the  DuPage,  however,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  undoubted 
Cincinnati  group.  The  beds  here  are  light  buff,  porous,  magnesian  limestones, 
with  bands  of  chert  nodules.  A  small  Loxonema  in  the  chert  was  the  only 
fossil  observed.  The  section  exposed  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  half  of  section  5,  township  34  north,  range  9 
east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thin-bedded  buff  limestone  with  sandy  partings, 
probably  Corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  above  section,  have  been 
quarried  to  a  small  extent  in  a  hill  side.  A  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  south 
half  of  section  33.  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
thin-bedded  argillaceous  limestone,  with  many  of  the  common  fossils  of  this 
group,  form  the  low  bank  of  the  DuPage.    These  beds  underlie  those  before 
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mentioned,  and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  middle  of  the  Rock  run 
section. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  near  the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  35 
north,  range  9  east,  considerable  stone  has  been  qoarried  for  local  use.  It  is 
a  thin-bedded,  very  ai^illaoeous  limestone,  originally  blue,  but  weathering  first 
rusty  and  then  light-drab,  with  bands  of  chert  near  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  scattered  through  the  whole  mass.  Fossils  are  abundant, 
but  rather  fragmentary,  including  Orthocerata,  various  brachiopods,  a  few 
trilobltes,  aad  some  fucoidal  markings.  The  thickness  exposed  is  nearly  forty 
feet. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  DesPlaines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  34  north,  range  9  east,  we  find  these  beds  of  limestone  thinned  out 
to  about  ten  feet,  between  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  underlying  green 
shale.  They  here  contain  an  abundance  of  Petraia  and  Orthis,  with  an  occa- 
sional Caiymene,  and  one  or  two  other  forms.  No  equivalent  of  these  beds 
has  been  recognized  upon  the  Kankakee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented among  the  buff  limestones  of  this  group,  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

The  bed  of  green  shaly  clay  which  forms  the  middle  division  of  this  group 
in  this  county,  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  fine-grained  clay,  with  no  fossils, 
and  no  impurities  of  any  kind  so  far  as  observed.  Along  the  DesPlaines, 
through  the  east  half  of  township  34  north,  range  9  east,  this  bed  is  known 
to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
that  on  the  Kankakee,  where  it  is  first  observed  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  on  the  north  bank,  and  thence  accompanies  the  outcrop  of  the 
overlying  Niagara  rocks  up  the  river  to  near  the  county  line,  where  it  dips 
below  the  water  level.  Above  Wilmington,  it  becomes  more  impure,  and 
somewhat  thinner. 

Below  this  bed,  along  the  Kankakee,  especially  near  and  on  the  banks  of 
Horse  creek,  there  is  a  considerable  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet  of  drab  and 
greenish  shaly  sandstones,  rather  irregularly  bedded,  and  showing  fucoidal 
markings.  The  same' beds,  of  a  locally  different  character,  are  exposed  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kankakee,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek.  Froin  near  the  top  of  this  bed,  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  place,  on  section  13,  township  32  north,  range  10  east,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  reported  section  : 

RKT.     IK. 

1.  Shaly  sandstone 50 

2.  Soft  clay  shale,  ("  soapstone  ") 80 

8.     Flinty  sandstone 6        6 

4.  Blue '* soapstone '\.... ,...     24        6 

5.  Hard  drab  clay  shale 6 

—28 
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The  *'  soapstone  "  No.  2  of  the  section,  outcrops  along  the  river  hank,  ahont 
two  miles  ahove  Wilmington,  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  blue  shale 
above  the  main  coal  seam,  has  misled  many  persons  into  the  belief  that  the 
coal  could  be  found  farther  cast.  It  was  only  after  repeated  examinations  that 
I  became  satisfied  of  its  true  position. 

The  '*  flinty  sandstone,"  No.  3,  is  probably  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pact fragmentary  clinking  limestone  which  shows  a  much  greater  thickness  at 
its  outcrop  near  Wilmington.  This  lower  division  of  the  group  there  consists 
of  light  blue  shaly  limestones,  with  occasional  bands  of  these  compact  layers, 
fitted  for  underpinnings,  but  rarely  furnishing  material  suitable  for  superstruc- 
tures. Its  outcrop  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
Kankakee,  between  the  mouth  of  Forked  creek  and  the  ford  near  the  north 
line  of  section  12,  township  32  north,  range  9  east,  and  the  .banks  of  Forked 
creek  below  the  ^'  county  road"  running  east  from  Wilmington.  Over  all  this 
outcrop,  the  beds  are  crowded  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  group,  such  as 
RkynchcmeUa  capax,  R*  hemiplicata^  Orthis  lynx^  0,  suhguadratay  Lepfsena 
sericea,  Sirophomena  altematay  Orthocerata,  TentaculiieSy  corals,  bryossoa  and 
crinoidal  fragments,  with  occasionally  fine  fragments  of  trilobites. 

A  boring  upon  the  island,  at  Wilmington,  gave  the  following  section : 

l-EKT. 

Blue  shaly  limestone 16 

Hard,  gritty  rock,  in  thin  layers 15 

Dark  clay  shale,  with  pockets  of  petroleum 70 

Petroleum  is  also  found  filling  cavities  in  the  overlying  beds  of  more  com- 
pact limestone,  which  outcrop  farther  up  the  river,  and  add  probably  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  to  the  foregoing  section.  These  beds  also  frequently. contain 
cavities  lined  with  very  pretty  crystals  of  the  "  dos;  tooth  spar'*  variety  of 
calcite.  The  limestone  itself  is  composed  of  comminuted  shells  and  crinoids^ 
and  yields  few  fossils  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Jason  Franklin  reports  the  following  as  the  section  found  in  his  "  oil- 
well,"  in  the  south  half  of  section  23,  township  32  north,  range  10  east : 

FEXT. 

Sandstone 16 

Clay  shale,  with  harder  bands 115 

Yellow  jind  white  sandstone 6 

Blue  sandstone 100 

Blue  sandstone,  with  pyrite S8 

As  no  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  elsewhere  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
beds  of  this  section,  and  as  the  upper  fifteen  feet  are  evidently  the  rotten  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone  which  form  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  this 
region,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  lower  beds  are  also  limestone.  If  this 
is  true,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  of  "  clay  shale,  with  harder  bands  ** 
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will  correspond  with  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  as 
above  given ;  the  one  hundred  and  five  feet  of  "  sandstones,"  the  lower  division 
of  this  group,  and  the  thirty-eight  feet  of  pyritous  rock  may  represent  the 
compact  drab  limestone,  sometimes  pyritous,  of  the  Trenton  group,  the  top 
layers  of  which  are  quarried  in  Saratoga,  four  miles  northeast  of  Morris,  in 
Grundy  county.  The  whole  section,  however,  is  liable  to  error,  having  been 
made  by  an  inexperienced  borer.  I  give  it  as  the  only  indication,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  underlying  beds  in  this  part  of  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson's  boring,  before  given,  which  did  not  reach  so  great  a 
depth. 

SUMMARY. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  thickness  of  rock  ex- 
posed and  explored  within  the  county : 

F£KT. 

Alluvial  and  Drift  clays  and  gravels 100  to  160 

Coal  Measure  sandstones  and  shales 100  "  125 

Niagara  group  limestones 200 

Cincinnati  group  limestones,  shales  and  clays 220  "  260 

Trenton  group  limestones  f 88  ? 


Economical    Qeol  ogy . 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Will  county,  the  first  place  is  naturally 
given  to 

CoaL — Though  the  outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measures  covers  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  area  of  this  county,  yet  the  amount  of  coal  mined  therefrom  is  very 
large. 

Note. — During  the  summer  of  1869,  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  at  the  Penitentiary,  near 
Jolict,  and  the  following  section  of  the  bore  has  been  furnished  me,  through  A.  J.  Matthcwson, 
Esq.,  of  Lockport: 

FKBT. 

1.  Rubbish 12 

2.  Cherty  limestone 16 

3.  Soft  white  granular  limestone 60 

4.  Coarse  rock,  resembling  Niagara  limestone 279 

6.  Soft  shales  and  clay 110 

6.  Clear  sharp  sand-rock,  full  of  water 60 

Total 627 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  agree  with  known  outcrops,  or  with  the  facts  ascertained  by 
borings  in  adjacent  counties.  Nowhere  in  this  region,  if  anywhere,  is  there  such  a  bed  as 
No.  6  lying  upon  the  St  Peters  sandstone  of  No.  6.  If  Nos.  4  and  6  could  be  made  to  ex- 
change places,  we  might  suppose  the  279  feet  of  limestone  to  represent  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
Cincinnati  group  and  the  whole  of  the  Trenton.    There  is  probably  error  in  the  record. 
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AnaAjnen  <f(  t  few  eoftb  from  thb  county  were  made  some  years  since,  and 
w«r«  f/nblsjihed  in  tbe  first  volume  of  these  Reports :  since,  fuller  examinations 
t4  th«  UsffiUiTj  have  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
f»«ar  th4  clge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
^examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  imparities,  such 
tts  the  nmlulos  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  '*  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  Nonio  portions  furnish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal ;  but  no  considerable 
ijUttUtity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes. 

AsNuniIn((  the  ooal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  throe  feet  three  inches,  the  usual 
rule  of  ONtimato  would  give  6G,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

IhUliUwj  Ntont; — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lookport  make  no  insignificant 
(l/(uro  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
noi^oKnihlo  horo  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnliiliing  **  dlniousion  stone*'  are  now  quarried, as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
tlin  (pmrryuuin  (iuwn  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
lilfUiMlunt  MS  to  uiaku  duopor  exploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
am  qimrrltid,  tlicru  arc  several  foot  of  bods,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
111'  vory  Hftarly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
woi'kitd  hiiok  Into  tho  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  bo  luund  c^qually  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
graUuuli  ollnkln^i  magnuslan  liuu>8tone|  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irn^gularly  through  the  wholo  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wot  and  dry,  must  uUimately  cause  the  most  solid  IsQ^ers  to  split  up, 
ospcoially  when  tht^y  aro  s<)t  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
**UHlgi>«**  of  ton,  twouty^flmri  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults iVom  tho  prost>UiH^  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
sbaly  c)ay«  It  is  not  prolmblo  that  Uiis  structure  will  sensibly  affect  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ; 
but  oare  should  be  taken  to  rojoct  such  (Kirtious  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  out^^rop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  dt>scril>ed  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarrit>s  now  iVirnish  '^  blue  stone.**  The  difference 
molts  IV\>m  the  differeui'c  in  amount  of  ivxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
dttsendnated  through  the  whido  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pfeterie  inflaettce.  The  same  change  must  uitimatdy  lake  pboe  in  aU  the  *'  blue 
stone**  which  is  brought  to  the  surAice. 

The  same  beds  an»  now  qu%fried  at  Tw^v^Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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lingford,  and  some  fine  stone  is  obtained.  Distance  from  railroad  communi- 
cation alone  prevents  the  development  of  quarries  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Joliet. 

The  Jackson  quarries  are  also  in  nearly  equivalent  beds. 

The  beds  of  this  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  where  exposed  near  the  sur- 
face for  some  time,  yield  flagstones  of  considerable  size  ;  but  those  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  group  are  more  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose,  and  have, 
apparently,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  shaly  partings.  This  character 
alone  prevents  some  portions  of  these  lower  beds  from  equaling  the  higher 
ones  for  building  purposes. 

From  the  whole  extent  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group,  small  quantities  of  stone 
are  quarried  for  fences  and  wells,  and  occasionally  for  buildings ;  but  no  other 
quarries  than  those  above  mentioned  have  assumed  any  considerable  importance 
as  sources  of  regular  supply.  The  quarry  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
township  37  north,  range  9  east,  seems  to  have  reached  the  solid  beds  below  the 
cherty  layers,  and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it 
had  not  been  fully  tested. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group  has  been  quarried  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  local  uses,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  between  Joliet  and  Channahon  ; 
but  the  beds  are  so  shaly  as  to  be  readily  broken  up  by  the  weather,  and  can 
never  furnish  a  reliable  building  stone.  The  limestone  of  the  lower  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occasionally  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  Kankakee,  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  above  Wilmington,  gives  small  quantities  of  a  perma- 
nent but  rather  rough  and  irregular  stone.  It  would  probably  be  worth  more 
for  lime,  if  care  were  taken  to  exclude  the  shaly  portions  of  the  beds. 

Lime  is  burned  at  numerous  points  in  this  county,  the  principal  production 
being  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Niagara  group.  An  impure  article  is  also 
furnished  from  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  at  the  mouth  of 
Forked  creek,  in  Wilmington.  Small  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  have 
been  burned  from  a  bluish  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  the  south 
part  of  Joliet. 

Brick, — With  such  an  abundance  of  building  stone,  comparatively  few  brick 
are  used  in  the  county.  The  production  ie  principally  from  the  brown  clay  sub- 
soil, which  is  found  distributed  throughout  the  timbered  portion  of  the  county, 
and,  to  some  extent,  under  the  prairie  soil.  A  few  brick  are  also  made  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  Mt.  Joliet.  The  fire  clays  which  underlie  the  main  coal 
seam,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  are  made  to  yield  a  good  article 
of  brick,  at  Gardner,  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Grundy ;  but  no  use  has  been 
made  of  them  in  Will  county. 

Pottery. — At  Mt.  Joliet,  large  quantities  of  drain-tile  are  manufactured  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  the  neighborhood.     The  green,  shaly  clay,  which  forms  the 
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middle  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  sontli  part  of  the  county,  ap- 
pears well  fitted  for  potter's  use,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  utilize  it.  The  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  "  Mound  Compa- 
ny," with  the  various  beds  of  the  neighborhood,  are  well  summarized  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  H.  M.  Bannister,  of  the  Survey  : 

Portland,  Oct  6th,  1868. 
H.  M.  Bannister,  Atsu^i  Qeologi»t  of  JllinoiB, 

Dear  Sir:  As  regards  the  Joliet  Mound,  situated  one  and  a-half  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Joliet:  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  width. 
At  its  northeast  extremity  is  solid  limestone  rock,  overlaid  with  a  thin  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
above  which  is  about  twenty  feet  of  fine  gravel,  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  cement,  and 
many  boulders  of  various  sizes  and  species.  The  rock  dips  toward  the  southwest,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  gravel  pit,  at  or  near  its  extreme  end,  the  gravel  bed  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  the  center,  while  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  fine,  blue,  earthcm  clay,  six  feet  in  thickness, 
and  remarkably  free  from  stones  and  other  impurities,  though  strongly  impregnated  with  salts 
and  lime,  and  so  solid  as  to  require  a  sharp  pick  to  excavate  it  The  top  of  the  bed  is  strati- 
fied and  colored  with  oxide  of  iron,  producing  a  fine  slip  or  glaace  for  potteiy  ware.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  bed  is  solid,  and  rather  an  impure  clay.  The  bed  dips  with  the  rock,  and  in- 
creases in  thickness  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gravel. 

Many  Indian  remains  have  been  exhumed  while  excavating  the  gravel,  and  an  old  flint-lock 
pistol  was  found  ten  feet  in  the  gravel,  while  excavating  the  clay.  I  have  seen  toads  jump  out 
of  the  solid  bank  and  hop  ofil 

Under  this  bed  of  clay  are  boulders,  gravel  and  clay,  and  under  that  a  stronger  brown  clay, 
beneath  which  are  strong  evidences  of  the  same  formation  as  that  above  it,  and  then  rock. 

One-half  mile  further  to  the  southwest,  is  Mount  Flat-head,  one  mile  in  length,  one-quarter 
in  width,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  hight,  composed  of  boulders  and  gravel,  with  very  little  ce- 
ment and  no  clay  under  it  The  rock  in  this  mound  dips  in  directly  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  Mount  Joliet, 

The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  is  firom  a  ridge  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of 
the  mound,  and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  DesPlaines  valley.  It  is  a  red,  eartbem 
clay,  formed  in  cubes,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  a  little  lime  and  some  fine  gravel 
mixed  with  it  (I  found  the  same  bed  at  White  Lake,  Michigan.)  The  bed  is  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  is  a  good,  strong,  earthem  clay,  and  can  be  used  as  a  high-fired  slip  clay,  or  a 
lower  fire  if  a  flux  be  mixed  with  it  Its  formation  is  very  irregular,  as  is  all  that  region. 
Under  it  are  fine,  yellow  and  blue  loams,  and  under  them  gravel  and  boulders  and  then  the  rock. 
Not  one  hundred  feet  fit)m  this  bed  is  one  of  brown  clay,  of  great  depth  and  filled  with  lime 
pebbles.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  whole  ridge  is  similar  to  rolling  prairie,  and  of 
every  species  of  drift.  Two  miles  below  the  mound,  in  a  railroad  cut,  you  will  find  a  bed  of 
hard,  stratified  or  shaly  clay,  brown,  red  and  green,  with  which  we  experimented  largely,  but 
it  was  so  full  of  lime  and  lime-dogs  as  to  be  of  very  little  value,  although  it  stands  a  heavy 
fire  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  gives  way,  and  in  burning  checks  badly  by  fire  and 
air. 

All  down  the  DesPlaines  valley,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  beds  of  the  same  material.  At 
Channahon,  on  Mr.  Althower's  place,  in  his  low  land,  is  a  bed  of  fine,  greasy,  blue  clay,  which 
is  vety  good  for  a  glazing  clay,  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  bed  of  white  mart  On  the  Rock  Island 
railroad,  near  Mokena,  is  a  bed  of  green  clay,  and  you  will  find  pockets  of  it  in  the  rock  at 
Lockport 

I  know  very  little  of  the  Goose  lake  clay,  save  that  they  have  had  great  trouble  with  It    At 
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the  coal  mines  at  Morris,  is  a  species  of  fire  clay,  but  we  did  not  think  much  of  what  we  tested. 

On  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  St  Louis  railroad,  between  Willow  Springs  and  Athens,  you  will 

find  white  fire  sand.    There  are  no  valuable  clays  within  sixty  miles  of  Chicago,  and  not  extra 

brick  clays.    Tours  truly,  and  in  haste. 

GEO.  D.  GOODRICH. 

Peat  has  been  found  in  small  patches,  in  some  of  the  swampy  land  near  the 
east  line  of  the  county,  but  no  beds  of  any  importance  have  yet  been  reported. 

Copper, — Nuggets  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Drifl  of  this 
county,  and  have  caused  occasional  excitements  over  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
copper  mine.  One  was  picked  up  at  Lineburger's  quarry,  near  Wilmington, 
where  it  had  fallen  upon  and  partially  sunk  into  the  decomposed  green,  shaly 
clay  of  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  ^'boring  for  copper''  was  seriously  talked 
of,  but  better  counsels  prevailed. 

Iron  t?r6  nodules  accompany  the  shales  overlying  the  coal,  but  no  considera- 
ble quantities  are  accessible.  A  small  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was  noticed,  near 
the  saw  mill,  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  section  13,  town  35  north,  range 
11  east,  but  no  exploration  has  been  made  to  ascertain  its  depth  or  exact  extent. 
Considerable  beds  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Indiana,  and  all 
extensive  deposits  will  ultimately  become  valuable  for  use,  in  connection  with 
the  more  compact  and  richer  ores  of  Marquette  and  Missouri. 

Water. — ^Through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  a  constant  supply  of  water 
is  not  readily  accessible,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  overlie  the  boulder  clay  and  form  the  high,  rolling  surface 
characteristic  of  this  region.  A  few  springs  reach  the  surface  in  the  timber, 
and  some  of  the  prairie  ponds  retain  their  water  through  the  year ;  but^  in  a  dry 
season,  there  is  often  much  suffering  among  cattle.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no 
wells  have  been  driven  through  the  boulder  clay ;  below  it,  an  unfailing  supply 
could  be  reached,  though,  in  some  places,  the  depth  would  forbid  attempts  to 
raise  it.  The  three  river  valleys  are  mostly  well  watered  by  springs  flowing 
from  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  rock  strata.  All  over  the  DesPlaines  bot- 
toms, wells  are  readily  obtained  at  a  small  depth  in  the  rock,  the  water  of  the 
river  finding  ready  passage  through  the  numerous  crevices  and  worn  passages 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  limestones  exposed,  in  any  degree,  to  water  action. 
The  triangle  between  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Kankakee,  below  the  bluffs  of 
the  second  terrace,  which  run  from  opposite  Ghannahon  directly  toward  Wil- 
mington, has  comparatively  little  soil  upon  the  rock,  and  much  of  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  surface  water.  By  penetrating,  however,  the  heavy  beds  of  green, 
shaly  clay,  which  underlies  it,  and  is  here  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  thick, 
an  abundant  and  never-failing  supply  can  be  obtained,  from  the  surface  of  the 
underlying  shaly  limestone. 

The  high  ridge  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel  along  the  western  line  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  above  the  DesPlaines,  has  few  wells  that  do  not  fail  in  a  dry  season.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  that  ridge,  in  section  30  of  Plainfield  township,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  that  town,  Deacon  Gaton  bored  sixty-one  feet 
through  the  boulder  clay,  and  got  water  jost  after  striking  the  solid  rook.  I 
do  not  know  the  level  of  the  surface  at  that  point,  but  judge,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  levels  elsewhere  in  that  region,  that  this  well  must  have  reached  as  low 
as  the  lake  level,  and  perhaps  lower. 

In  the  Eagle  shafl,  at  Braidwood  station,  the  coarse  sandstones,  which  accom- 
pany the  Coal  Measure  shales,  yield  a  very  large  amount  of  pure  water,  a  four- 
inch  stream  flowing  constantly  f^om  the  pumps. 

Through  the  artesian  well  at  Joliet  penitentiary,  water  flows  freely  from  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven feet.  The  following  data  will  be  the  means  of  calculating,  approxi- 
mately, the  depth  of  this  bed  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  assuming  that  the 
dip  of  the  sandstone  is  regular  : 


Morris — section  4,  town.  22  north,  range  7  east 
Joliet—      "      8,     "      86     "  "   10  " 

Chicago—  "      9,     »      88     "  "14  " 


Feet  above  or 
below  datum. 


Depth  to 
sandstone. 


—56 

—24 

plus  21 


870 
477 
884 


Morris  to  Joliet,  east  80^  north,  21  miles. 
Chicago,"   85°       "     51 


it 


ti 


it 


Levels  of  points  in  Will  county,  above  or  below  "  Datum  of  six  feet  below 
the  lowest  registered  water  of  Lake  Michigan,"  as  furnished  by  the  Illinois 
River  Survey,  in  charge  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.: 

FEET. 

DcsPlaines  ri^er  (low  water)  at  county  line  above  Lockport plus  12.160 

"  "       "         "       "  Lemont  (Cook  CO.) ««    18.796 

"  "      "        "      "Lockport —18.540 

<*  "       "        "      below  railroad  bridge  at  Joliet — 58.667 

"  "      "        "      mouth  of  Rock  run — 71.640 

t«  t(      «        *'      under  Kankakee  feeder  aqueduct.  •••. — 85.268 

**  "      «        <*      at  junction  with  Kankakee — 87.809 

llliiffH  At  Lockport,  east  side,  plus  74.09;  west  side,  plus  66.27 
"      "  Lomont,       "      "        "  102.00;     "       "      "    187.20 

Kankakee  river  (low  water),  east  line  Grundy  co —88.110 

M        M        «        ti        head  of  feeder,  below  State  dam — 69.588 

u        ii         «i         **  "     "       "       above     "       "    — 69.680 

<*        "        "        "        Prairie  creek. — 68.498 

a        t*        <«        «        under  road  bridge  at  Wilmington — 61.601 

«*        «»        «        "        above  rapids  "        "  — 39.112 

««        "        *«        "        cast  line  of  Will  CO —27.698 
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FEET. 

*Noitli  of  llomenoe— Kankakee  and  Willco.  line plus  128.678 

«    <t        <(  Bummit,  or  dividing  ridge **    178.206 

"    **        "  Eagle  lake "     147.582 

u    u        u  waters  of  Plum  creek "     126.280 

"    "        "  village  of  Crete "    164.460 

"     "        "  waters  of  Thorn  creek "    126.880 

"    '*        <<  village  of  Bloom  (Cook  oo.)— Cut-off  railroad "    108.660 

Illinois  Central  railroad— Village  of  Monee '<    228.000 

"        "  "  Cook  and  Will  CO.  line "     180.000 

"•       "  "  line  townships  84  and  88 »»    200.000 

"        "  "  "   Kankakee  and  Will  co's "    108.000 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  raihroad— Village  of  Mokeua '*    142.000 

"        "        "        "        "  "  DuPage  river —80.000 

«        "       ."        "        "  "         village  of  Minooka (Grundy  ca).... plus    86.000 

Id  the  survey  of  this  coantj,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance 
of  A.  J.  Mathewson,  Esq.,  of  Lockport. 

*0n  a  rather  irregular  line,  varying  firom  one  to  two  miles,  east  of  west  line  of  township, 
range  14. 


—29 
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The  outliDe  of  this  group  is  nearly  as  follows:     Entering  the  county  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  it  runs  nearly  south- 
east to  near  the  south  east  corner  of  section  24,  and  includes  the  larger  part  of 
section  30  township  35  north,  range  10  east ;  here,  it  crosses  the  DesPlaines, 
and  follows  down  its  south  bank,  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  as  far  as  to  the  center 
of  section  29,  township  34  north,  range  9  east;  here,  it  passes  under  the  shaly 
sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  accompanies 
their  outcrop  up  the  **  Cut-off"  to  the  Kankakee,  which  it  follows,  with  only  a 
small  show  upon  tho  south  bank,  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek ;  here  it  bears 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  passes  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming- 
ton, turning  south  through  section  31,  township  33  north,  range  10  east,  and 
following  the  north  bank  of  Forked  creek  to  the'  middle  of  section  17,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  10  east;  hero  it  crosses,  and  strikes  the  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  in  section  20,  and  follows  it  westward  through  the  county.  Forked 
creek  and  its  cut-off  also  inclose  an  island  of  this  group,  which  occupies  con- 
siderable portions  of  sections  7  and  18,  township  32  north,  range  lOeast.     This 
group  also  appears  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  below  the 
county  line. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  toward  the  northeast,  but  there  are  every- 
where so  great  local  variations,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  that  any  attempt 
to  indicate  them  by  figures  would  be  fruitless.  This  has  probably  resulted,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  softness  of  the  underlying  beds. 

Cincinnati  Group, — The  rocka  of  this  group,  in  Will  county,  consist  of  buff 
shaly  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones,  with  pyrite  and  some  chert,  a 
heavy  bed  of  green  shaly  clay,  and  blue  shaly  limestones  with  some  petroleum. 

The  bottom  beds  at  Grinton's  mill  probably  belong  to  this  group,  but,  at 
this  locality,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara  approach  so  closely  in  character  to 
the  upper  beds  of  this  group,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  division  with 
certainty.  One  mile  down  the  DuPage,  however,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  undoubted 
Cincinnati  group.  The  beds  here  are  light  buff,  porous,  magnesian  limestones, 
with  bands  of  chert  nodules.  A  small  Loxonema  in  the  chert  was  the  only 
fossil  observed.  The  section  exposed  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  half  of  section  5,  township  34  north,  range  9 
east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thin-bedded  buff  limestone  with  sandy  partings, 
probably  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  above  section,  have  been 
quarried  to  a  small  extent  in  a  hill  side.  A  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  south 
half  of  section  33.  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
thin-bedded  argillaceous  limestone,  with  many  of  the  common  fossils  of  this 
group,  form  the  low  bank  of  the  DuPago.    These  beds  underlie  those  before 
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mentioned,  and    are  probably  equivalent  to   the  middle  of  the   Rock  run 
section. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  near  the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  36 
north,  range  9  east,  considerable  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  It  is 
a  thin-bedded,  very  ai'gillaceous  limestone,  originally  blue,  but  weathering  first 
rusty  and  then  light-drab,  with  bands  of  chert  near  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  scattered  through  the  whole  mass.  Fossils  are  abundant, 
but  rather  fragmentary,  including  Orthoceratay  various  braohiopods,  a  few 
trilobites,  and  some  fucoidal  markings.  The  thickness  exposed  is  nearly  forty 
feet. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  DesPlaines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  34  north,  range  9  east,  we  find  these  beds  of  limestone  thinned  out 
to  about  ten  feet,  between  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  underlying  green 
shale.  They  here  contain  an  abundance  of  Petraia  and  Orthis,  with  an  occa- 
sional Ccdymene,  and  one  or  two  other  forms.  No  equivalent  of  these  beds 
has  been  recognized  upon  the  Kankakee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented among  the  buff  limestones  of  this  group,  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

The  bed  of  green  shaly  clay  which  forms  the  middle  division  of  this  group 
in  this  county,  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  fine-grained  clay,  with  no  fossils, 
and  no  impurities  of  any  kind  so  far  as  observed.  Along  the  DesPlaines, 
through  the  east  half  of  township  34  north,  range  9  east,  this  bed  is  known 
to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
that  on  the  Kankakee,  where  it  is  first  observed  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  on  the  north  bank,  and  thence  accompanies  the  outcrop  of  the 
overlying  Niagara  rocks  up  the  river  to  near  the  county  line,  where  it  dips 
below  the  water  level.  Above  Wilmington,  it  becomes  more  impure,  and 
somewhat  thinner. 

Below  this  bed,  along  the  Kankakee,  especially  near  and  on  the  banks  of 
Horse  creek,  there  is  a  considerable  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet  of  drab  and 
greenish  shaly  sandstones,  rather  irregularly  bedded,  and  showing  fucoidal 
markings.  The  same'beds,  of  a  locally  different  character,  are  exposed  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kankakee,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek.  From  near  the  top  of  this  bed,  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  place,  on  section  13,  township  32  north,  range  10  east,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  reported  section  : 

FEET.     IN. 

1.  Shaly  sandstone 60 

2.  Soft  clay  shale,  ("  soapstone  ") 80 

8.     Flinty  sandstone 6        6 

4.     Blue  "  soapstone " 24        6 

6.     Uai-d  drab  clay  shale 6 

—28 
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that  we  cannot  argne  directly  from  their  position  with  r^ard  to  the  form  of 
the  land  at  a  later  period,  yet  we  may  fiiirly  infer  that  whatever  channel  then 
existed  probably  had  the  aforesaid  direction ;  and,  since  no  such  depression 
appears  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed  toward  the  southwest,  it  probably  did  exist 
to  the  eastward,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  old  Lake  Kankakee  had  its  out- 
let by  the  Wabash,  before  its  waters  began  to  cat  down  the  rooky  barrier 
through  which  they  have  since  exeavated  the  deep  vaUey  from  Aioma  to  Wil- 
mington. 

Though  the  sand  ridges  have  not  been  traced  to  their  limit  on  the  upper 
Iroquois,  yet,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Kenssalaer,  only  sixteen  miles  from 
the  southernmost  sand  bed  on  the  L.,  N.  A.  &  G.  B.  B.,  is  said  to  be  only 
thirteen  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  that  bank,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  lake 
must  have  nearly  surrounded  the  high  land  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Kan. 
kakee  county,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Iroquois.  The  elevation  of  this 
peninsula  is  known  to  me  at  only  one  point,*  namely,  at  Morocco,  Newton 
county,  Indiana,  which  Owen  states  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Kankakee  at  Momence. 

The  peninsula  between  old  Lake  Kankakee  and  Lake  Michigan  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles  long.  The 
lowest  meastured  point  is  near  Eagle  lake,  in  Will  county,  Illinois,  where  Col. 
Worrairs  surveying  party  found  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
feet  above  the  established  "  datum  "  of  '^  six  feet  below  the  lowest  registered 
water  of  Lake  Michigan."  Monee,  a  few  miles  west  of  this  point,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  "datum,"  by  railroad  survey.  It  is 
probable  that  a  much  lower  point  exists  upon  the  "  divide,"  somewhere  near 
Deep  river  or  Salt  creek,  in  Lake  county,  Indiana.  A  large  sand  ridge  forms 
the  north  shore  of  Eagle  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  above  **  datum ; "  but  this  is  probably  local,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  ridges  of  the  river  valley. 

Much  of  all  these  sand  accumulations  is  nearly  pure  quarts  grain,  partly 
worn  and  rounded,  as  if  by  long  wear  and  travel ;  while  parts  are  evidently 
merely  the  disintegrated  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,  not  much  changed 
by  friction. 

For  further  details  of  elevations  and  distances,  I  must  refer  to  the  map 
accompanying  this  report,  for  which  the  survey  is  originally  and  principally 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Mathewson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal ;  though  many  levels  have  also  been  added  from  data 
kindly  furnished  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Illinois  Biver  Survey,  and 

*The  Chicago  and  Danville  Railroad  croeses  this  promontory,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
State  line;  but  applications  for  the  profile  of  that  road  have  been  unsuooessful. 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  from  the  publications  of  Profs.  Biohard 
Owen"*"  and  B.  T.  Brownf ,  and  from  reports  of  railroad  sarveys. 

1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  regarding  the 
character  and  levels  of  the  country  between  South  Bend  and  Lake  Erie.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  when  that  lake  stood  at  the  level  indicated  by  the 
highest  terrace  upon  its  ancient  shores,  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  its  present  level  (say  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  ocean),  it 
should  have  had  an  outlet  toward  the  west ;  and  this  must  have  been  either 
the  Kankakee  or  the  Wabash. 

The  sloughs  which  lie  between  the  sand  ridges  of  the  old  valley  are  filled 
with  soft  black  muck,  which  is  just  the  material  needed  to  make  these  sandy 
portions  exceedingly  productive ;  when  drained  of  the  surplus  water,  they  are 
themselves  unsurpassed  as  corn-land.  In  their  present  condition,  they  would 
appear  to  be  just  the  places  for  the  culture  of  cranberries  for  the  Chicago 
market. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  Beaver  lake,  just  east  of  the  State  line,  since  it  has 
been  partially  drained,  skeletons  of  Mastodon  and  Bootherium  have  been  found 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Keyzer,  of  Momence,  and  others ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
remains  of  these  animals  will  also  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Kankakee 
oounty. 

Drift  Formation, — ^The  drier  portions  of  the  county,  out  of  the  river  valleys, 
are  mostly  high,  rolling  prairie,  with  a  few  small  groves,  which  shows  but  a 
slight  covering  of  soil  and  thin  clay  subsoil  above  the  gravel  beds  of  tho  Drift. 
At  a  moderate  depth  we  find  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions,  the  tough,  blue 
**  boulder-clay,''  which  usually  has,  in  this  region,  a  thickness  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet. 

Whether  there  was  or  not  an  outlet  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
after  the  close  of  the  Drift  period,  there  certainly  was  one  at  that  point  before 
the  Drift  was  deposited.  Thb  valley,  including  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  may 
have  been  excavated  by  a  glacier ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain,  without  a 
more  extended  examination  of  its  bottom  than  will  probably  ever  be  possible. 
The  depth  of  this  channel,  in  its  northern  part,  is  unknown  ;  its  western  bank 
is  seen  on  the  Kankakee,  just  above  Momence,  where  the  rock  suddenly  breaks 
ofi",  and  probes  forced  to  considerable  depths  found  no  solid  bottom.  These 
facts  were  ascertained  in  1867,  by  Col.  James  Worrall,  then  of  the  Illinois 
Biver  Survey,  now  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  also  informs  me  that  the  same 
"  shoulder "  of  rock  is  found  upon  tho  Calumet,  nearly  due  north  from  Mo- 
mence.    In  this  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  very  solid  rocks,  the  chau" 


*6eology  of  Indiana,  1869-60,  pp.  201-220. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Wabash  Academy  of  Science,  Indianapolis,  1855,  p.  16. 
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Del  ii  rftiber  nftrrow,  rook  having  beon  found  upon  ito  east  side  and  south  of 
the  Kankakee,  within  seven  miles  of  Momenoe;  the  exact  location  of  its 
eastern  bank  is  as  yet  unknown.  From  this  point,  the  course  of  the  channel  is 
not  certain ;  but  it  probably  keeps  near  the  State  line  until  it  nearly  or  quite 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois,  then  runs  westerly  to  the  valley  of  Spring 
creek,  having  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  near  Sheldon  (as  reported 
by  ir.  S.  Wing,  Esq.,  of  Kankakee  City),  and  then  turns  south  with  a  depth 
ot  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  between  Onarga  and  Gilman,  of  "  over 
four  hundred  feef  between  Onarga  and  Spring  Greek  Station,  and  of  "  over 
three  hundred  feet''  between  Paxton  and  Rantoul,  as  reported  by  John  Faulds, 
Ksq.,  of  Oatlin,  Vermilion  county.  As  the  western  bank  was  found  at  Chat8- 
worth,  Livingston  county,  with  its  top  eighty-eight  feet,  and  its  bottom  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  thus  giving  a  width  of  fifteen  miles  or  more,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  softer  materials  of  the  Devonian,  Sub-carboniferous,  and 
Ooal  MoBiure  shales  and  sandstones  have  a£forded  less  resistance  to  the  denud- 
ing agent  than  the  solid  Silurian  limestones,  which  confined  it  to  less  than 
seven  miles  at  Momonoe.  Champaign  and  Onarga,  in  Champaign  county,  are 
located  over  this  old  channel,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  twonty-flve  feet  above  its  floor ;  but  are  probably  near  its  eastern 
burdur.  Here  and  at  Ohatsworth  we  find,  among  the  Drift  beds,  a  single  layer 
of  old  mucky  soil,  with  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees.  At  Bloomington,  in  Mc- 
lioati  county,  the  ohannel  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  beds 
wliloU  fill  It  include  two  beds  of  old  soil,  which  I  am  inclined  to  accept  as 
Indications  that  this  point  is  near  the  middle  of  the  old  valley,  or  at  least  near 
It  principal  channel.    The  route  west  of  Bloomington  is  unknown. 

As  the  l)lufis  which  bound  the  DuPage  valley,  upon  the  west,  are  oompoeed 
entirely  of  Drift  gravel  and  day,  with  a  rock  foundation  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  rook  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois,  or  about  ninety  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  lake,  while  thoro  in  an  elevated  rock  island  reaching  from  there  to  Mo- 
menee,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  that  region,  also,  there  was  at  this  same 
period  some  outlet  for  the  oi>ntont8  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan ;  but  no 
deep,  strongly*uiarked  channel  la  there  indicated. 

Itofk     Fo  rm  « /  ions. 

Tboiigh  great  quanlities  of  (Vagmenta  of  blaek  shale,  with  not  infrequent 
rottuded  lumps  of  eoa^  m^  found  in  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits,  and  eon* 
Unwily  excite  the  imaginaUona  of  pereons  ignorant  of  geology,  no  beds  of 
either  coal  or  blaek  ahale  exist  within  the  county,  except  on  its  extreme  west- 
ers bof^ler«  Th«se  ftiignienta  are  either  the  reananls  of  beds  which  fiHmerlj 
exi^e^  W«,  or,  wore  probably,  are  nnuaiiis  of  the  beds  which  formerly  am- 
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nected  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Illinois  ooal  field  with  that  of  Central 
Michigan,  and  have  drifted  hither  from  the  east  and  north.  Much  of  the 
Elaok  shale,  however,  probably  eame  from  the  ontorop  of  the  Devonian  (or 
Sub-oarboniferons  ?)  bed  of  that  material  which  outcrops  so  widely  through 
Northern  Indiana. 

Coal  Meatures, — As  already  indicated,  the  Coal  Measures  are  confined  to 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county.  Their  eastern  boundary  enters 
the  county  from  the  north  near  the  center  of  section  5,  township  31  north, 
range  9  east,  runs  due  south  nearly  three  miles,  then  bears  a  little  westward, 
and  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  township  30  north,  passes  into  Livings- 
ton county.  Explorations  have  not  yet  been  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
dicate more  exactly  the  southern  part  of  this  line;. but  its  general  correctness 
has  been  proved,  since  its  location,  by  finding  that  its  continuation  southward 
passes  directly  across  the  known  edge  of  the  field,  at  Chatsworth,  in  Livings- 
ton county.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the  line,  numerous  borings  have  been 
made,  and  a  few  shafts  sunk.  The  only  ones  now  furnishing  coal  are.  Hook's, 
and  (Hmble's  shafts,  in  section  8,  and  Conklin's  shaft,  in  section  19,  of  town- 
ship 31  north,  range  9  east.  Hook's  shaft  is  sixty-three  feet  deep  to  the  coal, 
with  the  following  section : 

nST.   IK. 

1.  Soil  and  sandy  loam 4 

2.  Brownish  clay,  with  cobble-stones 4 

8.  Bine  boulder  day 80 

4.  Blalsh  clay  shales 26 

6.    Coal 2        10 

6.  Fire  clay. , 2 

7.  Sandstone. ...   6 

At  Gamble's  shaft,  which  is  a  little  shallower,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  foregoing 
section  are  wanting ;  and  the  shales  of  No.  4  continue  up  to  the  sandy  subsoil. 
All  of  these  mines  find  the  coal  of  pretty  uniform  thickness,  and  furnish  a  good 
clean  coal,  well  fitted  for  domestic  use  and  for  steam  fuel.  Their  product  is 
all  delivered  to  wagons,  for  the  local  supply  of  the  country  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  the  mines )  and  the  extent  of  the  coal  field  in  this  county  is  so 
small  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  railroad  will  ever  be  so  built  as  to  give 
them  outlet  to  a  larger  market. 

The  seam  is  the  continuation  of  that  so  largely  mined  about  Morris,  in 
Grundy  county,  and  in  the  lower  corner  of  Will  county,  namely,  "  No.  2,"  of 
the  Illinois  valley  section.  As  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  field^  the  limit  of 
the  seam  is  quite  irregular,  the  numerous  borings  having  shown  that,  at  some 
points,  currents  have  washed  away  the  coal,  so  as  leave  deep  depressions  in  its 
outline )  and  at  others,  projecting  and  even  isolated  patches  of  the  seam  are 
found  outside  of  the  general  boundary.    In  the  latter  case,  the  seam  is  some- 
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tiiDM  found  of  fall  thicknasB,  bnt  withost  k  roof,  vhile  in  others,  only  a  rtreak 
of  co&ly  mfttter  la  left. 

The  extent  of  the  beds  of  the  Goal  Heunres,  below  this  aeam,  Is  nnknown. 
They  here  rest  directly  upon  the  greeniBh,  sandy  ahaJes  of  the  Cineinnati 
gronp,  which,  to  the  naedacated  eye,  are  not  readily  distingnishable  from  the 
bluish  drab,  Bometimea  sandy,  shales  of  the  Goal  Measures. 

Niagara  lAmettone. — No  Snb-carboniferong  or  Devonian  beds  are  known  to 
exist  in  Kankakee  oonoty.  It  is,  of  coarse,  possible,  that  saoh  may  remain 
in  plaoe,  nnder  the  high  country  of  the  sontheastem  eomer  of  the  oonoty,  bnt 
their  existence  is  in  no  way  indicated,  and  is  altogether  improbable. 

The  highest  Silurian  beds  exposed  are  impnre  earthy  limestones  which  out- 
crop along  the  Iroquois,  from  Sugar  Island,  at  the  county  line,  nearly  to  its 
junction  widi  the  Kankakee.  The  outcrop  covers  so  much  space  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  any  exact  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  these  irregu- 
larly bedded  strata.  I  estimated  them  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  They  have 
moetly  a  moderate  dip  to  the  southward.  Some  of  the  layers  have  been  quar- 
ried, in  the  small  way,  for  local  use ;  and  many  of  them  appear  well  fitted  for 
making  hydraulic  lime. 

These  beds  apparently  correspond  in  poeiUon  with  the  Leolaire  limestones, 
forming  the  top  of  the  Niagara  group ;  there  is  no  marked  separation  &om  the 
lower  beds.    A  few  indistinct  plant  markings  were  the  only  fossils  found. 

Apparently  belonging  between  these  beds  and  those  which  outcrop  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iroquois,  thongh  on  that  stream  no  equivalent  strata  were  seen, 
are  the  layers  which  are  quarried  at  Homenoe.  Here,  we  find  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feel  of  light  gray  and  drab,  impure,  argUlaoeons  limestone,  the  upper 
half  of  which  contains  great  numbers  of  conoretions  of  chert  and  silicificd 
corals ;  but  the  lower  half  makes  a  fine  building  and  monumental  stone,  and  is 
largely  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  also  exposed,  just  above 
town,  a  few  feet  of  light  bu^  very  vesicular,  magnesian  limestone,  full  of  casta 
of  fossils,  which  is  burned  for  lime.  This  apparently  belongs  beneath  the 
quarry-stone.  Among  the  fossils  of  this  bed  were  observed  PaUamervt, 
Knightii,  Butna»tei,  Plalj/ottoma,  Favontet,  (^ttphyltum,  and  fragments  of 
nn determined  crinoids. 

Along  the  river,  between  Momenoe  and  Aroma,  a  small  amonnt  of  thin- 
bedded  limestone  crops  out,  but  presents  no  opportunity  for  measurement. 
Both  at  Aroma,  and  for  a  short  distanoe  up  the  Iroquois,  we  find  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  of  thin,  roughly-bcdded,  pretty  compact,  light  drab  and  buff  lime- 
ie,  occasionally  cherty,  and  full  of  the  striated  marks  of  pressore  and  slip- 
g,  which  are  called  tiyhlite*.  These  are  locally  used  for  building,  though 
at  all  a  handsome  material.  No  fossils  were  obtained  here,  though  they 
bably  oocur. 
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In  desoending  the  river,  the  next  oatorop  seen  is  at  Kankakee  City,  where, 
beneath  the  bridge,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  thin-bedded,  light  buff,  vesicular 
limestones  ara  exposed,  which  are  sometimes  quarried  for  the  linings  of  wells,  for 
foundations,  or  for  road-material.  At  the  foot  of  Court  street,  large  flags  are 
quarried,  with  small  quantities  of  thicker  stone,  from  an  outcrop  of  thin-bedded» 
compact  to  vesicular,  bluish-gray  limestones,  with  partings  of  greenish  clay. 
The  surfaces  of  these  layers  often  show  crinoidal  fragments,  and  occasionally 
present  small  crystals  or  fragments  of  pyrite.  The  same  beds  continue  up 
Soldier  creek,  and  are  largely  quarried,  above  the  WUmington  road,  where  the 
greater  amount  of  covering  has  prevented  the  disintegration  of  the  day-layers, 
so  that  the  beds  appear  to  be  more  solid.  At  this  point,  a  slight  southerly  dip 
is  apparent.  The  broad  floor  of  the  quarry  is  strongly  marked  by  a  double 
system  of  joints,  the  best  developed  of  which  bears  by  compass  due  northwest 
and  southeast;  the  other  set  is  not  regular.  The  same  beds  present  a  nearly 
continuous  outcrop  down  the  river,  through  section  24,  township  31  north, 
range  11  east,  and  are  underlaid,  in  section  23,  by  a  few  feet  of  cellular  lime- 
stone, containing  casts  of  crinoids  and  other  fossils,  which  is  locally  used  for 
fences.  In  section  16,  we  pass  down  to  very  compact,  though  rather  thin- 
bedded  limestone,  every  way  fitted  for  building  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
occasionally  used.  These  beds  apparently  correspond  with  those  quarried  at 
Joliet,  in  Will  county.  The  same  beds  are  known  to  exists  at  slight  depths 
below  the  surface,  over  much  of  the  southern  part  of  this  township,  and  have 
been  opened  for  local  use  at  two  or  three  points.  They  are  also  worked  in  a 
small  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  section  7,  township  30  north,  range  11  east 
(the  fractional  township),  where  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  valuable  stone  have 
been  opened  in  the  prairie.  A  fine  specimen  of  Bpirifer  crispus  was  the  only 
fossil  seen  here. 

Apparently  near  this  level,  though  possibly  a  little  above  it,  at  Manteno,  a 
small  quarry  has  been  opened  in  an  outcrop  of  thinly  and  irregularly  bedded 
limestone,  which  is  said  to  be  easily  broken  up  by  the  frost.  It  contains  many 
cavities  lined  with  calcite,  and  a  few  Orthocerata  are  occasionally  met  with. 

In  descending  the  river,  below  the  quarries,  in  section  16,  we  find  the  beds 
becoming  thinner  and  more  vesicular,  and  finally  passing  gradually  into  more 
impure  and  strongly  ferruginous  layers,  and  decomposing  readUy.  It  b  this 
feature  which  has  made  the  valley  broader  and  the  slopes  of  the  banks  more 
gentle  in  this  locality. 

OincinnaH  Gfroup. — Just  at  the  county-line,  w/e  pass  below  the  Niagara 
group,  and  find  about  ten  feet  of  the  sandy  calcareous  shales  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  exposed  above  low-water  mark.  This  is  the  only  outcrop  of  rocks  of  this 
group  within  the  county,  but  the  two  ranges  of  townships,  west  of  this  point, 
are  almost  entirely  underlaid  by  them  at  slight  depths.  The  prairie  surface 
—30 
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giTes  DO  oppoTtuoity  of  detenmoiDg  the  exact  oatliDes  of  the  gronp;  but  it  is 
erident  that  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  western  side 
of  raogfe  9,  and  the  Niagara  limestone  a  probably  still  narrower  one  on  the 
east  fide  of  laoge  10. 

A  boriog  in  Otto  township,  five  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Kankakee  City, 
afid  eighty  rods  west  of  the  railroad,  started  above  the  top  of  the  highest  beds 
•eca  on  the  Iroquois;  and  the  following  section  of  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Mt.  H.  a.  Williamson,  of  Kankakee  City,  who  superintended  the  boring, 
after  it  had  reached  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet : 

run. 

L    Grmrel  ud  clay 47 

4L    Cl^nided  Bolid  stone — "  not  limestone  " 388 

Z,    Bhak;  with  limestone  bands  and  flints 75 

4.    Impore  limestone,  slacked  but  little 40 

6.  Sear]j  black,  slightly  gritty  shales 15 

e.    Shale,  with  limestone  bands  and  ** flints" 88 

7.  Pyrite IJ 

8.  White  shaly  limestone IJ 

Total 661 

The  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  of  '*  clouded  solid  stone,"  undoubt- 
edly includes  all  the  limestones,  pure  and  impure,  of  the  Niagara  group.  The 
impression  that  it  was  '*  not  limestone,"  arose  from  the  fact  that  certain  speci- 
mens, when  burned,  did  not  slack.  No.  3,  with  its  '*  flints,'^  may  possibly  be- 
long to  the  Niagara ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  account  it  the  top  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  and  to  suppose  that  the  ''flints''  of  boih  it  and  No.  6,  are  merely 
thin  layers  of  compact  clinking  limestone,  sometimes  pyritous^  such  as  are  fre- 
quently called  flints  by  borers  and  quarrymen,  although  they  contain  no 
noticeable  amount  of  silica.  Nos.  7  and  8  apparently  represent  the  top  of  the 
Trenton  limestone.  If  that  bed  has  here  the  thickness  of  two  hundred  feet, 
which  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  top  of  the  water-bearing  St.  Peters 
vandstono  would  bo  reached  at  eight  hundred  and  fifly-one  feet,  about  one  hun- 
dred fciot  nearer  the  surface  than  it  would  be,  if  the  dip  observed  in  Orundy 
and  Will  counties  was  continued  to  this  place. 

Eo  onomical      Oe  ology. 

The  local  supply  of  all  especially  valuable  minerals  is  small ;  and  the  county 
must  rely  for  wealth,  chiefly  upon  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  capaoi- 
tiei.  Aside  fVom  the  nandy  ridp;oR  of  its  river  bottoms,  its  soil  is  fertile  and 
already  produeos  lar|(o  crops.  But  much  of  the  surface  is  yet  uncultivated, 
and,  as  elsewhere  in  fertile  oottutrlcs,  the  abundance  of  rich  land  leads  to  waste. 
ftU  farming,  whioh,  before  many  years,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  production 
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of "  old  fields/'  the  characteristio  result  of  sach  farming  in  the  older  States. 
The  remedy^  of  course,  lies  in  thorough  manuring,  which  is,  and  always  will 
be  neglected  by  those  who  are  ambitious  to.  have  the  largest  farms,  without  re- 
gard to  the  rate  of  production.  The  abundant  marshes  or  sloughs,  often  un- 
derlaid by  deposits  of  shell  marl,  furnish  the  best  of  material  for  rendering  the 
sand  ridges  fertile. 

The  water  power  of  the  Kankakee  is  partially  utilized  by  four  or  five  dams 
and  mills;  but  not  a  tithe  of  it  is  thus  employed,  though  it  might  be  made  the 
source  of  immense  wealth. 

Coal  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  use,  though,  even  for  this,  it 
must  be  hauled  many  miles ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  profitably  used  in  extensive 
operations  until  a  railroad  shall  bring  it  directly  from  a  larger  coal  field  near  at 
hand.  If  the  east  and  west  road  through  the  county,  so  long  talked  of,  should 
be  built,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  would  be  brought  from  Grundy  and  LaSalle 
counties ;  otherwise,  the  reliance  must  be  upon  Vermilion  county  and  the  Indi- 
ana field,  whence  coal  will  soon  be  delivered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
by  the  new  Chicago,  Danville  and  Terra  Haute  railroad.  The  Danville  coal 
is  now  brought  to  Kankakee  City,  via  the  Qreat  Western  and  Illinois  Central 
roads ;  but  the  route  is  so  circuitous  that  freights  make  a  very  heavy  addition 
to  the  cost.  Possibly,  the  coal  recently  discovered  in  Iroquois  county  may 
prove  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  the  best  source  of  supply  for  E^nkakee  county. 

Iron* — ^Bog  ore  is  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  sloughs 
near  the  State  line.  If  larger  beds  can  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  the  new 
railroad,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Momence  should  not  speedily  have 
an  iron  frirnaoe,  supplied  with  bog  ore  from  its  own  neighborhood,  with  richer 
ores  from  Lake  Superior,  via  Chicago,  with  "  block ''  coal  direct  from  the  Wa- 
bash, and  a  blast  driven  by  the  water-power  of  the  Kankakee.  If  this  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  well  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  beds  of 

Peat,  which  are  known  to  exist  near  that  place,  though  now  supposed  to  be 
of  small  extent. 

Building  Stone  is  quarried  at  many  points  in  the  county.  The  best  rock 
seen  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Limestone  township,  in  section  16,  of  that 
township,  and  in  the  river  bed  at  Momence.  The  quarries  in  section  16,  of 
limestone,  should  be  more  largely  developed,  and  made  to  supply  stone  to  all 
the  neighboring  country.  If  the  Kankakee  were  rendered  navigable,  this 
might  be  made  a  very  profitable  business,  and  would  pay  well  even  as  it  is. 
The  rook  quarried  at  Kankakee  City  is  veiy  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  shaly  partings  which  must  ultimately  cause  the  destruction  of 
buildings  now  erected  at  so  great  expense.  It  would  be  much  wiser  for  build- 
ers of  any  large  structure,  especially  of  those  of  so  extensive  and  elegant  a 
character  as  the  Methodist  church  in  that  city,  to  pay  enough  more  to  cover 
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the  expense  of  hauling  good  stone  five  miles,  than  to  use  at  less  expense,  a  ma- 
terial which  will  insure  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  buildings  by  weathering 
at  no  very  distant  day. 

Water. — Artesian  wells  can  probably  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  eountj, 
at  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  twelve  hundred  feet;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  supply  could  be  had  at  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  water  from  the  St  Peters  sandstone  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
fbund  quite  saline ;  but  in  such  cases  a  purer  water  can  generally  be  reached 
by  boring  into  the  underlying  Caloiferous  sandstone,  and  tubing  out  the  upper 
flow.  No  artesian  welk  have  yet  been  obtained  in  this  county,  the  only  deep 
boring,  the  *^  oil  well/'  south  of  Kankakee  City,  having  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  Trenton  limestone.  The  Drift  beds  which  supply  the  numerous  flowing 
wells  of  the  south  part  of  Iroquois  county,  apparently  do  not  exist  north  of  the 
oast  and  west  portion  of  the  Iroquob  river  valley. 

lnH|Uois  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kankakee  county;  on  the  west, 
by  l^lvliigetoii  and  Ford;  on  the  south,  by  Ford  and  Yermilion  counties;  and 
DU  t)i0  east  by  Indiana.    It  contains  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six  square 
inl)^  belnit  thtriy^four  miles  square.    Of  this  area,  far  the  larger  part  is 
gouily  nJlin^  prairie.    The  northeastern  quarter  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  iHiuniy  by  the  Iroquois  river,  which,  entering  the  county  from  Indiana,  a 
little  \\K\n\\  Kit  tlie  center  of  its  east  line,  flows  in  a  general  west  course  to  near 
tht)  middle  \%t  the  county,  and  thence  nearly  due  north  into  Kankakee  county. 
Tliln  sh'^m  U  quite  slu^i^gish,  and  navigable  for  flat-boats  from  the  northern 
mwwiy  Uii^  up  to  Middleport;  above  this  point,  it  is  smaller  and  more  broken. 
lU  |Mliiol|ml  branches  are  Sugar  creek,  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
iHUMiiy,  mid  Hpriiig  creek,  flrom  the  southwestern.    All  these  streams  have 
iMilislilnrable  bottoms,  but  those  of  the  main  Iroquois  are  especially  interesting, 
oil  aootiutit  of  their  iH>tinoction  with  the  subject  of  the  old  Lake  Kankakee. 
All  aloti^  this  valleyi  and  Ibr  considerable  distances  from  the  present  river 
lioltomn,  we  (liid  the  extensive  accumulations  of  sand  which  mark  the  bottom 
immI  shori^M  of  the  old  river  valley.    These  beds  have  not  been  traced  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  contmuous 
with  those  of  the  upper  Kankakee,  as  has  been  suspected;  but  the  lower 
portion  of  tliu  valloy  was  certainly  filled  by  a  broad  arm  of  the  expanded  ohan- 
not  through  whioh  the  waters  of  Lake  Kankakee  passed  to  the  narrower  outlet 
billow.     Ill  my  report  upon  Kankakee  county,  I  have  expressed  the  opinion 
timt  Lsku  Idrlu  may  possibly  have,  at  one  tin^e,  poured  out  its  waters  in  this 


htft^  'I'Imi  iim\i  rt*thnvt\  Ut  on  imf(«}  228  has  not  been  published  for  the  lack  of  means  to 
/f/  tf*0f  Ihtf  t:*iitiii»ft  ni'  liiigmvltiK.  Tho  nuwt  CHsoiitial  parts  of  it  will,  however,  be  transferred 
f/h  Ut  ihi  tUnU*  luuiu  HOW  III  promsNN  of  uontitructiou,  to  accompany  the  final  volume  of  these 
^'//'/^M  A.  H.  W. 
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direction;  but  further  conBideration  of  the  summit^levelB  of  the  Wabash  has 
shown  that  that  stream  would  have  given  exit  to  the  waters  of  Lake  £rie  at  all 
times  when  its  elevation  would  have  approached  that  of  Lake  Kankakee. 

The  sands  of  these  old  river  or  estuary  bottoms,  are  mostly  quite  pure  silex, 
and  blown  about  by  the  winds.  Judging  from  the  material,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  at  least  the  larger  part  of  them  originated  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  sandstones  of  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  formerly  covered 
the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  county,  together  with  an  extensive 
region  on  the  upper  Iroquois.  They  therefore  have  little  fertility,  except  what 
is  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  river-silt  deposited  with  them,  and  the  debris 
of  the  small  amount  of  vegetation  which  has  thus  far  grown  upon  them.  They 
are  in  some  places  entirely  barren;  in  others,  they  are  covered  by  a  thin  growth 
of  oaks  and  hickories.  The  present  river  bottoms  are  of  course  well  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  timber,  being  very  fertile. 

The  remainder  of  the  county  is  rich,  rolling  prairie,,  covered  with  the  char- 
acteristic deep,  black,  mucky  soil  which  produces  such  heavy  growths  of  all 
sorts  of  vegetables.  This  is  based  upon  generally  thin  clay- beds  of  the  '<  Loess,'^ 
and  this  upon  the  sands,  gravels,  and  heavy  boulder-clay  of  the  Drift  period, 
which  latter  bed  is,  in  at  least  one  case,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  thick.  In 
a  well  sunk  at  Sheldon,  the  gravel  above  the  boulder  clay  was  found  com- 
pacted into  a  coarse  sandstone.  At  a  shaft  and  boring  made  in  1865,  by  Mr. 
John  Faulds,  of  Vermilion  county,  between  Onarga  and  Gilman,  the  following 
section  of  these  surface  deposits  was  obtained  : 

FBXT. 

Blue  and  red  clay 98 

Sand  and  soft  sediment 140 

Hard  pan 10 

Hard  stony  clay. ; 20 

Total 268 

At  this  depth  limestone  was  encountered,  and  the  boring  stopped.  This 
may  have  been  only  a  boulder,  but  was  more  probably  a  solid  bed  of  the  Niag- 
ara group.  A  boring  made  in  1866,  between  Onarga  and  Spring  creek,  is  said 
to  have  reached  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet  without  encountering  any  solid 
rock.  These  and  other  borings  in  this  region  have  indicated  the  existence  of 
an  old  channel  running  through  the  county,  which  is  now  entirely  filled  with 
the  Drift  deposits.  Examinations  in  adjoining  counties  have  shown  that  this 
is  the  continuation  of  the  valley  now  filled  by  Lake  Michigan.  Its  course  is 
southward  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  trending  a  little  westwardly 
(though  still  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Momence,  in  Kankakee  county),  until 
near  the  northern  line  of  Iroquois,  where  it  bends  more  strongly  to  the  west- 
ward, and  passes  on  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  with  its  eastern 
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border  near  the  Spring;  creek  valley  enst  of  Ooarga,  and  its  weEt«rD  kt  CbfttB- 
vortb,  ID  Liviagston  county.  Passing  on  to  the  Bouthw&i'd  bd(1  weetwftrd, 
Tjrbann  was  vitMn  its  limits,  thoogb  probably  Dear  its  eastern  border;  aod 
BioomiogtoQ  appears  to  have  been  Dear  its  center.  Furtber  westward,  its  }oca> 
tion  bas  not  been  detertnioed.  This  volley  wu  doubtless  first  ezoaT&ted  by 
tbe  glacier  which  dng  out  the  basio  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and,  as  this  gradually 
melted  and  retired,  the  material  of  tbe  "  terminal  moraioe  "  partially  filled  the 
channel,  while  the  river  formed  from  the  melting  ice,  stilt  occupied  a  part  of  it- 
The  partially-filled  bottom,  as  the  glacier  retired  to  I^ke  Michigan  and  beyond, 
became  overgrown  with  vegetation,  the  remnnnta  of  which  we  find  both  in  dis- 
tinct beda,  snob  as  have  been  encountered  in  boring  and  shading  at  CbaU> 
worth,  Urbana  and  Bloomingloa,  aud  in  the  sand  and  gri^vel  beds  which 
afterward  aeonmulated  and  filled  tbe  valley. 

Bock    Formations. 

No  outcrop  of  rock  is  known  witbiu  the  county,  and  we  are  obli;;ed  to  rely 
wholly  npon  bores  and  sbafls  for  oar  knowledge  of  the  underlying  beds.  Tho 
soutbeastern  part  of  the  connty  is  probably  underlaid  by  Coal  Measure  rorVs ; 
bat  the  only  point  at  which  this  is  knomi  to  be  the  case,  is  between  G  itmao 
and  Watseka,  where  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  recently  at  a  depth  oFoun 
hundred  and  five  feet.  Reported  thickness  of  seam,  eight  feet.  No  details 
known,  at  the  present  writing. 

Limestone  was  reported  as  existing  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Iroquois,  in  section 
14,  township  27  north,  range  13  west,  but  no  outcrop  was  found;  and  all  evi- 
dence favors  the  supposition  that  loose  fragments  found  there  were  remnants  of 
loads  of  rocks  formerly  brought  in  flat-boats  from  Sugar  Island  Just  below  the 
county  line,  in  Kankakee  county.  These  rooks  are  the  appermost^da  of  the 
Silurian,  and  may  be  referred  to  either  the  Onondaga  Salt  group,  or  the  top  of 
the  Niagara  group. 

A  boring  at  Onarga  encountered  its  first  rock  at  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
a  bed  of  calcareous  shale,  which  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  the  overlying  Niagara  and  Coal  Measure  rocks  bavinfi; 
been  removed  from  their  original  poeition  here,  during  tbe  excavation  of  the 
glamor  valley. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  thin  continuations  of  tbe  Devonian  and  Snb- 
___!.__■»  _  (,jj.g(jf  Indiana  might  be  foand  in  place,  between  tbe  Niagara 
tbe  Coal  Measures,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  county ;  but  it  is 
lat  they  reach  to  the  western  portion  of  it. 
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Economical    Oeol  ogy . 

It  is  probable  that  enough  coal  will  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  to  become  largely  an  article  of  export,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. From  the  position  in  the  Measures  which  the  seams  here  to  be  found 
probably  occupy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  furnish  the  free-burning 
"  block  **  coal  so  much  sought  for,  for  furnace  use.  But  of  this,  nothing  is 
known  yet. 

Limestone  for  building,  though  not  of  the  most  durable  variety,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Iroquois,  in  Kankakee 
county,  and  can  be  brought  in  flat-boats  to  the  center  of  the  county.  Some  ef 
the  same  beds  will  yield  a  good  article  of  hydraulic  lime.  A  strong  building 
lime  can  be  obtained  at  Momence,  and  brought  into  the  county  very  cheaply 
by  the  new  Chicago  and  Danville  railroad. 

The  river  bottoms  are,  of  course,  well  supplied  with  water ;  and  the  prairie 
portions  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county,  besides  getting  moderate  supplies 
by  the  shallow  wells  in  the  subsoil,  also  obtain  unlimited  quantities  of  flowing 
water  by  forcing  '^  drive  wells,"  or  sinking  borings  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
into  the  sand  or  gravel  beds  which  occur  in  the  top  of  the  boulder  clay.  The 
occurrence  of  artesian  water  at  so  small  a  depth,  and  especially  in  unconsolida- 
ted deposits,  is  very  uncommon,  though  not  unknown  elsewhere.  The  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  is  a  little  uncertain.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  water  supply  came  from  the  higher  land  of  Central  Indiana,  north  of  the 
Wabash ;  but  have  concluded  that  that  position  is  untenable.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  is  that  which  refers  the 
source  of  the  water  to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  supplies  so  many  arte- 
sian wells  in  LaSalle,  Grundy,  Will  and  Cook  counties.  Following  the  line  of 
the  anticlinal  axis,  which  runs  south  33°  east  from  LaSalle,  we  find  that  it 
passes  very  near  Urbana,  at  which  place  deep  borings  in  the  materials  which 
fill  the  old  valley,  before  described,  have  found  at  ihe  bottom  a  pure  white 
sand,  closely  resembling  that  into  which  the  St.  Peters  disintegrates  at  ite  out- 
crop. This  sand,  and  others  in  contact  with  it,  are  so  abundantly  filled  with 
water  in  all  this  region,  as  to  have  defied  all  efforts  to  sink  shafts  through  it; 
and  it  is  natural  to  refer  the  water  to  the  artesian  supply  of  the  St.  Peters. 
If  the  boulder  clay  were  continuous  over  the  whole  regipn,  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  allow  this  water  to  ascend  and  escape,  except  from  the  edges  of  the 
stratum ;  but,  as  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier  must  have  continued  to  occupy 
this  valley  afler  the  disappearance  of  the  universal  glacier  which  covered  the 
whole  country,  and  deposited  the  boulder  clay  over  the  general  surface,  its 
later  deposits,  though  of  the  same  material,  were  not  continuous  with  the  earlier 
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ones ;  and  it  is  through  the  beds  formed  along  the  slopes  of  the  valley  that 
the  water  probably  finds  means  to  escape  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  only  the  top- 
most layers  of  the  boulder  clay  and  those  of  the  overlying  clays  of  the  Loess 
which  prevent  its  escape  everywhere  to  the  surface. 

Many  persons  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  this  to  be  "  mineral  water,"  or 
'*  poisonous/'  because  where  the  surplus  overflow  has  been  allowed  to  run 
through  orchards,  it  has  killed  the  trees.  But  this  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  being  suffocated^  by  the  water  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  their  roots* 
Oaro  should  be  taken,  in  sinking  these  wells,  to  select  points  where  the  sur- 
plus water  can  escape  directly  to  the  channels  of  natural  drainage. 

The  area  within  which  these  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty-seven  from  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding a  small  part  of  Ford  county,  as  indicated  upon  the  map.  At  many 
points  outside  of  this  area,  the  water  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  so 
as  to  be  pumped  out  with  the  utmost  ease. 

For  information  concerning  this  county,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Edward 
Rumley,  Esq.,  of  Onarga,  and  H.  8.  Wing,  Esq.,  of  Kankakee  City. 
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VERMILION    COUNTY. 

This  connty  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  about  midway  of  its 
length ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iroquois  county ;  on  the  west,  by 
Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Edgar  county;  and  on  the 
east,  by  Warren  and  Yermilion  counties,  of  Indiana.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
long,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  wide,  giving  an  area  of  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  county  presents  considerable  variety.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  high  rolling  prairies,  the  eastern  arms  of  Orand  Prairie, 
more  or  less  broken  by  the  sloughs  and  small  streams  which  gather  from  their 
surface  the  main  supply  of  the  water  which  fills  the  Big  and  Little  Yermilion 
rivers.  Through  its  center,  Salt  Pork,  which  drains  a  considerable  portion  of 
Champaign  county,  runs  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  until,  by  its  union  with 
Middle  and  North  Forks,  it  becomes  the  Big  Yermilion,  and,  near  Danville, 
turns  southeastwardly  to  join  the  Wabash  below  Eugene,  Indiana.  In  its  en- 
tire length  within  this  county,  it  runs  through  a  belt  of  timber  varying  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width.  Through  the  western  third  of  the  county,  the  Lit- 
tle Yermilion  is  little  more  than  a  prairie  drain  ;  but  becomes  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  lined  with  from  one  to  three 
miles  of  timber.  Both  Middle  and  North  Forks  have  considerable  timber  along 
their  banks  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  their  junctions  with  Salt  Fork,  but 
only  scattering  groves  farther  up.  Below  the  points  where  they  enter  the  tim- 
ber, all  of  these  streams  have  high  bluffy  banks,  with  noticeably  wider  bottoms 
where  they  have  cut  through  the  softer  beds  of  rock,  and  narrower  ones  where 
they  have  encountered  the  harder  sandstones.  The  prairies  have  a  dense, 
black  mucky  soil  of  variable  depth,  underlaid  in  most  cases  by  a  tough,  brown 
clay  subsoil.  Along  the  streams  the  soil,  and  in  many  places,  the  subsoil,  has 
been  removed  by  drainage,  and  the  underlying  more  porous  clays  and  gravels 
have  allowed  of  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Upon  the  higher  grounds,  this 
—31 
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toossts  principally  of  wbite  and  black  oak  and  bickories,  witb  only  a  small 
f  r^<atioD.  tboogb  a  considerable  variety,  of  otber  species.  Tbe  bottoms  snp- 
j>'jtx  a  dembe  growth  of  oaks,  white  and  black  walnut,  mulberry,  elm,  back* 
Lcrrj.  cic^  with  not  nnfreqnent  groves  of  sugar-maple. 

AUmrimm. — ^Tfae  alluvial  deposits  of  the  bottoms,  composed  of  the  broken-up 
maUrrials  of  all  the  older  beds  which  have  been  worn  away  in  the  excavation  of 
tbe  valleys,  together  with  the  portions  which  are  continually  brought  down  by 
the  small  tributaries,  cover  considerable  surfaces,  but  have  nowhere  accumulated 
to  any  great  depth. 

Loeu. — ^The  marly  and  sandy  days  of  the  Loess,  a  lake  deposit  made  before 
the  formation  of  the  present  soil,  are  not  very  thickly  developed  in  this  county, 
though  they  include  the  brown  clay  subsoil  which  underlies  almost  the  entire 
svr&ee.  The  only  shell-bearing  clay  observed,  though  it  is  doubtless  common 
in  the  prairie  sloughs,  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fairmount.  The  black 
m\  is  here  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  light  brown,  tena- 
doos  clay,  filled  with  the  calcareous  shells  of  Lytnnea,  PJt^sa,  Planorhu^  Spha- 
rtum,  etc.  In  some  portions,  these  have  decomposed,  and  we  have  white,  marly 
lumps  and  streaks  which  are  characteristic  of  beds  of  this  formation.  At  this 
locality,  the  partially  decayed  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon  was  found,  in  September, 
1808.  The  bones  were  lying  partly  upon,  partly  imbedded  in,  this  marly  clay, 
the  tip  of  one  of  the  tusks  being  within  thirteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
slough  had  been  mostly  drained,  of  late  years,  the  air  had  permeated  the  bed  and 
pretty  thoroughly  decayed  the  bones,  which  were  doubtless  in  good  preservation 
so  loog  as  they  were  constantly  covered  with  water.  The  parts  were  promiscu- 
ously mingled,  showing  that  the  animal  had  not  been  left  to  decay  undisturbed. 
Marks  of  gnawing  upon  a  few  of  the  bones,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  lay  was  so  shallow  as  to  give  access  to  wolves  or 
other  camiverous  animals.  The  fragments  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  the  bones  of  these 
animals  were  quite  common  in  the  sloughs  of  this  re^on,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  discovery  of  isolated  fragments  is  no  rare  occurrence.  It  seapos 
probable  that  a  little  careful  searching,  in  such  localities,  would  secure  some 
still  perfect  skeletons.  It  is  evident  that  these  enormous  animals  roamed  in 
considerable  numbers  over  the  prairies  at  no  very  remote  period. 

These  beds  of  Loess  are  everywhere  underlaid  by  the 

BmUfler  Drift, — ^The  deposits  of  this  age  form  extensive  beds,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  county.  They  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  where  they  compose  the 
diridiog  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion  and  those  of  the  Iro- 
0fUf\u.     Along  both  sides  of  the  Middle  and  North  forks  of  the  Big  Vermilion, 
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they  fonn  eztensiTe  bluffs,  in  aome  cases  one  hundred  feet  high.  Two  mem- 
bers are  here  represented ;  the  upper  consisting  principally  of  heavy  beds  of 
sand  and  coarse  gravel,  with  occasional  thin  layers  of  clay,  which,  where  near 
the  surface,  have  been  discolored  by  the  ozydation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
which  they  contain,  and  appear  as  yellowish  and  reddish-brown  beds,  but,  at 
greater  depths,  still  retidn  the  original  blue  tint  which  is  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  lower  members. 

In  connection  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  and  also  with  the  Loess, 
we  find,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  county,  many  large  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  occasionally  sandstone.  In  several  cases,  these  are  so  large  and  so 
deeply  imbedded  as  to  have  induced  the  belief  that  they  were  the  outcropping 
edges  of  solid  beds  of  rock.  Some  of  these  masses  are  composed  of  a  beauti- 
M,  light,  fawn  colored  limestone,  of  a  homogenous,  fine  grained  texture,  and 
destitute  of  fossils,  so  far  as  noticed.  Kilns  of  lime  have  been  burned,  from 
rock  of  this  character,  one  or  two  miles  north  of  Bossville,  and  also  about  one 
mile  south  of  Mann's  chapel,  in  section  36,  town  22  north,  range  12  west.  One 
mile  south  of  this  latter^  locality,  and  also  at  about  the  same'  distance  to 
the  northwest,  there  were  observed  several  large  masses  of  a  dark,  semi-crystal- 
line, bituminous  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils.  The  rock  is  supposed  to  be  Si- 
lurian. Smaller  fragments  of  the  light  colored  rock  are  not  infrequent  to  the 
southward,  even  as  far  as  Terre  Haute.  The  general  appearance  of  the  stone 
would  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  Goal  Measures,  but  no  outcrop  of  an  ex. 
actly  similar  rock  is  known,  so  that  its  origin  is  uncertain.  In  the  western 
part  of  this  county,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Champaign,  there  are  numer- 
ous scattered  masses  of  a  light  drab,  semi-crystalline  or  fragmentary  to  massive, 
sometimes  shaly,  limestone,  highly  fossiliferous,  which  belong  to  the  bed  marked 
No.  1,  in  the  general  section  of  the  rocks  of  the  county,  and  indicate  its  former 
extension  toward  the  north  and  west.  Many  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  county 
are  also  locally  distributed  in  connection  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  ag 
at  Danville,  where,  in  the  banks  of  gravel  stripped  from  over  the  coal,  we  find 
very  numerous  thin  slabs  of  a  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  lime- 
stone, containing  numerous  fragments  of  fish  teeth — ^No.  21  of  the  general 
section — ^which,  at  Rock  ford  of  Salt  fork,  lies  ninety-five  feet  above  the  Dan- 
ville coal.  These  beds,  also,  not  unfrequently  contain  fragments  of  coal  and 
shale,  which  have  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  ,ooal  was  necessarily  close 
at  hand.  But  they  also  contain  lumps  of  native  copper  transported  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  bits  of  lead  ore  from  the  Gralena  region ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  coal  of  the  same  beds  has  all  been  taken  up  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  where  it  is  found.  These  masses  of  coal  and  shale  are  abun- 
dant in  these  beds,  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan  at  least,  and  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  they  have  been  swept  down  from  the  Michigan  coal  fields,  or 
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itrii  tl»tf  roiunantt  of  some  broken  up  beds  which  may  formerly  have  connected 
Umt  with  the  Illinois  field. 

lioth  these  beds  and  the  lower  member  of  the  Drifl  formation  give  rise  to 
iiuiuorous  springs,  some  of  which  have  taken  up  so  much  lime  from  .the  lime- 
uUmo  pebbles  which  fill  the  gravel,  that,  upon  coming  to  the  surface,  they  make 
abundant  deposits  of  tufa,  as  along  the  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  at  Danville, 
iind  especially  at  the  ''  Moss  Bank"  on  North  Fork,  about  one  mile  northwest 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  light  and  porous,  and  take  beautiful 
impressions  of  the  mosses,  twigs,  and  leaves  which  become  imbedded  in  them, 
lieeent  snail-shells,  thus  fossilized,  are  not  rare.  In  other  cases,  the  deposition 
has  gone  on  more  slowly,  and  without  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter, 
and  we  find  as  the  result  some  very  solid  masses  with  a  radiating  semi-crystal- 
line structure,  which  approximates  more  nearly  the  ordinary  stalagmitio  for- 
mations. 

The  lower  member  of  the  Drifl — the  '^  boulder-clay  " — is  a  tough,  light-blue 
clay,  filled  with  gravel  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  with  some  larger  boulders. 
In  this  county,  it  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  and  forms  some  con- 
siderable bluffs,  as  at  Mills's  mill,  on  Middle  Fork,  where  it  is  capped  with  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  the  upper  member.  It  also  forms  the  mound  at  Kyger's 
mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek.  Here,  the  river  ran  for  centuries  to  the 
west  of  the  mound,  and  excavated  a  broad  valley,  which  is  now  deserted  and 
partially  filled  up,  and  the  stream  passes  to  the  eastward,  leaving  a  small  island 
of  the  boulder-clay,  which  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  face  on  the.  east 
side,  where  it  is  now  undermined  by  the  current.  Curiously  enough,  a  spring 
of  cold  water  fiows  out  at  the  top  of  this  mound. 

Coal  Measures. — ^The  rock  formations  of  this  county  all  belong  to  the  Goal 
Measures.  The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  section,  from  the  high- 
est beds  seen  in  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  with  the 
Wabash  river  below  Eugene,  with  the  addition  of  the  section  from  the  lowest 
beds  there  seen  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lodi  salt  well,  as  carefully  determined 
and  reported  by  John  Collett,  Esq.,  of  Eugene.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
make  these  connections  with  the  Indiana  field,  both  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
beds  underlying  Vermilion  county,  and  also  to  connect  the  section  in  Vermilion 
with  that  in  Edgar  county : 


1.    M^ht  drab  limestone 12   to  18 

Uivtt\  of  coftl  No.  12 f 

< 'oviirmi ,« f 

U.    HImly  NAfiiUUHio,  with  some  solid  beds 25    to  60 

8.    OWvUf  durk  rw\  stid  light  blue  clay  shales,  lower  part  sandy  and  micaoeous, 

with  UmlN  of  argillaceous  limestone 6    "  20 

4.     Uliu\  nUaUi    .,..,....,, 0     "     8 

0.    rijul,  No  iiy. .,,,,., 0    "    H 
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6.  Fireclay ' , 0    to    2^ 

7.  Sandy  shales 0    "10 

8.  Light  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstone  nodules 0    "16 

9.  Argillaoeous  limestone,  with  shaly  partings ,...  ^"    4 

10.  Black  shale,  some  slaty |^  "    8 

11.  Coal,  No.  10? 0    "    2 

12.  Drab  fire-clay.-. 8     "    6 

18.  Light  drab  sandy  shale,  with  iron  veins .6     "    8 

14.  Black  shale,  with  ironslbnes — Gardiomorpha^  etc |^"**    2 

Level  of  coal  No.  9 ? 

16.  Variously  colored  shales  and  clays,  with  bands  of  concretionary  argillaceous 

litoestone , 8    "40 

16.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones 16    **  20 

17.  Soft  drab  clay  shale 0    "    1 

18.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  CauierpUe* •     10 

19.  Argillaceous  and  ferruginous  limeston&~few  fossils ^  "    2 

20.  Dark  drab  shales,  with  ironstones 20     "26 

21.  Limestone,  semi-crystalline  to  concretionary 4    "    8 

Level  of  coal  No.  8 • 

22.  Coarsely  concretionary  clay  shale 8    "10 

28.  Carbonaceous  sandy  shale  and  shaly  sandstone 16    "40 

24.  Fine-grained  sandy  shale,  with  ironstones 80    "40 

25.  Dark  and  light  drab  clay  shale — ^bottom  fossiliferous 10    "80 

26.  Soft  black  shale,  with  pyritous  fossils  and  nodules 0    "    6 

27.  Coal,No.7.... 8^  "    7i 

28.  Fire-clay 0    "    8i 

29.  Coal,  (parting  of  No.  7,) 0    "    2 

80.  Fire-clay e     "  16 

81.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  clay 9    "12 

32.  Compact  sUicious  limestone 1     "    1^ 

88.  Dark  shaly  clay 6     "  10 

34.  Coal,No.6 8^  "    7 

86.  Fire-clay,  with  concretionary  limestone 5     "20 

86.  Sandy  shales  with  Ironstones — some  quarry-stone  near  top 60    "80 

87.  Clay  shales,  with  few  ironstones 20    "40 

88.  Black  oonoretlonary  ferruginous  limestone • f  **    8 

89.  Black  clay  shale,  some  slaty. • 8     "    6 

Level  of  coal  No.  6 

40.  Soft,  light  drab  shale i  "    I 

41.  Shales  and  sandstones • .  •  • .  16    "  80 

42.  Dark  drab  clay  shales 6    "20 

48.  Argillaceous  limestones,  changing  to  calcareous  ironstone « •  1     "    8 

44.  Sandy  shales,  with  some  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  with  some  ironstones 

and  "  cone-in-cone  " *  ••  S6    "40 

46.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  ironstones 2    "     8 

46.  Coal,  with  bands  of  shale.  No.  4 4     "14 

47.  Shales,  with  lunestone  bands 10    "  20 

48.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  some  cannel « 2    "    8 

49.  CoalNo.  8 1     "    If 
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50.     Fire  clay  and  Stigmarial  sandstone. : 4    to    6 

61.     Shales,  with  limestone  band , 10     "  15 

Top  of  Lodi  Salt  well 

52.     ArgUaccous  limestone  and  calcareous  shale 4     **    8 

63.  CoalKo.  2 1     "    6 

54.  'Fire  clay,  and  shale  with  iron  nodules 1  6  in. 

55.  Hard  white  sandstone .' 20 

56.  Argillaceous  sandstone,  with  thin  streaks  of  coal ^ 10 

57.  "  "  white 8 

58.  Laminated  sandstone,  with  ironstones  at  bottom 16  9  in. 

69.     Sandstone  and  shale 12  7    ** 

60.  Sandy  shale,  with  streaks  of  ooal  and  slate.*  ., 17  1    " 

61.  Buff  and  white,  fine  grained,  micaceous  sandstone,  bottom  coarser. 20 

62.  Black  and  drab  clay  shale,  some  sandy  layers  at  bottom 8   11    " 

68.     Coal,  "  Conglomerate  seam '' 16** 

64.  Black  shale 12 

66.     Soft  clay  shale,  or  fire  clay 19 

66.  Hard  sandstone 82 

67.  Clay  shale,  few  bands  of  sandstone 24  1     ** 

68.  "         frequent  bands  of  sandstone 80  7    " 

69.  Very  hard  sandstone 2  3    ** 

70.  Sandyshale 60  7    " 

71.  Fine  sandstone 46  6    ** 

72.  Hhalo,  some  portions  sandy 92  11" 

78,    Hard  fine  sandstone 2  9    ** 

74.  Hhalo,  with  bands  of  coarse  sandstone 95  1    " 

75.  Hard  sandstone 6  10" 

70.     "  Flint,*'  (probably  compact  lunestone  bands,  possibly  a  geode  bed) 8   2  " 

77.  Shale,  some  sandy 44  11  " 

78.  Compact,  coarse,  sharp  sandstone,  with  pyrite 10   8  " 

79.  Fine  sandstone,  some  shaly  layers '. 54  7  " 

80.  Soft  clay  shale 8   8  " 

81.  Hhalo,  with  some  fine  grit 65   5  " 

82.  "Flint" 1 

H'A,    Porous  sandstone 7   3  ^ 

Hi.    Clayshale 6  8" 

Hti.    Compact  whlto  sandstone 40  6  " 

116.    HamJatoDO,  with  flinty  layers 84  1  " 

HI.    Flint I  6" 

HH.    H'ift  aaiidatono,  top  ochreous 9  4" 

89.  HitfiehyhMh 89   6" 

90.  HtjaK  with  compact  sandstone  at  bottom 26  2" 

VI.    MUimimmulmlo 102  1  " 

^%.    Hiuiif  (umr^Of  calcareous  sandstone,  fossiliferous • 28   1  " 

^'4,     Wh\Ui  fimumttn'tHM  limestone 9  10  " 

Hi,     FliJJi,,,,,,,, 2  2" 

V5.    UMjffyi^kuiUitimlMUi.,.. ,.»..,» 710  " 


> 
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FEET. 

96.  Flint » 10  lOin. 

97.  Compact  limestone,  with  flint 22 

98.  Magnesian      "  "        23  10    " 

99.  Soil,  fine  sandstone 6 

100.  Compact,  fine  sandstone • 10 

101.  Gray  limestone • 6 

102.  Hard  drab  to  the  semi-crystalline  limestone,  with  drusy  cavities 28  10  ** 

No.  1,  of  the  foregoiDg  seotion,  bb  already  stated,  is  a  li3;ht  drab  or  fawn 
colored,  fine  grained,  sab*crystalline  to  massive  limestone,  in  some  parte  quite 
pare,  in  others  somewhat  shalj  and  slightly  ferruginous.  It  is  generally  qait« 
fossiliferous,  containing  Productus,  2  or  3  sp.,  Spiri/er  Kneatm,  S.  cameratus, 
AihyrU  subtUita,  Terehratvia  hovidenSy  etc.  The  only  known  outcrops  in  this 
county,  are  near  Big  Spring,  south  of  Fairmount,  on  section  16,  township  18 
north,  range  13  west,  and  for  two  or  three  miles  south  and  west  of  this  point. 
The  bed  is  here  said  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  thick,  though  the  bot- 
tom has  never  been  certainly  reached,  and  only  from  five  to  ten  feet  are  now 
exposed.  Some  lime  has  been  burned  here,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
bed  seem  well  fitted  for  that  use.  It  is  too  irregular,  and  breaks  up  too  readily 
with  the  frost  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  building  stone.  The  same  bed  occurs  at 
several  points  in  Edgar  county,  where  portions  of  it  a£ford  very  solid  stone, 
fitted  for  any  rough  work,  such  as  foundations  and  culverts.  The  supposed 
outcrop  of  this  rock  at  Osborn's  mill,  on  Salt  Fork,  a  half  mile  east  of  the 
county  line,  is  only  one  of  the  large  drifted  masses  before  mentioned.  From 
below  this  limestone,  flow  very  strong  springs ;  therefore,  although  there  is  no 
outcrop  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  water-shed  toward  the  Little  Vermil- 
ion, where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
strong  springs  on  the  land  of  John  M.  Sidell,  near  the  west  line  of  township 
17  north,  range  13  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  as  pretty 
good  signs  of  its  presence  at  that  point.  Still,  some  other  circumstances  may 
have  given  exit  at  that  point  to  the  wate^r,  which,  in  both  cases,  doubtless  comes 
from  the  great  water-bearing  quicksand  of  Champaign  county. 

Below  this  limestone,  there  is  in  the  section  a  space  of  undetermined  thick- 
ness and  character,  since  no  outcrop  has  been  found  which  will  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  this  and  the  sandstone  beds  numbered  ^%"  and  no  borings  have 
been  made  in  this  neighborhood  to  decide  the  matter.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  limestone  belongs  below  this  sandstone,  and  is  simply  missing  from  its 
place  in  the  section  along  Salt  Fork,  in  consequence  of  having  been  removed 
by  the  heavy  erosion  which  the  beds  in  that  region  evidently  suffered  before 
the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  No.  2.  There  is,  however,  at  present,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  this. 
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No.  2  of  the  section  is  first  met  with  in  following  down  Jordan  creek,  about 
two  miles  north  of  Fairmonnt,  in  the  south  half  of  section  27,  town  19  north, 
range  13  west.  It  is  here  a  very  shaly  rook,  and  of  no  practical  value ;  but  in 
sections  20  and  21  of  the  same  township,  above  and  below  the  Conkeytown 
bridge  over  Salt  Fork,  it  furnishes  some  more  compact  beds,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  foundations  and  bridge  abutments.  One  of  these  layers,  near  the 
bottom  of  this  bed,  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  is  a  very  Qplid  stone,  and  would 
pay  for  quarrying  if  the  quantity  were  greater.  From  its  outcrop  along  the  base 
of  the  river  blufis,  considerable  quantities  have  been  gathered  for  use  at  Fair- 
mount.  Less  compact  layers,  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  are  quarried,  to 
some  extent,  at  Davis's  quarry,  in  the  south  part  of  section  31,  of  this  township, 
and  are  said  to  become  hard  and  durable  under  the  action  of  the  weather,  on 
account  of  the  contained  oxyd  of  iron.  Other  openings  in  this  neighborhood 
are  now  abandoned. 

These  are  tho  highest  beds  exposed  upon  Salt  Fork.  In  going  but  short  dis- 
tances up  and  down  the  stream,  wo  come  upon  the  underlying  thin  coal  seam, 
with  its  accompanying  black  shales  and  argillaceous  limestones,  so  that  this  is 
evidently  a  point  of  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  synclinal  between  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  coal  field  and  the  axis  of  elevation  which  has  been  noted  as 
running  about  south  33^  east  from  the  neighborhood  of  LaSalle.  This  latter 
axis  must  evidently  pass  through  the  adjoining  county  of  Champaign,  though 
the  upper  strata  were  there  so  extensively  removed  before  the  Drift  period,  that 
no  outcrops  now  exist  to  show  what  the  actual  dip  is. 

Through  the  eastern  part  of  Vermilion  county,  the  dip  is  mainly  to  the  south- 
west, at  a  small  angle,  though  local  dips  are  very  various.  In  ascending  Salt 
Fork,  these  characters  are  constant  until  we  pass  the  west  line  of  township  19 
north,  range  12  west,  where  the  dip  becomes  much  more  rapid  for  a  few  miles, 
and  until  it  is  reversed  at  the  synclinal,  above  which  the  eastward  dip  is  very 
gentle. 

Nos.  4  to  12  of  the  section  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  characters  and 
succession,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  section  which  shall  fairly 
represent  their  diffierent  aspects.  Their  most  noticeable  components  are  the 
bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  series,  which  are  sometimes 
compact  and  sometimes  marly,  but  always  contain  great  numbers  of  fossils,  espe- 
cially Hemipronttes  crassa  and  Productus  longispinus^  together  with  P,  costattts^ 
P.  Rogersiiy  P.  scabriculvsy  Athyris  suhtilita^  Spirifer  cameratttSy  S.  piano-con- 
vexa,  Spiriferina  Kentuckenm^  Retzia  punctili/era,  Cf/athoxonia  prolifera^ 
plates  of  Zeacrinm^  and  various  Bryozoa.  The  black  shales  which  appear,  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below,  and  sometimes  between  these  limestone  bands, 
are  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  slaty;  under  all  which  variations,  we  find  them 
containing  a  few  specimens  of  Dlxdna  niiida^  LingvIajVLtid  rhombic  fish-scales. 
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Above  the  synclinal  axis,  the  ooal  accompanying  these  beds  is  pretty  constant, 
with  a  thickness  of  six  to  twenty  inches ;  farther  east,  it  is  very  thin,  and  in 
some  cases  disappears.  Near  the  west  line  of  section  35,  town  19  north,  range 
14  west,  I  also  found  a  point  where  the  whole  of  these  beds  had  been  removed 
by  erosion,  and  the  shaly  sandstone  of  No.  2  had  been  deposited  directly  upon 
No.  13.  These*  beds  also  occur  just  above  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  with  six 
inches  of  coal.  In  ascending  this  creek,  no  rock  was  found  above  No.  2,  which 
forms  the  banks  just  above  the  crossing  of  the  State  road,  in  section  22. 

In  descending  Salt  Fork,  the  black,  slaty  shale  of  No.  14  is  found  in  the  tops 
of  the  hills  below  Major's  mill,  accompanied  by  large  concretions  of  black,  cal- 
careous ironstone,  containing  Cardiomorpha  Missourieruis,  Orthoceras^  Nautilus, 
and  fish-scales. 

The  shales  of  No.  15  are  generally  green  and  red.  The  limestone  bands  ac- 
companying them  are  in  some  places  crowded  with  fossils,  such  as  Mydlina^ 
Nueula,  Loda,  Monopteria^  Avieutopecten,  BdLerophon^  MaeroehHlut,  ffmnipranUes 
ercLuay  AthyrU  subtilita^  Productus  aeahrictUus,  etc.  The  best  locality  is  about 
eighty  rodd  below  Major's  mill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxbow  bend. 

No.  18  is  a  shaly  sandstone,  which  furnishes  a  good  horizon  for  recognition, 
since  it  is  characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of  more  or  less  perfect  fronds 
of  the  fucoid  Cavlerpites  marffinatus,  Lesqx.  This  is  found  to  occupy  nearly 
the  same  position  in  the  section  in  Edgar  county. 

No.  19  is  analogous  in  character  with  Nos.  3  and  9,  and  contains  the  same 
fossils,  with  the  addition  of  Itiyalina,  OrikU  carhonarxa,  and  scales  and  te^th 
of  fishes. 

No.  21  is  generally  a  very  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  limestone, 
ringing  under  the  hammer,  and  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  bony  scales 
and  teeth  of  fishes.  At  Kock  Ford,  below  Major's  mill,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  25,  township  19  north,  range  13  west,  this  bed  presents  a  very 
curious  structure,  having  been  apparently  coarsely  broken  up  by  some  violent 
action,  and  afterward  reconsolidated  by  the  deposition  of  a  cement  of  a  calca- 
reo-ferruginous  material,  mingled  with  some  sand.  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  circumstances  which  could  have  produced  just  such  abed  of  rock. 
It  has  been  named  to  me  as  the  result  of  volcanic  action,  but  that  is  impossible. 

Apparently  belonging  at  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  though  the  connection  could 
not  be  clearly  made  out,  is  a  bed  of  impure,  concretionary  limestone,  which  has 
occasionally  been  burned  for  lime  in  a  ravine  just  east  of  Finley  chapel,  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town  19  north,  range  12  west.  Only  a  small 
outcrop  is  here  exposed,  and  only  a  few  fragmentary  fossils  were  detected )  but 
at  Garrett's  (formerly  Swank's)  old  mill,  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  14,  township  17  north,  range  12  west,  we  find  a  consid- 
erable outcrop  of  the  whole  of  this  bed,  except  the  peculiar  conglomerate  just 
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meDtioned,  which  is  evidently  local.  In  the  outcrop  of  ahout  two  hundred 
yards,  there  are  great  variations,  from  the  very  compact  clinking  stone,  With 
fish  remains  and  large  valves  of  Productus  co$tatus,  to  an  impure,  concretionary, 
almost  granular  limestone,  crowded  with  generally  quite  small  fossils.  Among 
these  we  find  Spiri/er  eameratiiSf  S.  lineattis,  Spiriferina  KerUuchensis,  Athyris  8ulh 
tilita,  Terdfratula  havidenSy  OrtMs  carb&naria,  Productu*  longisptnus^  Wdldheimia 
{Gryptacanthia)  eompacta^  ReUtia  punUiliferat  Nucula,  BelUrophon^  Loxonema^  Nia- 
ticopaU,  Fusulna  cylindirica,  etc. 

At  Rock  Ford,  as  previously  stated,  this  bed  was  found  to  be  about  ninety- 
five  feet  above  the  Danville  coal  seam,  No.  27  of  the  general  section.  But  this 
distance  is  far  from  constant.  My  estimate  of  it  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  where 
the  broken  condition  of  the  section  rendered  connected  measurements  impossi- 
ble, was  not  far  from  eighty  feet ;  while,  in  the  shaflb  at  Catlin,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  John  Faulds,  of  that  place,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  shale  were  passed  through  above  the  coal,  without  any  intercalated 
bed  of  limestone. 

This  coal-seam  appears  above  the  level  of  the  riyer;  near  the  east  line  of 
township  19  north,  range  13  west ;  but  owing  to  the  local  undulations  before 
mentioned,  it  dips,  rises  and  dips  again,  two  or  three  times  before  making  its 
final  emergence  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Middle  Fork.  Up  that 
stream,  also,  we  find  the  coal  in  or  not  far  below  the  bed  for  about  two  miles, 
to  near  the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12  west,  where  a 
sudden  dip  carries  it  below  the  level,  and  brings  in  the  upper  beds  to  the  top 
of  No.  16,  which,  on  Makemson's  branch,  in  the  west  half  of  section  5,  con- 
tains a  heavy  bed  of  very  solid  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  appears  well  fitted 
for  building  purposes,  though  no  quarry  has  been  opened.  Still  ascending  the 
stream,  we  find  the  rocks  rising,  somewhat ;  but,  at  the  last  rock  exposure,  on 
Mr.  Cox's  land,  in  section  32,  township  20  north,  range  12  west,  the  coal  is 
probably  still  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  water  level.  Above  this  point, 
we  come  upon  the  heavy  beds  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel  which  cover  the  north 
part  of  the  county  so  deeply  as  to  render  the  exact  location  of  the  underlying 
rocks  impossible,  except  by  boring. 

The  so-called  *'  Danville  "  seam  of  coal,  No.  27  of  the  section,  is  apparently 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  numbered  *'  6  "  in  the  general  section  of  the  coals 
of  the  Illinois  valley  (see  111.  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  6) ;  but,  as  the  numbering  there 
adopted  will  not  accommodate  all  of  the  seams  which  have  a  well-defined  level 
in  the  field  now  under  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt,  provmonaUjfj 
another  set  of  numbers  for  the  coals  of  the  Wabash  valley.  I  regret  that  the 
impossibility  of  determining,  at  the  present  time,  the  number  and  constancy  of 
the  seams  near  the  base  of  the  series,  east  of  the  Wabash,  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  a  numbering  which  may  be  considered  permanent.     The 
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numbers  here  nsed,  however,  correspond,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  seams 
outcropping  in  Vermilion  county,  with  those  adopted  by  Professor  Cox,  in  his 
reports  upon  the  eastern  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  coal  "No.  7,"  or  the  "Danville"  seam, 
outcrops  for  many  miles.  It  is  here  generally  covered  by  from  two  inches  to 
five  feet  of  a  soft  black  clay  shale,  rarely  a  little  slaty,  which  commonly  contains 
large  numbers  of  fossil  shells  replaced  by  pyrite.  This  mineral  is  also  fre- 
quently present  in  the  form  of  irregular  crystals  and  nodules  of  various  sizes. 
Small  nodules,  apparently  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  occur,  generally 
inclosing  fragments  of  fish  scales :  one  has  yielded  the  three-pronged  tail  of  a 
Dithyrocaris,  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species  which  crowd  this 
bed,  are  Aviculopeclen  rectalctterarea^  Entolium  avieulatum,  Lima  retiferay  SoUn- 
omyaradiata,  Sanguinolites  carhonarius,  Macrodon  tenuUtrtatum,  Pemopecteny  Myali- 
na  aUenuatay  Leda  beHa^riata,  OerviUia  longa,  Nucula  parva,  AstarteUa,  Ohanetes 
mssoloba,  Diseina  nitida,  Lingula  umbonata^  Produetus  seahriettlusj  P,  tongispinusy 
Bhynehonella  OMgensis^  Deatalium  Meekianum,  Chiton  ^  Euomphalus  rugosus.  Bet- 
Urophon  carbanoHuat  B.  Moi^fortianuSy  Pleurotomaria  OrayvillensiSj  P.  carbon- 
aria,  P.  Bechmthana,  Maerocheilus  ventricostu,  M,  Neuiberryi^  Orthoceras  BiLshenais, 
Nautilus  4  sp.,  several  minute  species  of  Actseoninaj  PolyphemopsiSy  etc. 
Where  the  bed  is  at  its  greatest  thickness,  is  quite  it  solid,  and  the  fossils 
are  generally  readily  preserved :  but,  in  the  thinner  portions,  it  is  very  fragile, 
and  the  superabundance  of  pyrite,  in  such  condition  as  to  be  readily  decompo- 
sed, renders  their  preservation  very  difilcult.  Where  the  black  shale  is  thin, 
or  entirely  wanting,  the  overlying  drab  shale,  which  replaces  it,  becomes  fossilif- 
erouB  in  turn,  though  elsewhere  generally  barren,  and  yields  many  of  the  same 
fossils,  though  rarely  in  good  condition.  This  bed  can  be  seen  at  the  upper 
end  of  Donlon  &  Chandler's  "  strippings,"  opposite  Danville,  below  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  also  along  Ellis's  branch,  near  Georgetown.  The  black  shale  is 
at  present  most  accessible,  in  its  fragile  pyritous  presentation,  at  Kelly's  strip- 
pings,  about  one  mile  northwest  of  the  court  house,  and  at  Short's  strippings, 
across  North  Fork,  opposite  Danville,  and  in  its  more  solid  condition,  along  the 
inclined  plane  at  the  old  Carbon  company's  mines,  near  Tilton. 

The  coal  is  very  variable,  both  in  character  and  thickness.  Near  Danville, 
along  Salt  Fork  above  that  place,  and  at  Lafierty's  bank,  on  Grape  creek,  it 
varies  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  About 
Georgetown,  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  it  has  been  opened,  south  of 
Lafierty's,  it  is  said  to  vary  from  three  to  four  feet;  at  the  few  points  where  it 
was  accessible,  I  could  fiad  no  thickness  over  three  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  here  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  mines  are  abandoned. 

This  seam  is  mined  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  five  miles 
above  Newport,  Indiana,  with  a  thickness  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
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and  a  heavy  limestoi^e  roof.  Farther  south,  we  find  its  equiyalent  in  the  seam 
worked  near  the  Indiana  Furnace,  on  Brouillet's  creek  and  its  branches,  west 
of  Clinton,  Indiana,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  hills  north  of  the  national  road 
opposite  Terre  Haute. 

Immediately  below  this  seam,  and  properly  forming  a  constituent  part  of  it, 
though  separated,  near  Danville,  by  a  variable  thickness  of  fire-clay,  is  the  so- 
called  ''Blacksmith's  seam,"  of  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  of  good  coal. 
Though  the  separation  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend  Salt  Fork,  it  is  probably 
only  local,  and  the  partings  are  not  likely  to  attain  anywhere  the  dignity  of 
distinct  seams.  In  the  Catlin  shaft,  the  division  is  not  noticeable,  except  by 
the  more  ready  separation  of  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  seam 
in  mining.     At  Georgetown,  and  southward,  no  such  division  is  noticed. 

Both  the  thickness  and  the  character  of  the  strata  between  this  and  the 
''  Grape  Creek ''  seam,  No.  34,  vary  considerably.  Along  the  Big  Vermilion, 
eepeeially  in  the  nighborhood  of  Danville,  we  have  generally  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  of  fire  clay,  rarely  with  nodular  limestone  and  soft  shale,  the  latter 
partly  sandy,  underlaid  by  a  very  compact  layer  of  limestone,  partly  silioious, 
partly  nearly  pure,  which  contains  some  fragmentary  fossils,  but  nothing  charac- 
teristic. Below  this,  and  forming  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal.  No.  34,  we  have  a 
few  feet  of  a  dark  drab,  sometimes  black  shaly  clay,  in  which  no  fossils  were 
noticed.  Though  the  different  beds  vary  as  indicated  in  the  section,  the  whole 
thickness,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet,  and  is  often 
not  more  than  sixteen  feet.  Along  Grape  creek,  just  below  the  distillery  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  33,  township  19  north,  range  11  west,  the 
lower  seam  is  covered  by  three  or  four  inches  of  soft  black  shale,  followed  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  drab  clay  shale,  becoming  sandy  above,  which, 
two  hundred  yards  below,  are  replaced  by  a  heavy  bank  of  sandy  shales  and 
shaly  sandstone,  with  some  solid  bands  of  quarry  rock.  I  was  unable  to  decide 
from  the  partially  covered  outcrop,  whether  this  was  simply  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  layers,  or  whether  the  shale  had  been  removed,  and  the  sand- 
stone deposited  in  the  eroded  basin.  At  least  forty  or  fifly  feet  of  strata  are 
hero  exposed  above  No.  34,  without  bringing  in  any  representative  of  No.  27. 
Along  the  creek,  above  the  distillery,  there  are  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal, 
with  confused  dips;  and  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  to  the ''Grape 
Creek''  scam  proper,  the  coal  mined  at  and  near  Lafferty's,  which  here  shows 
characters  and  accompaniments  intermediate  between  those  of  coals  Nos.  6  and 
7  ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  finally  turned  in  favor  of  No.  7. 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion,  below  Georgetown,  the  intervening  strata  have 
thickened  up  still  farther.  It  would  be  difilcult  to  measure  an  exact  section  ; 
but  the  following  is  approximately  correct : 
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Coal,  No.  7 2to    8| 

Fire  clay. 6 

Micaceous  shale,  some  fine  sandy,  with  few  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone 10  "  16 

Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  some  quarried 30  "40 

Drab  clay  shales,  with  large  ironstones 15  "  20 

"  "         "   small  ironstone  nodules  and  bands 80  "40 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales 10  "  16 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales,  with  flat  nodules  and  thin  bands 

of  ironstone;  bottom  darker,  with  Leaia  and  fern  leaflets 12  "  16 

Coal,  No.  6 4 

This  outorop  of  the  lower  seam  of  coal  is  reached  aboat  three  miles  below 
Georgetown,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  B,  township  17  north,  range 
11  west.  The  roof  shales  are  in  places  crowded  with  the  separated  compressed 
valves  of  Leaia  tricarinaia^  accompanied  by  a  few  scattered  fragmentary  fronds 
of  ferns.  The  Leaia  was  found  abundant,  in  the  same  position,  upon  Yankee 
branch,  in  section  14,  of  the  same  township.  It  is  also  found  uncompressed, 
but  in  less  abundance,  in  some  of  the  small  ironstone  nodules  of  the  overlying 
beds,  where  it  accompanies  considerable  numbers  of  ferns,  among  which  are 
found  Ifcuropterishirsuta,  K,  rarinervis^  i^.  vermieularUy  Pecapteris  Bucklandi  ! y  P, 
&reopteridiu8j  P.  villoM,  P,  MiUonit,  OdarU&pteria  Sehlotheimif  together  with 
Stigmaria  Jleoidei,  Sigillaria  Brardii^  8.  monostigma^  LepidophpUum  majtUf 
Lepidodendran  rugosum,  LepidottrcHnLS  varidbilia,  CalamiUs  approximattia,  Aste- 
rophyUites  and  Equtsetites?  One  nearly  perfect  insect  found  here,  probably 
belonging  to  the  genus  Miamia,  is  in  the  collection  of  Br.  J.  C.  Winslow,  of 
Danville.  This  same  bed  of  nodules,  containing  the  same  set  of  fossils,  ex- 
cepting that  the  Leaia  has  not  been  noticed ;  outcrops  on  the  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash at  Durkee's  ferry,  about  six  miles  above  Terre  Haute.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  range,  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  a  black,  bituminous  shale,  often  slaty, 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  accompanied  by  huge  concretions  of  pyritous  ironstone. 

No.  34  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  5,  of  the  Illinois  Valley  sec- 
tion. Along  the  Wabash  valley,  its  outcrop  is  nearly  continuous  from  above 
Danville  to  where  it  dips  under  the  river  between  Clinton  and  Durkee's  Ferry. 
Its  thickness  is  variable  :  about  Danville,  sometimes  less  than  four  feet ;  two 
or  three  miles  farther  south,  five  to  six  feet ;  on  Grape  creek  and  its  branches, 
five  to  seven  feet ;  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  near  Georgetown,  four  feet ;  at  the 
Horse  Shoe,  above  Newport,  five  to  seven  feet ;  near  Clinton,  five  to  six  feet. 
It  is  generally  a  free  burning  coal,  much  freer  from  sulphur  than  the  upper 
seam,  and  better  liked  for  domestic  use.  Along  Grape  creek,  there  is  a  thin 
clay  parting  about  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  seam,  analagous  to  that  in  the 
upper  seam.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  constant  further  north ;  further 
south,  it  is  generally  present  throughout  the  outcrop.  In  the  northern  part 
of  its  outcrop,  this  seam  is  capped  by  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  cannel;  but  this 
character  is  not  common. 
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The  fire  clay,  No.  35,  is,  in  some  places,  very  largely  deyeloped,  as  on  Tros- 
per  branch,  about  four  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown,  where,  below  the  open- 
ing of  the  coal  seam,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  18  north, 
range  11  west,  I  measured  fifteen  feet  of  clay  in  several  alternating  bands, 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  nodular,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  was  not 
certain  that  I  had  then  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  since  the  outcrop  below 
was  not  exposed.  The  clay  is  here  much  variegated  with  streaks,  blotches 
and  beds  of  light  blue,  dark  drab,  dark  brick-red,  crimson  and  purplish  tints, 
the  red  portions  furnishing  the  boys  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ''  keel.''  The 
accompanying  nodular  bands  of  limestone  occasionally  contain  fragments  of  fos- 
sils, but  nothing  characteristic.  Possibly,  some  of  the  lower  of  these  bands 
may  be  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  fossiliferous  limestones  at  the  Slip-bank, 
below  the  Horse  Shoe  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  which,  however,  lie  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  coal  seam,  the  intervening  beds  being  mainly  fire  clay^and  shales, 
with  some  sand,  and  a  few  ironstones.  The  nodular  limestones  accompanying 
the  fire  clay  of  this  seam,  at  Pettys's  ford  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  about  four 
miles  below  Georgetown,  have  recently  been  found  to  contain  considerable 
numbers  of  small  land  snails  of  two  species,  one  apparently  identical  with  the 
Pupa  vetusta  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Measures,  and  the  other,  possibly  a  21b- 
niteSy  but  smooth. 

The  beds  numbered  33  in  the  section,  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  upper 
layers,  which  are  generally  rather  soft,  contain,  near  and  opposite  Danviile, 
from  one  to  five  bands  of  a  very  hard,  calcareous  sandstone  or  silicious  lime- 
stone, varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  Where  exposed  to 
the  weather,  these  are  very  hard  and  tough,  but  are  softer  below  the  surface. 
Perhaps  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  coal,  we  find,  at  Leon- 
ard's quarry,  a  mile  or  so  below  Danville,  a  thick  bed  of  gray,  highly  ferrugi- 
nous sandstone,  which  is  in  much  favor  as  a  building  stone.  The  bed  is  not 
constant,  running  into  sandy  shale  within  a  short  distance.  The  lower  beds 
of  this  member  of  the  series  are  all  soft  shales,  of  no  practical  value,  and  are 
entirely  destitute  of  fossils.  For  some  distance  below  Danville,  they  form  a 
set  of  high  bluffs,  reaching  seventy  or  eighty  feet  at  least. 

After  passing  below  Kyger's  mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek,  the  black 
limestone  and  shales  of  Nos.  35  and  36,  come  above  the'  water,  and  continue  to 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  the  river  banks  to  below  the  State  line.  They 
deserve  notice  only  as  indicating  the  level  of  coal  No.  5,  which  is  here  wanting, 
though  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance  at  White's  mill,  on  the  Little  Ver- 
milion, four  miles  above  Newport,  with  a  thickness  of  four  inches,  and  contin- 
ues along  the  outcrop  southward,  with  a  general  thickness  of  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  nearly  to  Clinton,  where  it  dips  below  the  river  level.  At  Hawley  and 
Rett's  bank,  on  Norton's  creek,  about  four  miles  above  Clinton,  it  is  locally 
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thickened  up  to  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet.  The  overlying  shales,  through 
all  the  outcrop,  are  generally  quite  full  of  the  conical,  bony  teeth,  or  dermal 
scales  of  Petrodus  occidentalism  constantly  accompanied  by  the  long,  slightly 
curved,  and  fringed  fiji-spine,  and  the  small  rhomboidal  scales  which  there  is 
every  reason  for  referring  to  the  same  species.  The  accompanying  black  fer- 
ruginous limestone  commonly  contains  more  or  less  of  the  same  fish  remains, 
accompanied  by  Cardiomorpha  Jdissouriensis, 

The  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  section  show  no  outcrop  within  this  county, 
but  as  they  will  very  probably  be  met  with  in  any  moderately  deep  borings 
which  may  be  made  near  the  State  line,  east  and  northeast  of  Danville,  it  was 
thought  best  to  complete  the  section  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  some  general  state- 
ments regarding  these  lower  beds  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.     * 

No.  43  is  a  valuable  bed  of  low  grade  ironstone.  No.  44  generally  contains 
a  heavy  band  of  tolerably  compact  sandstone,  such  as  forms  the  Hanging  Rock 
on  the  Big  Vermilion,  a  few  miles  below  the  State  line.  No.  46  commonly 
presents  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  partings  of  coal,  separated  by 
shale  and  fire  clay,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  thick  enough  to  work  profit- 
ably. No.  49  is  too  thin  a  seam  to  command  attention,  until  nearly  the  entire 
supply  of  the  tolerably  thick  seam  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  used  up.  It 
outcrops  along  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Eugene.  No.  53  is  a  thick  seam  of 
semi-block  coal,  tolerably  well  fitted  for  smelting  iron  in  the  raw  state.  Two 
or  three  seams  of  coal  occur  below  this,  at  Thome's  ferry,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Vermilion ;  but,  as  their  extent  and  regularity  are  unknown,  and 
they  are  not  represented  at  the  point  where  the  bore  of  the  salt  well  was  put 
down,  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  them  from  the  general  section.  They  prob- 
ably represent  partings  of  coal  No.  1.  Below  all  these  coals,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  the  section,  from  lack  of  certain  connections,  is  the  heavy  bed  of  lime- 
stone, with  underlying  shales,  at  Perrysville,  Ind.  These  beds  are  full  of  fos- 
sils, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  them  are  some  of  very  wide  dis- 
tribution, such  as  Aiht/ris  svhtilitay  Petrodus  occidentalism  and  Avicuhpecten  rec- 
talaterareay  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  considered  especially  character- 
istic of  one  seam,  but  which  presents  itself  to  the  explorer  in  every  one  of  the 
black  shales  of  the  general  section,  from  this  basal  bed  to  No.  4  of  the  section. 

Economical      Geology. 

Coal — After  the  fertile  prairie  soil,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  this 
mineral  naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  an  enumeration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Vermilion  county.  Two  heavy  seams  underlie  the  larger  part  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  county,  both  of  which  could  be  worked,  at  depths 
varying  from  nothing  up  to  probably  nowhere  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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there  is  no  such  seam  as  the  ** third  seam,"  reported  from  the  "saltworks"  borings;  or,  if 
any  scam  exists  at  or  near  the  locality  and  depth  described,  it  is  the  thin  *^  second  seam  "  (2) 
I  have  spoken  of,  thickened  up  and  become  more  distant  from  the  main  seam  in  the  six  miles 
intervening  distance.  At  one  place  (just  at  the  low  water  level  of  the  Vermilion)  on  the 
north  (left)  bank  of  the  "  Salt  Fork  "  of  the  Vermilion,  about  two  miles  above  Danville,  that 
"  second  seam  "  shows  a  well  defined  stratum  of  "  block  "  or-"  cannel "  coal.  I  think  I  called 
your  attention  to  this  part  of  this  scam. 

The  main  defect  of  the  Danville  coal  is  its  friability  and  tendency  to  disintegrate  or  ^^slack" 
on  exposure.  It  is  a  strong  steam  coal,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose  for  all  domestic 
uses.  Yours  truly, 

JoeXPH   KiRKLAND. 

Of  analyses  of  coal  from  different  openings  in  this  seam,  made  some  years 
ago.  and  published  in  1858  by  Br.  Norwood,  in  his  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,  I 
give  the  following  summary  : 

Specific  gravity 1.218  to  1.2888 

Average.... 1.2563 

Moisture 8.4      to    8.6 

Average 7.18 

Volatile  gases 40.1      to  42.3 

Average 41.86 

Carbon  in  coke 40.5       to  48.96 

Average 45.96 

Carbon  in  coal. . . « ...... .49.8        to  65.5 

Average 61.576 

Ash 2  to  16 

Average ,..  7.25 

Gray,  bluish  gray,  and  grayish  white 

The  principal  openings  from  which  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  now  shipped,  are 
the  drifts  of  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Donlon,  and  Kirkland  Bros.,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Big  Vermilion,  opposite  Danville,  and  the  several  shafts  along  the  T.  W. 
&  W.  R.  B.,  as  far  west  as  Catlin.  The  mines  of  the  Carbon  Coal  companyi 
about  two  miles  above  Danville,  along  the  river,  were  formerly  extensively 
worked,  and  shipped  their  Qoal  by  a  long  branch  track ;  but  they  are  now  de- 
serted. 

All  the  openings  along  the  North  Fork  and  its  branches  are  on  this  seam,  the 
lower  seam  being  in  all  cases,  apparently,  thin  and  unprofitable.  The  last  out- 
crop seen  in  ascending  this  fork  is  in  the  banks  above  Baldwin's  old  mill,  in 
section  31,  township  20  north,  range  11  west,  where  the  lower  seam  shows  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  bul  is  apparently  not  worth  working.  It  is  worked,  how- 
ever, with  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  at  Leonard's  mine,  below  the  city,  the 
last  show  of  either  seam  in  going  eastward. 

(2)  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  my  remarks  upon  the  two  seams  on  the  pre- 
vious pages.  F.  H.  B. 
—33 
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The  openings  along  Salt  Fork,  as  far  as  the  west  line  of  township  19  north, 
range  12  west,  are  all  in  the  upper  seam,  though,  for  two  or  three  miles  ahove 
Danville,  the  lower  seam  is  exposed  in  every  bluff,  and  in  some  cases  with  a 
thickness  of  four  feet  or  more.  Up  Middle  Fork,  the  .upper  seam  has  never 
been  fairly  opened,  though  small  quantities  of  coal  have  at  times  been  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  local  use,  and  it  could  be  mined  at  about  that 
level  as  far  north  as  the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12 
west ;  but  the  sudden  dip  previously  mentioned  here,  carries  it  downward  to 
probably  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  it  does  not  again 
appear  in  going  northward. 

The  lower  or  "  Grape  creek "  seam  is  comparatively  thin  at  Danville,  in 
some  cases  not  exceeding  three  feet*,  and  accordingly  has  not  been  worked  suf- 
ficiently to  ascertain  its  quality  with  certainty ;  but,  on  Grape  creek,  it  has 
been  worked  by  several  drifts  and  s trippings,  with  a  thickness  of  from  five  to 
seven  ieet,  and  furnishes  a  superior  coal.  The  portion  below  the  clay  parting 
would  in  most  cases  probably  prove  satisfactory,  if  used  in  the  raw  state  for 
smelting  iron.  If  nearer  to  railroad  transportation,  these  mines  might  fairly 
compete  with  any  in  the  State.  The  coal  still  contains  small  portions  of  pyrite, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  mineral  became  more  abund- 
ant as  the  seam  became  thicker.  At  Blakeney's  mine,  on  Possum  Hollow,  a 
branch  of  the  Grape  creek  valley — the  only  mine  in  all  this  region  where  it  is 
done — I  found  that  care  was  taken  to  separate  the  pure  from  the  impure  benches 
of  the  seam,  a  difference  of  two  cents  per  bushel  being  made  in  the  price.  As 
a  consequence,  much  local  trade  was  centering  here,  and  I  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
distant  parts  of  the  county.  The  following  (s  a  detailed  section  of  the  seam  at 
this  point : 

nOT.  IN. 

Micaceous  clay  shale 8to  10 

Pyritous  coal 2        1 

Pure  coal 8 

Pyritous  coal 1         6 

Soft  drab  shaly  clay i 

Pure  coal 1 

Pyritous  coal 1        9 

Fire-clay,  with  thin  bands  of  nodular  limcstono 8 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion  and  its  branches,  from  about  four  miles  below 
Georgetown  to  below  the  State  line,  there  are  frequent  openings  of  this  seam 
for  local  supply,  but  no  extensive  workings.  The  coal  appeared  good.  If  rail- 
road facilities  could  be  supplied  to  this  part  of  the  county,  these  mines  would  at 
once  become  of  great  value. 


*1  have  not  sccu  it  where  so  thin  as  statcsl  liy  Major  Kirkluud. 
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Two  analyses  of  coak  from  this  seam,  given  in  the  aforesaid  report,  are  as 

follows : 

Specific  gravity 1.311  and  1.8127 

Moisture 9.  ''    6.4 

Volatilegaaea 84.6  "  89.17 

Carbon  in  coke 50.  "  48.98 

Carbon  in  coal 68.8  **  63. 

A»h,(white) 6.6  "    6.6 

This  seam  has  also  been  opened  along  Trosper  branch,  on  J.  Ogden's  landi 
in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  18  north,  range  11  west, 
about  three  -miles  northeast  of  Georgetown.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
openings  had  caved  in,  so  as  to  prevent  examination ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  coal  here  contained  too  much  pyrite  to  be  valuable. 

The  only  other  coal  openings  in  the  county  are  the  small  strippings  of  the 
thin  seams  Nos.  5  and  11  of  the  county  section,  which  I  have  numbered  pro- 
visionally as  coals  No.  10  ?  and  No.  11  ?,  and  whose  character  and  distribution 
have  been  suffi<;iently  described  in  the  general  description  of  the  section.  Small 
quantities  of  coal  of  very  fair  quality  can  be  obtained  here  for  local  use  ;  but 
the  seams  are  not  thick  enough  to  make  them  of  any  economical  importance. 

Coal  No.  8  (probably  corresponding  to  No.  7  of  the  Illinois  valley  section — 
see  111.  Rep.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  5,)  does  not  appear  at  its  proper  level,  in  the  section 
of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  viz :  under  the  limestone,  No.  21  of  the  section. 
Its  only  appearance  in  all  this  region  is  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little 
Vermilion,  in  the  west  half  of  section  20,  township  17  north,  range  10  west, 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  State  line,  where  it  comes  in  suddenly,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  a  reported  roof  of  black  slaty  shale.  It 
does  not  continue  to  the  southward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  found  sufficiently  developed  to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  coal 
within  the  limits  of  Vermilion  county,  though  small  patches  may  be  found  in 
the  regioa  just  west  of  the  Horse  Shoe. 

Through  the  region  between  the  Big  and  Little  Vermilions,  no  coal  seams 
have  been  developed;  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  both  <*  No. 
7  "  and  "No.  6''  are  in  place  under  all  the  western  portion  of  this  area,  except 
on  the  slopes  toward  and  near  the  Little  Vermilion,  where  "  No.  7 ''  can  only 
be  looked  for  high  in  the  bluffs. 

Where  the  State  line  crosses  the  Big  Vermilion,  the  "  Eugene"  or  "  Hang- 
ing Hock  "  seam.  No.  46  of  the  county  section,  is  probably  about  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  water-level,  and,  judging  from  the  general  dip  of  the  rocks,  should 
come  to  the  surface,  in  going  north,  before  we  reach  the  railroad  at  '*  Illiana," 
or  State  Line  station.  In  this  region,  however,  the  surface  is  unbroken,  and 
no  wells  or  borings  have  exposed  the  rock,  the  Alluvium  and  Drift  being  appa- 
rently rather  deep.     The  *^  Hanging  Rock  "  seam,  however,  even  if  found  here. 
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would  not  probably  be  thick  enough  to  bo  worked  with  profit,  in  competition 
with  the  DanTille  mines.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  No.  53 
of  the  section  may  be  found  in  thb  neighborhood,  at  no  very  great  depth,  and 
this,  if  found,  would  be  likely  to  yield  considerable  supplies  of  superior  coal. 
No  outcrops  were  found  which  would  give  any  certain  data  for  locating  it;  but 
a  boring  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  fully  test  the  matter. 

From  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  the  outcrops  of  the  various  strata 
seem  to  turn  more  northwestward ;  but  shortly  after  passing  down  the  south 
Hoe  of  township  20,  on  all  the  branches  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  we  find  the 
Drift  deposits  beginning  to  thicken  so  rapidly  as  to  conceal  all  outcrops  farther 
north ;  so  that  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  the  possibilities  of  that  part  of  the 
county.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  Iroquois  county  to  give  us  any 
hints ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  beds  to  the  westward  is  too  limited  to  furnish 
any  certain  data.  From  what  we  know,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  *' Danville/'  or  at  least  the  "Grape  creek,"  seam  could  be  found  as  far 
north  as  Higginsville,  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while 
the  lower  seams  might  be  found  at  Bossville,  at  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  But,  with  the  Chicago  and  Danville  railroad  bringing  coal  from  the  Dan- 
ville mines  at  low  rates,  it  would  be  long  before  mines  could  be  profitably  opened 
at  that  depth,  if  the  presence  of  the  coal  were  ascertained.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county,  near  and  beyond  Marysville,  it  would  probably  pay  some 
enterprising  man  to  bore  for  coal,  unless  the  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  under  the 
boulder  clay,  which  has  caused  trouble  in  Champaign  county,  should  be  met 
with.  Its  undoubted  presence  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county — a  well 
at  Dallas  encountered  it  at  eighty-nine  feet — ^appears  to  be  the  only  reason  to 
hesitate  about  sinking  shafts  there  for  mining  either  "  No.  7"  or  "  No.  6," 
both  of  which  seams  probably  underlie  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

An  average  thickness  of  eight  feet  of  workable  coal  appears  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently low  estimate  of  the  two  principal  seams,  over  their  indicated  area, 
which  will  include  about  three  hundred  square  miles.  At  the  usual  estimate 
of  one  million  tons  per  square  mile  for  each  foot  of  thickness,  this  would  give 
2,400,000,000  tons  of  avaliable  coal  supply.  With  the  probabilities  above 
stated,  as  to  the  existence  of  workable  seams  outside  of  the  limits  here  calcula. 
tod  for,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  increase  these  figures  to  3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  which,  at  tl)6  average  price  at  the  mine  of  $1.50  per  ton,  would 
yield  to  the  county  $4,600,000,000 ;  and  by  rise  in  value,  the  actual  receipts 
will  probably  much  exceed  this. 

The  present  shipment  and  consumption  of  coal,  from  all  the  mines  of  the 
county,  is  estimated  by  Col.  W.  P.  Chandler,  of  Danville,  at  about  75,000  tons 
per  annum.  At  that  rate,  the  supply  will  last  only  4,000  years;  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing.     Alas!  for  our  descendants. 
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As  already  stated,  the  "  Grape  creek''  scam,  "  No.  6/'  has,  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  a  cap  of  a  few  inches  of  cannel.  Loose  fragments  of  this  have 
caused  some  profitless  explorations  for  a  seam  of  that  material. 

Lime. — All  the  limo  now  used  in  this  county  is  brought  from  a  distance, 
principally  from  Indiana.  Along  the  railroads,  there  is  no  bed  of  limestone 
in  the  county;  but  at  Big  Spring,  less  than  two  miles  from  Fairmount 
station,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  limestone,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
suited  for  making  lime.  Small  quantities  have  been  burned  here,  in  former 
years.  At  this  point,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  wood  for  fuel,  but  a  shaft  not  over 
three  hundred  feet  deep  would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  at  the  same  time  supplying  a  stretch  of  country  which  will  soon  fur- 
nish a  large  market  for  fuel.  This  is  an  especially  favorable  point  for  a  shaft, 
having  rock  all  the  way  from  the  surface,  and  thus  avoiding  the  heavy  bed  of 
quicksand  which  would  probably  make  trouble  farther  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  A  little  enterprise  would  make  Fairmount  the  center  of  a  large 
trade  in  both  coal  and  lime.  Several  kilns  have  been  burned  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Salt  Fork,  from  the  drifted  fragments  of  this  bed. 

The  large  drifted  masses  of  Silurian  (?)  limestone  which  are  quite  numerous 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mann's  chapel  and  Rossville,  have  furnished,  and  will 
still  furnish,  small  quantities  of  lime  for  local  use.  Small  supplies  could  also 
be  obtained  from  the  outcrops  of  No.  21  of  the  county  section,  at  and  near 
Bock  Ford  on  [Salt  Fork,  and  at  Swank's  mill  on  the  Little  Vermilion.  The 
deposits  of  tufa  from  the  springs  near  Danville,  are  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  be  of  any  value. 

Building  Material, — Coal-measure  sandstones  are  proverbially  unreliable  as 
building  material;  still,  at  three  points  in  this  county,  considerable  quantities 
of  apparently  solid  sandstone  can  be  obtained.  Danville  is  at  present  supplied, 
for  foundations  and  to  a  small  extent  for  superstructures,  from  Leonard's  quar- 
ry, about  a  mile  below  the  city,  on  the  river  bank.  The  best  stone  is  of  a 
rather  coarse  grain,  somewhat  vesicular,  and  stained  in  spots  with  oxyd  of  iron. 
It  appears  to  be  a  permanent  stone.  The  beds  do  not  continue  solid  through 
neighboring  portions  of  the  outcrop,  and  the  supply  of  stone  is  therefore  preca- 
rious.    The  following  is  a  section  of  the  quarry,  as  it  appeared  in  May,  1868 : 

nXT.    IN. 

Olive  Bhale,  with  purple  streaks 8 

Coal 1 

Purplish  shale 5      4 

Gray,  sandy  shales 2 

Gray  sandstone 16  to  18 

Gray  and  bluish  shales ■  *  ** .  16 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  same  level,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  of  the  branch  which  flows  through  Donlon  &  Chandler's 
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strippiDgs,  I  observed  four  or  five  thiD,  irregular  bands  of  a  very  compact, 
highly  calcareous  sandstone^  of  very  irregular  fracture,  which  are  said  to  have 
furnished  some  stone  for  the  piers  of  the  T.  W.  &  W.  B.  R.  bridge.  They  ap- 
pear solid  in  the  outcrop,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  irregular  fracture 
would  interfere  with  ready  working. 

On  Makemson's  branch,  as  before  mentioned,  there  are  some  heavy  beds  of 
ferruginous  sandstone,  which  appear  better  fitted  for  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather  than  any  other  stono  in  the  county.  They  are  underlaid  by  sofler 
beds,  which  have  been  washed  away  by  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper 
beds  projecting  many  feet  in  some  cases.  They  may  be  found  somewhat  sofb 
in  quarrying,  but  will  harden  upon  exposure,  and  make  a  permanent  stone,  un- 
less they  are  quarried  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  freeze  before  the  quarry  water 
is  dried  out  of  them. 

Along  Salt  Fork,  below  Conkeytown,  a  layer  near  the  bottom  of  No.  2  of  the 
county  section,  has  yielded  small  quantities  of  very  solid,  calcareous  sandstone, 
apparently  permanent.  Above  this  point,  stone  has  been  quarried  at  several 
places.  Davis's  quarry,  in  section  31,  township  19  north,  range  13  west,  is  the 
only  one  now  open.  The  stone  is  soft  in  the  quarry,  but  is  said  to  become  very 
hard  and  durable  upon  exposure,  in  consequence  of  the  cementing  quality  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  limestone  near  Fairmount,  so  far  as  now  exposed,  is  too  shaky  to  be 
suitable  for  building.  The  upper  layers  of  this  bed,  in  Edgar  county,  have 
furnished  some  good  stone  for  rough  uses,  and  possibly  corresponding  beds  may 
yet  be  developed  here,  especially  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  outcrop. 

The  drifted  masses  of  Silurian  limestone  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  are 
still  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of  building  stone  for 
that  region. 

The  clay  subsoil  throughout  the  timber,  will  furnish  abundant  material  for 
brick  making,  and  small  quantities  are  manufactured  at  several  points.  The 
yard  of  Perry  Fairchild,  at  Danville,  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  It  fur- 
nishes from  three  to  four  millions  of  brick  per  annum. 

Fire  Clay. — As  already  stated,  this  article  exists  in  very  large  quantities 
below  both  of  the  principal  coal  beds,  especially  the  lower  one.  The  greatest 
development  noticed  is  on  J.  Ogden's  land,  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
Georgetown.  No  use  has  been  made  of  it,  thus  far;  but  it  is  well  deserving 
of  attention. 

Iron  Ore. — Along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  for  some  miles  below 
Georgetown,  large  quantities  of  nodular  carbonate  of  iron  are  scattered  and 
piled.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  not  constant;  but  I  judge  that  the  larger 
part  of  it  would  yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
layers  are  so  scattered  in  the  shale,  and  so  irregular  in  thickness,  that  no  proper 
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estimate  of  the  quantity  can  be  made ;  but,  judging  by  the  eye,  there  must  be 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  ore  here  as  at  the  locality  on  Brouillet's  creek,  in  Ed- 
gar county,  which  for  years  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  for  the  Indi- 
ana furnace,  without  any  signs  of  giving  out.  On  the  Big  Vermilion  and  its 
branches;  just  below  the  State  line,  I  found  a  pretty  constant  band  of  a  calca- 
reous carbonate  of  iron,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  may,  at  some  points  near  Browntown,  outcrop  within  the  limits  of  the 
county.  Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  enough  ore  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  furnace  somewhere  in  this  region,  whenever  a  railroad  shall  fur- 
nish the  requisite  transportation. 

Zinc  blende  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  ironstone  nod- 
ules of  the  Little  Vermilion,  and  small  quantities  of  this  mineral,  disseminated 
in  small  grains  through  an  ironstone  just  below  coal  No.  6,  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
of  the  Little  Vermilion,  has  caused  considerable  excitement  over  the  supposed 
discovery  of  "  silver."  The  quantity  is  nowhere  of  any  importance  in  this 
region. 

Gold  id  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  certain  thin  gravel  beds  which  ac- 
company the  boulder  clay,  but  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  periodical  source  of  excitement  to  the  ignorant. 

Several  large  masses  of  Native  Copper  have  been  picked  up  in  the  Drift  beds 
of  this  county.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  do  not  indicate  any  valuable 
deposit  of  this  metal  at  any  point  nearer  than  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
whence  they  have  drifted.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  Indians"  are  credited 
with  the  knowledge  of  valuable  lead  mines  in  this  region. 

Salt. — Springs  feebly  impregnated  with  Fait  are  known  at  several  points  in 
this  region.  The  most  notable  is  near  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Salt  Forks, 
in  section  16,  township  19  north,  range  12  west,  where,  during  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  a  well  was  bored  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  salt  made 
in  large  quantities.  The  following  account  of  the  work  done  here  was  taken 
from  the  lips  of  Harvey  Luddington,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  work  for  some  years : 

The  well  was  begun  in  1819,  by  a  small  company,  of  which  Messrs.  Black- 
man,  Treat  and  Beckwith,  are  remembered  as  the  principal  members,  and  deep- 
ened at  intervals.  The  following  is  given  as  an  approximate  section  of  the 
materials  passed  through : 

rSET. 

1.  Alluvium 19 

2.  CoalNo.7 2  to      2i 

8.  Bluefire  clay 8  "      4 

4.  Shale 90  "  100 
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FEET. 

6.     Coal*  (aud  shale)  No.  6? 16 

6.  Fireclay ? 

7.  Very  hard  gray  rock 69 

8.  Soft  clay  shale 176  »»  200 

9.  "        "         ? 76  "  100 

The  thinness  of  the  upper  coal  is  evidently  due  to  a  partial  wearing  away  of 
the  seam  by  the  current  of  the  river,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Alluvium. 

The  first  digging  only  passed  through  the  fire  clay,  and  a  brine  yielding  one 
bushel  of  salt  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of  water  was  boiled  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  week,  with  eighty  kettles.  Be- 
low the  lower  coal,  a  cavity  of  eighteen  inches  was  found,  from  which  flowed  a 
much  stronger  brine,  one  hundred  gallons  of  which  gave  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  production  was  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  week,  and 
the  price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  In  1825,  Major  Vance  bought  the  works,  and 
deepened  the  well,  the  boring  being  continued  at  intervals  until  1827,  but  the 
strength  of  the  brine  did  not  notably  increase.  After  the  construction  of 
canals  and  railroads,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  Syracuse  salt,  and 
work  was  stopped  and  never  resumed.  The  brine  probably  came  from  the 
sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  would  have  been  found  of 
greater  strength  if  the  well  had  been  deepened  considerably.  From  these 
lower  beds,  wells  bored  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash,  have  obtained  brine  of 
a  strength  of  from  7°  to  8}^  Beaume.  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  abund- 
ance of  coal  on  the  spot,  the  reduction  of  this  ought  to  be  made  to  pay. 

This  abundance  of  brine  in  the  lower  strata  makes  it  doubtful  whether  pure 
water  can  be  obtained  in  this  county  by  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  rock.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  however,  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  quick- 
sand below  the  boulder  clay,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  rise  high  enough  to  be 
readily  pumped  to  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  flows  out  naturally,  as  in  the  numerous  flowing  wells  of  Iroquois 
county,  which  are  probably  supplied  from  the  same  source. 


*Thc  enormoUB  thickness  of  this  coal,  as  reported  by  the  well  borers,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  the  coal  miners,  since  no  such  bed  appears  upon  the  outcrop,  and  the  boring  re- 
ferred to  in  Major  Kirkland's  letter  did  not  reach  any  corresponding  bed.  It  was  long  sus- 
pected that  at  least  a  part  of  this  was  shale,  and  the  parties  who  bored  an  "  oil  well ''  at  Rock 
Ford,  on  Salt  Fork,  report  finding,  at  a  considerable  depth  (amount  not  given)  below  coal  No. 
7,  "twelve  feet  of  black  shale  and  four  feet  of  cannel.''  If  this  report  is  correct,  this  is  prob- 
ably coal  No.  6,  the  changed  condition  being  only  the  result  of  the  more  complete  action  of 
the  causes  which  gave  to  that  seam,  two  miles  above  Danville,  a  top  bench  of  nine  inches  of 
cannel.  Until,  however,  some  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  this  lower  seam  at  some  considerable 
distance  west  of  the  outcrop,  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  believe  in  any  such  condition  of  things 
at  that  level. 
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Road  Material. — Along  Jordan  creek,  about  a  mile  below  Fairmonnt,  several 
strong  springs  flow  from  a  heavy  bank  of  very  sandy  boulder-clay,  which  is 
said  to  harden  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  good  coating  of  this  upon  some  of  the  prairie-roads,  making 
the  application  when  the  road  is  dry  and  smooth. 

In  working  up  the  geology  of  this  county,  I  have  met  with  most  cordial  treat- 
ment everywhere ;  but  can  only  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  C. 
Winslow,  of  Danville,  who,  since  the  day  I  commenced  work  in  the  county, 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  forward  my  plans,  and  both  during  my  stay  there 
and  since  my  departure,  has  constantly  furnished  me  with  needed  information 
and  specimens.  The  exigencies  of  the  survey  required  me  to  extend  my  lines 
into  the  adjoining  part  of  Indiana;  and  here  I  received  the  indefatigable 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  Collett,  of  Eugene,  who,  whenever  called  upon,  has 
been  always  ready  to  put  himself  and  all  he  possessed  entirely  at  my  disposal. 
I  could  wish  no  geologist  better  fortune  than  to  fall  into  his  hands.  In  this 
part  of  my  work,  I  was  also  very  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Oibson,  of 
Perrysville,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Boyer,  of  Williamsport. 


Note. — The  coal  No.  6  or  **  Grape  creek  seam  "  of  this  county  seems  to  correspond  much 
better  in  its  general  characters  with  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  than  the  Danville 
coal,  which  Mr.  Bradley  suggests  as  its  probable  equivalent  Everywhere  in  Fulton  and  Peoria 
counties,  where  No.  6  has  been  examined,  it  has  a  clay  parting,  usually  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  seam,  and  varying  from  a  half  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width.  The 
coal  is  also  very  free  from  pyrite,  and  is  usually  preferred  for  blacksmiths'  use,  and  has  a 
well  defined  **  block  "  character.  We  see  no  objection  to  considering  No.  7  in  the  Wabash 
valley  «s  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the  thinner  seams  above  No.  6,  in  the  Illinois  river  sec- 
tion, which  are  there  too  thin  to  be  of  any  value  practically,  and  hence  have  been  but  slightly 
studied,  and  consequently  their  peculiar  features  are  as  yet  but  little  known.  So  far  as  the 
specific  character  of  the  fossils  of  the  roof  shales  can  be  relied  on  to  determine  the  equivalency 
of  the  strata,  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  between  those  found  in  connection  with  the 
Danville  coal  and  the  small  seam  outcropping  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  (which  must  be  as 
high  in  the  series  as  Nos.  8  or  9  in  the  Illinois  valley  section),  than  with  any  of  the  lower 
seams.  A.  H.  W. 


—34 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


EDGAR,  FORD  AND  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTIES. 

Edgar  county  lies  adjacent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Vermilion  county,  on  the  west  by  Coles  county,  and  on  the 
south  by  Clark  county.  It  is  nearly  a  square,  being  about  twenty-three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  and  thus  containing  some- 
thing less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.' 

The  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  the  county,  comprising  perhaps  two- 
fiflhs  of  its  area,  are  occupied  by  the  timbered  land  adjoining  the  breaks  of  the 
streams  which  run  toward  the  Wabash.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sections  about  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  edge  of  the 
county,  U  occupied  by  the  Grand  Prairie,  some  arms  of  which  also  run  quite 
deeply  into  the  timber,  along  the  divides  between  the  different  creeks. 

The  timber  is  mainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  timbered  lands  to  the  north- 
ward ;  but  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  beech  begins  to  take  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  considerable  numbers  of  pines  find  congenial  soil  above  the 
heavy-bedded  sandstones  which  form  the  bluffs  of  the  Barren  Fork  and  its 
branches,  in  the  edge  of  Clark  county,  south  of  Grandview. 

The  prairie  generally  has  a  deep  black  mucky  soil,  but,  in  some  of  its  east- 
ern extensions  into  the  timber,  this  is  mostly  wanting,  and  the  soft  dark  brown 
clay  of  the  subsoil  comes  nearly  to  the  surface.  The  bottoms  of  the  prairie 
sloughs  generally  contain  more  or  less  light  brown  marly  clay  containing  fresh 
water  shells.  From  one  of  these  slough  bottoms,  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a 
Mastodon  was  obtained  some  years  since,  which,  after  having  been  exhibited 
through  all  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to  a  Phila- 
delphia museum.  Fragments  of  skeletons  of  this  animal  are  not  rare  here- 
abouts. 

The  beds  of  the  Drift  period  do  not  show  any  very  great  thickness  in  this 
county,  and  only  the  boulder-clay  member  is  well  developed.  They  may  per- 
haps attain  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Where  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  materials  occur,  they  arc  generally 
underlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  water-bearing  quicksand,  apparently  continuous 
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with  that  foand  in  Champaign  and  Vermilion  counties  in  tho  same  position. 
This  was  encountered  at  Grandyiew,  in  1869,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in 
the  shaft  attempted  by  Messrs.  Holding  in  search  of  coal. 

Rock    Formations. 

The  rocks  exposed  within  the  county  all  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  Coal 
Measures  which  lies  above  coal  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  or  No.  7  of 
the  Wabash  valley  section,  as  given  in  the  report  upon  Vermilion  county. 
Above  that  level,  no  workable  seam  of  coal  is  developed  in  this  region.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  borders  of  the  county,  however,  we  find  the  outcrop  of  No. 
7  and  No.  6  is  not  far  below.  Both  seams  are  probably  workable  by  shafts  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  For  the  readiest  understanding  of  the  geology  of  the 
county,  I  give  the  following  general  section : 

rEKT. 

1.  Soft  clay  shales ; 40 

2.  Coarse  sandrock  and  shales,  with  limestone  bands 96 

3.  Limestone,  bottom  often  shaly. 25 

4.  Green,  dark  drab  and  black  clay  shale  (level  of  "  No.  12  ?  ''). 8       to    4 

5.  Greenish  shaly  sandstone  and  sandy  shales 12        "  15 

6.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales 30        *<  40 

7.  Light  drab  and  greenish,  very  ferruginous  sandy  shales 16        **  20 

8  Dark  drab  clay  shale,  with  few  large  ironstones 6        "    6 

9.  Impureshaly  coal,  "No.  9?" 1^ 

10.  Greenish  clay  shales 8         "  10 

1 1.  Sandy  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  pebbles  of  black  limestone,  and 

fragments  of  fossils If      **    3 

12.  Red  and  green,  changing  to  green  sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones, 

locally  heavy-bedded,  containing  CatiUrpUety  and  graduating  below 

into 10  "  15 

13.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstones  very  numerous  at  bottom. ...  30  ^*  85 

14.  Marly  argillaceous  limestone,  with  fossils 1-6  "      | 

15.  Soft  black  shale 2^ 

16.  Coal,  "No.  8?" 1-6  "      | 

17.  Fire-clay 3  "    4 

18.  Light  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  with  heavy  ironstones  ....  40  *'  50 

19.  Dark  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  coarsely  concretionary  ....   12  'MS 

20.  Light  blue  clay  shales 15  "20 

21.  Coal,  top  shaly,  "No.  7" 5  "6 

22.  Fire-clay 6  "    8 

23.  Sandyshales 10  "  12 

24.  Limestone 1  *<    2 

26.  Sandyshales 8  "12 

26.  Compact  sandstone 8  "    6 

27.  Greenish  sandy  shale,  with  few  ironstones 26  "80 

28.  Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  very  heavy  pyritous  ironstone  nodules 6  "6 

29.  Coal,  "No.  6" 6  "    6 

80.  Fire-clay  and  soft  clay  shale 4  "    6 
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No8. 1  and  2  of  this  section  are  here  given  in  general  terms  from  the  report 
of  the  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery,  two  miles  north  of  Paris.  The  out" 
crop  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  Sugar  creek,  the  only  point  where  they  were 
seen,  is  so  disconnected  that  a  detailed  section  can  not  be  made.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limestone  bands  of  No.  2,  of  which  I  can  find  no  trace  along 
the  outcrop,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  generally  correct.  Apparently 
belonging  near  the  top  of  No.  2, 1  found,  at  two  or  three  points,  about  three 
inches  of  shaly  coal,  overlaid  by  from  one  to  two  feet  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with 
pyritous  nodules  apparently  of  coprolitic  origin,  though  no  fossils  were  seen. 
Of  the  shaly  sandstone  next  beneath  these  beds,  several  layers  will  yield  very 
fair  sized  flag-stones,  though  they  do  not  appear  very  durable.  The  coal  must 
represent  seam  *'  No.  13,''  according  to  the  numbering  adopted  in  these  reports 
for  the  Wabash  valley  coals. 

The  bed  of  limestone  numbered  3  in  the  section,  was  reported  as  being 
twenty-five  feet  thick  in  the  boring.  The  best  outcrop  seen  is  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  one  mile  east  of  Baldwinsville,  where  a  small  stream  runs  over 
and  exposes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  its  lower  layers.  These  are  partly  compact, 
partly  shaly,  and,  near  the  base,  contain  several  thin  layers  of  green,  shaly  clay. 
Foffsils  are  tolerably  abundant,  but  only  of  the  most  common  species.  The 
higher  layers  of  this  bed  are  more  solid,  and  have  been  quarried  for  culverts 
and  foundations  at  several  points  near  the  southeast  corner  of  township  14 
north,  range  11  west.  The  lower  layers  have  been  quarried,  to  a  small  extent, 
near  Mr.  Clinton's,  on  Lane's  branch,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  5, 
township  13  north,  range  11  west.  They  are  here  also  quite  thin  and  with 
shaly  partings,  and  contain  great  numbers  of  fine  fossils,  such  as  AthyrismbtilUa, 
Spirifer  cameratuSj  S,  lineatu»y  MtekeUa  striato-costata,  Pleurotomana  turbinu 
/ormUf  Cyathaxonia prolifera^  Beliophi/Uum? 'phtes  and  spines  of  Palaschinusj  etc. 
On  the  main  branch  of  Sugar  creek,  there  is  no  exposed  outcrop  of  this  bed, 
though  the  large  masses  of  it  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  short  distance 
above  the  railroad  bridge,  may  be  considered  as  indications  that  the  bed  is  not 
far  off.  Tumbling  masses  of  this  rock  are  also  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
just  at  the  county  line  on  Big  creek,  but  no  outcrop  was  detected  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  Barren  fork  of  Big  creek,  at  the  Big  creek  mill,  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  1,  township  12  north,  range  13  west,  the  same  bed  outcrops,  with 
nearly  the  same  fossils  as  on  Lane's  branch.  Not  more  than  ten  feet  of  the 
lower  shaly  portion  of  the  bed  is  here  exposed.  In  descending  this  fork,  we 
come  to  shaly  sandstones,  which,  near  the  county  line,  and  especially  in  the 
neighboring  part  of  Clark  county,  give  place  to  very  heavy  bedded  sandstones, 
forming  abrupt  banks  and  cliffs  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  forty  feet  in  hight.  The 
connection  between  these  beds  and  the  limestone  was  not  exposed,  and  the  dip 
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was  not  stroDgly  enough  marked  to  decide  their  relations ;  bat  my  impression 
at  the  time  was,  that  the  limestone  was  the  higher  bed.  I  will  not,  however, 
insist  upon  that  interpretation  of  the  facts,  since  it  in  no  way  affects  my  deter- 
mination aboat  the  overlying  beds,  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  who  surveyed  Clark 
county,  though  confessing  that  he  nowhere  saw  the  direct  connection  of  the  two 
sets  of  beds,  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sandstone  is  the  higher. 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  church  before  mentioned,  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous outcrop,  down  Brouillet's  creek,  as  given  in  the  section,  until  we  meet 
the  first  workable  coal  seam  just  below  the  State  line.  A  similar  section  is  ex- 
posed upon  Coal  creek,  two  or  three  miles  farther  south,  which  joins  Brouillet's 
creek  at  the  Indiana  furnace.  On  both  these  streams,  Nos.  13  and  18  furnish 
large  quantities  of  ironstone  nodules  of  fine  quality. 

No.  11  of  the  section,  with  its  numerous  pebbles  of  black,  bituminous  lime- 
stone, furnishes  a  readily  recognizable  horizon,  for  some  miles  along  the  creek, 
near  and  below  Baldwinsville. 

No.  12,  although  quite  variable  in  character  within  short  distances,  is  no- 
ticeable for  containing  the  Caulcrpttes  marginatus,  which  marks  the  same  level 
along  the  Salt  Fork  in  Vermilion  county. 

No.  14  contains  a  few  fossils  in  good  preservation,  such  as  Spirifer  lineatusy 
S.  planoconvexusj  Spirt/ei  ina  Kentuckenm^  Pleurotomaria  sphxrulata^  P,  Gray- 
villenstg,  Productus  longispinuSy  Ci/atJiaxonia  proli/era,  Astartella,  etc. 

The  coarsely  concretionary  structure  of  No.  19  allies  it  with  corresponding 
beds  in  Vermilion  county,  which  there  lie  perhaps  thirty  feet  higher  than  coal 
No.  7. 

With  the  exception  of  the  limestone  No.  3  of  the  section,  whose  distribution 
has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  small  outcrops  along  the  streams  in  the  south - 
em  part  of  the  county  are  so  disconnected,  and  of  such  common  characters, 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  equivalents  in  the 
section.  On  Clear  creek,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  12, 
range  11  west,  a  few  feet  of  a  soft,  fine  grained  sandstone,  somewhat  ferrugin- 
ous, has  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  principally  for  grindstones.  It  is  un- 
derlaid by  four  or  five  feet  of  very  dark  drab  clay  shale.  This  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  No.  12  of  the  section,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  No 
7  has  here  taken  the  form  of  a  sandstone.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  report  may  lie  correct,  that  coal  was  struck  at  eighty  feet,  in  a  boring 
made  in  this  neighborhood  some  time  since.  The  shales  and  irregular  shaly 
sandstones,  which  outcrop  just  at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  main  branch  of 
Sugar  creek,  evidently  belong  to  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  section.  In  going  down 
this  creek,  we  find  no  beds  of  rock  evidently  in  place,  except  about  a  mile  north 
of  SJlbridge,  where  two  or  three  feet  of  soft,  drab  clay  shale  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  two  or  three  points,  but  give  no  indication  of  their  position  in  tho 
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sectioD.  Upon  the  streams  west  of  Big  creek,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
county,  and  about  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun. 
ty,  no  rock  outcrop  could  be  found. 

The  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery  seems  to  have  been  put  down  at  nearly 
the  highest  point  in  the  county,  geologically  speakings  and  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  it  would  aid  very  greatly  in  the  determination  of  the  geology  of  the 
county.  Such  a  record  was  kept  by  Dr.  Newell,  of  Paris,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  the  burning  of  his  store,  and  only  general  facts  have  been  pre- 
served by  memory.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of 
strata  were  found  between  the  limestone  No.  3  and  the  first  workable  coal,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  between  this  and  the  next  one,  below  which  no  coal  is 
reported.  It  would  be  queer  if  none  of  the  lower  seams  should  run  under 
here;  but  two  five-foot  seams  are  enough,  for  several  generations  at  least. 

The  following  is  reported  as  the  section  of  a  boring  made  at  Sandford's  Sta- 
tion, in  May,  1867 : 

nSGT.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  subsoil 15 

2.  Sand 6 

3.  Sand  and  clay 4 

4.  Hardpan 66 

5.  Brown  clay 10      8 

6.  Blue  clay 8      4 

7.  Sandstone 4 

8.  Blue  clay 37      2 

9.  Black  shale 1       8 

10.  Fire  clay 4      6 

11.  Limestone 6      6 

12.  Red  clay 2 

18.  Limestone 3 

14.  Soapstone 2  8 

16.  Limestone 9 

16.  Red  slate 7  6 

1 7.  Hardpan 2  9 

18.  Limestone 3 

19.  Sand  and  clay 4 

20.  Limestone.... 1  9 

21.  Redslate 1  6 

22.  Sand  and  blue  clay 6  8 

23.  Sandstone.. 8  10 

24.  Black  slate 8  8 

25.  Hard  stone 5 

26.  Black  slate  4  2 

27.  Bastard  lime 8 

28.  Slate 7  6 

29.  Soapstone 5  3 

30.  Rotten  coal 4  7 

81.  Sandstone 6 


i 
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IXET.    IN. 

32.  Fire  clay 7      2 

33.  Sandstone 4 


239       7 

The  black  shale  of  No.  9  of  this  section  apparently  represents  coal  "  No.  7," 
while  Nos.  24  to  26  may  represent  coal  *^  No.  6/'  No  30  may  possibly  be  a 
parting  of  '*  No.  6/'  locally  separated  from  the  same  seam.  There  are  spots  in 
every  coal  seam  where  the  coal  is  wanting,  and  this  boring,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, seems  to  have  been  sunk  at  a  point  where  this  is  true  of  both  scams. 
It  is  possible  that  the  seams  do  not  extend  under  the  southern  part  of  Edgar 
county;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  I  put  no  faith  in  the  reports  of  the 
sections  obtained  in  sinking  several  oil  wells  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Clark 
county  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Coles  county,  most  of  which,  as  reported, 
contain  no  coal.  I  judge  that  coal  can  be  found  under  every  section  of  the  county, 
at  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and,  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  probably  reach  the  first  seam 
of  coal  ^'  No.  7,"  in  nearly  every  case ;  the  most  doubtful  point  being  at  Paris. 
The  distance  from  *'No.  7"  to  ^^No.  6,"  is  reported  at  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
distillery  boring ;  but  this  distance  is  probably  about  seventy  feet  on  Brouillet's 
creek,  and  less  elsewhere.  '*  No.  7  **  is  quite  impure  in  all  this  region,  and,  in 
shafting  for  coal,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  go  on  to  the  lower  seam.  No.  6, 
which  is  a  much  purer  article,  considerable  portions  of  it  being  the  so-called 
**  block"  coal,  in  most  of  its  outcrops  in  this  region.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  variations  in  thickness  in  most  of  the  beds  exposed  along  Brouillet's 
creek,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give,  in  the  general  section,  very  variable 
thicknesses  for  nearly  every  bed.  In  calculating  from  the  section  the  probable 
depth  to  any  particular  bed,  at  any  one  point,  the  average  of  thicknesses  should 
be  used.  I  had  hoped  that,  before  the  publication  of  this  report,  at  least  one 
shaft  might  have  been  sunk,  so  as  to  determine  the  exact  section  at  some  one 
point,  but  the  shaft  proposed  at  Paris  is  apparently  given  up,  and  the  one  com- 
menced at  Grandview,  by  Holding  Bros.,  has  been  temporarily  stopped,  through 
meeting  with  the  heavy  beds  of  water-bearing  quicksand  at  the  base  of  the 
boulder  clay. 

One  kiln  of  lime  was  burned  at  Collins's  quarry,  on  Lane's  branch,  but  care 
was  not  taken  to  separate  the  shaly  layers  before  burning,  and  the  lime  is 
worthless,  except  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some  portions  of  the  bed  No.  3  of 
the  section,  would  make  good  lime. 

For  courtesies  and  information,  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  this  county, 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  John  W.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  and  to  Dr.  Newell,  both 
of  Paris. 
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CHAMPAIGN    AND   VOKD   COUNTISS. 

These  oonnties  occupy  a  nearly  central  position  in  the  State,  measariDg  north 
and  sonth,  and  lie  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  Indiana  line.  They 
are  near  the  center  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  have  an  almost  cxclasively  prai- 
rie surface.  The  groTCs  are  few  and  small,  and  are  situated  upon  the  small 
streams  which  head  in  these  counties. 

Champaign  county  contains  ahout  ten  hundred  and  eight  square  miles,  being 
about  thirty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  twenty-seven  from  east 
to  west 

Ford  county  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  adjoining  Champaign  county, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  east  to 
west ;  the  other,  running  thirty  miles  northward,  between  Iroquois  and  Liv- 
ingston counties,  to  the  south  line  of  Kankakee  county,  with  a  width  of  only 
six  miles. 

80  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  outcrop  of  rock  within  the  limits  of  these 
counties.  Scattered  over  their  area,  there  are  many  large  drifted  masses  of 
Niagara  group  limestone,  and  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone.  These 
are,  in  some  oases,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  have  yielded  considerable 
quantities  of  stone  for  local  use ;  so  that  some  persons  have  supposed  them  to 
bo  solid  beds  of  rook.  The  evidence  is,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  that  no 
•olid  bed  roaches  the  surface. 

The  soil  is  mainly  the  rich  black  prairie  muck,  from  ono  to  five  feet  thick, 
uiidurlaid,  in  most  oases,  by  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  Along  the  sloughs  and 
pondN,  the  subsoil  is  a  tough  brown  to  yellow  clay,  with  numerous  small  fresh 
wator  shells  of  the  genera  Phi/Bay  Limnea,  Fianorhis,  Cydas^  etc.  These  are 
often  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole  mass.  We  have  not 
licard  of  the  finding  of  any  Mastodon  remains  in  these  beds,  though  they  are 
not  rnro  in  similar  situations  in  adjoining  counties. 

Tlio  subsoil  is  underlaid  by  irregular  alternating  beds  of  clay,  gravel  and 
nul(fkii(in(l  of  the  Drift  formation,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
In  prolmbly  throe  hundred  feet. 

Ill  nn  attempt  to  sink  a  ooal  shaft  at  Champaign,  Mr.  John  Faulds  found 
tlid  fcillowing  section : 

PBKT. 

Moll,  uluy  itiMJ  qiilrkKiiml 17 

\\*  *\  HM(|  Mint  rluy 73 

\'t*ni.,,,,,,, 2 

ilii\i  U^nhti^  KoiitMliiltig  A  trtui  liovcn  inches  in  diameter 9 
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FEBT. 

Soft  yellow  clay 9 

Sand 8 

Yellow  clay 7 

Quicksand  and  gravel 69 

179 

The  bottom  bod  of  quicksand  defied  all  his  efforts  to  reach  a  greater  depth. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place,  however,  an  earlier  boring,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  data,  is  said  to  have  reached  sofl  blue  shale  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  depth  and  character  of  those  beds  correspond  with  what  is  known  of 
similar  deposits  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  We  find  in  them  evidence 
that,  at  some  former  period,  some  powerful  denuding  current  has  torn  up  the 
rocks  and  excavated  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  extending  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  down  the  eastern  line  of  the  State  until,  shortly  after 
passing  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  Kankakee  river,  it  rose  over  the  declining 
edge  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  then  bore  off  southwestward  through  the 
softer  beds  of  the  Goal  Measures,  which  here  seem  to  lie  directly  upon  the 
Niagara.  This  channel  passes  through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Iro- 
quois county,  and  includes  large  parts  of  Ford,  Champaign  and  McLean  coun- 
ties, with  the  southeastern  part  of  Livingston,  where  its  western  bank  must  be 
located  between  the  two  borings  at  Chatsworth,  the  western,  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4,  township  26  north,  range  8  east,  near  the  east  line  of  the 
section,  striking  the  Coal  Measure  rooks  at  eighty-eight  feet,  and  the  eastern, 
in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  of  the  same  township,  striking  no  rock 
until  it  reached  the  green  calcareous  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  two 
hundred  feet. 

To  the  westward  of  Champaign  county,  its  course  is  not  so  well  indicated ; 
we  know  only  that  it  runs  under  Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  With  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet.  However,  as  we  find  at  Bantoul  and  Cham- 
paign, points  probably  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  at  Chatsworth, 
which  we  know  to  be  on  its  western  bank,  only  one  ''dirt  bed,''  or  ancient 
mucky  soil,  noted  as  "peat"  in  the  foregoing  section,  while  at  Bloomington 
we  find  two  such  beds  well  developed,  one  six  feet,  and  the  other,  thirteen  feet 
thick,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  point  is  near  the  center  of  the  old  val- 
ley. I  will  further  suggest  that  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
will  probably  be  found  somewhere  in  Tazewell  or  in  Mason  county. 

The  erosion  of  this  great  valley,  of  course,  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Drift  period,  since  the  deposits  of  that  age  not  only  fill  it  completely, 
but  deeply  cover  its  banks,  except  at  the  few  points  where  they  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  the  erosion  of  the  present  river  valleys. 

—35 
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The  gravel  beds  cod  tain  the  ordinary  variety  of  metamorphic  rocks,  with 
not  unfrequent  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  galenite  from  the  Galena  region,  and 
native  copper  from  Lake  Superior ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  pebbles  and  rock 
masses  consist  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  or  *^  Kankakee  stone/'  and  the  shales, 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  sands  and  gravels  of  these  beds  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  water  at 
moderate  depths;  and  the  white  quicksand,  lying  between  them  and  the  under- 
lying rocks,  yields  inexhaustible  quantities,  though  generally  at  too  great  a 
depth  to  be  readily  pumped  up. 

dnflr.rlying  Rockn. — The  boring  above  reported  as  having  reached  blue  shale 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  is  said  to  have  encountered,  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sevonty-six  feet,  a  bed  of  coal  five  feet  thick,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
u^iuivalent  to  the  Danville  seam,  **  No.  7.''  As  the  synclinal  axis  of  this  part 
i$t  the  (*oal  Measures  crosses  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Big  Vermilion  river  at  Gon~ 
kitytowD,  five  miles  east  of  the  oast  line  of  Champaign  county,  with  the  Dan- 
ville seam  not  far  IVom  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  under- 
lying bods  begin  to  rise  slowly  as  we  ascend  the  river  from  that  point,  it  seems 
not  iuiprobuble  that  this  seam  may  be  found  at  the  depth  reported,  but  its  ex- 
istence there  seems  still  uncertain. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  northern  strip  of  Ford  county  is  destitute 
of  coal ;  but  no  boring  has  proved  its  absence  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  ;  judging,  therefore,  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  surrounding  region, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  district  is  underlaid  by  one  or  more 
workable  seams  of  good  coal,  the  uppermost  probably  lying  nowhere  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  generally  at  a  much  less 
depth.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  shafla  should  not 
be  sunk  to  furnish  a  home  supply  in  place  of  that  now  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. And,  as  both  counties  are  crossed  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  giv- 
ing direct  connection  with  Chicago,  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  any 
surplus  of  this  sole  source  of  wealth,  aside  from  those  which  are  strictly  agri- 
cultural. The  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  which  is  said  to  rest  directly  upon  the 
rock,  under  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  district,  presents  tho  only  obstacle  to  easy 
mining;  and  this  could  be  readily  overcome  by  any  engineer  of  ordinary  skill. 

It  is  reported  that  at  Urbana,  starting  fiflby  feet  lower  than  the  surface  at 
Champaign,  coal  was  encountered  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Borings  made  near  Rantoul  in  1857,  whose  results  were  then  suppressed,  are 
now  said  to  have  found,  about  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  station,  a  nine-foot  seam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  having  struck  rock  at  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet;  and  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  station,  the  same  seam  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
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The  purity  of  the  white  water-bearing  quicksand  which  underlies  the  Drift 
calls  to  mind  the  character  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  at  its  outcrop  in  La- 
Salle  county,  in  which  region  it  supplies  several  large  artesian  wells.  The 
southern  continuation  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  brings  this  rock  to  the  sur- 
face at  that  point,  would  pass  not  far  from  Champaign;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  aforesaid  quicksand  is  really  a  part  of  the  disintegrated  out- 
crop of  that  bed  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  great  channel,  which  must 
have  exposed  it  at  some  point  in  this  region.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
water  which  fills  the  quicksand  comes  from  the  edge  of  this  bed. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

HENDERSON    COUNTY. 

Henderson  county  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  em- 
braces a  little  less  than  eleven  townships,  or  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Melroer  county,  on  the  oast  by 
Warren  county,  on  the  south  by  McDonough  and  Hancock  counties,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The  surface  is  much  broken  by  the  numerous 
streams  passing  through  it.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Henderson  river, 
which  enters  the  county  near  its  northeast  corner,  and,  passing  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  six  miles  below  Oquawka. 
Tributary  to  the  Henderson,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  are  Fall, 
and  North  and  South  Smith  creeks.  South  Henderson  creek  enters  the  county 
on  its  eastern  border,  through  the  southern  part  of  township  10  north,  and  run- 
ning a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  empties  into  the  Henderson  about  a  mile 
north  of  Sagetown.  South  of  this  the  county  is  intersected  from  east  to  west 
by  Ellison  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  two  miles  north  of 
Shokokon.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  are  Honey  and  Dugout 
creeks. 

The  prairies  of  this  county  are  mostly  small,  and  occupy  less  than  half  its 
entire  area.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  with  a  brown  day 
subsoil.  On  the  ridges,  which  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of  less  depth,  and 
of  a  lighter  color  than  that  of  the  prairie.  It  is  usually  a  dark  brown,  loamy 
clay,  becoming  lighter  brown  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  the  subsoil.  Formerly  these  ridges  were,  for  the  most  part,  tim- 
bered, but  much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  process  of  denudation 
still  goes  on.  The  timber  on  these  ridges  is  principally  the  common  varieties 
of  oak  and  hickory,  with  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  sumac.  Along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  ^streams,  we  find  in  addition 
to  these,  red  and  white  elm,  white,  blue  and  prickly  ash,  linden,  sycamore, 
sugar  and  white  maple,  ash-leaved  maple  or  box-elder,  black  walnut,  butternut, 
buckeye,  cotton  wood,  honey  locust,  American  aspen,  wild  cherry,  coffee  tree, 
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hackberry,  mulberry,  iron  wood,  wild  plum,  thorn,  orab-apple,  dogwood,  and 
redbud. 

Between  the  bluffs  and  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land  extend- 
ing from  the  north  end  of  the  county  to  Camp  creek,  with  an  average  width  of 
from  two  to  three  miles.  A  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  land  is  a  deep  black 
loam,  very  fertile,  and  originally  covered  in  part  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
Here  we  find  black,  white,  red  and  pin-oak,  pecan,  the  common  varieties  of 
hickory  and  elm,  buckeye,  black  walnut,  butternut,  sycamore,  box-elder,  etc. 

Along  this  bottom  land,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  lens;th  of  the  county,  there 
runs  a  variable  belt  of  sand  ridge.  It  generally  lies  in  low,  rolling  ridges, 
which,  in  some  cases,  become  hills  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  bight.  This  belt 
passes  irregularly  through  the  bottom  .lands,  here  forming  the  river's  bank,  and 
there  running  nearly  back  to  the  bluff.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  it, 
in  some  places,  attains  a  width  of  about  two  miles.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor ; 
still  considerable  portions  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  by  proper  manuring,  yield 
moderately,  though  but  few  seasons  are  wet  enough  for  it  to  produce  largely. 
The  timber  is  principally  scrubby,  black-jack  oak. 

Springs  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  some  of  them  are  large  and  valua- 
ble, furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  water,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  large  herds  of  cattle.  Qood  wells  may  generally  be  obtained  at 
depths  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet.  Mineral  springs  are  not  uncommon,  cop- 
peras being  the  mineral  most  commonly  held  in  solution.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  these  is  in  section  32,  townsphip  11,  range  4  west 

Surface     Geology. 

The  surface  deposits  of  this  county  comprise  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the 
Quaternary  System,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  feet.  •  The  largest  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  is  that  along 
the  Mississippi,  but  smaller  belts  are  found  along  the  smaller  streams,  especially 
Henderson  river,  South  Henderson,  Ellison  and  Honey  creeks.  These,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  over  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  frequently  but  a  few  rods.  The 
soil  of  these  deposits  is  generally  largely  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  very  fertile.  That  along  the  Mississippi  has  been 
already  described. 

The  Loess  is  a  marly  sand  deposit,  generally  more  or  less  calcareous,  and 
usually  containing  large  numbers  of  fresh  water  and  land  shells,  mostly  of 
species  still  existing  in  this  region.  It  frequently  contains  small  concretions 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  resulted  from  the  leaching  of  the  mass 
These  were  noticed  in  township  9,  range  5  west.  This  deposit  caps  a  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  bluffs  in  this  county,  and  is  also  found  along  South  Hender- 
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son  and  Honey  creeks.    Elsewhere  it  was  not  noticed,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts. 

The  Drift  comprises  a  series  of  brown,  yellow  and  blue  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  with,  in  some  places,  thin  beds  of  cemented 
gravel.  These  deposits  are  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and 
when  the  Loess  is  present,  underlie  it.  Bituminous  coal  in  rounded  fragments, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  and  has  been  derived  from  the  coal  strata  in 
the  adjoining  region.  From  these  fragments,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  valuable  beds  of  coal  might  be  found  where  they  occur,  and  much  time 
and  money  have  been  wasted  in  searching  for  them.  They  do  not  furnish  any 
evidence,  however,  of  deposits  of  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they 
occur.  In  section  23,  township  8,  range  6  west,  just  above  the  bridge,  where 
the  bluff  road  crosses  Dugout  creek,  considerable  quantities  of  drift  coal  has 
been  observed.  It  is  reported  that,  at  one  time,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  ob- 
tained here  to  be  used  for  blaoksmithing  purposes. 

The  other  geological  formations  that  occur  in  Henderson  county  are  the  Coal 
Measures,  St.  Louis  group,  Keokuk  Limestone,  Burlington  Limestone,  and 
Kinderhook  group. 

The  Goal  Measure$  are  found  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
They  are  represented  by  a  few  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  shales,  clays,  and  a  single 
seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26,  township  9, 
range  4  west.  It  probably  belongs  to  coal  No.  2  f  of  the  Illinois  river  section, 
and  at  this  point  varies  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  In  the  south  part  of  section  23  it  is  overlaid  by  a  yellow  sandstone 
mottled  with  whitish  spots,  which  appears  to  be  unfossiiiferous.  At  the  other 
mine,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  26,  this  sandstone  contains  pebbles 
apd  fragments  of  carbonised  coal  plants,  while  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
nodules  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Among  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  Bpiri- 
fer  planoconvexa^  Athyris  stibtilita,  A.  Royimiy  RhynchoneUa  Osagensiif  Retzia 
puncfUi/era  and  Terehratula  bovidens.  The  coal  rests  upon  a  bed  of  fire-clay,  the 
thickness  of  whioh  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  this  point  the  strata  dip,  at  a 
slight  angle,  to  the  southwest,  while  in  section  23  they  dip  to  the  northeast. 

Sandstones  resembling  those  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  townships  8  and  9,  range  4  west,  also  near  Biggsville.  Thin  outliers 
of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  also  be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
but  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Drift,  and  would  probably  afford  no  ooal  of  any 
value,  if  found.  Where  the  Drift  is  known  to  rest  on  the  Sub-carboniferous 
limestone,  the  search  for  coal  would  be  useless. 

Si.  Louis  Oroup. — Beds  belonging  to  this  group  have  been  recognised  with 
certainty  only  along  South  Henderson  creek,  near  Biggsville.  At  the  time  I 
visited  this  place  (in  the  spring  of  1868),  the  creek  was  so  high  that  many  of 
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the  beds  were  coyered,  and  others  could  be  ezamioed  only  with  much  difficulty. 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen  for  the  following  section,  which  was 
made  by  him  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Biggsville: 

TEET. 

1.  Loess 10  to  12 

2.  Gravel,  sand  and  clay 12  "15 

3.  Blue  plastic  clay,  with  pebbles 15  ' 

4.  Qoartzose  sandstone  ^ 2 

5.  Band  of  broken,  rotten  limestone 1 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  stratified 15  "  20 

7.  Band  of  broken  magnesian  limestone 1^ 

8.  Keokuk  beds 25  "80 

No.  4  of  the  section  probably  belongs  to  the  Coal  Measures,  while  Nos.  5,  6 

and  7  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.     West  of  Biggsville  it  was  again  recog. 

nizcd  in  section  17.     Commencing  below  the  Drift,  a  section  of  the  strata  gave 

the  following : 

nuET.  iiv. 

1.  Shale  and  yellow  clay 10 

2.  Soft,  yellow  sandstone 10 

3.  Blue  clay  shale 2 

4.  Keokuk  beds  (not  measured) 

Nos.  1.  2  and  3  of  this  section  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.  South  of  this, 
along  Ellison  creek,  thin  outliers  may  exist,  but  none  were  recognized. 

Keokuk  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series  is  found 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  at  and  near  Dallas  City.  It  rises  to  the 
north  or  northeast,  and  on  going  up  the  bluff  road  about  a  mile,  it  disappears, 
having  either  run  out,  or  is  so  deeply  covered  by  the  Drift  as  not  to  be  exposed 
along  the  streams.  East  of  Dallas  City  this  limestone  appears,  forming  the 
bluffs  of  Camp  creek,  but  on  going  down  the  creek,  northwest,  it  soon  runs 
out,  and  the  lower  layers  exposed  are  Burliogton  limestone.  The  Keokuk  beds 
again  appear  in  section  11,  township  9,  range  4.  A  section  at  this  point  is  as 
follows : 

IXET.        IN. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift  (not  measured) 

2.  Yellow  clay  shale,  containing  a  few  geodes Ito2 

3.  Limestone 8    2 

4.  Blue  clay  shale ? 

North  of  this  it  is  again  exposed  on  South  Henderson  creek.  Its  most  west- 
erly outcrop  along  this  stream,  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Sagetown,  in  section 
13,  township  10,  range  5.  Here  it  appears  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  stream  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Its  most  easterly  ex- 
posure is  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Biggsville,  in  section  26,  township  10, 
range  4.  A  short  distance  west  of  Biggsville,  in  section  17,  the  rocks  exposed 
in  the  creek  bluff  gave  the  following  section  : 
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FEKT.   IN. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift.    Not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone,  sofU 1       5 

8.    Yellow  clay  shale 1      7 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale 6  6 

5.  Limestone 4  6 

6.  Shale 2  2 

7.  Limestone 2  11 

8.  Clay 2 

9.  Shale 4 

10.  Limestone 5 

11.  Shale 1       1 

12.  Limestone    6 

13.  Shale 2       1 

14.  Limestone 11 

15.  Shale,  with  a  little  thin-bedded  limestone 2      5 

16.  Argillaceous  limestone 4      2 

17.  Limestone  and  a  little  shale 1      8 

18.  Shale 11 

19.  Limestone 8 

20.  Shale 9 

21.  Limestone 1 

22.  Thin-bedded  limestone,  with  chert 6 

28.  Limestone,  a  little  cherty 1 

24.  Chert 4 

25.  Limestone 2      1 

26.  Shale,  with  thin  layers  of  limestone 7 

27.  Limestone,  yery  cherty,  to  the  water 8 

89      2 

All  below  No.  4  belongs  to  the  Keokuk.  The  thickoess  of  these  strata  are 
quite  variable,  but  this  section  serves  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  lithological 
character  in  this  region.  Some  idea  of  their  variableness  may  be  had  from  the 
following  section,  made  at  Shoemaker's  quarry,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
this  point : 

FEKT.   IN. 

1.  St.  Louis  beds 8      8 

2.  Limestone •  • * 2      7 

8.     Shale ,,., 1       9 

44    Limestone,  very  shaly .  ........•.*•. •  • * • 8 

5.  Limestone ...,. • 2     11 

6.  Shale 7 

7.  Limestone ? 

Lower  than  this,  the  quarry  was  not  worked,  and  the  rock  was  not  exposed. 
This  quarry  lies  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  other  section.  North  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  South 
Henderson,  this  limestone  is  not  exposed,  and  probably  thins  out  rapidly  in 
that  direction,  as  the  Burlington  limestone  appears  but  a  few. miles  north  of  this 
on  South  Smith  creek. 
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Foml9, — ^The  beds  of  this  limestone  that  are  fonnd  in  this  county,  thongh 
not  as  rich  in  organic  remains  as  at  other  localities,  furnish  some  interesting 
specimens.  They  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  quiet  ocean,  where  the 
beautiful  crinoid  and  the  delicate  bryozoan  abounded,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  limestone  are  thickly  covered  with  the  finely  preserved  skeletons  of 
these  organic  forms.  Indeed,  these  waters  must  have  teemed  with  animal  life, 
for  not  only  the  shales  are  full  of  their  remains,  but  the  solid  limestone  itself 
is  largely  composed  of  them.  Numerous  fish  swam  these  seas  in  those  early 
days,  as  the  teeth  and  spines  they  have  left,  as  a  record,  abundantly  testify. 

Among  the  fossils  most  common  in  this  limestone,  are  the  following :  Spiri- 
fer  neglecius,  S.  Keokuk,  S.  lineatus,  Hemipronites  crenistria,  Productus  Wartkent^ 
P,  punctattu,  ZaphrentU  Dalit,  and  an  undescribed  Ghsetetes.  Of  the  crinoidea 
most  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  Barycrinus  mugnificus.  Nearly  all  the  plates  of 
a  full  grown  individual,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  stem,  I  ob- 
tained near  Biggsville.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  crinoid  yet  found  in 
this  State. 

Burlington  Limestone, — ^This  formation,  which  underlies  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone, outcrops  near  Dallas  City,  in  section  36,  township  8,  range  7,  along  the 
river  bank.  The  quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  river,  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  Higher  up  in  the  bluff,  the  Keokuk  beds  appear.  Proceeding 
along  the  bluff  road,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  beds,  near  the  divi- 
ding line  between  sections  28  and  29,  township  8,  range  6.  Northeast  of  this,  in 
sections  22  and  23,  the  rock  again  appears,  and  is  quarried.  South  and  east 
of  here,  there  are  exposures  of  the  rock  in  sections  24,  25  and  26 ;  also  in 
sections  29  and  30,  of  township  8,  range  5,  along  Dugout  creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Numbers  of  the  more  common  crinoids  were  found  at  these  localities 
The  rock  here  is  considerably  cherty,  and  much  of  it  thin  bedded.  The  thin 
layers,  when  freed  from  chert,  furnish  good  material  for  lime,  and  at  most  of 
the  openings  there  are  one  or  more  layers,  a  foot  or  so  thick,  that  afford  good 
building  stone. 

Between  Dugout  and  Honey  creeks,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  the  bluff,  but 
they  commence  along  the  latter  stream,  in  section  12,  township  8,  range  6. 
Higher  up  the  creek,  we  find  outcrops  in  abundance  for  six  or  eight  miles. 
Quarries  have  been  opened  in  sections  1,  4  and  18,  township  8,  range  5;  also 
in  section  6,  township  8,  range  4.  The  rock  has  been  more  extensively  worked 
here  than  on  Dugout  creek,  and  the  layers  are  generally  thicker.  Blocks  of 
any  desirable  size,  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  thick,  may  be  had.  Some  of 
the  layers  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  others  are  tinged  with  blue,  while 
others  are  nearly  white,  or  of  a  light,  creamy  gray. 

Much  assistance  was  rendered  me  by  Messrs.  D.  Edmonds,  Jas.  Peasley  and 
M.  Nolan,  while  examining  this  region. 
—36 
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North  of  this,  there  are  no  exposures  in  the  blaffs  for  several  miles.  Along 
Ellison  creek,  the  rock  does  not  appear  till  we  reach  the  east  part  of  township 
9,  range  4,  but  it  crops  out  in  several  places  on  some  of  its  branches.  It  has 
been  worked  in  sections  23  and  25,  township  9,  range  5 ;  also  in  sections  9, 
20,  21  and  29,  township  9,  range  4.  In  the  bluffs  of  North  Ellison,  section 
13,  and  of  main  Ellison,  section  24,  of  the  latter  township,  there  are  extensive 
and  valuable  quarries.  These  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  and  have  fur- 
nished an  immense  amount  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  for  building.  Most  of 
the  strata  here  are  sufficiently  thick  for  any  ordinary  use.  Section  13  affords 
an  excellent  article  of  building  stone,  the  most  of  which  is  light  colored.  That 
from  section  24,  is  largely  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  but  otherwise  of 
good  quality.  Some  .of  the  layers  are  more  or  less  arenaceous.  The  following 
section  was  made  here : 


1.  Drift 10  to  so 

2,  Lliuofitono,  with  Boino  layers  of  sandstone  too  little  exposed  to  be  separately  meas- 

iiroil 24 

M.    HhaluM  uf  the  Kindorhook  group ? 

The  quarries  on  thoso  two  sections  furnish  the  principal  supply  of  building 
•tone  to  the  surrounding  region  for  some  distance,  especially  to  the  south  and 
oast.     At  thuso  localities,  fossils  are  quite  abundant,  especially  crinoids. 

At  this  pluoo  there  is  a  dip  of  from  2°  to  3°  to  the  north  or  northeast. 
This  Inclination  carries  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  below  the  surface,  and 
probably  continues  to  a  point  near  Biggsville,  from  whence  they  rise  towards 
the  north,  thus  forming  a  shallow  synclinal.  At  Biggsville,  some  forty  or  more 
feet  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  group,  overlie  the  Burlington.  The  firvt 
outcrop  of  the  Burlington  to  the  north,  that  was  observed,  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  of  seotion  32,  township  11,  range  4. 

West  of  this,  the  first  exposiire  of  importance  is  along  Uie  Mississippi  bluff, 
in  section  15,  township  10,  range  5.  A  short  distance  east  of  Sagetown,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Bnrliogton  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  railroad,  there  are  ex- 
tensive qiumriea  owned  and  worked  by  A.  Wallbaom,  Esq.  Work  was  com- 
menced  here  m  1861.  The  quarries  lie  along  Soath  Henderson  creek,  one  on 
either  aide,  aod  to  caeh  there  is  a  side  track  from  the  railroad.  A  section 
from  the  highest  point  in  the  openings  to  the  level  of  the  railroad  track,  gave 
the  following  aeetioo : 

rxsT.    nr. 

1.  Drift 20to25 

2.  Chert  and  clay  in  irregnlar  lay^M 10    4 

8.    Limestone  and  chert  in  thm  kky«TK. » 21  10 

4.     Limestone,  mostly  good,  bni  in  f»Uk!«s  a  little  cherty. 18  10 

6.    Soft  sandstone ...*•..,,,,**♦** 9 

6.    Ohert , g 
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Some  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  heavy  limestone  beds  famish  a  beautiful 
stone  of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  tint,  that  dresses  well.  This  is  largely 
used  for  window  caps,  sills,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  sent  frQm  here  by 
the  railroad  into  Warren,  Knox  and  Peoria  counties.  The  material  for  the 
second  class  masonry  of  the  Burlington  railroad  bridge,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  from  these  quarries  ;  the  rest  of  the  material  coming  from  Joliet. 

Northeast  of  Sagetown,  in  section  10,  there  are  outcrops  which  furnish  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  building  purposes.  Farther  up 
the  bluff,  and  along  the  Henderson  river,  the  rock  has  been  worked  in  section 
2,  of  the  same  township  ;  also,  sections  35,  25  and  24,  township  11,  range  5. 
In  section  25,  at  Mr.  Bosler's  quarry,  I  obtained  the  following  section : 

FKET.   IW. 

1.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  limestone ? 

2.  Limestone  8 

8.     Sandstone  and  chert 1       8 

4.     Limestone 6      4 

6.    Arenaceous  limestone 4 

6.  Limestone 10 

7.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 6      8 

8.  Calcareous  sandstone,  with  chert 1       8 

9.  Shaly  limestone 6 

1 0.  Chert ■, 6 

11.  Limestone , 8 

12.  Chert  and  shaly  limestone '^ 8       2 

13.  Limestone , 6 

14.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 8 

15.  Limestone 1      6 

1 6.  Chert 11 

17.  Slope,  with  outorop  of  limestone 15 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  25  there  arc  extensive  outcrops.  At 
this  point,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jenks,  there  is  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  known  as 
Jenks'  cave.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  quarrying  the  rock,  but 
for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  entrance  it  is  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  when 
it  suddenly  becomes  smaller.     It  has  been  penetrated  about  seventy-five  feet. 

Along  North  Smith  creek  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  form  exten- 
sive ledges.  Some  of  the  lower  and  softer  layers  having  been  worn  away  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  water,  the  upper  layers  are 
frequently  left  projecting,  in  some  cases,  quite  a  number  of  feet.  Quarries 
have  been  opened  in  these  ledges,  at  convenient  points,  in  sections  19,  20  and 
21,  township  11,  range  4.  Considerable  of  the  rock  at  these  quarries  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  brown  color,  other  portions  are  light-colored,  and  make  a 
very  pretty  building  material.  In  section  19,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
where  the  Drift  had  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
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rooks,  they  presented  that  peculiar  ground,  and  striated  appearance,  commonly 
referred  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 

North  of  this  there  are  no  outcrops  till  we  reach  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  8.     In  section  5,  on  the  Malay  and  Russ  branches,  the  rock  again 
appears.     The  most  extensive  quarry  in  this  section  is  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter, on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Malay.     An  abundant  supply  of  good  building  material 
can  be  had  here. 

Along  Fall  creek,  there  are  exposures  for  two  or  three  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  rock  has  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  north  part  of  section  4.  It 
is  light-colored  and  compact  In  township  12,  range  4,  sectionq^27  and  28, 
there  are  other  outcrops  of  these  beds.  The  strata  as  exposed  here,  commenc- 
ing below  the  drift,  gave — 

rEKT. 

1.  Thin-bedded  sandstone 2 

2.  Limestone,  containing  thin  beds  of  clay,  and  towards  the  top  some  chert 12 

Some  of  the  less  common  crinoids  were  comparatively  abundant  at  this  local- 
ity, and  the  rock  here  is  mostly  thick-bedded,  light-colored,  and  when  free  from 
chert,  it  makes  good  lime. 

The  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  Burlington  is  in  section  18,  on  the  west 
and  northwest  sides  of  Bald  bluff.  Only  about  twenty  feet  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
point,  and  the  whole  mass  is  thin-bedded,  seldom  over  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
is  composed  of  brown  arenaceous  limestone  and  sandstone.  Bald  bluff  is  a  little 
over  two  hundred  feet  hig|i.  From  here  the  bluff  runs  back  for  several  miles 
in  nearly  an  easterly  direction.  The  Burlington  limestone,  though  not  exposed 
north  of  here,  may  exist  in  the  bluffs  for  some  distance,  where  it  probably 
thins  out. 

Fosnis, — ^The  beds  of  this  limestone  exposed  in  Henderson  county  probably 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper  Burlington  division  of  the  group,  for  at 
nearly  every  outcrop  I  obtained  more  or  less  crinoids,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  upper  Burlington.  These  beds  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  fossils,  particularly  crinoidea.  Along  the  northern  shores  of  the  lower 
carboniferous  ocean  these  "stone  lilys''  flourished  in  much  greater  profusion 
than  in  any  other  known  region  ]  and  nowhere  else  have  their  remains  been 
found  in  such  abundance,  or  so  finely  preserved,  as  in  this  rock.  Though  but 
part  of  the  beds  are  found  in  this  county,  many  species  have  been  already  ob- 
tained, and  new  ones  are  still  being  found.  Other  fossils,  though  not  as 
numerous,  are  abundant,  particularly  brachiopods.  Bryozoa  are  also  found 
here,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  in  the  Keokuk  rocks.  Teeth  and  spines  of  fish 
are  not  uncommon. 

Among  the  crinoids  found  are  Actinoerinus  multiradiatus,  A.  atterius,  Batocri- 
nus  rotundu9t  B.  oblatun^  B.  CkrUtyi^  B.  (Bquibraehiatus^  B.  pyriformis^  B.  Veme- 
uUianus,  B,  NcuhHUo!,  B.  Koninekif  B.  Hageriy  Strotocrintis  cegilopsy  S,  liratu$.  S. 
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umhrosiifff  8.  MubventricosuSj  8.  glypius,  Dorycrinus  eomigerus^  2>.  dicornU^  Stegano- 
crinus  pentagonua,  Platyerinus  plenus,  Zeacrintu,  species  nearly  allied  to  Z,  elegant, 
Cadaster  stelliformis,  Granatocrinus  Norwoodi^  G.  8ayi  and  Pentremites  elangatua. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  species  of  brachiopods  were  obtained :  Spirifer 
plenus,  S.  Chrtmesi,  Produetus  semiretieulatus,  var.,  BurlingUmensis^  Chonetes  Illi- 
Thoiensis,  Orthis  Swallovi,  0,  Michelini ;  and  of  other  divisions,  PlatycercLSf  Metop- 
toma  unMla^  Emctinopora  sexradiata  and  ffadrophyllum  glans.  This  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  the  fossils  of  this  group  found  in  this  county,  but  comprises  the 
most  common  forms, 

Kinderhook  Group, — ^This  group,  which  underlies  the  Burlington  limestone, 
is  exposed  in  but  few  places  in  Henderson  county.  Across  the  river,  at  Bur- 
lington, the  beds  of  the  group  comprise  variable  strata  of  shales,  gritstones  and 
oolitic  limestone.  On  this  side,  the  oolitic  limestone  and  gritstone  beds  arc 
wanting,  and  the  group  is  represented  bj  shales  only,  which  are  commonly 
argillaceous,  though  occasionally  calcareous  or  arenaceous.  The  shale  is  usu- 
ally in  very  thin  layers,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  There  is  a  partial  exposure 
of  these  beds  in  section  24,  township  9,  range  4,  along  Ellison  creek,  which 
gives  the  following  succession,  commencing  below  the  Drifl: 

FEET. 

Burlington  limestone •  •     24 

Shales  of  Kinderhook,  to  the  surface  of  the  stream 22 

These  beds  outcrop  for  some  distance  along  the  Mississippi  bluJOTs,  but  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  talus  of  the  sloping  hills.  A  short  distance  southeast  of 
Sagetown,  a  boring  was  made  a  few  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  for  a  distillery.  I  am  indebted  to  Squire  Rice,  of  Sagetown,  who  had 
the  work  done,  for  the  following  section: 

nSKT.    IN. 

1.  Chert  and  clay 40 

2.  Bluish  clay  shale 120 

3.  Black  slate 7 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale 1A2 

322     7 

Considerable  of  the  shale  was  calcareous,  but  did  not,  at  any  point,  beccme 
limestone.  At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  the  character  of 
the  rock  had  not  changed,  and  the  work  was  abandoned,  for  the  time,  without 
having  obtained  water.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  Drifl  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

Southeast  of  Oquawka,  these  shales  are  exposed  on  Mr.  Bosler's  farm,  at  a  lit- 
tle run,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Henderson  river.  Along  South 
Smith  creek,  section  24,  township  11,  range  5,  fifteen  feet  of  these  beds  may 
be  seen  between  the  Burlington  limestone  and  the  creek  bottom.  At  this 
locality,  there  is  a  band  of  calcareous  clay  shale,  from  six  to  ten  inches  thick, 
just  below  the  Jimestone.  These  shales,  where  exposed,  seem  to  be  destitute 
of  fossils,  none  having  been  found,  after  a  close  examination. 
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Economical    Qeol  ogy . 

BaiUUng  Stone, — Henderson  county  has  an  abundant,  though  not  evenly 
distributed,  supply  of  building  stone.  The  Burlington  limestone,  which  out- 
crops nearly  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  on  the  larger  streams,  will  afford  much  the  greater  part 
of  this  supply.  The  rock  is  principally  a  light  colored,  massive,  crinoidal  lime- 
stone, which  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather.  The  prevailing  color  is  a 
light  bluish  or  yellowish  gray.  In  some  localities,  a  portion  of  the  strata  con- 
tains considerable  oxyd  of  iron,  which  gives  the  stone  a  much  darker  brownish 
color.  It  is  tolerably  even  bedded,  in  strata  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  quarried.  A  few  good  farm- 
houses have  already  been  built  in  this  county  from  this  material,  and,  as  wealth 
increases,  it  will  probably  come  into  more  general  use  as  a  building  stone. 

The  Burlington  beds  have  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  especially  on  Ellison  creek  and  its  branches,  and  near  Sagetown. 
Of  the  (juarries  near  the  latter  place,  the  most  important  are  those  of  A.  Wall- 
baum,  Ksq.  The^c  have  been  opened  about  eight  years,  and  at  present  are  ex- 
tensively worked,  a  largo  number  of  hands  being  employed.  Many  of  the  cul- 
vortM  and  the  abutments  of  the  bridges  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
rnilruud  are  built  of  material  obtained  here.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  now 
quarried  here,  and  sent  out  of  the  county  by  this  railroad. 

The  KiH)ku'<  limoHtone  furnishes  the  balance  of  the  building  stone  for  this 
county.  It  is  gonorully  oven  textured,  dresses  well,  and  affords  strata  suf- 
floluntly  thick  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  building  stone  is  required. 
It  U  uxpoHod  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  where  it  has  been  worked  to 
noino  ox  tout,  but  the  strata  rise  to  the  north,  and  soon  run  out,  and  are  not 
u^uin  viitiblo  till  just  north  of  Ellison  creek,  in  township  9,  range  4.  Its 
^rtmtOMt  exposure  is  at  and  near  Biggsville.  Just  west  of  town,  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  Nouth  Henderson,  there  is  a  partial  exposure  of  these  beds  of  from 
(WdiMyflvo  to  thirty  foot  in  thickness,  asection  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

LtmtMfotw  /or  Limt\ — The  largest  supply,  and  the  best  material  for  the 
iMitriul'uauru  of  (|uloklluu,  is  furnished  by  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Burlington 
prroiip.  At  iicmrly  all  the  exposures,  rock  suitable  for  this  purpose  can  be  had. 
Tlw*  liKht  colored  layers  are  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  At  some  locali- 
tiitM,  (ho  quality  of  the  rock  is  much  injured  by  the  quantity  of  cherty  nodules 
^tft^Mtuif  whioh  have  to  bo  removed  before  it  is  burned.  The  beds  of  the  Keo- 
kuk f*U«i  fiiriiUh  oonNidomhle  material  for  this  purpose,  which,  when  carefully 
U4iit'r4ju\^  tfittkit  ^ood  lime.  The  supply  of  stone,  both  for  building  and  for 
Umstf  U  luitnUnuuMtU), 

TUti  iiUttriy  iiodulcM,  no  common  in  both  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  beds, 
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while  worthless  for  other  uses,  make  a  most  excellent  material  for  macadamiz- 
ing roads,  and  for  this  purpose,  are  much  more  valuahle  than  the  limestone. 

CoaL — The  supply  of  this  useful  mineral  in  this  county,  is  very  limited.  It 
is  confined  to  one  thin  seam  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26, 
township  9,  range  4.  But  little  coal  has  been  mined  at  either  opening,  and 
what  has  been  taken  out,  is  reported  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  seam  may  be  found  extending  from  here  to  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  at  least  in  places,  but  probably  does  not  extend  much  to  the  westward, 
unless  it  be  in  the  northern  part  of  township  8,  range  4.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  amount  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  seam  in 
this  county  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  to  de- 
pend mostly  upon  more  favored  localities  for  their  supplies  of  coal.  Along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  it  may  be  obtained,  at  reasonable  rates,  from  the  coal  re- 
gion to  the  east. 

Other  Minerals. — Clay,  for  brick-making,  may  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil 
of  the  uplands,  at  convenient  points,  throughout  the  county. 

Iron  Ore. — ^The  variety  called  limonite,  was  noticed  at  several  localities^  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  Sphalerite^  is  of  frequent  oocurrenoe  in  the  geodiferous 
or  concretionary  masses  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Crystals  of  calcite,  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  found  in  the  different  limestone 
beds  lining  small  cavities. 

Soil  and  Agricidtural  Proditcts, — The  prairie  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam, 
everywhere  productive  where  properly  drained  and  cultivated.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface  for  untold  ages.  The  soil  of  the 
timber  lands  or  "oak  barrens,''  is  a  clay  loam,  frequently  containing  but  a 
small  percentage  of  humus,  and  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
which  usually  lies  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  timber  found  upon 
these  lands  is  principally  red,  black  and  white  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitter- 
nut  hickory.  Along  the  slopes,  the  soil  is  usually  much  richer  and  darker  col- 
ored, except  near  the  top,  where  it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  washed  away,  and 
the  subsoil  appears.  Here  the  timber  is  much  more  varied  than  on  the  ridges, 
and  we  find  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  elm,  sugar  and  white 
maple,  linden,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut,  red-bud,  and  several  other 
kinds.  Wild  grapes  are  abundant,  and  would  seem  to  indicate,  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  growth,  that  they  had  found  a  soil  adapted  to  their  wants.  A 
few  vineyards  have  been  started  along  the  blufis  and  on  the  uplands,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  well.  The  finest  orchards  in  the  county  are  found  along  these 
bluff  laTids,  which  are  much  better  adapted  to  fruit  growing  than  those  of  the 
prairie. 
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WARREN  COUNTY. 

Warren  county  contains  fifleen  townshipe,  or  five  hundred  and  forty  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer,  on  the  east  by  Knox  and  Fulton, 
on  the  south  by  McDonough,  and  on  the  west  by  Henderson  counties.  The 
fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  eastern  border,  and  it  embraces  town- 
ships 8,  9,  10, 11  and  12  north,  of  ranges  1, 2  and  3  west.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  northern  part,  from  east  to  west,  by  Main  Henderson  and  Cedar  creeks. 
South  of  this,  there  is  South  Henderson  creek,  which  rises  in  township  10, 
range  2,  and  runs  nearly  west ;  while  to  the  east.  Slug  Run  rises  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  township  10,  range  1,  and  passing  south,  empties  into  Cedar  fork, 
near  the  eastern  line  of  the  county.  Cedar  fork  rises  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  township  9,  range  2,  and  runs  a  little  tothe  south- of  east;  south  of  this  is 
Nigger  creek,  of  which  Little  Nigger  and  Swan  creeks  are  branches.  By  these 
and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  county  is  well  watered,  and  its  surface 
thoroughly  drained. 

Springs  are  not  very  abundant,  but  there  are  some  which  are  large  and  valu- 
able. Good  wells  may  usually  be  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet,  but  if,  at  the  latter  depth,  water  is  not  obtained,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  dig  sixty  feet  or  more,  or  through  the  blue  clay  of  the  Drift. 

The  larger  part  of  Warren  county  is  prairie,  but  the  prairies  are  seldom  large, 
being  divided  by  the  numerous  streams.  The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  vegetable 
loam,  differing  but  little,  in  its  general  character  and  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  Along  the  ridges  that  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of 
less  depth,  lighter  colored  and  less  fertile.  The  subsoil  is  a  yellow  or  brown 
clay. 

Much  of  the  land  lying  along  the  water  courses,  was  originally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  portions  of  this  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  work  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  varieties  of  timber  found  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Henderson 
county. 
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Surface    Oeolog  y , 

Two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  system,  viz.,  the  Alluvium  and 
Drift,  are  found  in  this  county.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive,  being 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  are  seldom  over  half  a  mile  in  width, 
while  commonly  they  are  much  less.  The  soil  of  these  bottom  lands  is  very 
fertile,  and  consists  of  black  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Briflb  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  uplands  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
eighty  feet  or  more.  These  deposits  comprise  a  series  of  yellow,  brown  and 
blue  clays,  locally  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  the  Drift  rests  upon  the  Kinderhook  group  and  Burlington 
limestone,  but  elsewhere,  as  far  as  is  known,  upon  the  Coal  Measures.  Loose 
coal  is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  but  this  is  no  indication  that  there  is  any 
bed  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  older  geological  formations  found  in  this  county,  are  the — 

Goal  Measures, 

Burlington  Limestone,  and 

Kinderhook  Group. 

The  Coal  Measures  underlie  nearly  the  whole  of  Warren  county.  Sumner 
and  the  northern  part  of  Hale  townships,  probably  embraces  the  entire  district, 
or  nearly  so,  where  they  are  not  found.  The  Coal  Measures  comprise,  in  this 
county,  various  strata  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  clays  and  coal,  and 
attain  a  thickness,  in  some  parts,  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.  These  strata 
rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  and  where  this  is  found  near  the  surface  or 
reached  in  shafting,  no  coal  need  be  looked  for  in  deeper  explorations.  Thus 
far,  the  coal  mines  that  have  been  discovered  arc,  with  but  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  townships  in  ranges  1  and  2.  There  are  three  workable  coal  seams 
found  in  this  county. 

The  upper  seam  is  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
has  been  found  at  but  one  locality — section  17,  township  8,  range  2.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  which  seam  this  may  be  referred,  as  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  measurement  of  the  strata  between  it  and  the  seam  (No.  2)  below,  but  the 
distance  is  probably  not  over  forty  or  fifly  feet  between  them,  perhaps  less.  As 
the  only  open  bank  in  this  seam  was  on  fire  when  I  was  there,  an  examination 
could  not  be  made,  or  any  specimens  of  the  coal  obtained,  but  I  have  learned  that 
the  roof  is  black  slate  and  the  floor  arenaceous  shale.  It  may  be  coal  No.  3 
of  the  Illinois  section,  and  the  coal  obtained  from  it  is  reported  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

The  next  seam,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to 
two  feet  thick,  in  this  county.  Elsewhere  it  attains  a  thickness  of  from  three 
—37 
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to  five  feet.  Thoa^h  thinner,  tliis  saoi  b  more  exteBsiTelj  worked  than  eitber 
of  the  others.  It  is  vorked  ilon^  (.^e*i:&r  creek,  oa  aeetioii  19,  township  11, 
range  1^  and  sections  IX  14.  f3  and  f-L  ^>wnship  11.  ran^  2.  Abo,  in  the 
latter  township^  there  are  ocher  miaes  alua:r  Hoaej  Ron  and  its  hraachea.  is 
sections  :^5^  35  and  36.  The  scraA  were  reported  by  the  Binen  to  be,  ia  this 
neighborhood*  as  follows : 

R:  OL      IT.    EL 

I.     l>ritt«  tioc  *iM«s4xn5i . 

5i.     CUo  >li^v  ,  -^4M{«e4iuue ' ..lo  to  ±0 

5*»     LaiK^^^utK^ »^ .  i»     6 

i.     U*uv*  c'.a.^»  <i-ili:  uiu   'tock  •hoCi: --  3  to    S    6 

A.     0»vii\  No*,  i ''l"  I'    iu'U' a*xi:<-a. .- I  S  to    S     a 

Ik      V^tv  ciar 3  to    8 

T.     Bituai*a\vis  /iu*»>tt.»ao.-... . -..-...--- S      to    6 

^     0UT5lia> ? 

«L     Thin  omI ? 

The  coal  is  of  ^^ni  •|TBftIhT.  and.  chooca.  ceBfiAtnfn^  sma  pjztte  idm  '"sal* 
phnr**  of  the  Mineral .  it  »  e»alj  freed  rr^B  is. 

In  :9^Hk^Qs  :f3  xnd  t^.  s.>wBsh:p  I*^.  nace  I.  bidbs  lave  bean  opened.  We 
again  find  this  seuit  wvrke*!  in  secci^.a  3.  towisoi^  i«  rao^  I.  In  this  kMafitj 
lher«  is  ^vnetimtss  tw\)  or  three  :a  .-^es  if  «aaaei  joal  la  the  top  of  the  seaa. 
South  of  thisv  in  lownshis  S.  ranze  1.  th^re  are  aLone^  in  jeccions  :f3  and  2t>. 
Though  the  coal  here  »  bos  oae  ^>:<  fix  iac^«es  thick.  lac^  amonncs  of  snpe- 
riot  ctvkl  ar«  taken  from  these  adaes. 

Kr\»tti  the  blttft^  of  Xir-^r  creek,  seccxns  14  and  ^3;.  the  kulowing  section 
wa(<  obtained^  which  ^It^s  a  ceneni  sden  of  2f>w  the  strata  lie  in  lha»  resrton: 


rr. 

u   ruvshiUc 

a,  1\»*1,  N\v  i  of  the  miz>Mi»  se<i>:« 

a,    fiwcUt 

4.     rUy  shale 

N  OiMil  and  blac^  elate , 

fl.  nttvsbale 1 

7.  Handstone , 

8,  Clay  Bhale ^> 

0,  Sandstone  or  mtvoMCf^tn*  •}jm)^^ ^ $ 

10.  Arenaeeons  shale ,**.., % 

M.  Hay  shale 

1«.  Coal 

18.  Sandstone.  .•.-.....,^,,,,,,^,,,,^,, 1 

\i.  Clay  shale *,,, ,^  ..*.** ,. 

1  ft.  Kliity  coal **,*,,.,,,,, 1 

1  ft.  Handrttone  or arenar'^/ij^  kSt^U'.  ,,,    ,, I 

17.  ('layshale 1 

18.  Coal 
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FEKT.    IN. 

19.  Fireclay 2  3 

20.  Black  slate 8  6 

21.  Bituminous  shale 4 

22.  Fire  clay ? 

Id  No.  9  of  this  section,  there  are  some  valaahle  quarries.  The  rock  is 
from  six  to  seven  feet  thick  at  some  of  the  localities,  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
thick  bedded,  so  that  blocks  of  any  desirable  size  can  be  had.  There  are,  how- 
ever, large  concretions  of  a  calcareo-arenaceous  rock,  locally  called  *'  flint,"  in 
the  sandstones.  One  of  these  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Mr.  J.  Worden, 
section  14,  that  was  about  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  six  to  seven  wide,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  long.  This  rock  is  very  compact,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  in  chloro-hydric  acid  effervesces  slightly.  It  is  not  considered  of  any 
value,  and  is  so  hard  that  when  it  occurs  in  large  masses  it  is  very  expensive 
getting  it  out  of  the  way.  At  other  localities,  this  sandstone  is  replaced  by 
arenaceous  shale.    . 

No.  13  of  the  section  is  locally  called  *'  water  flint,''  and  is  easily  recognized, 
whenever  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  Stigmaria 
ficoides  present  in  it.  These  have  much  the  appearance  of  dark  brown  or  black 
roots,  and  in  some  cases  the  rock  seems  full  of  them.  This  rock  is  a  somewhat 
argillaceous  sandstone,  compact,  and  not  usually  as  hard  as  No.  9. 

No.  15  may  possibly  be  the  representative  of  coal  No.  1,  but  this  seems 
doubtful. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed,  and  at  one  place  are  tilted,  for  a  short  distance,  to  an  angle 
of  about  5^.  Not  far  from  here,  two  faults  are  to  be  seen  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other.* 

For  some  distance  up  the  creek,  northwest,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed,  and  dip  in  all  directions.  In  sections  26  and  22,  mines 
have  been  opened  and  more  or  less  work  done.  In  section  16,  the  following 
sections  were  obtained  at  points  but  a  few  rods  apart : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

FEET.       IN.  FEET.      IN. 

1.  Coal ?  16 

2.  Fire  clay 8 

8.  Coal 8 

4.  AreDaceous  shale 2 

5.  Light  colored  clay  shale 1  8  8 

6.  Dark  blue  clay  shale 4  11 


^his  appearance  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  undermining  of  the  strata  in  the 
erosion  of  the  creek  valley,  and  their  subsequent  displacement  by  being  crushed  downwards 
from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  beds.  A.  H.  W. 
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No.  1.  No.  2. 

FEET.      IN.  rxXT.      IN. 

7.  Sandstone 6  18 

8.  Black  slate 8  ? 

9.  Goal  and  black  slate 8 

Several  of  the  strata  were  readily  traced  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and 
this  section  will  serve  to  illustrate  how,  in  shafts  only  a  short  distance  apart, 
the  strata  may  vary  considerably. 

West  of  this  point,  in  township  8,  range  2,  this  seam  crops  out  for  some  dis- 
tance along  Swan  and  Little  Nigger  creeks.  At  these  localities  mining  has 
been  carried  on  for  years,  and  in  places  the  blaffs  are  almost  honey-combed 
by  the  entries,  new  and  old.  The  mines  along  Little  Nigger  creek  are  mostly 
in  sections  7,  8,  9  and  10.  In  some  of  them  the  fire-clay  below  the  coal  is 
varied  in  color,  the  usual  tints  being  a  light  blue,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
nearly  white,  while  in  others  it  is  yellow  or  yellow  and  red.  It  is  said  that  on 
being  burned  the  yellow  turns  to  a  blood  red.  Along  Swan  creek,  the  mines 
are  in  sections  15, 16  and  21.  A  little  north  of  Roseville,  in  section  30,  town- 
ship 9,  range  2,  this  seam  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 

The  coals  of  this  county  are  mostly  worked  by  drifts,  or  tunnels  driven  hori- 
zontally into  the  hill-sides  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seams,  and  owing  to  the 
shaly  character  of  the  roof  of  No.  2,  considerable  expense  is  incurred  in  ''  crib- 
bing "  to  sustain  the  roof.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  is  usually  from  twenty 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  in  driving  the  entries  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  roof  shales,  or  the  under-day,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  vertical  space  required  to  take  out  the  coal. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  section^  varies  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness  in  this  county.  It  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  or  a  dark  col. 
ored,  and  frequently,  shaly  limestone.  This  forms  a  very  good  roof,  and  makes 
the  working  of  this  seam  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  seam  above,  as,  fre- 
quently, but  little  or  no  cribbing  is  required.  In  section  14,  township  12, 
range  2,  this  coal  crops  out  along  the  bluffs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  section, 
it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and  as  it  is  here  overlaid  by  clay, 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  lefl  for  a  roof.  That  part  that  is  left  is,  however, 
of  but  little  value,  it  being  impure. 

Flattened  nodules  of  impure  pyrite,  called  ^' nigger-heads"  by  the  miners, 
and  frequently  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon  at  some  localities  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  seam.  Many  of  these  contain  numbers  of  fossils,  which 
are  frequently  well  preserved.  Some  of  the  nodules  from  this  mine  afforded 
Pi'oductus  longispinusy  var.  muricaftis,  Athi/ris  subtiltta,  Spirifer  cameratus^ 
Chonetes  mesolohay  Spiriferina   Kenttickensis^  Hemipronttes  a^enistria^  Pinna 

f  Lima  retifera^  Schizodus  curtus,  Cardimorpha  MissouriensUy  Edmondta 

ovata,  Streblapteria  tenuilineata,  Pleurophortis  radiaiay  Alhnsma  std>cuneataj 
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A,  costata,  Bellerophon  Montfortianu^^  Rhynchonella  Eatonm/ormiSjPIeitrotofna' 
ria  Gra^villensis,  P,  sphsendata,  yar.  depressa^  Nautilus^  and  some  others  not 
recognized. 

Of  these,  the  following  species  also  occur  in  the  upper  Coal  Measures: 
Spirifer  camerattu,  Spiriferina  Kentuekensis,  AllorUma  aubeuneata,  Athyris  sub- 
tilitaj  Ednumdia  ovata^  Lima  reti/era,  Schizodus  eurtus^  Pleurotomaria  OrayvillensiSy 
Bellerophon  Montfortianus. 

A  little  west  of  this  point  and  in  the  same  section,  the  roof  is  black  slate,  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  with  limestone.  Here  the  coal  is  hut  about 
three  feet  thick.  In  the  western  part  of  this  section,  the  seam  is  from  three 
and  a-half  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  roof  similar  to  the  last.  Did  not  learn  the 
thickness  of  the  limestone,  but,  judging  from  the  exposures  in  some  old  quar- 
ries, it  must  be  several  feet.  At  these  mines,  sandstone  underlies  the  coal. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  mines  in  this  township,  in  sections  15, 22  and  23. 

In  township  12,  range  1,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  which  probably  belong 
to  this  seam.  The  exposures  in  sections  21,  22  and  27,  showed  1  foot  6  inches 
of  coal  overlaid  by  2  feet  of  soft;  clay  shale. 

There  are  also  mines  in  sections  29,  30  and  32.  As  these  are  worked  only 
during  cold  weather,  I  was  able  to  make  but  little  examination  of  them,  as  I 
visited  this  neighborhood  in  the  summer.  In  township  12,  range  2,  the  only 
mines  in  this  seam  are  in  sections  10  and  15.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chicken 
for  the  following  section  of  the  strata  penetrated  by  his  shaft : 

nSKT.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  clay,  about 4 

2.  Sandstone 6 

S.    Light  colored  clay  shale 4 

4.  Dark  blue  clay  shale 4 

5.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 1      6 

e.     Chert 1       6 

7.  Clay 2 

8.  Dark  colored  limestone 6  inch,  to  8 

9.  Coal,  average 2      8 

In  section  4,  township  9,  range  3,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  two  feet  two 
inches  thick.  As  it  lies  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  shaft.  A  shaly  limestone  lies  but  little  above  the  coal,  but  I  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  slate  between  them.  This  mine  b  just  south  of 
the  road  on  the  township  line,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  this  limestone 
has  been  quarried.  Here  I  obtained  Productus  longispinusy  P.  semirtticvlatus^ 
Aviculopecten,  Naticopsis,  and  some  other  fossils. 

In  township  9,  range  1,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  this  seam 
crops  out  in  the  bluffs  of  Slug  run,  on  the  Peabody  farm.  The  coal  is  about 
three  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark,  bluish  limestone.  About  ten  feet  be- 
low this  seam,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  but  the  inter- 
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yening  strata  were  not  exposed.     In  section  26,  along  Cedar  Fork,  this  ooal  is 
exposed  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  oreek.     A  section  of  the  strata  gave : 


1.  Bluish-black  limestone 8  to  10 

2.  Black  slate 6  in.  to  2 

8.  Coal 8 

A  short  distance  np  the  stream,  there  appears  to  be  a  fault,  and  apparently 
higher  strata  are  exposed,  and  show  the  following  saocession  : 

FEBT.   IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone,  about 14 

8.  Coal I       I 

4.  Fire-clay,  passing  into  clay  shale 2 

5.  Black  slate,  not  measured 

The  strata  on  either  side  can  be  traced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fault. 
This,  however,  is  not  exposed,  but  a  small  gulch  runs  down  the  bluff  at  the 
point  where  it  pr^^bablj  exists. 

In  section  13,  township  8,  range  1,  there  is  another  outcrop  along  Nigger 
creek,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  exposed  strata  give  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

met,    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Coal 10 

8.     Shale,  with  a  band  of  sandstone  about  14  feet  from  the  top 22 

4.  Sandstone 1        6 

5.  Black  slate 1        6 

6.  Coal,  with  some  slate  and  clay  shale 2ft6in.to  3 

7.  Sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale 3        4 

8.  Coal from  1  in.  to  2 

9.  Fire-clay 1 

10.  Sandstone,  not  measured 

The  mines  at  this  place  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time.  The  coal  was 
reported  to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  mixed  with  slate. 

It  is  probable  that  everywhere  in  this  county,  this  seam  lies  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  wherever  the  lower  strata  are  ex- 
posed, they  rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone.  Northwest  of  Monmouth,  in 
section  7,  township  11,  range  2,  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  creek 

gave  the  following  section : 

nKt, 

1.  Slope,  containing  black  slate,  fire-clay  and  «o«i1,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  with  thin  bods  of  shale 10 

8.  Burlington  limestone,  as  far  as  exposed S8 

The  coal  mentioned  in  No.  1  of  this  section^  is  not  likely  to  prove  valuable, 
as  it  lies  too  near  the  surface. 
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At  or  near  Monmouth,  a  boring  was  made,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  the  work,  though  it  was  promised  me.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
learn,  only  about  ten  inches  of  rotten  coal  was  found.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  farther  cast  or  south  to  find  any  place  where  the  seam 
will  prove  workable.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lower  seam  can  be  found  underlying  No.  2  through- 
out the  county,  but  still  it  may,  and  probably  does  exist  all  along  the  eastern 
border.  At  the  outcrop  in  Henderson  county,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ellison, 
coal  No.  2  lies  but  a  short  distance  above  the  lower  formations,  and  the  same 
may  prove  to  be  the  case  along  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county.  Still, 
a  seam,  which  is  probably  No.  1,  is  found  but  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
Ellison.  In  searching  for  coal,  either  by  sinking  a  shaft  or  otherwise,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  any  of  the  beds  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  are  reached,  it  is  useless  to  go  deeper  in  search  of  it. 

Burlington  Limestone. — The  beds  of  this  group  immediately  underlie  the 
Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  wherever  the  junction  of  the  coal  with  the  under- 
lying beds  can  be  seen.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  there  may  be  thin 
beds  of  the  St.  Louis  between  them,  and  east  of  Biggsville,  and  near  Young 
America,  the  Keokuk  may  be  present,  but  there  are  no  outcrops  where  either 
can  be  seen  beneath  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  Burlington  group,  in  Warren  county,  consists  mainly  of  light  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone,  chert  and  calcareous  clay  shale, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  These  beds  outcrop  along 
the  small  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3.  Section  31 
furnishes  layers  of  good  building  material,  sufficiently  thick  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  In  sections  32  and  33,  it  is  thin  bedded  where  it  has  been  worked. 
In  section  35,  at  RockweU's  mill,  on  Cedar  creek,  the  rock  is  quite  arenaceous. 
When  the  quarries  were  first  opened  they  afforded  good  limestone,  but  on  work- 
ing into  the  bluff,  the  beds  are  changed  to  a  soft  or  rotten  sandstone.  This . 
exposure  of  the  strata  gave  the  following  section  : 

FEET.    III. 

1.  Limestone  and  sandstone 15      6 

2.  Sandstone Tl 17 

3.  Green,  argillaceous  sand 1 

4.  Shales  of  Kinderhook  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 1*7 

East  of  this,  in  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30,  township  12,  range  2,  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  outcrops  along  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  is  overlaid  by 
thin  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures.     As  far  as  exposed  here,  it  is  somewhat  arena- 

*Since  tliis  report  was  made,  Dr.  A.  W.  Black,  of  Monmouth,  has  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  coal, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shaft  is  a  little  east 
of  the  city,  and  the  coal  found  to  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.    This  is  probably  coal  No.  2  of  the  Fulton  county  section.  A.  H.  W. 
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yening  strata  were  not  exposed.     In  section  26,  along  Cedar  Fork,  this  ooal  is 
exposed  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.     A  section  of  the  strata  gave: 

FEET. 

1.  Bluish-black  limestone 8  to  10 

2.  Black  slate 6  in.  to  2 

8.  Coal 8 

A  short  distance  up  the  stream,  there  appears  to  be  a  fault,  and  apparently 
higher  strata  are  exposed,  and  show  the  following  succession  : 

nST.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  about 14 

3.  Coal I       1 

4.  Fire-clay,  passing  into  clay  shale 2 

6.  Black  slate,  not  measured 

The  strata  on  either  side  can  be  traced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fault. 
This,  however,  is  not  exposed,  but  a  small  gulch  runs  down  the  bluff  at  the 
point  where  it  pr^^bablj  exists. 

In  section  13,  township  8,  range  1,  there  is  another  outcrop  along  Nigger 
creek,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  exposed  etrata  give  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

RET.      IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Coal 10 

8.     Shale,  with  a  band  of  sandstone  about  14  feet  from  the  top 22 

4.  Sandstone 1        6 

6.  Black  slate. 1        6 

6.  Coal,  with  some  slate  and  clay  shale 2  ft.  6  in.  to  3 

7.  Sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale. 3        4 

8.  Coal from  1  in.  to  2 

9.  Fire-clay 1 

10.  Sandstone,  not  measured 

The  mines  at  this  place  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time.  The  coal  was 
reported  to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  mixed  with  slate. 

It  is  probable  that  everywhere  in  this  county,  this  seam  lies  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  wherever  the  lower  strata  are  ex- 
posed, they  rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone.  Northwest  of  Monmouth,  in 
section  7,  township  11,  range  2,  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  creek 
gave  the  following  section : 

FSXT. 

1.  Slope,  containing  black  slate,  fire*clay  and  eo»l,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  with  thin  beds  of  shale , 10 

3.  Burlington  limestone,  as  far  as  exposed 83 

The  coal  mentioned  in  No.  1  of  this  se^tion^  is  not  likely  to  prove  valuable, 
as  it  lies  too  near  the  surface. 
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At  or  near  Monmouth,  a  boring  was  made,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  the  work,  though  it  was  promised  me.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
learn,  only  about  ten  inches  of  rotten  coal  was  found.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  farther  cast  or  south  to  find  any  place  where  the  seam 
will  prove  workable.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lower  seam  can  be  found  underlying  No.  2  through- 
out the  county,  but  still  it  may,  and  probably  does  exist  all  along  the  eastern 
border.  At  the  outcrop  in  Henderson  county,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ellison, 
coal  No.  2  lies  but  a  short  distance  above  the  lower  formations,  and  the  same 
may  prove  to  be  the  case  along  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county.  Still, 
a  seam,  which  is  probably  No.  1,  is  ibund  but  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
Ellison.  In  searching  for  coal,  either  by  sinking  ashafb  or  otherwise,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  any  of  the  beds  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  are  reached,  it  is  useless  to  go  deeper  in  search  of  it. 

Burlington  Limestone. — The  beds  of  this  group  immediately  underlie  the 
Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  wherever  the  junction  of  the  coal  with  the  under- 
lying beds  can  be  seen.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  there  may  be  thin 
beds  of  the  St.  Louis  between  them,  and  east  of  Biggsville,  and  near  Young 
America,  the  Keokuk  may  be  present,  but  there  are  no  outcrops  where  either 
can  be  seen  beneath  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  Burlington  group,  in  Warren  county,  consists  mainly  of  light  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone,  chert  and  calcareous  clay  shale, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  These  beds  outcrop  along 
the  small  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3.  Section  31 
furnishes  layers  of  good  building  material,  sufficiently  thick  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  In  sections  32  and  33,  it  is  thin  bedded  where  it  has  been  worked. 
In  section  35,  at  Rookweirs  mill,  on  Cedar  creek,  the  rock  is  quite  arenaceous. 
When  the  quarries  were  first  opened  they  afforded  good  limestone,  but  on  work- 
ing into  the  bluff,  the  beds  are  changed  to  a  soft  or  rotten  sandstone.  This 
exposure  of  the  strata  gave  the  following  section  : 

FEET.   IN. 

1.  Limestone  and  sandstone 15      6 

2.  Sandstone Tt 17 

8.     Green,  argillaceous  sand 1 

4.     Shales  of  Kinderhook  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 17 

£ast  of  this,  in  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30,  township  12,  range  2,  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  outcrops  along  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  is  overlaid  by 
thin  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures.     As  far  as  exposed  here,  it  is  somewhat  arena- 

*Since  this  report  was  made,  Dr.  A.  W .  Black,  of  Monmouth,  has  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  coal, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shaft  is  a  little  east 
of  the  cit}%  and  the  coal  found  to  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.    This  is  probably  coal  No.  2  of  the  Fulton  county  section.  A.  H.  W. 
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vHnmM,  with  much  ohert.  This  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  the  group  in 
iUU  odunty,  and  in  UcndersoD  county  it  is  exposed  but  a  very  little  further 
iiui'lh.  Thin  outliers  may  be  found  for  some  distance  in  this  direction,  beneath 
iha  Ooal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other  membersof  the  Sub-carbouiferous  series, 
It  noon  thins  out. 

In  section  1,  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  this 
liujcitone.  Some  of  the  layers  are  very  light  colored  and  even  textured,  and 
are  reported  to  take  a  good  polish.  Other  layers,  though  not  as  light  colored, 
furnish  a  durable  building  material.  Much  lime  is  burned  here,  and  the  rock 
being  nearly  a  pure  carbouate  of  lime,  affords  a  good  article.  In  section  2  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  11,  there  are  small  outcrops.  In  sections  4,  5,  and 
the  north  part  of  8,  there  are  exposures  all  along  some  small  streams.  The  one 
in  section  4  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata : 

rXET.   IX. 

1.  Chert 2 

2.  Thin  bedded  sandstone,  with  a  little  chert 7 

8.    Limestone  and  chert 1      9 

4.     Limestone 9      6 

6.     Slope  to  the  water,  with  outcrop  of  limestone 6      6 

Much  material,  both  for  building  and  making  lime,  has  been  taken  from 
these  places.  As  we  go  south,  from  the  north  line  of  the  township,  wo  find 
thin  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measures  forming  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  till  in  section 
8  the  Burlington  beds  disappear  beneath  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

On  Cedar  creek,  from  Eockwell's  mill  in  township  12,  range  3,  to  Olmstead's 
mill  in  township  11,  range  2,  this  limestone  outcrops  almost  continuously  along 
the  bluffs,  frequently  in  perpendicular  or  overhanging  ledges.  Occasionally  it 
is  covered  by  the  sloping  talus  of  the  hills,  but  only  to  be  again  exposed  a  lit- 
tle further  on.  In  section  7  of  the  latter  township,  it  is  overlaid  by  a  few  feet 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  at  this  point  gave  the  following  section  : 

FKET.    IK 

1.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Coal  Measure  strata.     Not  measured. 

2.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Burlington  limestone 7      6 

8.     Limestone  and  chert. 3      2 

4.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 2 

5.  Limestone » .i  i      e 

6.  Sandstone  and  limestone,  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 8      6 

Near  the  middle  of  section  7,  on  ('edar  creek,  and  along  a  little  branch  put- 
ting  in  from  the  southeast,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  bluffs,  which 
supply  Monmouth  and  the  adjoining  region  with  large  quantities  of  excellent 
building  material.  As  we  proceed  up  the  creek,  the  outcrops,  though  still 
large,  are  not  as  extensive  as  below,  being  more  frequently  covered  by  the  talus 
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of  the  blaffis.  In  the  east  part  of  section  7,  they  are  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of 
Coal  Measure  sandstone.  Small  quarries  have  been  opened  at  various  points 
from  here  to  the  east  half  of  section  8,  where,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Cedar, 
and  along  some  small  runs  that  put  into  it,  there  are  extensive  quarries.  The 
rock  obtained  here  is  mostly  taken  to  Monmouth  and  its  vicinity.  At  this 
place,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  creek,  the  bluffs  are  not  as  high  as  farther 
down,  and  the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  largely,  and  in  some  places  en- 
tirely remove.d>  From  here  to  the  middle  of  section  9,  though  occasionally 
outcropping,  the  rock  has  been  but  little  worked.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
small  quarry  on  a  run  coming  in  from  the  northeast.  Near  this,  along  a  branch 
entering  the  Cedar  from  the  south,  the  rock  has  been  almost  continuously 
worked,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  the  center  of  section  16.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  9,  the  Burlington  limestone  disappears  beneath 
the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  does  not  again  appear  to  the  eastward, 
along  Cedar  creek. 

In  section  24,  township  9,  range  1,  the  strata  dip  to  the  north  of  west  and 
the  south  of  east,  forming  an  anticlinal.  As  only  a  few  feet  of  the  beds  were 
exposed,  I  was  unable  to  determine,  accurately,  the  direction  of  the  dip  and  the 
trend  of  the  anticlinal.  To«ihe  eastward,  the  Coal  Measures  thicken,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  limestone  is  again  exposed. 

The  limestones  of  this  group  are  generally  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  rock  is  largely  composed,  in  most  cases,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  crinoidea,  and  at  almost  every  point  where  it  is  exposed,  more  or  less 
good  fossils  may  be  obtained.  Among  the  Brachiopoda  found  here,  were 
Spirifer  Grimedy  S*  plenus,  Productus  semireticulatugf  vax.  Burlinglonenmy  Or- 
this  Micheliniy  and  0.  SwaUovi. 

The  crinoidea  are  not  as  common  as  farther  west,  but  some  fine  ones  were  ob- 
tained there,  among  which  were  Actinocrinus  rotundus^  A.  obhtus,  Batocrtnus 
VemeuiltanuB,  B.  Chrisf^i^  B.  Koninchiy  B»  pifriformU^  Agaricocrinus^  Granato- 
crinut  Norwoodiy  and  Pentremtfes  datigafus, 

Kinderhook  Group, — The  beds  of  this  group,  which  underlie  the  Burlington 
limestone,  are,  as  far  as  exposed  in  this  county,  composed  of  shale,  with 
occasional  layers  that  are  more  or  loss  calcareous  or  arenaceous,  and  compact. 
Some  of  the  more  compact  portions  might  be  used  for  building  purposes,  where 
not  exposed  to  the  weather ;  but  an  abundance  of  far  superior  building  stone 
renders  this  unnecessary.  It  seems  probable  that  but  a  few  feet  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  group  are  exposed  at  the  different  outcrops,  but  being,  appa- 
rently, destitute  of  fossils,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  beds.  At  RockwelPs 
mill,  section  35,  township  12,  range  3,  there  is  an  exposure  which  gives  this 
section  : 

—38 
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nCBT.   IN. 

1.  Burlington  limeetODe.  * 82      6 

2.  Compact,  calcareous  clay  sbale,  from  6  inches  to 1 

8.     Blue  clay  shale,  to  the  level  of  the  creek 16 

In  the  south  part  of  section  15,  there  is  another  outcrop  of  a  few  feet  along  a 
small  branch,  and  in  section  9  there  is  an  exposure  of  shale  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  Einderhook.  At  this  point,  one  or  two  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
for  a  short  distance,  in  search  of  coal.  It  is  reported  that  the  water  came  in 
so  fast  that  the  work  was  suspended,  without,  of  course,  having  found  any  indi- 
cations of  coal. 

North  of  here,  the  beds  of  this  group  are  not  exposed,  but  may  extend  for 
some  distance  in  that  direction  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  group  also  soon  thins  out. 
There  were  no  fossils  found  in  these  beds  at  any  point  in  the  county. 

As  these  shales  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  those 
unacquainted  with  geobgy  will  be  very  likely  to  mistake  them  for  the  latter. 
This  has  been  done  at  nearly  every  exposure,  though,  as  far  as  1  learned,  but 
little  time  had  been  spent  in  examinations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  experi- 
enced coal-miners  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  useless  to  search  for  coal  in  the 
shales  of  the  Kindorhook  group.  * 

Economical      Oeology. 

Coal. — ^Tho  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral  is  mostly  obtained  from  seams 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  bed,  No.  3,  affording  but  a  small  amount.  Coal  No.  2, 
though  thinner  at  most  places  than  No.  1,  is  more  extensively  worked,  as  it  is 
generally  more  easily  got  at,  and  affords  an  excellent  quality  of  coal.  This  seam 
has  been  worked  principally  in  townships  8,  9  and  11,  ranges  \  and  2.  At 
most  of  the  mines,  there  is  more  or  less  sulphuret  of  iron  mixed  with  the  coal, 
which  has  to  be  separated  from  it  before  sending  it  to  market. 

The  lower  seam  is,  at  nearly  all  localities,  considerably  thicker  than  No.  2^ 
and  hence  the  yield  is  much  greater.  This  coal,  though  generally  of  fair  qual- 
ity, is  not  as  good  as  that  from  the  bed  above.  It  has  been  worked  principally 
in  township  9,  range  1,  township  11,  range  2,  and  township  12,  ranges  1  and 
2,  It  probably  underlies  the  whole  of  the  township  9,  of  range  1,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  each  in  range  2,  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  townships  8,  9  and 
10,  of  range  3.  At  a  single  place  in  range  3,  along  the  dividing  line  between 
townships  9  and  10,  coal,  apparently  belonging  to  this  seam,  has  been  found, 
and  a  mine  opened.     The  coal  is  but  twenty-six  inches  thick  at  this  point. 

Building  Stone. — The  Burlington  limestone  furnishes  a  good  article  of  build- 
ing stone,  and  is  found  along  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3,  and 
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the  northern  part  of  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  the  northwest  part  of  town- 
ship 11,  range  2.  From  Rockwell's  mill  for  several  miles  up  Cedar  creek,  the 
outcrops  of  these  beds  form  mural,  or  overhanging  bluffs,  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  stone  taken  from  this 
region,  these  vast  ledges  appear  to  have  been  but  slightly  worked  at  a  few  points. 
These  outcrops  are  not  on  Cedar  alone,  but  along  all  the  branches  that  enter 
it  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  all  the  rock  is  light  colored,  some  portions  being 
tinged  with  a  light  shade  of  buff,  and  others  with  blue.  It  is  compact  and 
dresses  well,  and  some  of  the  layers  afford  a  stone  susceptible  of  taking  a  good 
polish. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
building  rock,  and  the  most  extensive  quarries  are  in  G-reenbush  and  Berwick 
townships.  The  most  important  quarries  in  Greenbush,  township  8,  range  1, 
are  located  along  Nigger  creek  in  sections  14  and  15.  The  following  section 
will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of  the  beds  : 

rSXT.    IN. 

1.  Coal,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section 1       6 

2.  Fire  clay 8 

3.  Clav  shale 11 

4.  Goal  and  black  slate 8 

5.  Clay  shale from  1  foot  6  in.  to  2      6 

6.  Sandstone ^ 1       6 

7.  Clay  shale from  20  ft  2  in.  to  22 

8.  Sandstone  or  shale "      8  ft  9  in.  to  7 

The  quarries  are  in  No.  8  of  this  section,  and  the  rock  is  from  five  to  seven 
feet  thick  where  worked. 

The  most  important  quarries  in  Berwick,  township  9,  range  1,  are  in  sec- 
tions 14  and  15,  along  Slug  run,  and  in  sections  18  and  20,  on  Cedar  Fork.  * 
The  sandstone  is  much  thicker  here  than  in  Oreenbush,  it  being  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  in  some  places  more.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  strata  in  which  those  quarries  are,  but  it  may  be  the  same  as 
No.  8  of  the  last  section. 

>  In  section  11,  the  sandstone  forms  immense  ledges,  which  in  some  places 
overhang  the  water  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  "  Hock  House,"  as  it  is  called,  is  in 
this  section,  and  was  formed  in  some  past  time,  when  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  considerably  higher  than  at  present,  by  the  water  cutting  a  passage  through 
a  portion  of  the  lower  strata.  In  the  denuding  process,  a  large  pillar  of  sand- 
stone was  left,  and  now  supports  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  strata,  which 
forms  the  roof. 

In  some  localities  along  Slug  run,  this  sandstone  is  of  little  value,  as  it 
crumbles  to  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  quarry  stone  is  quite  soft, 
splits  readily  and  dresses  easily,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  blocks.  In 
some  of  the  quarries,  there  is  a  bluish  calcareo-arenaceous  rock,  hard  and 
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tough,  that  0CC11T8  in  concretiong.  This  makes  a  very  durable  baildiog  stone, 
bat  is  hard  to  work. 

In  section  8,  township  11,  range  3,  there  is  a  somewhat  extensive  qnarry 
m  the  sandstone  below  coal  No.  1,  and  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures. A  similar  rock  was  formerly  worked  in  sections  7  and  8,  township  11, 
range  2,  along  Cedar  creek.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
smaUer  quarries  in  township  9,  range  3,  township  10,  range  1,  and  township 
12,  ranges  1  and  2. 

Litnestont  for  Lime, — ^Nearly  all  the  outcrops  of  the  Burlington  will  afibrd 
abundant  supplies  of  material  for  this  purpose,  and  being  nearly  pure  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  yields  an  excellent  article.  Some  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestone 
has  been  burned,  but  the  supply  from  this  source  is  very  limited.  Lime  is,  at 
present,  most  extensively  manufactured  in  section  1,  township  11,  range  3. 
Better  facilities  for  getting  fuel  for  the  kilns,  and  the  manufactured  lime  to 
market,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  this  buuness  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  some  portions  of  the  county. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MERCER    COUNTY. 

Meroer  conntj  lies  on  the  noribwestern  border  of  tbe  State,  and  embraces  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded,  on  tbe  north,  by  Rock  Island  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Henry 
and  Knox ;  on  the  south,  by  Warren  and  Henderson ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  eastern  bor- 
der, and  it  embraces  townships  13, 14,  and  15  north,  of  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4  and  a 
part  of  5  and  6  west. 

It  is  intersected  from  east  to  west,  through  the  northern  portion,  by  Ed- 
wards river,  which,  near  the  western  border,  changes  its  course,  and,  running 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  below  New  Boston.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Ednards  is  Pope  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  county  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  the  Missb- 
sippt  at  Keithsburg.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  northwest,  Eliza 
creek,  which  empties  into  Swan  lake,  and  Camp  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ed- 
wards ;  while  in  the  northeast  are  Parker's  run  and  another  Camp  creek,  also 
branches  of  the  Edwards.  South  of  these  is  North  Pope,  a  tributary  of  Pope 
creek,  and  in  the  southeast  are  North  Henderson  and  Duck  creeks.  ThosCi 
together  with  some  smaller  streams,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

A  large  portion  of  this  county  is  prairie,  while  along  the  borders  of  the 
streams  are  the  so-called  '*  barrens.'^  -The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  a  deep 
black  or  chocolate  colored  loam,  with  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  clay  subsoil.  The 
soil  of  the  barrens  is  similar  to  that  of  the  prairie,  only  lighter  colored  and  of 
less  depth,  while  along  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  yel- 
lowish color,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  which  comes  near  the  sur- 
face. In  some  portions  of  the  barrens,  there  is  but  a  thin  covering  of  soil,  and 
in  these  places  it  is  quite  light  colored,  showing  that  but  little  humus  is  present. 
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Surface     Q  e  ol o  g  y  . 

The  surface  deposits  of  this  coanty  comprise  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the 
Quaternary,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drifl.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit 
is  that  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  This  extends  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  the  county,  with  a  varied  width  of  from  two  to  five  miles.  Of  this, 
that  portion  which  is  situated  in  the  northwest,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
New  Boston,  is  much  out  up  by  swamps,  lakes  and  bays.  Much  of  this  land 
is  comparatively  low,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  meadow  and  grazing. 

Through  a  large  portion  of  these  bottom  lands,  there  are  one  or  more  low 
ridges  of  sand.  The  soil  of  this  sandy  portion  is  of  but  little  value,  there  being 
but  few  seasons  when  it  is  wet  enough  to  produce  full  crops.  In  other  por- 
tions, the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  productive.  Narrow  alluvial 
belts  are  also  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses,  the  soil  of  which  is  very 
dark  colored,  but  more  or  less  intermingled  with  sand  and  pebbles. 

LoesB. — ^This  deposit  is  found  capping  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  and  attains  a 
variable  thickness  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  It  is  a  calcareous  marl  of  light 
brown  or  buff  color,  and  generally  contains  great  numbers  of  bleached  fresh 
water  shells,  mostly  of  species  existing  in  the  streams  of  the  adjoining  region. 

Drift. — The  deposits  of  this  subdivision  comprise  a  series  of  brown  and  blue 
clays,  locally  intermingled  with  sand,  gravel  and  small  pebbles,  which  are 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and  underlying  the  Loess,  where 
both  are  present.  Some  large  bouldefs  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks  lie 
scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  In 
section  9,  township  13,  range  4,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  bluff  of  Pope 
creek,  there  arc  heavy  beds  of  a  sandy  marl,  containing  some  recent  shells. 
Two  genera  were  recognized  among  the  specimens  obtained  here,  Limnea  and 
Succinea,  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  these  beds  were  exposed,  and  they 
appear  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  of  the  Drift,  which  form  the  subsoil.* 

The  older  geological  formations  exposed  in  this  county,  belong  to  the  Coal 
Measures  and  the  Einderkook  groop. 

Coal  Measures, — Nearly  all  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  this  county  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include  the  lower  portion  from  coal  No.  3  (?)  of  the 
Illinois  section,  to  near  the  base  of  this  formation.     They  comprise  various 


*  It  is  probable  the  beds  of  sandy  marl  here  referred  to,  are  equivalent  to  the  Post  Tertiary 
beds  of  stratified  sands,  clays,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  preoe<iing  chapters  as  occurring  in  Mc- 
Ijean,  Tazewell,  Adams,  and  some  other  counties,  and  though  underlying,  and  consequently 
older  than  the  Drift,  they  have  as  yet  afforded  no  fossil  molluscs  of  extinct  species. 

A.  H.  W. 
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strata  of  limestone,  sandstone,  clay  shale  and  coal,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  possibly,  in  some  places,  two 
hundred  feet.  There  are  three,  perhaps  four,  seams  of  coal  worked  in  this 
county. 

The  upper  seam.  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  and  worked 
at  but  one  point,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2.  This  seam  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  of  good  quality.  From  Mr.  Martin's 
shaft  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  the  exposed  rocks  in  the 
bluff  below,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

VEKT.     IN. 

1.  Drift.    Not  measured 

2.  White  clay,  sometimes  sandy 7 

3.  Limestone,  impure. 18 

4.  CoalNo.8(?) 3  to    6 

6.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  shale 10  "  15 

6.  Slate,  not  always  present 2 

7.  Limestone 8 

8.  Coal 1  foot  10  in.  to  2  6 

9.  Clay 4 

10.  Slate,  penetrated 16 

The  limestone  over  the  coal  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  numerous  fossils, 
among  which  are  Hemipronites  crenhtriay  Lima  retifera^  Producing  Nehrascen' 
8i8f  Conidaruif  and  several  species  of  Bryozoa. 

The  second  coal  seam.  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is,  in  this  county,  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  This  seam  has  been  found  in  quite 
a  number  of  places,  but  is,  at  present,  worked  at  but  two  or  three  points.  In 
sections  20  and  21,  township  13,  range  2,  it  has  been  extensively  mined, 
though  but  one  mine,  in  section  20,  is  now  in  operation.  The  exposed  strata 
in  this  vicinity  give  the  following  section : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Coal,  No.  8  (?),  a  trace. 

2.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  clay,  about 16 

3.  Limestone,  impure  and  shaly I  foot  2  in.  to  14 

4.  Blue  arenaceous  clay  shale 6  in.  "  1 

6.  Coal,  No.  2 2  feet  "26 

6.  Blue  clay,  but  partially  exposed. 

The  sandstone,  No.  2  of  this  section,  is  light  colored  and  soft,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  The  quarries  that  are  and  may  be  opened  at  or  near  this  locality, 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  a  fair  article  of  building  stone  for  the  sap- 
ply  of  the  adjacent  region.  About  two  miles  down  North  Henderson  creek,  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  there  is  an  extensive  quarry  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  This  probably  lies  below  coal  No.  2,  and  near  the  base  of  ^ 
the  Coal  Measures.  The  sandstone  is  of  fair  quality,  and  can  be  had  in  blocks 
of  any  desirable  size,  and,  when  first  taken  out,  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but 
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hardens  by  ezposare.  The  conglomerate,  though  of  little  valae  to  the  builder, 
is  interesting  to  the  geologist  on  account  of  its  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  cherts  of  the  Burlington  limestone.  These  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  crinoid  stems  and  heads,  and  a  few  other  fossils.  As  is  commonly  the  case 
in  these  cherts,  the  fossils  are  not  often  well  preserved,  and  of  those  obtained, 
but  few  could  be  recognized,  among  which  were  Batocrintu  oblatusj  Actinocri- 
niM,  Platjfcrinm  — ,  and  Spirifer  imbrex. 

In  section  32,  township  14,  range  2,  the  coal  seam  No.  2  was  formerly 
worked,  but  the  thicker  seam  above  having  been  discovered,  this  one  was 
abandoned.  In  section  33,  township  14,  range  3,  a  mine  was  opened  a  few 
years  since,  but  the  amount  of  pyrite  contained  in  the  coal  was  so  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  profitably  worked  in  competition  with  the  better  coals.  Near 
Aledo,  in  section  20,  several  banks  have  been  opened,  at  one  of  which  the  fol- 
owing  section  was  obtained : 

FEET.      IK. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Xot  meaaured. 

2.  Limestone Itol  6 

3.  Clay,  passing  into  clay  shale 8to4 

4.  Coal  No.  2 1  foot  6  in.  to         2 

5.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

No.  2  of  this  section,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  shale  above  it,  contains  a 
number  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Spirifer  lineafusy  Athyris  subtilitOy  Pleuro- 
pfwrus  soleniformisy  Productvs,  etc.  In  section  8,  a  little  north  of  Aledo,  a 
mine  was  opened,  though  worked  but  little,  in  which  the  strata  presented  a  pe- 
culiar feature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  section  : 

FEET.  ur« 

1.  Shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone .' 8  to  9 

8.  Clay  shale 1  "  8 

4.  Coal 8 

6.  Limestone , , 6 

6.  Coal 1     6 

7.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  noticed  a  stratum  of  limestone 
separating  the  coal. 

In  section  9,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  sandstone,  No.  2  of  the  last 
section.  They  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  have  furnished  immense 
amounts  of  good  building  material. 

Near  Millersburg,  section  2,  township  14,  range  4,  there  is  a  mine  that  is 
worked  where  the  coal  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
'     Section  1  affords  a  sandstone  which  is  much  harder  than  that  obtained  from 
most  of  the  other  quarries.     There  is  but  a  single  layer  found  here,  and  this  is 
only  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  thick.     I  was  unable  to  learn  its  posi- 
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tion,  as  but  littloof  tbo  strata  above  or  below  was  exposed.     Tbe  material  for 
tbe  foundation  of  tbe  jail  at  Aledo  was  taken  from  tbis  locality. 

A  little  coal  bas  been  mined  in  sections  35  and  36,  townsbip  15,  range  3. 
Tbe  exposed  strata  bere  gave — 

FT.    IN       FT.    I  N 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  about 15 

8.  Blue  clay  or  clay  shale 2       to    8 

4.  Coal 1     6to    2 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

Tbere  are  extensive  quarries  in  tbe  sandstone,  No.  2  of  tbis  section,  in  tbis 
vicinity.  Tbougb  soft  when  taken  out,  it  bardens  by  exposure,  and  is  ligbt 
colored  and  tbick  bedded.  Mucb  of  tbe  material  for  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Aledo 
jail  was  taken  from  tbe  quarries  in  section  35. 

Tbe  lower  coal  seam.  No.  1  of  tbe  Illinois  section,  varies  in  tbickness  from 
tbree  to  four  feet,  and  it  is  from  tbis  seam  that  tbe  principal  part  of  tbe  coal 
for  tbe  supply  of  tbis  region  is  obtained.  From  tbe  mine  in  tbe  southeast 
quarter  of  section  1,  townsbip  14,  range  3,  tbe  following  section  was  obtained  : 

FKET.      IN. 

1.  Impure,  gray  limestone 8 

2.  Flinty  limestone 6 

8.    Blue  limestone 3 

4.  Black  slate 1  ft  6  in.  2 

5.  Coal 1  6 

6.  Slate  or  shale 4 

7.  Slaty  coal 4 

8.  Coal 1  fi 

9.  Sandy  clay.    Not  measured 

A  little  fartber  west,  tbe  dividing  slate  in  tbe  upper  coal  was  reported  to  be 
four  feet  tbick,  and  at  a  mine  east  of  tbis,  in  section  6,  townsbip  14,  range  2, 
it  is  one  foot  and  eigbt  inches.  Wbere  it  becomes  so  tbick,  tbe  mining  is  ren- 
dered very  expensive,  and  these  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  tbe  present. 
In  sections  3,  4,  5  and  6,  townsbip  14,  range  2,  tbis  seam  bas  been  extensively 
worked.  A  s;eneral  idea  of  tbe  position  of  tbe  strata  may  be  obtained  from  a 
section  made  at  tbe  mines  and  quarries  in  section  4  : 

FEET. 

1.  Impure,  drab  colored  limestone 16 

2.  Blue  limestone 2 

8.  Coal 4 

4.  Sandy  clay.    Not  measured 

The  sbaly  seam,  mentioned  above  as  dividing  tbe  coal  into  two  parts,  is  only 
found  at  a  few  mines,  and  is  generally  quite  tbin.     Tbe  limestone.  No.  1  of  tbe 
section,  is  extensively  quarried  in  sections  3,  4  and  5.     Tbe  rock  is  mostly  in 
—39 
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thin  layers,  from  two  to  eight  iDchea  in  thickness.  The  large  slabs  that  form 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  cells  of  the  Aledo  jail,  were  taken  from  section  4,  and 
some  of  the  thicker  layers  were  used  for  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

The  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  section,  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  building 
stone,  as  it  falls  to  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  weather  a  short  time.  It  is 
sometimes  burned  for  lime. 

Large  quantities  of  the  gray  or  drab  colored  limestone  are  taken  from  the 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  2.  The  coal, 
No.  3  of  the  last  section,  is  also  worked  here. 

From  the  mines  in  section  19,  township  15,  range  3,  and  sections  23  and  24, 
township  15,  range  4,  the  following  section  was  obtained : 


1.  Sancktone.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 2to    4 

8.  Black  slate Ito    8 

4.  Coal 8 

5.  Clay  shale.    Not  measurod. 

The  black  slate,  No.  3  of  this  section,  in  some  cases  attains  a  local  thickness 
that  was  not  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  county.  A  number  of  mines  have  been 
worked  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  4.  In  section  12,  township  14,  range 
4,  there  is  a  coal  shaft  near  the  Edwards  river.  The  following  section,  obtained 
in  part  from  the  slope  above,  and  in  part  from  the  shaft,  was  furnished  me  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  shaft,  B.  C.  Taliaferro,  Esq.,  of  Keithsburg : 

rr.    IT.  IK. 

L     CoalNo.2 1  to    1     6 

2.     Slope 12  to  15 

8.    Clayi  very  bard  and  compact 4 

4.  Quicksand  or  decomposed  sandstone 8 

5.  Clay  shale,  very  hard 23 

6.  Coal  No.  1 8    6 

7.  Impure  coal,  or  slate 6 

S.    White  clay.    Not  measured. 

The  coal  obtained  from  this  mine  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality.  A  layer 
of  sandstone  in  section  8  has  furnished  oonsiderable  building  stone,  but  no 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  here  for  some  time. 

From  the  mines  in  sections  20  and  21,  township  15,  range  1,  the  following 
section  was  obtained : 

FT.    IN.      fT, 

1.  Sandstone 4       to    6 

2.  Limestone 1        to  21 

8.     Coal  No.  1 8        to    4 

4.  Bandy  clay  shale 8 

5.  LiniCKtonc 6        to    8 

6.  Coal 1     6  to    6 
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No.  3  of  this  section  is  supposed  to  represent  No.  1  coal.  It  very  closely 
resembles,  in  appearance  and  position,  the  coal  which  in  other  localities  in  the 
county  is  referred  to  this  seam. 

No.  6  is  reported  to  have  been  worked  in  sections  16  and  20.  None  of  the 
mines  were  in  operation  at  the  time  I  was  there,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  examination  of  them.  In  section  16,  at  Captain  Sisson's  mill, 
this  seam  was  worked  by  means  of  a  shall.  The  coal  was  reported  to  be  six 
feet  thick,  but  thinned  out  towards  the  east.  This  may  be  only  a  development 
of  No.  1  coal  in  two  divisions,  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon  in  other 
and  adjacent  counties.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  section,  these  seams  are  about 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  nearly  half  the  intervening  strata  are  limestone.  A 
broken  coal  was  reported  to  have  been  found  in  section  1,  township  14,  range  3, 
in  digging  the  drain,  which  at  that  point  is  quite  deep,  and  this  may  corres- 
pond with  the  lower  coal  of  the  last  section. 

In  section  34,  of  this  same  township,  along  Parker's  run,  a  coal  seam  is 
worked,  which  may  belong  to  coal  No.  1,  or  perhaps  to  No.  2.  There  was  but 
one  mine  open  here,  and  in  this,  *^  horsebacks"  or  slips  are  numerous,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  quite  variable.     The  following  section  was  made  here : 

FT.    rr.  IN. 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 2    to  8 

8.  Blackslate 2    to  2    6 

4.  Coal 2    to2    8 

5.  Sandy  clay 6 

6.  Sandstone.     Not  fully  exposed 

This  seam  more  nearly  resembles  coal  No.  2,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  this 
county,  in  quality  and  thickness,  than  No.  1 ;  but  No.  2  is  seldom  overlaid  by 
black  slate  or  underlaid  by  sandy  clay,  and  both  are  common  with  No.  1. 

Kinderhook  Group, — The  only  strata  belonging  to  this  group  that  I  found 
exposed  in  this  county,  are  in  section  5,  township  13,  range  5,  near  the  mouth 
of  Edwards  river.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  this  point,  and  in  years  past 
much  building  material  has  been  taken  from  here.  Both  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, the  latter  containing  considerable  magnesia,  are  found  here.  These 
quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi^  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  But  little  work  appears  to  have  been  done  at  these  quarries  for 
some  time.  Fragments  of  fossils  were  observed,  but  nothing  perfect  enough  for 
identification  was  obtained. 


Economical    Geology. 

Building  Stone. — Mercer  county  has,  in  some  parts,  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  material,  both  of  sandstone  and  limestone.     With  but  one  exception. 
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the  quarries  are  in  strata  belonging  to  the  (Joal  Measures.  Nearly  all  the  most 
important  sandstone  quarries  appear  to  belong  to  one  horizon,  which  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  coal  No.  2.  This  bed  is  worked  in  section  21,  township  13, 
range  2,  section  9,  township  14,  range  3,  sections  35  and  36,^owD8hip  15,  range 
3,  and  in  some  other  places.  When  first  taken  out,  the  stone  is  quite  soft,  and 
is  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  any  desired  size,  but  on  exposure  becomes  harder. 
So  easily  is  this  stone  worked,  that  an  old  ax  is  frequently  used,  and  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  dress  the  more  irregular  and  uneven  beds  into  shape,  and  is  also 
frequently  used  to  split  the  larger  ones.  These  quarries  have  been  opened 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  where  but  little  material  has  to  bo  removed  to  reach 
the  rock,  and  when  heavy  stripping  is  required,  the  quarries  are  abandoned  and 
new  ones  opened.  Though  this  sandstone  bed  is  not  continuous,  frequently 
changing  into  sand  or  sandy  shale,  still  the  workable  portions  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  render  the  supply  inexhaustible. 

Another  extensive  sandstone  quarry  is  in  section  19,  township  13,  range  2 
This  is  probably  below  coal  No.  2,  and  appears  to  be  near  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures. 

In  sections  3,  4  and  5,  township  14,  range  2,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
gray  or  drab  colored  limestone.  The  rook  is  mostly  quite  thin  bedded,  very  few 
of  the  layers  reaching  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  is,  however,  largely  used 
and  much  liked.  This  bed  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  coal  No.  1,  which  lies  below  it,  by  two  feet  of  blue  limestone.  The 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  2,  are  in  this 
bed.  Large  amounts  of  building  material  have  been  taken  from  these  quarries, 
and  still  the  rock  has  only  been  worked  back  for  a  few  feet  along  some  of  its 
outcrops. 

A  hard,  calcareo-arenaceous  rock  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  15,  range  3.  Building  stone  has 
also  been  obtained  from  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  at  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  Kinderhook  group  afibrds  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  which  has  been 
quarried  on  section  5,  township  13,  range  5,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Edwards  river,  and  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  it  and  the  Mississippi.  Both 
sandstone  and  limestone  are  found  here,  and  considerable  material  has  been  taken 
out  in  times  past,  though  at  present  the  quarries  appear  to  be  nearly  abandoned. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — Some  of  the  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  last  section, 
found  above  ooal  No.  1,  has  been  burned,  and  produces  a  fair  article  of  lime,  but 
generally  needs  to  be  screened  before  using,  and  the  amount  thus  obtained  is 
comparatively  small. 

Coal, — Mercer  county  has  an  abundant,  though  unequally  distributed,  supply 
of  coal.  The  upper  seam,  No.  3  (?),  has  been  found  only  in  sections  31  and  32, 
township  14,  range  2.     The  coal  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  at  the 
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time  I  was  there,  there  were  two  sbafte  and  a  drift  bank  in  operation.  These 
mines  farnish  a  largo  amount  of  good  coal.  To  the  east,  this  seam  was  reported 
to  thin  out  within  a  short  distance.  On  going  still  farther  east,  it  may  become 
thicker,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  seam  may  be  found  and  worked  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  No  coal  has  been  discovered  from  this  point  for 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  creek,  where  a  seam,  probably  c^miI  No. 
4,  is  worked  in  section  3  of  the  northwestern  township  of  Knox  county.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  coal  seam  in  section  5  of  this  township,  lying  below 
the  bed  of  Pope  creek,  which  may  be  No.  3  (?),  and  in  that  case  it  could,  pro- 
bably, be  found  between  this  point  and  the  mines  in  township  14,  range  2,  in 
Mercer  county. 

The  next  coal  seam,  No.  2,  has  been  found  over  a  much  larger  area.  This 
seam,  however,  is  only  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  At 
present,  the  only  mines  in  operation  are  in  section  20,  township  13,  range  2, 
section  20,  township  14,  range  3,  and  section  1,  township  14,  range  4.  This 
seam  has  been  opened  in  a  numbar  of  other  places,  but  from  one  cause  or  ano- 
ther, the  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  coal 
now  obtained  from  this  seam  is  comparatively  small,  but  in  most  places  the 
quality  is  good.  It  probably  underlies  a  portion  of  townships  13  and  14,  range 
1,  the  larger  part  of  township  13,  range  2,  and  the  northern  part  of  township 
14,  range  2,  a  little  of  the  northern  part  of  township  13,  range  3,  nearly  all 
of  township  14,  range  3,  the  northeastern  part  of  township  14,  range  4,  a  part 
of  township  15,  ranges  2  and  3,  the  northwest  part  of  township  15,  range  4, 
and  the  uplands  of  township  15,  range  5.  Although  it  has  not  been  found  in 
township  15,  ranges  4  or  5,  I  thinx  that  it  may  be,  from  the  fact,  that  in  or 
near  section  21,  township  16,  range  5,  Kock  Island  county,  a  two-foot  seam  of 
coal,  resembling  No.  2,  is  worked.  This  coal  is  found  but  little  above  the  bed 
of  Copperas  creek,  and  the  mines  are  only  about  three  miles  from  the  north 
line  of  township  15,  range  5.  The  coal  is  worked  both  by  drifts  and  a  shaft, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  were  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  in  or  near  section  8,  township  15,  range  5,  and  if  so,  it  may 
belong  to  this  seam. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  affords  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  now  used  in  this 
county.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  and  underlies  a  large  area,  but  is 
most  extensively  worked  in  township  14,  ranges  2  and  3,  and  township  15, 
ranges  1,  2  and  4.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  town- 
ships 14  and  15,  ranges  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  township  13, 
ranges  3  and  4,  and  township  15,  range  5.  Coal  No.  1  is  not  always  found 
where  No.  2  is  developed  and  its  proper  horizon  is  exposed,  as  in  some  places, 
particularly  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  coal  field,  the  lower  part  of  the  meas- 
ures were  not  deposited  very  regularly,  and  hence,  in  some  of  the  above-named 
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places  coal  No.  1  may  not  be  fouDd;  In  section  19,  township  13,  range  2,  the 
rock  at  the  quarries  has  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  conglomerate,  at 
the  base  of  the  Measures,  which  lies  below  coal  No.  1,  although  No.  2  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  within  about  two  miles  up  the  creek,  and  the  strata 
appeared  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  At  some  of  the  mines,  the  coal  from  this 
lower  seam  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  there  being  much  slaty  material  with  it 
which  requires  to  be  sorted  out  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  This  is  not  always 
carefully  done,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  coal,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
mine  is  much  injured. 

In  searching  for  these  lower  seams,  it  is  well  to  know  beforehand  whether 
the  Coal  Measures  are  present  and  upon  what  they  rest,  though  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal  series  will  be  found  throughout 
the  county,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception,  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi. 

None  of  the  underlying  strata  have  been  seen  in  townships  14  and  15,  but 
the  coal  seam  worked  along  the  Edwards,  is  most  likely  the  lowest  one,  un- 
less the  lower  one  found  in  Richland  Orove,  township  15,  range  1,  should 
prove  to  be  a  different  seam.  This  lower  seam  was  recognized  with  certainty 
at  but  two  places,  about  a  mile  apart,  and  was  reported  to  be,  in  each  case, 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  scam  supposed  to  be  No.  1,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  may  prove  to  be  only  a  lower  division  of  No.  1.  In  section  1, 
township  14,  range  3,  the  strata  dip  as  the  entry  runs  back  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  hence  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  drain  quite  deep,  and  in  dig- 
ging this  they  found  a  broken  coal  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  one  they  work, 
which  is  probably  the  lower  division  of  the  seam. 

In  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  the  Coal  Measures  may  rest,  at  least  along 
the  southern  border,  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  group  extends  as  far  north  as  this,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  Should 
it  be  present  it  will  form  a  horizon  readily  recognized,  below  which  coal  need 
not  be  looked  for,  as  the  light  colored  crinoidal,  or  even  the  brown  arenaceous 
limestone  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  limestones  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, which  are  usually  dark  colored  and  fine  grained. 

From  the  southern  part  of  Henderson  county,  where  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone outcrops,  to  its  most  northerly  exposure  at  Bald  Bluff,  the  strata  rise 
gradually.  East  of  here,  at  the  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  junction  of 
this  group  with  the  Kinderhook,  in  section  35,  township  12,  range  3,  in  War- 
ren county,  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  Cedar  creek,  and  proba- 
bly not  less  than  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point  the 
whole  of  the  Burlington  rocks  appear  to  be  exposed,  and  do  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet  in  thickness.  East  of  here  they  are  exposed  a  very  little  far- 
ther north,  when  they  disappear  beneath  the  Coal  Meaaures.  In  range  3,  the 
•arfaoe  of  which  is  considerably  lower  for  some  distance  than  that  of  ranges  1 
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and  2,  it  will  not  probably  be  found  north  of  section  35,  township  12.  All 
the  stratified  rocks  that  have  been  observed  north  of  this  in  this  township,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  underlying  Kinderhook  group.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  along  some  portions  of  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  the  Coal 
Measures  rest  upon  the  Kinderhook  group.  As  the  latter  is  here  composed  of 
shales  much  resembling  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  it  will  bo  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  miner,  who  knows  nothing  about  geology,  to  tell  when 
he  has  reached  the  horizon,  below  which  coal  cannot  be  found,  and  he  may  dig 
or  bore  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
reward  for  his  labor. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  coal  might  bo  taken  out  in  this  county,  were  the 
demand  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  none  of  the  mines  being  worked  to  their  full 
capacity  at  the  present  time.  The  railroad  now  being  constructed  intersects 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  runa  within  three  miles  of  nearly  all  the 
mines  along  Edwards  river,  while  some  of  them  are  much  nearer,  and  those 
along  Pope  creek,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2,  are  less  than  four 
miles  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  at  almost  any  place  between  Windsor  and 
Monroe,  a  shafb  might  be  sunk,  near  the  railroad,  and  reach  a  workable  scam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet. 
This  road  once  in  operation,  new  mines  will  be  opened,  and  sections  that  are 
now  unable  to  obtain  coal  at  reasonable  rates  will  be  supplied,  while  those  who 
have  coal  lands  near  the  road  will  find  their  value  much  increased. 

Pyritt. — This  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  so-called  *^  sulphur"  of  the 
miners.  It  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  coal  of  all  the  seams,  and  is  the 
great  bane  of  all  our  western  coals.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  and  thin  vertical  layers  disseminated  throughout  the  coal,  and  again 
in  horizontal  bands.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  coal 
in  the  mines,  but  in  the  former  this  cannot  be  done.  If  much  of  it  be  present 
the  coal  is  valueless  for  blacksmithing  purposes,  as  it  renders  the  iron  brittle. 
If  the  coal  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrite 
may  be  removed  by  coking.  This  mineral  is  of  no  value,  save  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Timber^  Soil  vnd  Agriculture, — The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  dark  colored  or 
black  loam,  containing  much  humus,  and  everywhere  productive,  when  prop- 
erly drained  and  cultivated.  Corn  and  other  cereals  are  the  principal  crops. 
The  soil  of  those  portions  which  skirt  the  water  courses  is  usually  much  lighter 
colored,  and  of  less  depth  than  that  of  the  prairie.  Though  much  less  pro- 
ductive, it  is  better  adapted  to  some  crops,  particularly  fruits.  Nearly  all  theso 
lands  were  originally  timbered,  but  large  portions  of  them  have  been  cleared, 
either  to  obtain  fuel  or  for  cultivation.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  timber 
found  here,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  arc,  white,  bur,  black,  red  and 
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laurel  oak,  red  and  white  elm,  blue  and  white  ash,  bitternut  and  scaly-bark 
hickory,  sugar  and  white  maple,  wild  cherry,  and  red-bud,  with  occasionally 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  American  aspen.  In  the  creek  bottoms  there  are, 
in  addition  to  these,  honey-locust,  sycamore,  oottonwood,  ash-leaved  maple  or 
box  elder,  buckeye,  wild  plum,  thorn  and  crab  apple.  Grape  vines  and  other 
climbers  are  abundant. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  part  prairie,  and  in  part  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sycamore,  cottonwood,  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  red  and  white  elm,  white  and  sugar  maple,  buckeye,  coffee  tree, 
honey-locust,  hackberry  and  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  ash. 
This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  hay,  corn,  etc. 

A  large  portion  of  townships  14  and  15,  range  6,  is  comparatively  low  land, 
and  valuable  principally  for  timber,  grazing  and  meadow.  Some  parts  of  this 
produce  immense  quantities  of  a  coarse  grass,  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle, 
and  hence  stock  growing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  some  portions  of  the 
county. 

Other  portions  of  these  bottom  lands  are  very  sandy  and  the  soil  poor,  but 
in  wet  seasons  comparatively  largo  crops  may  be  raised  here  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilizing.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  do  better  here  than  on  the 
prairies.  Some  portions  of  this  sandy  land  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  growth 
of  timber,  consisting  of  black-jack,  black,  white  and  red  oak,  and  shell-bark, 
and  bitternut  hickory. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

KNOX    COUNTY. 

Knox  county  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  twenty  townships,  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Henry  county ; 
on  the  east,  by  Stark  and  Peoria ;  on  the  south,  by  Fulton  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Warren  and  Mercer.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  west- 
ern border,  and  it  embraces  townships  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  north,  of  ranges  1, 
2,  3  and  4  east. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected  by  Spoon  river,  which  en- 
ters it  in  township  11,  range  4,  and  passes  out  in  township  9,  range  2.  French 
and  Littler's  creeks  lie  to  the  east,  while  Haw  and  Court  creeks  with  their 
branches,  the  larger  of  which  are  Brush,  Middle,  North  and  Sugar  creeks,  lie 
on  the  west.  In  the  northeast,  is  Walnut  creek,  a  branch  of  Spoon  river, 
while  in  the  northwest,  Cedar,  Main  Henderson  and  Pope  creeks  have  their 
origin,  and  run  to  the  westward. 

By  these,  and  some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs, 
though  not  numerous,  are  occasionally  found  along  the  lower  lands.  Oood 
wells  may  generally  be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  so  numerous  are  the  streams 
that  the  prairies  are  commonly  but  a  few  square  miles  in  extent.  The  soil 
does  not  present  any  material  difference  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  other 
counties  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  is  of  the  usual  dark  colored,  vegetable 
loam,  with  a  brown  clay  subsoil.  That  along  the  water  courses  is  generally  of 
less  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface    Geology . 

This  embraces  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Loess,  which  was  not  noticed.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive, 
seldom  over  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  and  commonly  much  less,  and  comprise  the 
bottom  lands  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses.  The  soil  is  a  dark 
colored  loam,  frequently  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Drifl  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  to  a  depth  of  from 

ten  to  sixty  feet,  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  more.     It  comprises  a  series  of 
—40 
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yellow  and  blue  clays,  here  and  there  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  Boulders 
of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Wells  are  not  usually  sunk 
entirely  through  this  deposit,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  com- 
monly found  before  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  reached,  though  occa- 
sionally they  go  deeper,  and  good  water  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  Coal 
Measures. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Knox  county  belong  to  the  Coal  MeaS' 
ures,  and  they  comprise  a  series  of  sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  shales  and 
seams  of  coal,  and  represent  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  from  coal 
No.  6,  of  the  Illinois  section,  to  coal  No.  1  inclusive. 

The  upper  seam.  No.  6,  is  found  principally  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county. 
It  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  affords  a  good  quality  of  coal. 
In  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  has  a  clay  band  about  a  foot  and  a-half  or 
two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  frequently  several  other  clay  partings,  as  the  two 
sections  given  below  will  illustrate.  No.  1  was  taken  from  a  mine  in  section 
15,  township  10,  range  4,  and  No.  2  from  section  32,  township  12,  range  4. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

FEET.  IX  rSST.         IN. 

1.  Coal 2  10  18 

2.  Clay ito    i  i 

8.  Coal 1  1 

4.  Clay 1      "  2                            8 

6.  Coal 8                           6 

6.  Clay ^  "  1                             i 

7.  Coal 11  1 

No.  4  of  this  section  is  nearly  always  present,  but  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  clay  shale,  and  rarely  by  pyrite.  Partings  Nos.  2  and  6  are  quite  variable, 
always  less  than  No.  4  and  frequently  wanting  or  marked  by  a  band  of  shale 
or  pyrite.  The  principal  day  parting,  No.  4  of  the  section,  is  largely  used  as 
a  mining  seam.  The  clay  having  been  removed  the  coal  above  is  broken  down, 
and  that  below  taken  up. 

In  the  western  half  of  township  12,  range  4,  this  coal  seam  has  been  exten- 
sively worked.  Mines  have  also  been  opened  in  sections  4,  5, 17,  18,  19,  29, 
30,  31  and  32.    A  section  of  the  strata  on  section  12,  gave : 

FEET.         IN. 

1.  Clayshale.    Not  n^easured. 

2.  Limestone lto8 

8.  Slaty  or  clay  shale 6  in.  to  4 

4.  Coal ,.     2  "2      8 

5.  Clay,  miniiig  aeani 2  in.  to  a 

6.  Coal llbot6iii.to  2 

7.  Clay 2  "4 

8.  Sandstone. 
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Id  some  mines  this  coal  runs  as  thick  as  six  feet,  but  the  section  above  given 
shows  its  more  common  thickness.  At  the  mines  of  P.  Peterson,  Esq.,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  some  others  in  the 
vicinity,  the  coal  was  thicker  than  in  the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township.  The  overlying  limestone  is  here  quite  hard  and  durable,  and  is 
worked  somewhat  for  building  stone.  In  township  12,  range  3,  'mines  have 
been  worked  in  sections  1,  10,  1,1  18,  19  and  20.  East  of  Wataga,  township 
12,  range  2,  in  sections  13,  15,  22,  23  and  24,  much  coal  has  been  taken  from 
this  seam.  From  the  mines  of  John  A.  Leighton,  Esq.,  in  section  12,  the  fol- 
lowing section  was  obtained  : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 1  foot  6  in.  to    2 

8.  Clay ; 6 

4.  Black  slate 8  in.  to    2 

8.  Coal 4      2 

8.  Clay.     Not  measured 

The  clay  parting  here  varied  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Near  the 
center  of  section  24,  limestone  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  which  makes 
good  lime. 

In  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  mines  in  sections  3, 4  and  5,  and  the  coal 
is  reported  to  belong  to  this  seam,  and  to  be  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  In 
section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  the  coal  appears  along  the  bluff  a  number  of 
feet  above  the  stream.     The  following  section  was  obtained  here : 

FEET.        XW 

1.  Limestone.    This  is  sometimes  replaced  by  two  feet  of  black  shale 1  to    4 

2.  Clay,  containing  limestone  nodules 6 

8.  Coal,  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 6    8 

4.  Clay 10  "  12 

5.  Sandstone 3  "    6 

6.  Clay  shale 8  "  12 

The  limestone,  No.  1  of  the  section,  is  worked  at  this  place,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fossils  were  obtained  from  it :  Productus  PrattenanuSj  Chonetes  Flemin- 
gii^  Yoldia  Knoxensu  f  and  some  others  not  identified.  This  limestone  is  again 
exposed  and  worked  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  .25,  township  9,  range 
4.  It  is  quite  hard  at  this  point,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone,  and 
being  four  feet  thick,  can  be  quarried  more  readily  than  at  most  other  locali- 
ties in  this  vicinity  where  it  is  thinner.  It  also  forms  a  good  roof  for  the  coal 
below,  there  being  but  six  inches  of  shaly  limestone  between.  This  seam  is 
worked  in  sections  23,  24,  31  and  probably  32  and  33.  There  is  also  a  mine 
in  section  35,  township  9,  range  3.  At  this  point  the  coal  is  found  high  up  in 
the  hill  and  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  rotten. 
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The  mines  formerly  worked  bj  Messrs.  Camp  and  Powell  at  Oneida,  section 
36,  township  13,  range  2,  also  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  mine  was  closed  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  examinations.  The 
seam  was  reported  to  be  quite  thin,  bnt  with  the  usaal  clay  parting. 

The  following  analyses  of  three  specimens  of  this  eoal  are  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  this  report,  and  were  made  by  Dr.  Blaney,  of  Chicago : 

Weight  of  a        v  -^  _^      Volatile  combosti-    ri  _i.      •        u  a  u^      n  i.^ 

cubic  foot         Mo»s*«re-  ble  matter.  Carbon  in  coke.  Ashe*.     Coke. 

1.  78.4855  12.0  27.2  55.2  6.6         60.8 

2.  81.5112  8.8  30.8  58.0  2.4'       60.4 
8.       79.4892                 11.6                       29.3                        55.9  3.2         51.1 

No.  1  was  from  near  the  top  of  the  seam ;  No.  2  from  jost  above  the  day 

band,  and  No.  3  from  below  this  band. 

• 

This  seam  is  only  foand  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  county,  which  are 
principally  in  the  eastern  half,  and  north  of  Spoon  river.  The  river  divides  this 
seam,  leaving  a  small  portion  in  the  soatheastern  part  of  the  coanty.  Here  it 
is  found  along  Kickapoo  and  Littler's  creeks,  in  township  9,  range.  4,  and 
probably  underlies  the  lands  between  the  two  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township.  At  a  single  point  in  section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  there  are 
some  mines  that  appear  to  belong  to  this  seam.  North  of  Spoon  river  this 
seam  underlies  the  western  half  of  Victoria,  township  12,  range  4,  a  portion  of 
the  northern  and  western  partfi  of  Copley,  township  12,  range  3,  and  a  part  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Sparta,  township  12,  range  2. 

At  most  of  the  mines  in  the  county,  thb  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  no 
other  seam,  unless  it  be  No.  2,  furnishes  as  good  blacksmith's  coal.  "  Horse- 
backs,'* or  slips,  are  not  very  numerous,  though  occasionally  occurring.  At 
present  this  is  the  most  valuable  seam  worked  in  the  county. 

The  next  seam,  No.  4  ?  of  the  Illinois  section,  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  below  this  one.  As  there  is  no  place  in  the  county  where  the  two  are  ex- 
posed, I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  section  of  the  strata  between  them.  This  coal 
is  seldom  less  than  three,  or  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness.  Mines,  which 
appear  to  be  in  this  seam,  are  worked  in  sections  2  and  3,  township  13,  range 
1.     A  section  obtained  from  here  showed  : 

rCKT.    IX. 

1.  Lnncstone 1  6 

2l  Clajshale 8tol0 

3.  Coal 3  "    6 

4.  CUj 8 

4.  Samfctone.     Xo4  measured. » 

These  are  the  only  eoal  mines  that  hare  been  opened  in  this  part  of  the 
covntj,  and  there  are  none  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mercer  and  Henry  coun- 
A  mine  has  been  opened  in  this  seam  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  25, 
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township  12,  range  4.     No  work  was  being  done  at  the  time  I  was  here,  but 
another  mine  just  over  the  line  in  Stark  county,  was  open.    As  they  are  but-  a 
short  distAuce  apart,  the  following  section,  which  was  taken  from  the  latter, 
will  probably  show  the  general  character  of  the  strata : 

nST.      IK. 

1.  Limestone 3 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

8.  Coal 4  "    6 

4.  Impure  cannel  coal 6  in.  to  10 

5.  Clay.    Not  measured 

In  the  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  there  are  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  preserved,  though  generally  quite  frag 
mentary. 

The  mines  along  Sugar  creek  and  its  branches,  in  township  12,  range  3,  may 
belong  to  this  seam,  or  perhaps  to  No.  6,  but  as  none  of  the  banks  were  open, 
I  could  not  make  the  necessary  examinations  to  determine  this  point.  The 
coal  furnished  by  these  mines  was  reported  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  No.  6. 

The  mines  in  sections  9,  16  and  32,  and  along  Middle  creek  and  its  branches, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  township  11,  range  2,  also  those  in  section  25,  town- 
ship 11,  range  1,  are  probably  in  coal  No.  4,  or  possibly  in  No.  5. 

South  of  Spoon  river,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  along  Littler's  creek,  in 
sections  26,  27,  28,  34  and  35,  township  9,  range  3.     A  section  here  gave : 

FT.  IN.      FT.    IN 

1.  Black  slate 1     8to    2 

2.  Coal , 8     6to    4     6 

8.     Fireclay 1     6  to    2 

The  mines  in  section  3,  township  9,  range  4,  and  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
E<hip  10,  range  4,  may  also  belong  to  this  coal,  but  the  evidence  was  quite  un- 
satisfactory.    The  following  section  was  reported  from  section  26 : 

FEET. 

1.  Sandstone 3  to    ft 

2.  Clay  shale 8tol2 

3.  Clay 2 

4.  Black  slate 2  to    4 

6.     Coal 2to    8 

6.    Clay  shale.    Not  measured *. 

This  seam,  though  not  as  extensively  worked  as  No.  6,  underlies  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  county.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  2,  3 
and  4,  and  the  eastern  part  of  range  1. 

A  short  distance  southwest  of  Milroy,  a  thin  seam  was  reported  somewhere 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  below  the  one  now  worked  there,  which  appears  to  be 
No.  6.     Should  this  lower  seam  be  No.  4,  it  is  much  thinner  here  than  it  is 
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usually,' and  it  is  more  probably  No.  5.  It  probably  underlies  township  12, 
ranges  2,  3  and  4,  township  II,  range  2,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  range  li 
and  the  northern  borders  of  ranges  3  and  4,  perhaps  the  eastern  part  of  town- 
ship 10,  range  4,  and  township  9,  range  4,  and  the  southern  half  of  range  3. 
The  coal  from  this  seam  is  generally  of  fair  quality,  but  is  a  little  harder,  and 
not  as  well  liked  as  that  from  No.  6. 

In  township  10,  range  1,  there  is  a  coal  seam  worked  in  several  places,  which 
may  be  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section.     The  exposed  strata  in  section  23 

showed  the  following  succession  : 

IT.  nf.     m,  IN. 

1.  Clay  or  clay  shale,  rotten.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal 4  to    6 

8.  Sandstone  and  shale 10  to  15 

4.  Clay  shale 7 

6.  Blackslate ^ 6  to    1     3 

6.  Clav  shale 4 

7.  CoalNo.2 1  6  to    2    8 

8.  Fire  clay.    Not  measured 

Abundance  of  fossil  plants  were  found  in  some  portions  of  the  shale  overlying 
the  upper  coal  scam  of  this  section,  among  which  are,  Pecoptens  viilosaj  P,  poly- 
morpha^  Neuropteris  rarinervxs^  Stigmaria  Evenii^  Sphenopteris  xntermedia^  An,' 
mdaria  longifolia^  A,  sphenophyllouies  and  Pinnularia  capUlacea,  All  these 
plants  are  found  in  connection  with  coal  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  and  have 
not  hitherto  been  observed  in  connection  with  No.  3  in  this  portion  of  the 
State. 

The  lower  seam  is  considered  by  the  miners  to  be  the  same  seam  as  that 
worked  near  Avon,  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of  this,  which  is  referred  by 
the  best  authorities  to  coal  No.  2.  The  upper  seam,  at  this  place,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  one  found  in  section  17,  township  8,  range  2  west,  in  Warren 
county.  The  lower  seam,  No.  7  of  the  section,  is  worked  in  several  places  in 
seotion  23,  but  the  upper  one  only  on  the  farm  of  Deacon  Andrews,  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  section.  The  coal  furnished  by  this  mine  is  rather  soft, 
kindles  easily,  and  has  a  good  reputation. 

A  portion  of  the  mines  worked  in  section  10,  of  this  township,  appear  to  be 

in  this  seam.     A  section  at  this  point  gave  : 

rr.      rp. 

1.  Calcareous  clay  or  shale.    Notm6asui«d 

2.  Coal 8to    6 

8.  Calcareous  clay  or  shale 7  to    9 

4.  Coal ^ 6to    6 

6.  Blue  clay  or  shale,  about 20 

6.  Coal 2 

No.  6  of  this  section  I  consider  to  be  coal  No.  2,  and  No.  4  of  the  section 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  coal  in  section  23.    No.  2  of  this  section  may 
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be  only  a  dmsion  of  the  coal  below  it,  or  it  may  be  a  separate  seam,  perhaps 
coal  No.  3.  The  equivalents  of  either  of  these  seams  have  not  been  recognized 
elsewhere  in  the  county. 

Near  the  former  site  of  Dr.  £.  Hall's  mill,  section  5,  township  13,  range  1| 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone  along  Pope  creek,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  but  a  few  feet  below  this,  but  the  mat. 
ter  had  not  been  thoroughly  tested  when  I  was  there.  Should  it  prove  to  be 
so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  it  may  be  the  same  seam.  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  and  the  same  as  the  upper  one  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  town- 
ship 14,  range  2  west,  in  Mercer  county.  Much  of  the  limestone  at  this  out- 
crop is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  contains  many  well  preserved  remains.  The 
following  fossils  were  obtained  here :  Spiri/er  cameratus,  S-  planoconvexu} 
Productus  longispinus  var.  murieatiM,  P.  PraUenanuR^  P,  NebrasemBU^  ChoneUs  mes' 
olobay  Avieula  Itmga,  Aviculopeeten  pellucida.  A,  carhonariusy  A,  occidentalism  Lima 
retif&rory  Nucula  parva^  Edmondia  ovata^  Entolium  avieulatumj  All&risma  QeiniUii, 
Toldia  Knoxen$isf  and  Leda  belUtstriata^  Bellerophon  ellipticuSt  B,  MontfortianuSf 
B.  MeeHanus,  B.  percarinatuSi  Pleurotomaria  Orayoillentis^  P.  tplicBruluta^  Macro- 
don,  MachrocheiliLS  inhahilut^  PolypJiemopsis  peracuta,  P.  inomatay  Pkurophorus, 
nautilus  and  Orthoceras  cribrosum.  Of  these,  Allorisma  GeinHtzii,  Leda  htUastri- 
ata,  Nueula  parva  and  PUurophorusf  have  been  referred  by  Prof.  Geinitz  to  the 
following  European  Permian  species :  Allorisma  elegansy  Nueula  KasanensiSy  N, 
Beyrichi^  and  PUurophorus  Pallasi.  Some  of  these  species  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest  coals.  (See  the  description  of  coal  No.  1  in  the  report  on 
Warren  county.)  For  the  identification  of  the  above  named  fossils,  and  for  other 
points  of  interest,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek. 

The  next  coal  seam,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  generally  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  This  coal  is  considered  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  other  seam  found  in  the  county.  In  township  12,  range 
1,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  this  seam,  is  worked  in  sections 
20,  21,  29,  30,  32  and  33.  The  seam  is  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  with  from 
one  to  three  feet  of  clay  shale,  and  a  band  of  limestone  above,  and  a  floor  of 
fire  clay.  In  sections  23  and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  16,  township  11, 
range  2,  it  is  again  worked.  From  here  along  down  Court  creek  to  its  mouth, 
and  on  some  of  its  branches,  this  seam  has  been  more  or  less  worked  in  sections 
19,  22  and  23,  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  sections  13  and  35.  In  Truro, 
township  11,  range  4,  it  appears  in  or  near  the  bed  of  Spoon  river,  and  has  been 
worked  at  various  places.  From  here  there  are  outcrops  along  the  river,  at  in- 
tervals, to  near  the  south  line  of  the  county.  The  exposure  near  the  river 
bridge,  section  12,  township  10,  range  3,  shows  the  following  succession : 

FT.  w.     rr.  IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Xot  measured 

2.  Limestone..... 8  4 

8.    Clay  shale 8 


VT.    IN. 

n. 
2 

IN. 

3 

2 

8 

6U> 

9 

1 

8 
2 
8 

2U> 

3 

6 

6 

8 

1     8to 

3 
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4.  Calcareottfl  iron  ore 

5.  CUj  shale 

6.  Limestone 

7.  CUj  shale 

8.  Limestone 

9.  Arenaceous  shale 

10.  Limestone 

11.  Clayshale 

1 2.  Black  slate 

18.  Coal 

14.  Clay.     Not  measured 

The  limestODe,  Nos.  2,  6,  8  and  10,  oodUId  a  greater  or  lenn  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  iron.  From  the  shales  and  limestones  were  obtained  Ftoiiuchu 
Prattenanuif  P.  Nebrasceims,  Athens  subtilUa^  Choneies  mezuloha^  Lingula 
umfjonata,  and  other  fossils. 

West  of  the  river,  in  township  10,  range  3,  this  seam  is  worked  in  sections 
8,  16,  18,  19  and  29,  also  in  township  10,  range  2,  in  sections  14,  22,  23,  25, 
26)  27,  29,  33  and  34.  In  section  33,  along  Hog  creek,  specimens  of ''  cone-in- 
cone''  were  found  in  considerable  quantities.  West  of  this  the  coal  has  been 
found  in  sections  10,  14  and  23.  The  exposure  in  the  bluflFs  of  Brush  creek,  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  gave : 

FT.     iw. 

1.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

2.  Shale.     Not  measured 

8.     lUack  slate.     Not  measured 

4.  Clayshale 6      6 

ft.  Coal 2      2 

6.  Olny  shale  or  clay... ..- 8 

7.  Handstono.     Not  measured. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  above  sections  were  only  exposed  sufficiently  to  de- 
termine their  lithological  characters,  but  not  so  as  to  be  accurately  measured. 
The  following  section  was  obtained  in  section  10: 

FSET. 

1.  Clay  or  shale.    Not  measured. \ 

•i.  Coal Sto6 

8.  ('lay  or  shale 7  **  9 

4.  Coal  No.  8 ..,.  5  "  6 

ft.  Clay  shale 20 

6.  Coal  So.i. 2 

7.  SaodstoMi!.     Notmeasored. 

Seams  thai  appear  to  be  the  same  as  Nos.  4  and  6  of  this  section,  arc  worked 
in  section  23,  and  the  pUnts  obtained  from  the  overlying  shales  of  the  upper 
bed,  are  the  same  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  connection  with  No.  2.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  lower  coal  might  be  No.  1  of  the  general  section  of  the 
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coal  strata  in  the  Illinois  river  valley,  as  given  in  the  third  volume  of  these 
reports,  and  that  the  others  are  the  equivalents  of  coals  No.  2  and  3  of  the 
same  section,  to  which  they  correspond  more  decidedly  in  their  general  fea- 
tures than  with  the  higher  beds.  They  are,  however,  considerably  thicker 
here  than  coals  Nos.  2  and  3  average  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  .but  as  the 
local  thickening  of  the  coal  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  based  on  that  character  alone.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
lower  coal  in  the  above  section  will  prove  to  be  No.  2,  and  that  the  beds  above 
either  represent  coals  3  and  4,  or  an  unusual  local  development  and  division 
of  No.  3  only.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  shows 
that  the  fossil  plants  usually  found  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  2,  also  occur  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  higher  seams. 

The  lower  coal  in  the  above  section  is  also  worked  in  township  9,  range  1, 
section  17,  and  the  mines  in  section  36  probably  belong  to  it.  The  seam  there 
is  about  three  feet  thick.     In  township  9,  range  2,  it  is  worked  in  sections  6, 

8,  9,  27  and  31.  Along  the  little  run  that  intersects  the  western  part  of  sec- 
tion 31,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  same  has  been  worked  high  up  in  the 
bluff,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  run  the  lower  coal,  No.  1,  crops  out. 

No.  2  is  worked  either  by  stripping  or  drifting.  Along  the  bluffs  of  the 
streams  and  in  the  hill-sides  where  it  crQ{)S  out,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
but  a  few  feet  of  other  material  lies  over  it,  and  by  stripping  this  off,  large 
amounts  of  coal  are  obtained  at  a  small  expense.  At  no  place  in  the  county 
is  this  seam  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft,  but  in  those  parts  where  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet,  it  may  hereafter  be  profitably 
worked  by  this  method. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  is  not  worked  to  any  extent  in  but  one  locality  in 
Knox  county,  on  section  21,  township  12,  range  1.  It  is  here  worked  by 
means  of  a  shaft,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  six  feet  thick, 
but  as  much  of  the  roof  is  not  very  firm,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  coal  is  left  to  strengthen  the  roof.  In 
section  36,  township  9,  range  1,  this  seam  has  been  found  several  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream  that  passes  through  it.     In  section  31,  township 

9,  range  2,  it  crops  out  in  the  bed  of  a  small  run,  and  a  little  coal  has  been 
taken  out  here.  South  of  this,  and'  just  over  the  line  in  Fulton  county,  the 
strata  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  Fork  show  the  following  section : 

VEST.      IK. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal  Nx>.  2,  about 8 

3.  Shale  and  slate 35  to  40 

4^  Coal,  upper  diTiBion  of  No.  1 . . . ,   10 

5    Shale 8  in.  to  1         2 

6.  Sandstone 6     **  9 

—41 
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FEET.     IN. 

7.  Clay  shale 1 

8.  Black  slate 3  6 

3.  Coal  No.  1,  about 3 

None  of  the  mines  in  either  seam  were  open  when  I  was  at  this  place,  and 
hence  I  was  unahle  to  measure  the  coal  accnratelj.  It  seems  prohahle  that 
this  coal,  and  also  No.  2,  underlies  nearly,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Knox  county. 

While  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  dip,  locally,  in  almost  every  direction, 
they  appear  to  have  a  general  inclination  to  the  southeast,  save,  perhaps,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  and  here  I  do  not  know  the  direction.  The 
dip,  however,  is  not  regular,  hut  seems  to  be  quite  undulating. 

G)al  No.  2  first  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  Walnut  creek,  in  section  17,  town- 
ship 12,  range  5,  in  Stark  county.  South  of  this  it  is  not  again  exposed,  as  far 
as  I  learned,  between  that  point  and  section  14,  township  11,  range  4,  in  Knox 
county.  From  this  point,  Spoon  river,  with  its  various  windings,  runs  to  the 
west  for  about  five  miles,  and  then  south  about  nine  miles,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  southwest  till  it  leaves  the  county.  From  where  this  coal  first 
appears  in  Knox  county,  it  is  occasionally  exposed  along  the  river  and  near  its 
bed  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  where  the  river  turns  south.  In  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  6,  township  10,  range  4,  it  lies  low  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  is  frequently  torn  up  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  current  at  high 
water,  and  is  sometimes  worked  when  the  river  is  very  low.  Some  two  or 
three  miles  south,  near  the  bridge,  it  appears  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
At  Burnett's  mill,  section  34,  township  10,  range  3,  the  coal  lies  some  ten  or 
more  feet  above  the  river  level,  but  southwest  of  this,  in  section  10,  township 

9.  range  3,  it  is  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
ship 9,  it  again  appears,  but  how  much  above  the  bed  of  the  river  I  did  not 
learn.  A  mile  and  a-half  west  of  this  it  crops  out  along  a  branch  of  Spoon 
river,  about  fifteen  feet  above  its  bed.  South  of  here,  this  coal  is  not  worked 
along  the  river  in  this  county,  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Economical      Oeology^ 

Stone  for  BuiUUng, — Knox  county  has  but  a  limited  supply  of  good  build- 
ing stone.  Some  portions,  however,  have  sufficient  for  their  own  wants. 
North  of  Knoxville,  in  tiie  western  half  of  sections  16  and  21,  township  11, 
range  2,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  a  heavy  sandstone  bed.  Some  portions 
of  the  rock  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value,  while  others,  though  soft,  form 
a  durable  material  for  the  use  of  the  builder.  This  rock  appears  to  lie  above 
coal  No.  2,  and  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  a  similar  bed,  in  this  position,  in 
Mercer  county.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  there  is  a  quarry  that 
afibrds  an  entirely  dififerent  rock.     It  is  a  dark  drab-colored  conglomerate^ 
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spotted  by  darker  slate-colored  pebbles.  By  exposure  it  changes,  on  its  sur- 
face, to  a  lighter  and  yellowish  color  that  is  mellow  and  pleasing  in  its  effect. 
It  is  compact,  moderately  hard,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  ^*  fire-proof  building  attached  to  the  court  house  in 
Knozville,  was  obtained  from  this  locality. 

Sections  27,  33  and  34,  township  10,  range  2,  furnish  some  building  stone. 
Some  of  the  other  localities  are  section  14,  township  10,  range  3 ;  section  27) 
township  10,  range  4;  and  sections  21,  27,  35  and  36,  township  9,  range  3. 
Some  of  these  quarries  are  large,  and  considerable  amounts  of  material  havo 
been  taken  from  them. 

The  band  of  limestone  which  lies  just  above  coal  No.  6,  and  is  from  one  to 
four  feet  thick,  has  been  considerably  worked,  when  so  exposed  as  to  be  readily 
obtained.  One  of  the  largest  quarries  in  this  limestone  is  south  of  Yates  City, 
in  section  25,  township  9,  range  4.  The  bed  is  here  four  feet  thick,  and  yields 
a  hard,  dark  drab  or  grayish -colored,  compact  rock,  which  readily  breaks  into 
blocks  of  good  shape  for  building  purposes. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — This  is  rarely  found  in  any  abundance.  In  township 
12,  range  2,  near  the  center  of  section  24,  considerable  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found,  which  is  manufactured  into  lime,  yielding  a  fair  article.  Elsewhere 
the  manufacture  has  been  attempted  only  on  a  small  scale.  For  the  most  part 
Knox  county  has  to  depend  upon  localities  more  favored  in  thit«  respect,  for  its 
supply  of  lime. 

Coal. — The  best  and  largest  amount  is  furnished  by  the  upper  seam,  No.  6< 
This  is  principally  worked  in  township  12,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  and  in  townships 
9  and  10,  range  4.  This  seam  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  at  many  of 
the  mines  it  is  comparatively  free  from  foreign  substances,  and  hence  requires 
but  little  sorting.  *^  Horsebacks,''  or  slips,  which,  in  some  places  greatly  in- 
jure this  seam,  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  county  as  elsewhere.  The  coal  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  from  seam  No.  4,  and  is  preferred  by  blacksmiths. 

No.  4*  furnishes  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  with  a  good  supply  of 
coal  of  a  fair  quality,  and  the  mines  in  this  seam  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  Nearly  all  the  coal  obtained  in  township  11,  range  2,  is,  probably, 
from  this  seam,  and  also  that  from  township  9,  range  3.  It  is  also  worked  in 
some  other  places,  and  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and   harder  than   that 


*  It  is  quite  probable  that  No.  5  is  also  locally  developed  in  this  county,  but  as  there  is  no 
very  decided  features  pertaining  to  this  seam  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  4,  un- 
less both  are  exposed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  positively  whether  an  outcrop  of  a  single 
seam  at  about  this  horizon,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  coals.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  it  affords  is  more  like  Xo.  6,  while  the  roof  shales  and  limestone  above  it,  correspond 
more  nearly  with  No.  4.  In  Fulton  county,  the  distance  between  these  coals,  when  all  three 
are  present,  is  only  about  thirty-five  feet,  and  when  No.  5  is  not  developed,  the  distance  be- 
tween Nos.  4  and  6  is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet.  A.  H.  W. 
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from  So.  C     It  dr:<s  doc  kindle  as  eadlj  bat  lasts  longer,  aad  for  eoBe  p«r- 

CVtl  >':.  3- — ^Hii*  is  worked  in  tovnsbip  10,  range  1,  and  fomisiies  a  good 
tr/t',    xX'i  lie  lir  j-rr  p^rt  of  the  snpplj  for  ttis  section. 

T':Lt  ivslaIzIz^  pirti.ns  of  tlie  countr  arc  supplied  bj  mines  vhicb,  probably, 
a/^  ^  *r.flhl  Xo.  2.  At  moet  places  where  worked,  this  coal  is  of  excellent 
^  iaZIvt,  a£  1  ttsnall J  pretty  free  from  admiztore  with  other  substances.  It  is 
Az:c^'J  ^££*ed  for.  and  well  adapted  to.  blacksmi thing  purposes.  Though  this  is 
irut  ilLmest  seam  worked,  jet  the  amount  obtained  from  it  is  quite  large. 

CuiJ  No.  1  was  only  recognised  at  one  point  in  the  county,  on  section  21, 
unmL-p  12,  range  1. 

Frr.m  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Knox  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
{i.'lI  there  being  but  three  townships  in  which  coal  is  not  mined  now.  tIz  : 
t4!7wn&Lip  13,  ranges  2.  3  and  4.  and  in  two  of  them  it  has  been  worked  for- 
merly, and  probably  not  less  than  two  workable  seams  may  be  found  in  every 
part  of  these  townships. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 


STARK    COUNTY. 

Stork  county  is  boanded  on  the  north  bj  Henry  and  Bureau  counties,  on  the 
east  by  Putnam  and  Marshal,  on  the  south  by  Peoria,  and  the  west  by  Knox 
and  Henry.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  eight  townships,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  square  miles.  It  embraces  townships  12  and  13  north,  of  range  5 
east,  and  townships  12,  13  and  14  north,  of  ranges  6  and  7  east. 

Spoon  river  intersects  the  county  from  north  to  south.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  township  13,  range  6,  the  river  branches — the  West  Fork  passing 
through  township  14,  range  6,  and  the  East  Fork  through  township  14,  range  7. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  township,  is  Cooper's  Defeat  Creek.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  are  Camp  and  Mud  runs,  and  in  the  southwest 
is  Walnut  creek.  Indian  creek  -rises  near  the  northern  part  of  township  13, 
range  5,  and  empties  into  Spoon  river  just  above  Slackwater.  By  these  and 
some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  lower  lands,  but  are  not  abundant.  Good  wells  may  generally 
be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  in- 
tersecting streams,  the  prairies  usually  contain  but  a  few  square  miles  of  area. 
There  are,  however,  some  largd  prairies  in  township  12  and  13,  range  7.  The 
soil  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  of  the  common  dark  colored  loam,  which,  when  properly  drained 
and  cultivated,  is  everywhere  productive.  The  subsoil  is  usually  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  clay.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  lands  along  the  water  courses  is  usually 
of  less  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface     Oeology. 

Two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  are  found  in  this  county,  Allu- 
vium and  Drift.     The  Alluvial  deposits  comprise  the  bottom  lands  found  along 
nearly  all  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  seldom  over  a  mile  in  width,  and 
generally  much  less. 
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The  Drift,  whicli  comprises  a  series  of  brown  and  blae  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands 
to  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  a  little 
more.  Boulders  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  frequently  lie 
scattered  along  the  water  courses.  These  are  most  commonly  granite,  or  be- 
long to  that  class  of  rocks  closely  related  to  it.  Wells  are  seldom  sunk  through 
this  formation,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  commonly  found  before 
the  lower  beds  are  reached. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  that  are  exposed  in  this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  include  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  series,  from  coal  No.  7  to  coal 
2,  inclusive.     Lower  than  this  the  rocks  are  not  exposed. 

Coal  No.  7,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  has  been  found  only  at  a  few  places. 
It  has  been  worked  in  or  near  the  north  line  of  section  10,  township  14,  range  7, 
along  East  Fork.  In  section  10,  a  shaf^  has  been  sunk  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Francis, 
which  affords  the  following  section : 

FEET.  IN. 

1.  Yellow  clay 2 

2.  Red  sand 2 

8.  Limestone,  nodular. 2  4 

4.  Clay,  light  colored 6  10 

5.  Clay  sbalc 2 

6.  Sandstone 8 

7.  Blue  clay  shale 4  2 

8.  Sandstone "" 1  4 

9.  Blue  clay  shale 8 

10.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 6  8 

11.  Coal 2 

12.  Blue  clay  shale 12 

18.  Impure  limestone 8 

14.  Clayshale 8  0 

1 6.  Impure  limestone 2 

16.  Blue  clay  shale I  4 

17.  Bark  colored  clay  shale.  8  1 

18.  Coal 2  7 

1 9.  Clay,  penetrated 1  8 

The  shaft  had  not  been  sunk  any  farther  at  the  time  I  visited  it — in  the  fall 
of  1868 — neither  had  the  coal,  No.  18  of  this  section,  been  tested.  This  coal 
appears  to  occupy  the  position  of  coal  No.  7,  and  probably  belongs  to  that  scam. 
The  coal  worked  at  the  Bradford  shall,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  here, 
in  section  21,  is  thought  to  lie  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  and  is  probably 
No.  6.  In  section  32,  township  10,  range  7,  this  coal  has  been  worked  a  little, 
by  stripping,  along  Mud  run. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  principal  seam  worked  in  the  county.  It  first  appears  in 
the  bluff  of  West  Fork,  in  the  southeast  part  of  section  3,  township  14,  range  G. 
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From  this  point  to  tho  southeast  quarter  of  section  16,  it  has  heen  worked 
at  intervals  along  the  west  hluff  of  the  creek.  At  the  latter  place  numerous 
openings  have  been  made  and  large  quantities  of  coal  taken  out.  The  coal 
here  crops  out  of  the  bluff  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has  a  two  inch  clay  parting  near  the  middle 
of  the  seam.  In  township  14,  range  7,  section  28,  this  seam  is  worked  at  the 
Bradford  shaft,  which  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  East  Fork,  and  near  the 
north  line  of  the  section.  I  am  indebted  to  S.  C.  Francis,  Esq.,  for  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  shaft : 

RST.  IN. 

1.  Yellowclay 8 

2.  Limestone , 4 

8.  Light  colored  clay 4  6 

4.  Light  colored  clay  shale '  *  *  * 8  4 

6.  Limestone 2  4 

6.  Clay  shale 9  10 

7.  Coal 2 

8.  Soft  black  slate 4 

9.  Clay 4  5 

10.  Sandstone 22      3 

11.  Clay  shale 6 

12.  Limestone 4 

13.  Light  colored  clay  shale 6 

14.  Green  clay  shale 2      4 

15.  Dark  colored  clay  shale '. .3      2 

16.  Limestone,  impure 1       6 

17.  Dark  colored  clay  shale. 2      6 

18.  Coal,  with  3  inch  clay  parting 8to  5. 

'^  Horsebacks"  or  slips  are  very  numerous  in  this  mino,  rendering  the  work- 
ing of  it  quite  expensive. 

Near  the  junction  of  East  and  West  Forks,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  sec- 
tion 1,  township  13,  range  6,  other  shafts  have  been  sunk.  The  shaft  at  Mo- 
denft,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  1,  furnished  the  following  section  : 

FT.  IN.      IT.  IN. 

1.  Drift,  variable 

2.  Sandstone,  sometimes  not  present 1 

8.    Blue  clay 8         to  10 

4.  Clay  shale 12         to  14 

5.  Impure  blue  limestone 2 

6.  Coal 4    6to    6     6 

West  of  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  4,  this  coal  appears  in  tho  bed 
of  Jack  creek,  and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Farther  down  the  creek,  in  sec- 
tions 2,  11  and  12,  it  crops  out  along  the  stream,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above 
it.     A  number  of  mines  have  been  opened  at  various  points  in  these  sections. 
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AloDg  a  little  branch  tbat  enters  Spoon  river,  near  the  north  line  of  section  14, 
this  seam  outcrops  some  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  stream.  The  exposure  in 
this  locality  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata  : 

n.  iw.    n,  IN. 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured 

2.  Clay  ehalc  12        to  15 

8.    Impure  limestone 1        to    2 

4.  Clay  shale 1     6, 

6.  Black  slate 6 

6.  Coal 2        to    4 

7.  Clay,  parting 2  to  3 

8.  Coal 1     6  to    2 

9.  Clay  or  clay  shale 8        to    4 

10.  Sandstone.    Not  fully  exposed 

The  black  slate  over  the  coal  contains  numerous  fossils,  but  mostly  imper- 
fectly preserved.  Among  those  obtained  are,  Cardhixa  fragiUsf  Aviculopccten 
rectalaferarea,  Discma  nitida^  Pleurotomaria  Grayvillensis^  together  with  some 
fish  remains. 

No.  10  of  this  section  is  worked  for  building  stone,  and  affords  a  fair  article^ 
The  coal,  and  also  the  other  strata  for  some  distance  above  and  below  it,  are 
well  exposed  in  the  bluff. 

From  this  point,  along  the  river  and  on  the  little  runs  that  put  into  it,  the 
coal  has  been  more  or  less  worked,  until  we  reach  sections  25  and  26,  where  the 
seam  lies  some  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  river.  In  section  26,  on  the  level 
land  and  a  little  back  from  the  river,  several  shafts  have  been  sunk.  One  of 
the  most  westerly  of  these  gave  this  section  : 

FKKT.    117. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift 20 

2.  *'Second  soil,"  black  and  very  soft 10 

3.  Clay 4 

4.  Limestone 2  to  6 

5.  Sandstone 12 

6.  Clay  shale 16 

7.  Limestone,  containing  much  pjrrite 1       8 

8.  Black  slat© 1      6 

9.  Coal -*" 4  to  6 

10.  Clay 6 

11 .  Sandstone,  exposed 16 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this,  and  from  about  the  same  level,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  sinking  a  shaft,  to  go  about  thirty  feet  deeper  in  order  to 
reach  this  seam.     South  of  here,  this  coal  is  worked  in  section  23,  township 

12.  range  6,  when  it  appears  in  the  bluff  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  river. 
It  is  thinner  here  than  at  the  other  mines  in  the  county,  and  the  overlying 
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strata  are  in  part  different.     A  shaft,  sunk  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
penetrated  strata'  as  follows : 

fEET.     IN. 

1.  Clay  and  rock,  mixed 21 

2.  Clay  shale g 

8.    Limestone 1 

4.  Clay  shale,  with  usually  a  little  black  slate  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  all 

slate 1      8 

5.  Coal,  with  two  inch  clay  parting. 2      6 

6.  Clay.     Not  measured 

'*  Horsehacks''  are  very  common  here,  and,  together  with  the  thinness  of 
the  seam,  render  the  working  of  this  mine  very  ezpeDsive.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  other  mines  in  this  vicinity,  alone  renders  the  working  of  this  one 
profitable. 

Coal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  at  but  one  place,  section 
19,  township  12,  range  5,  where  the  following  section  was  obtained : 

RKT.        ur. 

1.  Limestone 8 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

8.  Coal 4  "    6 

4.  Cannel  coal,  impure ^  "  10 

5.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

The  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants.  Among  the  plants  obtained  here  are  Pecopteris  arborescens,  P,  oreop- 
teridiuSf  P,  ncula^  P.  choerofphyUoideSy  Sphenaphyllum  Schlotheimii,  Sphencpte* 
ris  tendla,  Pinnularia  — ,  Sdaginites  — ,  etc.  Among  the  fish  remains  found 
was  one  nearly  perfect  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Paleoniscus ;  also,  teeth,  etc. 
of  a  Diplodus. 

This  cannel  coal  is  seldom  taken  up  with  the  main  coal,  and  still  less  seldom  is 
it  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine ;  hence,  the  amount  of  material  from  which 
I  could  collect  was  very  small.    Large  quantities  of  a  good  article  of  coal  are 

obtained  from  this  mine. 

< 

The  next  seam  below  this  appeared  to  be  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  section. 
From  an  exposure  in  the  bluff  of  Walnut  creek,  section  17,  township  12,  range 

5,  this  section  was  obtained : 

FEBT.  IN. 

1.  Drift.    Not  measured. > 

2.  Clay  and  gravel  stratified , 8  to    5 

8.  Shale 45  "  60 

4.  Black  slate 2  "    4 

S.Coal..' 1         6 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

This  coal  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  can  be  worked  only  at  low  water, 
most  of  it  being  covered  At  the  time  I  was  there.    As  this  was  the  only  place 

—42 
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I  examined;  and  no  fossils  were  obtained  bere,  tbis  seam  is  only  provisionally 
referred  to  No.  2  of  tbe  general  section.  A  similar  seam  is  reported  in  section 
17,  townsbip  12,  range  6,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  blaff,  along  Injlian  creek.  Tbis 
outcrop  bas  not  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

Tbe  general  dip  of  tbe  Coal  Measure  strata  in  tbis  region  ap!pears  to  be  to 
tbe  soutbeast,  tboogb  not  uniformly,  but  ratber  in  undulations. 

Coal  No.  6  first  appears  in  Stark  county  near  its  nortbern  line,  in  townsbip 
14,  range  6.'  Here  it  lies  above  tbe  creek,  and  continues  above  it  to  tbe  soutb- 
ern  line  of  section  16.  From  bere  it  is  not  exposed  for  several  miles  down  tbe 
creek.  At  Modina,  section  1,  townsbip  13,  range  6,  it  lies  considerably  below 
tbe  bed  of  tbe  river.  About  a  mile  west  of  bere  it  is  some  ten  or  more  feet 
above  Jack  creek,  a  brancb  of  Spoon  river,  and  fartber  down  tbis  creek,  and 
near  its  moutb,  tbe  coal  lies  but  little  above  its  bed.  Fartber  soutb,  and  a  lit- 
tle west,  in  tbe  nortbern  part  of  section  14,  wbere  it  is  again  exposed,  it  lies 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  tbe  river.  Tbe  exposures,  tbus  far,  bave  all 
been  on  tbe  west  bank.  Half  a  mile  soutb,  and  near  tbe  eastern  line  of  tbe 
section,  tbe  coal  appears  some  distance  up  tbe  bluflf,  not  less  tban  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  tbe  river.  In  tbe  northwestern  quarter  of  section  23, 
it  is  again  exposed  along  a  little  run,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  its  bed.  Soutb 
of  bere,  and  near  tbe  eastern  lino  of  section  26,  it  crops  out  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  tbe  river.  On  tbe  level  upland,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  tbe  bluff,  there  are  two  shafts.  The  first  one  is  about  50  feet  deep,  and  tbe 
other  one,  which  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  to  tbe  east,  is  about  3  Ofeet  deeper, 
both  working  tbis  same  coal.  South  of  this,  I  did  not  learn  of  any  exposure 
for  about  five  miles,  when,  in  section  23,  townsbip  12,  range  6,  it  again  crops 
out  some  six  or  eight  feet  above  tbe  bed  of  the  river.  The  course  of  Spoon 
river  from  here  is  to  the  southwest,  and  tbis  coal  seam  does  not,  probably, 
again  appear  near  tbe  river.  A  statement  of  tbe  workings  and  outcrops  of 
coal  No.  2,  will  be  found  in  tbe  report  of  Knox  county. 

Economic  a  I    Qeol  ogy  . 

Stone  for  building  purposes. — Stark  county  is  not  very  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  material  for  these  purposes.  Tbe  supply  is  unevenly  distributed, 
some  parts  being  destitute,  while  in  others  there  is  plenty.  There  are  but  few 
.valuable  deposits  of  limestone  in  tbis  county.  In  sections  21, 22,  township  14, 
range  7,  the  most  extensive  bed  is  exposed.  It  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  furnishes  considerable  building  stone,  but  tbe  layers  are  thin,  sel- 
dom exceeding  four  inches,  and  are  very  uneven.  Tbe  stone  is  of  a  light  drab 
color,  compact,  even  textured,  moderately  hard,  and  is  uninjured  by  tbe  weather. 
The  following  section  will  show  tbe  position  of  this  limestone  to  the  underlying 
coals: 
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FEET.      IN. 

1.  Limestone , ;. • .     6  to  12 

2.  Clay  shale,  not  accurately  measured,  but  supposed  to  be  somewhere  from. . .     6  *M0 
8.  Limestone 4 

4.  Clay 4    6 

6.  Clay  shale 8    4 

6.  Limestone 2    4 

7.  Clayshale 9  10 

8.  Coal 2 

9.  Clay  shale 12 

10.  Limestone 3 

11.  Clay  shale 8 

12.  Limestone 2 

13.  Clayshale '. 4     6 

14.  CoalXo.7? 2    7 

The  limestoDe,  No.  1  of  this  section,  is  reported  to  make,  when  properly 
burned,  an  excellent  lime  for  building  purposes,  being  nearly  equal  to  cement. 
For  plastering  it  is  not  so  good,  being  too  dark  colored.  For  this  and  other  in- 
formation, I  am  indebted  to  A.  B.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Bradford. 

Of  sandstone,  there  are  a  number  of  outcrops  that  have  been  worked  in 
this  county.  In  section  16,  township  14,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  mate- 
rial which  lies  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  coal  No.  6.  The  stone  is  light 
colored  and  quite  soft.  In  section  14,  township  13,  range  6,  there  is  a  stra- 
tum of  sandstone  that  lies  a  few  feet  below  coal  No.  6,  and  had  furnished  some 
building  stone  of  fair  quality.  In  township  12,  range  6,  section  14,  a  quarry 
has  been  opened  whicn  affords  a  harder  stone,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sandstone  quarries  in  the  county.  West  of  this,  in  section  17,  there  is 
also  a  quarry  which  furnishes  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  and  a  dwelling 
house  in  this  vicinity  which  was  erected  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  ma- 
terial being  taken  from  this  quarry,  is  still  uninjured.  Another  sandstone 
quarry  was  reported  to  have  been  opened  on  Walnut  creek  in  section  20, 
township  12,  range  5. 

CoaL — Stark  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  which  is  at  present  de- 
rived mainly  from  coal  No.  6.  It  crops  out  along  West  Fork,  in  Elmira  town- 
ship, and  Spoon  river,  in  Toulon,  at  intervals  for  about  twenty  miles,  and  can, 
probably,  be  found  and  worked  along  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  for 
the  whole  distance.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half  to  six 
feet,  seldom  reaching  either  extreme,  but  averaging  from  three  and  a-half  to 
five  feet.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  have  been  taken  from  this  seam  at  its 
outcrops  along  the  different  streams.  In  Osceola  township,  one  shaft  has  been 
sunk  near  East  Fork,  and  several  others  arc  partially  completed.  Shafts  have 
also  been  sunk  at  Medina,  and  near  Wyoming,  in  Toulon,  and  at  Cox's  mill, 
in  Essex  township. 
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The  coftl  from  this  mine  is  genenllj  good,  and  eai^ilj  worked.  At  but  two 
mines,  as  far  as  I  learned,  are  ^'  Horsebacks,"  or  slips,  common.  The  clay 
band,  which  is  osually  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  base  of  the  ooal,  and  is 
called  the  ''  mining  seam,"  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  miners, 
who  remove  it  and  then  break  down  the  coal  from  above.  This  seam  is  found 
throoghont  this  coal  in  this  region,  and  serves  as  a  ready  means  for  recognizing 
it,  there  being  nothing  in  the  other  coal  seams  that  corresponds  with  it. 

This  seam  probably  underlies  townships  12,  13  and  14,  range  7,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  same  townships,  range  6. 

Coal  No.  4  ?  furnishes  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  ooal  used  in  this  county,  al- 
though but  one  mine  is  at  present  being  worked  in  this  seam,  but  the  coal 
is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  and  of  fair  quality,  and  the  amount  annually  pro- 
duced is  large.  This  seam  probably  underlies  the  whole  county,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  a  portion  of  townships  12,  ranges  5  and  G. 

A  coal  that  is  supposed  to  be  No.  2,  appears  in  the  last  named  townships, 
and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Coal  No.  1,  which  lies  some  forty  to  seventy 
feet  below  No.  2  has  not  been  reached  in  this  county,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  underlies  the  whole  of  it.  This  seam  is  generally  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal  of  fair  quality. 

Of  the  eight  townships  in  8tark  county,  four  of  them,  Osceola,  Elmira,  Tou- 
lon and  West  Jersey,  furnish  nearly  all  the  present  supply  of  coal,  Essex  fur- 
nishing but  comparatively  little,  and  Valley  far  less,  and  none  is  obtained  from 
Penn  and  Goshen  townships.  As  may  readily  be  seen,  the  present  yield  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  might  be  annually  obtained,  were  the  demand  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  more  extensive  operations.  As  yet  there  is  no  railroad  pass- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  two  are  talked  of;  one  of  them,  the 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  railroad,  is  to  enter  the  county  not  far  from  the  line  be- 
tween Valley  and  Essex,  and  runs  north  to  near  Wyoming,  and  from  thence 
northwest  through  the  city  of  Toulon,  to  Galva,  in  Henry  county.  The  other, 
the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  is  to  enter  the  county  near  its  north- 
eastern corner,  and  passes  south  to  Bradford,  and  from  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  to  Princeville,  Peoria  county.  Both  of  these  roads  will  pass 
through  more  or  less  of  the  coal  field  underlaid  by  No.  6,  especially  the  one 
last  named.  It  seems  probable  that  anywhere  in  this  county,  along  the  pro- 
posed line  of  the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  shafU  may  be  sunk,  and 
reach  this  upper  seam  at  depths  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
According  to  the  miners'  estimate,  there  are  one  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
square  mile  for  every  foot  of  thickness  of  the  seam.  Coal  No.  6  is  generally 
from  four  to  five  feet  thick,  but  supposing  that  it  will  average  only  three  feet, 
this  will  give  over  one  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  to  either  of  the  three  east- 
ern townships 
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Timber,  Soil  and  Agriculture, — Along  the  water  courses,  there  is  usually  a 
variable  belt  of  timber,  consisting  principally  of  the  common  varieties  of  oak, 
hiokory,  ash  and  maple,  black  walnut,  butternut,  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  coffee 
tree,  buckeye,  box  elder,  redbud,  wild  plum,  cherry  and  crab  apple.  The  soil 
of  these  timbered  lands  is  a  clayey  loam,  sometimes  resembling  that  of  the 
prairie,  though  generally  lighter  colored  and  of  less  depth,  but  frequently  par- 
taking largely  of  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish 
color.  Though  much  less  fertile  than  the  prairies,  these  lands  are  better  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  dark-colored  loam,  which  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  humus.  Its  peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  admixture  with  the 
finely  comminuted  matter,  which  constituted  the  surface  of  the  Drift,  of  the 
material  resulting  from  the  growth  and  decay,  for  long  ages,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  upon  its  surface.  If  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
prairies  are  everywhere  productive.  Drainage  renders  the  soil  dry  enough  for 
working  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  later  in  the  fall ;  makes  it  warmer  at  those 
periods,  when  warmth  is  most  needed ;  helps,  by  admitting  the  atmosphere,  to 
prepare  the  mineral  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  growing  plants,  and  ren- 
ders the  latter  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WOODFORD    COUNTY. 

Woodford  county  is  boanded,  on  the  north,  by  Marshall  and  LaSalle  coan- 
ties;  on  the  east,  by  Livingston  and  McLean ;  on  the  south,  by  McLean  and 
Taiewell ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  out- 
line, and  comprises  a  little  over  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles. 

The  most  important  stream  in  the  county  is  the  Mackinaw  river,  which  in- 
tersects the  southern  part  from  northeast  to  southwest.  To  this,  Panther  and 
Walnut  creeks  are  tributary,  the  former  rising  in  township  27,  range  2  east, 
and  the  latter  in  township  27,  range  1  west.  The  two  forks  unite  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  township  27,  range  1  east,  and,  running  a  little  to  the  west  of 
south,  enter  the  Mackinaw  in  the  southeastern  part  of  township  26,  range  1 
west.  Walnut  creek  rises  in  township  27,  range  2  west,  and  empties  into  the 
Mackinaw  about  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Panther  creek.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  are  Richland  and  Partridge  creeks,  which  rise,  re- 
spectively, in  townships  28  and  27,  range  2  west,  and  empty  into  the  Illinois 
in  township  28,  range  3  west.  Only  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county  are  even  comparatively  well  watered  by  these  streams,  and  there  are  but 
few  springs  within  its  limits.  Good  wells  may  generally  bo  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  from  fifteen  to  fifly  feet,  but  in  some  cases  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  water  even  at  the  latter  depth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  county  is  prairie,  and  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part, 
gently  rolling.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  surface  becomes  more 
broken  and  hilly,  and  the  prairies  of  much  less  extent,  while  in  the  western 
part,  along  the  Illinois  bluffs,  and  for  some  distance  back,  there  is  little  or  no 
prairie  land,  and  the  country  is  quite  broken  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  black  loam,  usually  from  one  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  sometimes  even  more,  with  a  yellow  or  brown  clay  subsoil.  Timber  origi- 
nally skirted,  for  the  most  part,  the  ridges  along  the  water  courses,  and  along 
their  summits  and  steep  slopes,  the  subsoil  comes  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
is  usually  of  a  lighter  color.     Much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  aviray  since  the 
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first  settlement  of  the  county,  and  the  process  of  denudation  is  continually 
going  on. 

The  principal  Tarieties  of  timber  noticed  on  the  level  portions  of  the  tim- 
bered lands  were  white,  red,  black  and  laurel  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitternut 
hickory,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  blufis  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams,  there  are,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  sugar  and  white 
maple,  box  elder,  black  walnut,  butternut,  white  and  red  elm,  mulberry,  wild 
cherry,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  white  and  blue  ash,  hack  berry,  and  red-bud, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  sumac  and  hazel. 

On  the  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  river,  wo  find  white  elm,  willow,  buckeye, 
black  ash,  cottonwood,  and  in  the  dryer  portions  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  sycamore,  and  a  few  other  kinds. 

Surface     Qeolog y . 

This  comprises  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  Alluvium,  Loess 
and  Drill.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  is  on  the  west- 
ern border,  along  the  Illinois  river.  It  extends  from  the  north  line  of  the 
county  to  Spring  Bay,  with  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.  South  of 
Partridge  creek,  it  becomes  narrower,  and  gradually  decreases  in  width,  till  at 
Spring  Bay  the  bluff  comes  nearly  to  the  river,  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  strip 
oi  bottom  land.  Along  the  river  much  of  this  land  is  wet,  and  only  valaable,  at 
present,  for  its  tin^ber,  as  it  is  subject  to  overflow  at  every  considerable  rise  of 
the  river.  Occasionally  there  are  low  ridges  that  run  nearly  to  the  river,  and 
here  the  land,  together  with  that  nearer  the  bluff,  is  valuable.  The  soil  is  a 
black,  peaty  loam,  somewhat  mixed  with  the  sediment  deposited  at  high  water, 
and  occasionally  with  fine  gravel  and  sand.  It  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
large  crops  when  suflBiciently  raised  above  the  river. 

Along  the  valleys  of  the  small  water  courses,  there  are  generally  some  allu- 
vial dsposits,  but  they  are  quite  limited  in  extent,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  rods 
in  width.     The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam,  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

Loe$$. — In  township  28,  range  2  west,  on  Richland  creek,  a  deposit  of  sandy 
clay  was  found  which  contained  fresh  water  shells,  probably  of  existing  spe- 
cies, but  this  bed  appeared  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  of  the  Drift,  and  will 
be  noticed  under  that  head.  It  is  probable  that  the  Loess  caps  the  bluff  of  the 
Illinois,  at  least  in  places,  but  no  point  was  observed  where  it  could  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty. 

Drift, — ^The  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  of  the  county  are  covered  by  ac- 
cumulations of  this  age,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet.    These  deposits  comprise  a  series  of  yellow,  brown  and 
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blue  elftjs,  sand  and  grayel.    At  Minonk,  towDsbip  28,  range  2  east,  a  shaft 
has  been  sank,  from  which  the  following  section  of  the  Drift  was  obtained  : 


1.  SoiL ,. % 

2.  Tellowclay U 

3.  BluecUy 18 

4.  Sand  and  gsarel 15 

5.  Cemented  sand  and  gravel 76 

125 

In  section  21,  township  28,  range  2  west,  the  Drift  exposed  in  the  ravine  of 
Richland  creek,  presented  a  different  order  of  arrangement.  A  section  here 
showed : 

FDT.        IS. 

1.  Soil  and  jellow  claj.     Xot  measured 

2.  Pnrpluh  clay  or  hard  pan.     Xot  measured 

3.  Biae  sandy  clay,  containing  fresh  water  sballa 6 

4.  Bocten  drift-wood  or  peaty  matter 3        6 

5.  Blue  clay 8  to  4 

6.  Drift>wood  or  peaty  matter 6  ^*  S 

7.  Bine  clay.     Not  measured..... 

Ill  this  ricinity,  on  the  uplands,  wells  are  reported  to  have  been  sank  to  a 
depth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  the  hard  pan  or  purple  clay  not  reached. 
Judging  from  the  bight  of  the  blnff,  I  should  think  that  Nob.  1  and  2,  of  the 
hut  fcetioo.  would  probably  exceed  these  figures. 

No.  3  contained  fragments  of  fresh  water  shells,  among  which  the  genera 
•SV/'/ji<fi  and  L»mA^a  were  recognized  by  Mr.  Meek.  This  bed  resembles  the 
I/>eM.  bat  tu  ymtlfm.  below  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Drift,  shows  that  it 
k^UiA^  u>  aa  Older  IWrmatioo« 

No.  4  nmmhUtB  peat,  and  eootains  fragments  of  wood,  some  of  which  are  wdl 
^tn*vij:ii  ^r*s¥trj^  u»  k<  reeo<niix«d.  bot  the  larger  portion  has  been  eonrerted 
,tk*/>  yi»f'j  sft^UMT  Among  the  specimens  eollected  from  this  bed,  the  follow- 
vntx^  ic.d'tt  fJl  ilsib^  were  re^/)$fniied  by  Prof.  Lesquereux:  Amerieau  white 
";•/  '.n   M.v.tk  tr  4t,ni^U  ftpraee^  American  lanA  or  Tamarach,  and  one  Tariety  of 

}i^  U  t^a^ctitin'PM  N"!  7,.  b«u  no  shells  were  noticed  in  it. 

}i%  ^  M  «tn;...tr  1a  thara^tter  to  No.  4.  This  bed  was  not  is  well  exposed  as 
*.i^  I'^y^  ^n^  ''»*^'  *M  4Y;»mIaed  by  boring  through  if.  Of  eouiae,  but  small 
#<>Ay*  .fumn  '^An^fi  '''f^  9^.nf*A  hy  this  method,  and  the  ouly  kind  of  wood  thus 
^,r,* «   .«r4   */,-^r  /v.u  iS  'r^  f^itf^ornli^.  was  the  American  or  black  larch. 

/  .i»iM  v^'U  y^ysa  tA  hAm^t  h«!en  ionned  mainly  of  drift  wood,  the  larger  part 
'/  9\  i'U  Aum  »A4«<!rar'.n^  a  panial  d^eompositioo.  There  is  too  large  a  percent- 
»./.«  /  ^p^ix'j  maustvu  mfAtmlA^led  with  the  peaty  matter  to  be  raksahle  ftr 
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fuel.  It  might,  however,  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  where  it  crops  out  so  as 
to  be  readily  obtainable,  may  prove  of  value.  The  material  of  both  beds  has 
the  odor  of  well  decayed  manure.* 

No.  7  resembles  the  ordinary  blue  clays  of  the  Drift  period.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Rice,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood,  for  assistance  in  examin- 
ing these  beds.  The  peaty  layers  have  been  examined,  for  some  distance,  by 
him. 

A  bed  of  light  colored  sand,  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness,  is  reported 
to  lie  in  the  Illinois  bluffs  in  the  northern  part  of  township  28,  range  3  west. 
It  is  said  to  be  too  fine  to  make  good  mortar,  and  may  prove  valuable  for  glass 
making. 

Boulders  of  various  kinds,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  the  Drift.  They  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
trap,  hornblende,  quarts,  limestone,  etc.,  and  occasionally  a  specimen  of  native 
copper. 

Coal  Measures. — All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Woodford  county,  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  they  crop  out  in  but  very  few  places.  In  section  1 , 
township  27,  range  3  west,  about  four  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  some  beds 
of  limestone  are  exposed,  for  a  short  distance  on  Partridge  creek.  The  upper 
layer  is  a  compact  rock,  and  makes  a  good  building  material,  but  only  about 
three  feet  in  thickness  of  this  was  to  be  seen.  The  only  fossils  I  obtained  from 
it  were,  Productus  langtspinus,  and  Atkyris  suhtHUa.  The  lower  rook  is  of  poorer 
quality,  and  breaks  badly  on  being  quarried.  From  this  I  obtained  a  large 
AvicuUypecten^  species  not  known. 

Near  to  this,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  a 
boring  was  made  nearly  eighty  feet  further.  The  shaft  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  which  is  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high.  The  rocks  penetrated 
give  the  following  section  : 

FJBKT.      IN. 

1.  Drift 6      6 

2.  Clay  shale 19 

8.  Sandstone 6 

4.  Clay  shale  ... 4 

6.  Sandstone. 7      6 

6.  Olay  shale 4      6 

7.  Sandstone l 

8.  Slate 6 

9.  Coal 1 


^These  beds  are,  undoubtedly,  the  equivalents  of  similar  strata  passed  through  in  the  shafts 
at  Bloomington,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  being  entirely  below  the  true  boulder  clay,  or  Drift  proper,  they  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  Post  Tertiary  deposits,  representing  the  ancient  soiU  and  surface  conditions,  that 
obtained  anterior  to  the  Drift  epoch.  A.  H.  W. 

—43 
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10.  Clayshale »♦ 

11.  Sandstone 16 

12.  Coal » 

1 8.  Sandstone 5 

U.  Coal 3      « 

15.  Clayshale     6      4 

16.  Sandstone ' 4      % 

17.  Clayshale 6 

18.  Limestone  and  chert 1      1 

19.  Black  slate 6      S 

20.  Clayshale 14      7 

21.  Sandstone,  finegrained SI 

22.  Black  slate 4      8 

28.  Coal ; 10 

24.  Clayshale €      1 

26.  Sandstone ? 

212      2 

No.  14  is  the  coal  seam  worked  at  this  shaft.  The  larger  part  of  it  fiurniBhea 
a  very  poor  quality  of  coal,  there  heiog  only  aboat  nine  inches  near  ihe  middle 
of  the  seam  that  is  good.  The  lower  part  of  it  contains  oonnderable  pyrite,  the 
*'  sulphar"  of  the  miners,  but  by  mixing  the  good  with  the  poor,  the  whole  is 
made  saleable.  As  the  expenses  of  mining  this  coal  are  considerable,  a  high 
price  has  to  be  diarged  for  it,  and  at  present  there  are  no  other  coal  mines 
nearer  Hetamora  than  those  opposite  to  Peoria,  in  Taxewell  connty.  Should 
another  shaft,  fomishing  better  coal,  be  opened  in  the  vicinity,  the  working  of 
this  would  hare  to  be  abandoned. 

The  fossils  found  in  connection  with  this  seam  are,  Ohonetes  mesoloba^  and 
Rhynclionella  0$agtn$i».  These  are  abundant,  and  fragments  of  others  were 
noticed. 

The  journal  of  the  shaft  was  obtained  for  this  report  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of 
Metamora.  A  boring  was  made  from  No.  14  to  No.  25,  to  learn  if  a  better 
seam  could  not  be  found.  This  part  of  the  section  was  furnished  me  by  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Aiceo. 

Coal  has  been  mined  in  but  one  other  place  in  the  county,  which  is  at  Mi- 
nonk.  This  place  is  located  on  nearly  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  the 
shaft  was  sunk  on  the  prairie,  near  the  railroad,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the 
town.  The  most  of  the  following  section  was  furnished  me  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Atherton ;  the  remainder  by  D.  C.  Taft,  Esq. : 

FEET.      IV. 

1.  Drift 126 

2.  Limestone 6 

8.  Clayshale S 

4.  Blackslate 1 
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FEXT.    IN. 

6.  Blue  clay  shale 7 

6.  Red  clay  shale 3 

7.  Limestone l 

8.  Clay  shale 18 

9.  Limestone 1 

10.  Sandstone 14 

11.  Clay  shale 10 

12.  Arenaceous  shale *J 

18.  Black  slate '.  8 

14.  Blue  clay  shale 9 

16.  Red  clay  shale 18 

16.  Sandstone 100 

17.  Blackslate 8 

18.  Clay  shale 2 

19.  Coal 8 

20.  Cky 12 

21.  Arenaceous  shale 6 

22.  Argillaceous  limestone 2 

28.  Arenaceous  shale 80 

24.  Coal 2 

25.  Clay 6 

26.  Arenaceous  shale 88 

27.  Black  slate 19 

28.  Sandstone 12 

29.  Limestone 2 

80.  Clay  shale 18 

81.  Limestone 2 

82.  Sandstone 6 

88.  Clay  shale 18 

84.  Chert 9 

86.  Clay  shale 18 

86.  Blackslate  2 

87.  Clay  shale 14 

88.  Sulphur  rock 1 

89.  Black  slate 6 

40.  Clay  shale, 

41.  Black  shite 

42.  Coal 8    10 


U 

41.  Black  shite ) 


546      9 

As  the  shaft  had  been  sank  sometime  before  I  visited  it,  mach  of  the  mate- 
rial taken  oat  was  covered  ap,  and  many  of  the  fossils  had  been  carried  awaj. 
Grinoidal  stems  were  abandant  in  some  of  the  upper  beds,  but  the  exact  hori- 
son  from  which  they  came  I  did  not  learn. 
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No.  2. — ^This  is  the  thickest  bed  of  limestone  that  was  found  in  sinkiog  the 
shaft.  In  it  were,  Prodttctus  hngispinuSy  P,  Pratlemanus^  AthyrU  gubiiUta^ 
and  Platyostoma  Peortensis. 

No.  7  contained  Productus  lonffispinus,  Si^ntnelasma  hemipliccUa,  and  a  coral, 
probably  a  Cyathaxonia* 

No.  19. — This  coal  corresponds  with  that  worked  at  the  Metamora  shaft. 
No.  14  of  that  section,  and  like  that,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  impure, 
only  about  nine  inches  of  the  middle  being  good.  After  working  this  seam  for 
a  short  time  it  was  abandoned,  being  unable  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the 
superior  Vermilion  coal  brought  here  by  the  railroad.  This  seam  is,  probably, 
No  6  of  the  Illinois  section.  A  boring  having  been  made  to  No.  27,  and  a 
portion  of  it  mistaken  for  coal,  the  shaft  was  sunk  through  it  into  No.  28. 

No.  22. — This  is  the  only  limestone  penetrated  by  the  shaft  below  the  coal. 
Only  a  small  piece  of  this  limestone  was  obtained,  but  in  it  we  recognized 
two  species  of  Productus^  and  a  Chonetes,  The  remainder  of  the  section,  from 
No.  28,  was  obtained  from  the  journal  of  a  boring. 

No.  24,  is  probably  the  representative  of  coal  No.  5  of  the  Illinois  section, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  No.  38  was  called  by  the  miners  *'  Sulphur 
rook."     I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  further  about  it. 

No.  42.  Coal. — This  b  supposed  to  be  coal  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  and 
corresponds  with  the  lower  LaSalle  coal.  This  has  only  been  reached  by 
boring.  Work  has  ceased  at  this  shaft  for  the  present,  but  it  is  reported  that 
it  is  to  be  resumed  hereafter. 

Economical      Oeology. 

Stone  far  Building. — ^The  supply  of  this  material  is  very  limited,  there  being 
but  very  few  outcrops  of  rook  within  the  limits  of  the  county.     Southwest  of 
Secor,  in  sections  23  and  24,  township  26,  range  1  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
limestone.    The  lower  part  of  the  quarry  was  filled  with  water,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  learn  upon  what  the  limestone  rests,  or  how  thick  it  is,  but  it  ap- 
pean  to  be  somewhere  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.     It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color, 
streak^  with  white,  and  for  the  most  part,  compact.    It  appears  to  have  been 
»t  ooe  time  eelular,  and  the  white  portions  have  resulted  from  the  infiltration 
of  eolorless  carbonate  of  lime.     In  some  portions  of  the  strata  the  cavities  still 
lemajji,  and  are  coated  with  crystals  of  calcite,  with,  occasionally,  pyrite.    The 
rock  cootaina  a  few  fossils,  among  the  most  common  of  which  are  the  following: 
ProdvctuM  lonffupinus,  AthyrU  sultilita,  and    Oyathaxonia  proliferaf    These 
quarries  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  building  stone,  which,  from 
its  scarcity  in  this  vicinity,  is  quite  valuable.     The  rock  makes  good  lime,  and 
the  fragments  from  the  quarries  might  be  utilised  in  this  way. 
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South  of  Versailles,  in  seotioQ  33  of  this  township,  there  is  another  quarry, 
the  rock  from  which  is  reported  to  he  similar  to  that  above  mentioned.  Some 
small  exposures  of  limestone  are  reported  along  the  Mackinaw  river,  but  wheth- 
er in  Woodford  county  or  beyond  its  limits,  I  did  not  learn.  There  is  an  out- 
crop of  limestone  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  in  section  1,  township 
27,  range  3  west.    This  exposure  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Coal, — ^The  supply  of  this  important  mineral  is  quite  limited.  The  only 
mine  that  is  worked  at  present,  is  the  one  northwest  of  Metamora  in  section  1, 
township  27,  range  3  west.  The  seam  worked  here  is  probably  coal  No.  6  of 
the  Illinois  valley  section.  So  far,  this  coal  has  been  tested  at  two  places  in 
this  county,  and  at  each  it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and 
there  is  a  band  about  nine  inches  thick  near  the  middle  of  the  seam,  that  fur^ 
nishes  an  excellent  quality  of  coal,  while  that  above  and  below  b  very  poor. 
A  boring  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  to  see  if  a  more  valuable 
coal  oould  not  be  found.  Coal  No.  4  (?)  was  struck  about  seventy  feet  below, 
but  was  only  ten  inches  thick.  The  next  seam,  if  No.  3  is  absent  here,  would 
be  No.  2,  and  probably  lies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  this. 

This  lower  coal.  No.  2,  has  been  reached  at  Minonk,  by  sinking  a  shaft  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  boring  about  one  hundred  feet  farther.  The 
coal  was  found  to  be  three  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  This  seam  probably 
underlies  the  whole  county  at  a  deptli  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Elsewhere,  coal  No.  4,  numbered  24  in  the  secdon  of  the  Mi- 
nonk shaft,  may  be  thick  enough  to  be  of  some  value.  In  the  LaSalle  section, 
reported  by  H.  C.  Freeman,  this  seam  is  from  three  to  six  feet  thick. 

Jhough  coal  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  county,  except  by  means  of  shafts 
sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  still  it  can  be  furnished  from  abroad  to  those 
along  the  line  of  the  railroads  at  reasonable  rates,  and  hence  deep  mining  has 
not  been  largely  undertaken. 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Products. — ^The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  of*  a 
black  or  dark  brown  color,  and  from  one  to  three  or  more  feet  deep.  Its  dark 
color  shows  it  to  be  largely  composed  of  humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  upon  the  surface  for  long 
ages.  This  admixture  of  organic  matter  with  the  finely  pulverized  mineral 
matter,  which  constituted  the  upper  surface  of  the  Drift,  when  it  emerged 
from  the  waters  in  which  it  had  accumulated,  was  necessary  in  order  to  form 
the  fertile  soil  which  now  constitutes  the  surface  of  our  prairie  lands.  The 
brown  clays,  which  lie  immediately  below  this  vegetable  mould,  and  forms  the 
subsoil,  do  not  readily  absord  the  excess  of  moisture  which  Qlters  through 
the  soil,  and  hence  the  surface  is  frequently  rendered  too  wet,  where  it  is  level 
or  but  slightly  rolling,  as  is  the  case  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
county,  to  be  successfully  cultivated  without  artificial  draining.    It  is  true, 
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that  by  waiting  a  little  later  in  the  spriDg,  the  soil  can  then  be  worked,  but 
that  gives  so  much  the  less  time  for  the  orop  to  ripen,  and  if  the  frost  comes 
early  it  is  likely  to  be  injured,  if  not  entirely  lost.  By  proper  drainage  this 
would  be,  in  a  lars;e  measure,  remedied,  the  soil  made  warmer  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growing  season  rendered  son^ewhat  longer.  In  most  plaoes 
there  is  sufficient  descent  towards  the  streams,  so  that  drains  can  be  made  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Frequently,  the  partial  or  entire  saving  of  a  crop  would 
result  from  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  surface.  Wheat,  corn  and  hay  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  prairie,  but  other  grains,  and  fruits,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  may  be  grown  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  water  courses,  the  land  is  more  rolling  and  hilly,  and 
the  subsoil  comes  nearer  the  surface,  and  a  portion  of  the  humus  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  it  much  less  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  crops,  particularly  fruits.  For  ordinary  purposes  these  soils  require 
little  or  no  draining.  In  their  uncultivated  state  they  produce  good  timber : 
the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  elm  and  ash,  sugar  and  white  maple, 
wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hackberry. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  bluf&,  grapevines  are  very  abundant,  more  so  than  I 
noticed  elsewhere.  I  saw  but  few  vineyards  in  the  portions  visited,  but  the 
abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  wild  vines  would  seem  to  indicate  that  here 
b  a  favored  locality  for  the  culture  of  the*  grape.  Along  these  blufb  but  little 
draining  would  be  necessary,  though  in  most  places  where  the  grape  has  been 
successfully  cultivated,  it  has  usually  been  found  to  pay  to  underdrain  even 
where  the  soil  appeared,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  dry  enough.  Underdrains  are 
profitable,  not  only  to  carry  off  the  surplus  moisture,  but  also  to  give  the  at- 
mosphere a  chance  to  act  more  readily  and  thoroughly  upon  the  subsoil.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  assist  in  dissolving  and  preparing  the  mineral  food  for 
the  vine,  which  sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  surrounding  soil  for  this  very 
nourishment. 

The  finest  apple  orchards  in  the  county  are  found  on  these  **  barrens,"  and 
most  other  kinds  of  fruit  succeed  best  on  this  kind  of  soil. 
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Bt  J.  S.  NEWBERRT  and  A.  H.  WORTHEN. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illi* 
nois,  in  which  descriptions  and  figures  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  species, 
and  several  new  genera  of  fossil  fishes  were  given,  the  collections  from  various 
portions  of  the  State,  brought  in  by  those  engaged  in  field  geology,  have  added 
largely  to  the  number  already  known  of  this  most  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
and  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  figures  and  descriptions  of  thirty-two  new 
species  and  four  new  genera,  embracing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  yet 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Edestus  Heinrichnt,  figured  on  PI.  1,  fig.  1,  was  found  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Beinrichs,  in  the  Belleville  coal  seam  at  Belleville,  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  fossil  of  its  kind  at  present  known,  and  its  study 
has  enabled  us  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  probable  position  and  use 
of  these  remarkable  serrated  spines  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  Belleville  coal  is  usually  quite  regularly  stratified,  the  layers  varying 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  separated  by  a  thin  parting  of  bitu- 
minous shale  or  slaty  coal,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fossil  was  embedded  in 
one  of  these  shaly  partings  between  the  layers  of  solid  coal.     The  fauna  of  this 
coal  is  eminently  marine  in  its  character,  and  the  following  named  species  of 
Brachiopoda  are  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  and  limestones  associated  with  it, 
in  St.  Clair  county :  Productus  Umgispinug  var.  splendens,  P,  Prattenianus,  P, 
Wilberanus,  P.  costatuSj  P.  punctcUuSj  Athyris  suhtUita^  A,  RoyUsii^   Spirifer 
cameratusj  S»  Uneatris^  Chmtetes  meaohha^  and  (7.  granuU/era,  associated  with 
plates  and  joints  of  Orinoidea,    Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  coal 
directly  enclosed  between  beds  of  marine  limestone,  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
shale  or  clay  intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the  coal.     The  limestone 
beneath  the  coal  is  generally  nodular  and  argillaceous,  and  contains  ChsUetes 
tntUeporaceouSy  two  or  three  species  of  Nattcapnsy  several  species  of  PleurotO' 
maria^  and  a  few  Brachiopoda,  among  which,  Spirifer  linectlus,  S.  cameratus, 
and  Aihyri»  subtHita  are  the  most  common.    No  remains  of  fishes  have  yet  been 
obtained  ftom  these  limestones  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  the  only  ichthyic  re- 
mains yet  found  in  the  bituminous  roof  shales  of  this  coal  at  other  localities, 
—44 
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we  Pdrodm  oecidaUaliM,  and  spines  like  tbai  figured  on  ?L  11,  fig.  3  nad  3  a, 
mder  tlie  nune'of  Littracanihm  hishix. 

The  oceoirenee  of  the  so-ealled  dermal  plates  of  Pttrodms^  with  the  peenliar 
spine  abore  referred  to  in  tlie  same  stratum,  wonld  seem  to  indicate  thai  thej 
might  hare  onee  belonged  to  the  same  species  of  fish,  and  this  supposition  seems 
to  be  strengthened  hj  the  hd^  that  while  these  two  fi>nns  are  tolerablj  aban- 
dani  at  some  loealities,  aU  other  traees  of  TertdNrala  are  exceedinglj  rare  in  the 
roof  shales  of  this  eoaL 

The  large  ^ines,  I'hytomemm  giga*  and  Ctemaeamihu  Magi,  represented  on 
PL  n,  figs.  1  and  2,  were  obtained  from  the  upper  £Tision  Mii  the  Burlington 
limestone,  the  former  from  the  quarries  near  Thayer's  distiUeiy,  about  one  mile 
below  the  Qitj  of  Quincj,  and  the  latter  from  Burlington,  Iowa.  More  re- 
eentlj  we  have  obtained  another  specimen  of  the  last  named  species  from  the 
same  limestone  on  Cedar  creek,  in  Warren  eountj,  Dlinois.  The  specimen  of 
jRlywncmm,  the  only  one  at  present  known,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  America, 
was  found  in  the  debris  of  the  quarry,  and  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  origi* 
naUy  embedded,  eould  not  be  pontively  identified,  but  the  Ctemaccadkm  Mofi 
was  obtained  from  the  limestone  layer  known  as  the  ^^fitk  bed"  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

The  lemjunder  of  the  iehthyio  material,  stiU  in  hand,  and  upon  the  iuTCSti- 
gation  of  which  we  are  now  engaged,  indicates  that  ibis  department  of  palmon- 
tology  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  this  State,  and  we  hope  to  present  in  a  sub- 
sequent Tolume  of  this  report,  some  ten  or  twelve  additional  plates  of  these 
very  interesting  fossils,  illustrating  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  additional  species^ 
which  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  catalogue  to  someihing  over  two  hundred 
species  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Carboniferous  system  alone,  showing  that  our 
western  localities  of  Coal  Measure  and  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  strata, 
are  hx  more  productive  in  this  interesting  group  of  fossils  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  hitherto  explored.  A.  H.  W. 


Genus  PLATYSOMUS,  Agassiz. 
Platysomus  circularis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  2. 

Fish  small,  two  inches  long,  nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  head 
elongated,  acute,  granulated,  nearly  as  long  as  body.  Tail  very 
heterocercal,  with  thirty  or  more  rays;  vertebral  column  pro- 
longed to  the  extremity  of  upper  lobe;  lower  lobe  strongly 
marked,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite,  set  far  back,  broad,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  caudal  fin,  each  highest  anteriorly,  anal  with 
about  thirty,  dorsal  with  forty  rays;  rays  supported  by  strong 
interspinous  bones.  Scales  oblong  in  outline,  smooth,  those 
on  the  sides  three  to  six  times  as  high  as  long. 

The  discovery  of  this  little  fish  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  is  a  faet  of 
great  geological  interest,  as  the  genus  has  not  hefore  heen  found  in  America. 
In  the  old  world,  most  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  Permian,  but  a  number 
have  also  been  taken  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Leeds,  England. 

From  these,  the  species  before  us  is  apparently  distinguished  by  its  small 
size,  more  orbicular  form,  and  broader  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Nodules  of  iron  ore ;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county, 
Illinois. 

Genus   PAL^EONISCUS,  DeBlainv. 
PALiEONiscus  GRACILIS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  4. 

Fish  of  very  small  size;  body  cylindrical  and  slender;  head 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  length,  rounded  and  obtuse  anteriorly ; 
mandibles  and  maxillaries  ornamented  with  fine  raised  lines; 
cranial  bones  tuberculated  (?) ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  placed  far 
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back  and  accurately  opposite;  ventral  fins  set  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body;  scales  rhomboidal,  of  nearly  uniform  size — 
except  on  the  tail,  smooth  on  surface  and  margins. 

This  elegant  little  fish  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any  heretofore  found 
in  this  country.  It  ie  much  less  in  size  than  any  species  of  the  genus  before 
known,  sometimes  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  elongated 
and  narrow,  bearing  simple  polished  scales.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  placed 
80  near  the  caudal  as  to  almost  reach  it  when  collapsed,  and  are  exactly  oppo* 
site.     In  this  character  it  is  unlike  any  other  species  known. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  this  was  but  the  young  of  P.  peUxgervM^  N.,  the  most 
common  species  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Western  States,  but  it  wants  the 
row  of  large  scales  which  cover  the  dorsal  line  of  that  species,  and  also  differs 
from  it  in  the  position  of  the  fins  and  the  smooth  scales.  In  sise  it  is  about 
equal  to  Euryl^is  minutusy  N.,  found  in  the  cannel  coals  of  Ohio,  but  is  more 
slender,  has  the  fins  differently  placed,  and  wants  the  high  side-scales  of  that 
species. 

Formation  and  locality:  Coal  Measures;  Mazon  creek,  Orundy  county,  III. 


Genus  AMBLYPTERUS. 
Amblypterus  macropterus?  Ag. 

A  somewhat  shattered  nodule  of  clay  ironstone  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
from  the  Coal  Measures  at  Mazon  creek ;  contains  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  a  species  of  AmhfyptemSj  the  first  that  has  been  recognized  in  America. 
From  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  specimen,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  whether  it  was  or  was  not  identical  with  either  of  the  species  found 
in  the  (^oal  Measures  of  Europe,  but  it  so  closely  approaches  A.  macroptenis, 
Ag.,  so  abundant  in  the  similar  nodules  of  ironstone  at  Saarbruck,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  giving  it  a  new  name.  Other  specimens,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  discovered  in  the  locality  that  has  furnished  this,  will  doubtless 
decide  the  question.  In  either  case,  this  adds  another  to  the  list  of  genera 
and  species  found  in  that  wonderful  deposit  of  Mazon  creek,  and  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  minute  and  exact  parallelism  between  the  Goal  Meas- 
ures of  Europe  and  America.  While  we  may  leave  the  correspondence  between 
other  parts  of  the  geological  column  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  open  to 
further  proof  as  to  whether  they  be  cases  of  homotaxis  or  synchronism,  we 
must  insist  that  here,  at  least,  the  phenomena  were  coincident  in  time,  and  are 
due  to  cosmioal  and  not  to  local  causes. 
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The  specimen  of  Amblypterus  before  us,  though  so  imperfect,  shows  some 
points  in  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  genus  which  have  been  long  misun- 
derstood. Agassiz  says  of  the  dentition  of  AmhfypteniSj  that  the  teeth  are  en 
hrosscy  and  hence  it  was  a  vegetable  eater ;  but  in  these  specimens  the  mandi- 
bles are  distinctly  shown,  bearing  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  a  row  of  relatively 
large  and  acute  teeth,  such  as  could  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  a  carnivore. 
Probably,  as  in  analagous  fishes,  the  jaw  bore  smaller  teeth  within,  but  the 
large  ones  are  as  distinct  and  relatively  as  large  as  those  of  Lepidosieus.  The 
dentition  is  even  better  shown  in  some  specimens  of  Amhlt/pterus  from  Saar- 
bruck  in  the  fpossession  of  one  of  the  authors,  and  these  exhibit  precisely  the 
character  described  above. 


Genus  RHIZODUS,  Owen. 

RmzoDUS  RETICULATU8,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  9,  18,  U. 

Scales  of  large  size,  oblong  or  oval  in  outline,  anterior  ex- 
tremity somewhat  pointed,  posterior  end  truncated;  margins 
bordered  by  a  distinct  radiate-striated  band,  broadest  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  and  marked  by  numerous 
imperfectly  parallel  and  concentric  plications  or  lines  of  growth ; 
under  surface  nearly  smooth,  with  a  subcentral  tubercle ;  up- 
per surface,  within  the  marginal  band,  covered  with  an  irre- 
gular reticulation  of  raised  lines,  which  enclose  elongated  poly- 
gonal areolae ;  on  the  exposed  anterior  third  of  the  scale,  these 
lines  are  more  or  less  broken  into  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

The  elongated  form  of  these  scales  is  their  most  striking  character.  This  is 
best  shown  in  some  of  the  smaller  specimens,  which  are  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  and  spatulate  in  outline.  The  largest  ones  are  two  and  ahalf 
inches  long  by  one  and  one-quarter  broad.  The  scale  is  thin,  and  the  orna. 
mentation  delicate,  similar  in  style  to  that  of  R.  occidentalism  but  less  strong. 
In  that  species,  the  scale  is  much  more  rounded,  the  two  diameters  being  nearly 
equal. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county,  III. 
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Genus  EDESTUS,  Leidy. 
Edestus  Heinrichsii,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  i,  fig.  la  and  lb. 

Spine  robust,  one  foot  or  more  in  length  by  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a-quarter  inch  thick,  composed  of 
dense,  bony  tissue,  symmetrically  flattened,  with  an  ovoid 
section  below,  lenticular  above ;  one  margin  nearly  straight, 
the  other  gently  arched ;  the  basal  end  irregularly  rounded 
off;  the  arched  border  set  with  nine  large,  triangular,  flat- 
tened, doubly  crenulated,  enamelled  denticles,  each  about  an 
inch  in  hight ;  the  upper  half  of  the  straight  side  forming  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  The  denticles  of  the  arched  border  are 
broadly  triangular  in  outline,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
curved  edge  on  which  they  rest,  each  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  hight  by^^^oie  and  a-quarter  inch  in  breadth,  com- 
pressed laterally,  with  crenulated  cutting  edges.  They  are 
contiguously  placed,  and  each  is  embraced  by  the  acute  pro- 
longations of  the  enamelled  base  of  the  superior  denticle  which 
reaches  back  to  its  middle  point«  The  spine  is  segmented 
throughout,  each  segment  bearing  a  denticle;  the  segments 
overlapping  to  such  a  degree  that  thie  one  bearing  the  supe- 
rior denticle  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  the  spine. 

• 

By  a  glance  at  the  figures  now  given  of  this  fossil,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
genericallj  identical  with  that  described  by  Prof.  Leidy,  under  the  name  of 
Edesius  vorax,  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phil.,  2d  series,  vol  iii,  p.  159, 
PI.  15).  The  fragment  upon  which  Prof.  Leidy  based  his  description  was, 
however,  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  left  much  in  regard  to  the  complete  form, 
as  well  as  relations  of  this  fossil,  to  conjecture.  Though  noting  its  anomalous 
structure,  Dr.  Leidy  was  constrained  to  regard  his  specimen  as  the  fragment  of 
a  jaw  of  a  plagiostomous  fish.  No  other  conclusion  was  fairly  deduciblc  from 
the  fragment  which  he  had,  or  his  proverbial  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  would  have  led  him  to  it.  Yet  the  specimen  before  us,  which 
is  nearly  complete,  exhibits  features  that  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  that 
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ooDcIusion,  and  indicates  that  it  was  rather  a  defensive  spine.  Although  the 
denticles  which  orown  its  convex  margin  have  the  general  form  and  crenulation 
of  the  teeth  of  Carcharodon  or  JHemipristtSj  their  structure  is,  in  many  respects, 
quite  different. 

1st.  The  teeth  of  none  of  the  sharks  are  symmetrical,  but  the  anterior  face 
is  flattened,  and  the  posterior  is  more  or  less  arched,  while  on  the  denticles  of 
the  specimen  before  us  the  two  sides  are  equal. 

2d.  The  jaws  of  sharks  are  oartilagenous,  holding  the  bony  and  enameled 
teeth  only  by  ligamentous  attachments,  so  that  in  the  fossil  state  the  jaws  have 
usually  quite  disappeared,  the  teeth  being  scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
whereas  in  Edestm  we  have  a  mass  of  dense  bone  to  which  tooth-like  denticles 
are  UQited  by  a  firm,  bony  anchylosis. 

3d.  The  form  of  this  fossil,  as  shown  by  the  nearly  complete  specimen  before 
us,  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  jaw  of  fish,  reptile  or  mammal  known,  being 
roughly  rounded  below,  above  terminating  in  an  acute  point,  its  upper  portion 
flattened,  smooth,  even-polished,  evidently  never  having  been  covered  by  the 
integuments,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  on  the  other 
by  crenated  denticles. 

4th.  The  rounded,  roughened  base  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  articu- 
lated with  any  bones,  and  scarcely  with  cartilages,  else  we  should  have  some 
evidences  of  co-adaptation.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  the  dorsal  spines 
of  sharks  and  skates,  which  are  implanted  in  the  integument  of  the  back,  h^ive 
a  roughened  base  and  a  bony  structure,  with  various  forms  of  enameled  denti- 
cles on  one  margin. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  fossil  is  generically  identical  with  that  exhibited  at 
the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  of  which  a  better 
figure  is  now  given  than  any  heretofore  published.  That  specimen  was  found 
in  the  coal  of  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  and  when  exhibited  to  the  Am.  Ass.  was  con- 
sidered by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  a  jaw ;  one  of  a  pair  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  compared  to  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  saw  of  PrisHs.  There 
are,  however,  some  features  in  the  specimen  before  us,  which  seem  to  militate 
against  that  conclusion : 

Ist.  The  tissue  of  the  rostrum  of  PrUtis  is  only  partially  ossified,  while  this 
is  all  dense  bone. 

2d.  The  denticles  of  the  rostrum  in  PristU  are  set  in  alveolar  cavities,  while 
in  this  fossil  they  are  inseparably  united  with  the  bony  mass  without  sockets. 

3d.  If  the  fossil  was  the  homologue  of  the  rostrum  of  the  saw-fish,  the  base 
would  have  presented  some  evidence  of  articulation  trith  the  bones  or  cartilages 
of  the  head,  whereas  it  is  rounded  as  though  it  had  been  completely  buried  in 
soft  tissue. 
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4th.  If  it  were  the  homologae  of  the  embryonic  half  of  the  rostram  of 
Priitisy  it  mast  have  been  placed  on  the  side  of  the  snout,  separated  from  its 
fellow,  as  it  shows  no  points  of  contact;  on  the  contrary,  a  catting  or  serrated 
edge  at  the  summit.  On  this  supposition,  its  flattened  sides  must  have  been 
more  or  less  horiKontal,  but  if  that  had  been  its  position,  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  would  hardly  have  been  equally  arched,  and  the  organ  transversely  sym- 
metrical. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  by  this  perfect  bi-lateral  symmetry  to  suppose  this 
was  not  one  of  a  pair,  but  that  it  stood  alone,  somewhere  in  the  medial  line, 
either  as  the  homologue  of  the  sword  in  Xiphias^  or  of  the  rostrum  in  Prutis 
(in  which  case  it  should  have  had  an  articulated  base) )  or,  as  the  homologue 
of  the  dorsal  spines  of  ChimsRra,  SpinaXy  ByboduSy  CtenacanthiUy  etc.,  or  the 
caudal  spine  of  Tiygon  and  the  other  Sting-Rays. 

There  are  one  or  two  anomalous  features  in  this  fossil  which  require  notice : 
and  first,  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  exposed  portion 
and  that  buried  in  the  integuments,  though  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  rough- 
ened, knobby,  basal  portion  was  implanted  in  tissue,  while  the  smooth,  polished, 
and  keen-edged  upper  portion  was  as  certainly  exposed.  In  most  fin  spines  of 
sharks  and  rays,  the  line  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  very  plainly  marked.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however,  so  that  no  great  importance  can  ^e  attached 
to  that  feature.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  spine  is  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance in  size  of  the  medullary  cavity.  In  the  great  spines  of  Hybodwy  Gyra- 
canthusy  OracanthuSy  etc.,  the  medullary  cavity  is  very  conspicuous,  but  in  Edet" 
tus  it  is  hardly  observable,  and  the  basal  extremity,  which  in  most  species  of 
HyhodtUy  etc.,  is  a  mere  shell,  is  here  quite  solid.  In  some  of  the  spines  of 
rays,  however,  there  is  scarce  any  medullary  cavity,  so  that  this  feature  need 
not  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  that  our  fossil  is  a  spine. 

The  segmented  structure  of  the  fossil  is  its  most  marked  and  anomalous  fea- 
ture, but  one  equally  so  whether  it  be  considered  spine  or  jaw,  and  for  which 
no  parallel  suggests  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  structure  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  absence  of  a  large  medullary  cavity,  as  each  segment  seems  to  have 
been  nourished  somewhat  independently  of  its  fellows. 

It  b  also  evident  that  this  spine  was  implanted  in  the  integuments  at  a  low 
angle,  and  that  an  investing  skin  or  other  nutrient  tissue  covered  fully  half  its 
surface,  on  the  lower  portion  reaching  up  to  the  enameled  bases  of  the  denti- 
cles. This  is  the  relative  position  of  the  defensive  spines  of  rays,  to  which  an 
analogy  is  suggested  by  this  character. 

In  some  plagiostomous  fishes,  a  bone  is  found  quite  buried  in  the  integuments 
of  the  back,  and  which  is  a  rudimentary  representative  of  a  posterior  dorsal  fin  ] 
it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  we  have  in  the  fossil  before  us,  a  higher  de- 
velopment and  special  modification  of  that  organ. 
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On  comparing  the  specimen  under  consideration  with  that  described  by  Prof. 
Leidy,  it  will  be  seen  that  ours  is  less  robust ;  that  the  segments  overlap  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  that  the  denticles  are  broader,  not  so  high,  and  are  not 
set  oljliquely  on  the  spine  as  in  E.  vornxy  while  the  decurrent  spur  of  the 
enameled  base  is  much  longer  and  more  acute. 

From  the  specimen  exhibited  to  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  which 
is  probably  identical  with  that  described  in  this  report,  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  as  E.  mi- 
nor, N.,  the  one  before  us  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  its  more 
rectilinear  outline — having  only  one  of  its  margins  curved — and  by  its  shorter, 
broader  and  more  erect  denticles. 

The  specimen  of  E,  vorax  described  by  Prof.  Leidy,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Western  Arkansas,  was  coated  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  was  doubtless  taken  from  a  stratum  of  cannel  or  bitumi- 
nous shale. 

Prof  Hitchcock's  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  layer  of  ^' slate  "  (Bitumi- 
nous shale  ?)  which  overlies  a  seam  of  coal  in  Parke  Co.,  Indiana. 

The  specimen  described  in  the  2d  vol.  of  this  report  was  obtained  from  a  bi- 
tuminous limestone  in  Posey  Co.,  Indiana ;  while  that  before  us  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  to  have  been  found  in  the  coal  of  Belleville,  Illinois. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  enclosing  material  was  undoubtedly  an  aqueous  sedi- 
ment, as  the  bituminous  shales  interst ratified  with  the  coal  seams  and  cannel 
beds  always  are.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  animal  which 
bore  this  organ  waa  aquatic  in  habit.* 

The  species  described  above  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  P.  Heinrich,  in  whose 
mine  it  was  found,  and  to  whose  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  scientific  value 
we  owe  its  preservation,  as  to  his  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  describing  it. 


*In  the  Am.  Jour  Sci.  2d  series,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  212,  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  diflference  between  cannel  and  ordinary  bituminons  coal.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  facts  thera  cited  is  that  this  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  relative  quantities  of  water 
present  during  the  process  of  hitumization ;  cannel  coal  having  been  formed  from  vegetable 
matter  completely  submerged,  while  ordinary  bituminous  coal  was  produced  from  vegetable 
matter  saturated,  but  not  constantly  covered  with  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  vegetable 
tissue  was  thoroughly  macerated,  its  softer  parts  forming  a  fine  carbonaceous  pulp  which  was 
suspended,  transported  and  deposited  in  laminated  beds  by  water  action.  All  cannel  coals 
may  be  said  to  contain  remains  of  fishes,  shells,  or  aquatic  reptiles,  while  ordinary  bitumi- 
^  nous  coal  rarely  contains  anjrthing  but  vegetable  organisms.    In  the  open  lagoons  of  peat 

bogs — which  receive  the  leachings  of  the  surrounding  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  a 
fine  carbonaceous  mud  is  deposited  with  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals — cannel  may  be  said 
to  be  forming,  while  the  spongy,  saturated,  but  not  submerged  peat,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representation  of  our  cubical  coals. 
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Genus  CLADODUS. 
Cladodus  ischypus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iv,  fig.  6,  6a. 

Teeth  large  and  stong;  base  broad  and  thick,  one  and  a 
half  inch  wide  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter;  central  cone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
hight,  broad  and  thick  below,  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  acute 
point  (in  the  specimen  before  us  the  summit  is  deflected  for- 
ward and  laterally) ;  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior 
strongly  arched,  both  finely  striated,  forming  an  acute  angle 
along  their  line  of  junction  ;  lateral  denticles  numerous,  in  a 
single  row  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  running  up  on  to  the 
lateral  angle  of  the  crown. 

The  most  striking  characters  of  this  tooth  are  its  hroad  thick  hase — in  its 
longest  diameter  double  the  hight  of  the  crown — and  the  strong,  anteriorly 
flattened  and  rapidly  tapering  central  cone.  These  characters,  if  equally 
marked  in  other  specimens,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  any 
other  species  hitherto  described. 

Specimen  in  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 

Formation  and  locality :  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  elegans,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  as  high  as  broad,  measuring  about 
one  inch  in  each  direction ;  central  cone  very  much  compressed, 
double-edged ;  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior  gently  arched 
and  regularly  striated  with  nearly  equidistant,  relatively 
strong  and  sharp  raised  lines,  at  base  about  thirty  in  number, 
above  fewer  and  stronger;  lateral  denticles  two  on  either  side, 
of  which  the  exterior  pair  is  much  the  larger,  divergent,  flat- 
tened before,  rounded  behind,  double-edged,  strongly  striated. 

The  general  contour  of  this  tooth  is  remarkably  exact  and  elegant,  as  la  its 
ornamentation.    The  central  cone  is  erect,  straight  and  very  much  flattened. 
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« 

From  C.  spinosttSj  which  occurs  in  the  same  formation,  it  is  distinguished  hy 
its  relatively  narrower  base,  fewer  lateral  denticles,  and  hy  its  flattened  anci- 
pital  central  cone.  The  same  characters  will  serve  to  separate  it  from  C.  mor- 
lifer  and  C,  ferox^  although  the  former  of  the  last  two  mentioned  approaches 
it  most  nearly,  and  if  they  occurred  in  the  same  deposit  it  might  be  suspected 
that  they  formed  parts  of  the  necessarily  somewhat  variable  dentition  of  one 
fish.  They  are,  however,  too  widely  separated  geologically,  to  render  this  sup- 
position at  all  probable.  The  specimen  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 
Foi^matioH  and  locality :  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  deflexus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  3,  3a. 

Tooth  of  medium  size,  base  as  broad  as  hight  of  cone,  very 
narrow ;  antero-posterior  diameter  scarcely  more  than  a  quar- 
ter the  breadth ;  anterior  margin  straight,  posterior  regularly 
arched ;  central  cone  flexed  laterally  and  backward,  somewhat 
flattened  and  strongly  striated  in  front,  rounded  and  finely 
striated  behind ;  lateral  denticles,  two  on  each  side,  relatively 
large  and  nearly  equal :  sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  addi- 
tional ones  of  smaller  size. 

The  laterally  deflected  median  cone,  flattened,  striated,  and  angled  before, 
rounded  behind,  with  the  very  narrow  transversely  elongated  base,  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  identification  of  this  species  wherever  found,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  of  the  genus. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  PETALODUS. 
Petalodus  curtus,  N,  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  2. 

Teeth  of  moderate  size,  thin  and  light  in  crown  and  root ; 
crown  broadly  arched,  twice  as  wide  as  high,  concavo-convex 
laterally  and  vertically ;  superior  margin  serrated  or  rough- 
ened by  the  termini  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  anterior  face  of 
crown  without  imbricating  enamel  folds,  half  as  high  as  pos- 
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terior  face;  posterior  face  elliptical  in  outline,  basal  enamel 
folds  5-6,  broad  and  strong  ;  root  relatively  short  and  thin,  on 
posterior  face  two-thirds  the  hight  of  the  crown,  in  breadth 
two-thirds  that  of  the  crown,  sides  nearly  straight,  bottom 
arched  and  somewhat  three-lobed,  strongly  bevelled  off  so  as 
to  form  a  blunt  edge  on  the  anterior  and  longer  side. 

In  general  aspect  this  tooth  resembles  most  1\  Hmjnifer,  N.  and  W.,  from  the 
Chester  limestone,  but  it  is  thinner,  and  has  a  much  shorter  root,  of  which  the 
lower  edge  is  characteristically  bevelled.  There  is  do  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Formation  and  iocalifi/ :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Otter  creek,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois. 


Genus  ANTLIODUS. 
Antliodus  sarcululus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  8,  8tf,  8&. 

Tooth  small,  oval  in  outline,  thin ;  root  entirely  obsolete ; 
upper  surface  polished  and  obscurely  striated ;  anterior  border 
raised  into  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  roughened  but  scarcely  ser- 
rated by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  posterior 
margin  bordered  by  about  three  imbricating  enamel  folds, 
which  form  a  deep  bow-shaped  arch ;  anterior  face  vertical, 
less  than  half  as  high  as  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
tooth,  terminating  in  an  arched  cutting  edge  above,  below  by  . 
two  or  three  very  narrow  imbricating  folds,  surface  polished 
but  obliquely  punctate  ;  under  surface  sub-triangular  in  out- 
line, bony,  posterior  portion  roughened. 

This  is  another  of  the  small  unguiform  teeth  which  are  so  common  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferons  limestone  of  the  Western  States,  and  which  form  our 
genuB  Antliodus,  On  comparing  it  with  the  species  before  described  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  approaching  closely  in  dimensions  and  general  form  to  A.  par- 
villus  (vol.  ii,  p.  38,  Pi.  vi»  fig.  7,  7a,  lb)  and  A.  minutm  (op.  cit.  p.  43,  PI.  iii, 
figs.  3,  3a,  36,)  it  is  specifically  distinct.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  either;  is 
without  the  rudimentary  roots  of  .4.  parviduif,  less  regularly  oval  in  outline,  and 
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the  anterior  margin  is  more  vertical.     In  A,  mimUus  tbe  outline  is  elliptical, 
and  the  imbricated  folds  more  numerous  and  widely  separted. 

Formation  and localiti/ :  Burlington  limestone;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  POLYRHIZODUS. 
PoLYRHizoDus  TRUNCATUS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  16,  16a. 

Teeth  small,  massive,  sub-elliptical  in  outline;  crown  gently 
arched  transversely  on  its  upper  and  anterior  face,  which  is 
flattened  and  slightly  excavated,  and  roughened  by  the  oblique 
sections  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  posterior  face  nearly  straight, 
laterally  and  vertically  smooth  or  punctate ;  this  is  bordered 
below  by  four  enamel  folds  which  are  slightly  arched  upward 
at  the  ends ;  root  very  small  or  obsolete. 

Although  the  specimens  which  we  have  of  this  tooth  show  little  or  no  root, 
there  is  scarce  room  for  doubt  that  tubercular  rootlets  existed  when  it  was  in 
a  perfect  condition  ;  thd  spongy  texture  of  the  root  causing  it  to  yield  first  in 
the  process  of  decay  or  abrasion,  when  the  tooth  is  detached  from  its  support. 
A  comparison  with  the  species  we  have  named  P.  inflexus  and  P.  porosus  (vol. 
ii,  pp.  48,  49,  PI.  ii,  figs.  8  and  9)  will  show  that  they  should  be  placed  in  one 
generic  group  with  that  now  under  consideration. 

From  those  species  it  is  distingt^ished  by  its  outline,  lower  and  broader  than 
in  P.  ivflexus^  less  low  and  broad  than  in  P.  poroms,  and  by  a  root  more  nearly 
obsolete  than  in  either. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone  ;  Quincy,  111. 

PoLYRHizoDUS  LiTToNi,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  10,  10</. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  strong,  oblong  or  elliptical  in 
outline,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  broad,  half  inch  high ;  crown 
low  and  depressed,  superior  margin  broadly  arched,  subacute, 
roughened  by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  ante- 
rior face  three  lines  high,  lenticular  in  outline,  with  acuminate 
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lateral  angles,  bordered  at  base  by  a  narrow,  prominent,  bow- 
shaped  band  of  about  four  closely  approximated  enamel  folds ; 
posterior  crown  face  long-elliptical  in  outline,  five  lines  high, 
concave  in  both  directions ;  root  strong  but  short,  two-thirds 
as  broad  as  the  crown ;  on  the  posterior  face  one-third,  ante- 
rior face  two-thirds  the  entire  hight,  divided  into  seven  or 
eight  oblong,  thick,  tooth-like  radicles. 

This  well-marked  species  has,  at  first  sight,  much  the  aspect  of  P.  magnus 
(McCoy,  Brit.  Palaeoz.  Fossils),  hut  is  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions,  much  thin- 
ner, with  fewer  and  relatively  stronger  radicles.  One  of  its  most  characteristic 
futures  is  the  prominent  ridge  formed  by  the  imbricating  enamel  folds  at  the 
base  of  the  anterior  face. 

This,  with  other  fish  remains,  was  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  Litton,  who  has 
kindly  loaned  it  to  us  for  description. 

Formation  and  locality/ :  8t.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  ORODUS. 
Orodus  corrugatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  18,  18a. 

Teeth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  forming  many  rows ;  of 
these  the  largest  are  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  the 
crown  of  the  arch  forming  a  broad,  massive  eccentric  cone,  or 
protuberance,  which  is  without  rugae,  but  is  coarsely  granulo- 
punctate. 

The  crown  surfaces  of  all  these  teeth — with  the  exception  of  the  compara- 
tively smooth  cone  summits  of  the  largest — are  strongly  and  sharply  corrugated 
by  a  medial,  longitudinal  crest,  and  numerous  pinnate  lateral  crests  which  run 
down  to  and  etrongly  crenulate  the  sides. 

The  lateral  crests  are  beaded  or  pectinated;  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate 
system  of  surface  ornamentation. 

The  smaller  teeth  vary  in  size  from  10  lines  to  4  lines  in  length,  being  three 
times  as  long  as  wide,  long-elliptical  in  outline,  the  larger  ones  highest  near  one 
end,  showing  a  tendency  to  form  the  eccentric  crown-cones  of  the  larger  series. 

The  beautiful  group  of  teeth  represented  in  our  figure  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimeos  yet  discovered  of  the  dentition  of  the  fishes  of  the  Car- 
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boniferous  period,  and  by  far  the  most  striking  are  furnished  by  the  Coal 
Measure  strata.  The  corrugated  and  highly  ornamented  surface  of  these  teeth 
will  serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  frOm  all  the  teeth  of  Orodus  de- 
scribed, therefore  no  extended  comparisons  are  necessary.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  group  of  eleven  teeth,  though  evidently  belonging  to  one  in- 
dividual, give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  complete  dentition.  They  are  not 
in  their  normal  position,  for  the  longer  diameter  of  all  doubtless  once  coincided 
with  the  arch  of  the  jaw  on  which  they  were  placed.  If  this  is  true  —  and  the 
analogies  presented  by  the  dentition  of  living  and  fossil  cestracionts  all  indi- 
cate that  it  is  so — we  must  suppose  that  the  smaller  teeth  have  been  shifted 
from  their  original  position,  in  which  they  must  have  presented  their  ends 
rather  than  their  sides  to  the  series  of  larger  teeth.  In  AcrodtiSj  the  Jurassic 
representative  of  Orodus^  as  in  the  living  Cestracion,  we  find  the  largest  and 
strongest  teeth  placed  near  the  middle  of  each  mandible  at  the  point  where  the 
muscles  which  raise  it  act  with  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  :  the  sjm- 
phjsis  of  the  jaw  being  generally  covered  by  more  or  less  conical  and  what  may 
be  called  prehensile  teeth ;  while  the  posterior  portion  of  each  ramus  bears  rows 
of  teeth  diminishing  in  size  backward.  A  similar  structure  is  visible  in  the 
dentition  of  the  mammalia,  where  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw  is  occupied 
by  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  the  middle  portion  by  the  molars,  or  grinders  as 
they  are  properly  denominated.  Reasoning  from  these  analogies,  wc  should  con- 
sider the  group  of  teeth  under  consideration  as  having  occupied  the  middle  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  left  mandible  or  the  right  maxillary. 

What  were  tho  forms  of  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  series  to  which  these  be. 
longed  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  the  very  striking  resemblance  whioh  the 
teeth  we  have  described  under  the  name  of  Lophodus  vainahiUs  (PI.  iv,  fig.  4,4a, 
45,  5, 5a,  11,  11a,  116,  present  to  these,  in  the  surface  markings  of  all,  and  the 
form  of  a  part,  suggest  that  the  two  groups  once  formed  but  portions  of  the 
dentition  of  one  genus ;  the  conical  forms  of  Lophodus  being  the  anterior  teeth. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Alton,  111. 


Genus  HELODUS. 
Helodus  rugosus,  N.  and  W. 

Pi.  ii,  fig  10,  10a. 

Teeth  small  but  strong ;  crown  broadly  conical  in  outline, 
set  obliquely  on  the  root,  lateral  extremities  rounded,  entire 
surface  roughened  by  papillae  of  enamel^  or  vermicular  raised 
lines ;  root  as  high  as  the  crown  and  nearly  as  wide  above, 
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rapidly  narrowed  downward  where  it  becomes  thinner,  and 
terminates  in  a  sharpish  edge ;  posterior  face  of  root  shorter 
than  anterior,  and  marked  by  strong,  vertical  ridges  and  fur- 
rows. 

In  general  form  the  teeth  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  H,  cornpressus, 
but  are  smaller  and  less  flattened.  The  character  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  known  species  of  the  genus  is  the  rugosity  of  the  crown 
surface. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Collinsville,  Illinois. 

Helodus  compressus,  N.  and  W. 

Fl.  iii,  fig.  15,  15a. 

Tooth  small,  much  compressed  or  flattened ;  crown  yoke- 
shaped,  smooth,  coarsely  punctate,  bearing  a  flattened,  smooth, 
sub-central,  medial  cone,  arched  upward  at  base;  root  less  in 
hight  than  crown,  bevelled  to  an  edge  below,  and  marked  on 
either  surface  with  vermicular  lines. 

In  outline  this  species  resembles  H.  consoliffatusy  N.  andW.  (vol.  ii,  p.  87,P1. 
vi,  fig.  2)  but  is  much  smaller  and  more  flattened. 

Formation  and  locality:  Burlington  limestone;  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Genus  LOPHODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  various  forms,  many  transversely  elongated ;  the 
crown  raised  into  several  summits,  and  traversed  in  its  longest 
diameter  by  a  sharp  crest ;  root  vertical,  flattened.  In  others 
the  medial  cone  is  greatly  developed,  the  lateral  ones  obsolete 
or  represented  by  buttress-like  wings  that  are  given  oflf  on  one 
side  of  the  tooth.  The  medial  cone  is  laterally  compressed, 
and  bears  a  sharp  crest  along  its  antero-posterior  medial  line. 

The  mo.st  elongated  of  these  teeth,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be  included 
in  the  genus  Orodus^  being  formed  altogether  on  the  same  plan  ;  but  those 
bearing  the  high,  ancipital,  medial  cone  are  very  different  from  any  found  in 
the  dental  series  of  Orodus,  and  approach  the  form  of  the  ancipital  teeth  of 
some  of  the  mesozoio  reptiles. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  of  the  fish  that  bore  these  teeth  with  Oro- 
dus^  but  the  diflferences  which  have  been  indicated  seems  to  us  of  generic  value. 

Orodus  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  found  in  strata  more  recent 
than  the  Lower  Oarb.  limestone,  and  we  may  regard  Lophodus  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  genus  in  the  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


Lophodus  variabius,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iv,  figs.  4,  4fl,  4*,  6,  6a,  11,  11a,  116. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  of  three  or  more  forms ;  largest  and 
central?  teeth  (fig.  11)  having  a  Y  shaped  base,  on  the  angle  of 
which  is  set  an  ovoid  or  conical,  laterally  compressed  crown 
which  bears  on  the  medial  line  a  sharp,  serrated  crest,  passing 
from  the  base  on  the  anterior  face  over  the  crown  to  the  base 
on  the  posterior  face.  On  the  anterior  side  the  crown  is  con- 
stricted at  its  juncture  with  the  base.  On  the  posterior  face 
it  is  supported  by  acute  crested  buttress-like  wings,  which  run 
down  to  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  base.  The  base  is 
vertically  flattened  under  the  wings  of  the  crown,  thicker  and 
conical  before,  somewhat  pitted  and  roughened.  Other  teeth 
of  the  series  are  transversely  elongated  laterally,  somewhat 
arched  backward  at  the  extremities.  The  crown  has  a  gen- 
eral conical  outline  with  a  pectinated  crest  along  the  most  ele- 
vated line.  Transverse  crests  cross  the  central  summit  and 
two  lateral  eminences  from  front  to  rear.  On  the  posterior 
face  the  central  and  lateral  eminences  form  strong  ridges 
which  give  the  tooth  a  peculiar  yoke-like  plan. 

The  third  form  of  tooth  (fig.  5)  is  still  more  elongated  laterally,  having  the 
form  of  some  species  of  Orodus.  The  crown  is  marked  bj  a  central  or  sub- 
central  prominence^  on  either  side  of  which  are  several  minor  summits  which 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  projecting  rings  arching  over  the  crown  from 
front  to  rear.  The  root  is  vertical,  flattened,  pitted  or  vermicularly  marked, 
and  bevelled  on  the  lower  edge.  Like  the  others,  these  teeth  are  ornamented 
by  pectinated  ridges  along  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  and  transversely  on 
the  more  prominent  points. 

The  enamelled  surface  of  the  crown  in  all  these  teeth  is  highly  polished,  and 
—46 
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must  have  been  very  hard.     Though  obsourelj  granular  throughout,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  anywhere  punctate. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures;  La  Salle,  111. 


Genus  PELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  small  and  low,  round,  oval  or  elliptical  in  outline, 
arched  above  in  both  directions,  concave  or  flattened  below ; 
crown  surface  most  strongly  arched  from  front  to  rear,  highest 
near  the  anterior  margin,  more  or  less  evenly  punctate  through- 
out; under  surface  bony  and  rough;  margins  thin  and  irregu- 
lar where  the  teeth  are  separated,  thickened  and  even  along 
the  lines  of  contact  when  closely  set. 

These  teeth  indicate  a  dentition  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of 
P&ammodus  and  Cochliodvs;  less  fiat,  smooth  and  pavement-like  than  the  for- 
mer ;  less  convoluted  than  the  latter ;  though,  doubtless,  performing  the  same 
duty — crushing  the  shells  of  moUusks — for  which  the  teeth  of  so  many  of  the 
Cestracionts  were  employed.  They  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  teeth  of 
the  genera  which  have  been  cited,  Sandalodus^  Deltodus,  etc.,  and  apparently 
belonged  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  great  group  of  Selachians  which  in- 
habited the  Palaeozoic  sea.  The  type  species,  JP.  ungut/ormis,  is  found  in  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  forms  a  distinct  and  interesti  ng  ele- 
ment in  the  small  Cestraciont  fauna  of  that  epoch  ;  the  few  and  feeble  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shoals  of  sea  monsters  which  lived  in  the  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately preceded. 

Among  the  fish  teeth  from  the  Lower  Carb.  strata  contained  in  the  collection 
there  are  some  which  so  much  resemble  these  in  general  character,  that  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  same  generic  group  under  the  name  of  P.  puMnultU' 
They  are  longer,  thicker,  more  elongated  laterally,  asd  mueh  more  coarsely  punc- 
tate. 

In  P.  unguifcrmiSf  the  broader,  anterior  end  bears  marks  of  attrition,  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  so  placed  on  the  jaw  that  the  anterior  margin  was 
most  elevated  and  took  all  the  wear  to  which  the  tooth  was  subjected.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  resembling  some  of  the  Petalodont  teeth  in  gen- 
eral form,  they  were  placed  on  the  jaw  in  reversed  position  from  them,  as 
though  the  teeth  of  Antliodus  were  turned  with  the  concavity  down.  The  dis- 
tinction of  crown  and  root,  and  the  imbricated  enameled  folds  visible  in  all  the 
Petalodonts  are  in  Peltodus  entirely  wanting. 
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Peltodus  unguiformis,  N.  and  W. 

PL  ii,  fig.  7,  la. 

Teeth  small,  ovoid  in  outline,  thin,  convex  above,  concave 
below  ;  antero-posterior  diameter  of  largest  individuals  half 
inch ;  lateral  diameter  quarter  inch ;  anterior  margin  broadly 
rounded,  posterior  portion  narrowed  to  the  abruptly  rounded 
or  truncated  ed^e ;  crown  surface  obscurely  punctate  over 
the  middle  and  posterior  parts,  distinctly  so  on  anterior  slope 
which  formed  the  triturating  surface. 

There  are  several  of  these  little  teeth  in  the  coUeetion,  all  from  the  upper 
Coal  Measures,  and  all  alike  in  the  generalities  of  form  and  structure,  though 
varying  considerably  in  size.  They  are  quite  thin  and  are  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  of  all  the  great  series  of  crushing  teeth  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois.  In  general  aspect  they  are  not  un- 
like a  small,  much-curved  nail  of  the  human  hand ;  a  resemblance  which  has 
suggested  the  name  given  to  the  species. 

Fifrmatton  and  locality :  Upper  Goal  Measures ;  La  Salle,  III. 

Genus  CYMATODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size,  oblong  or  elliptical  in  out- 
line^,  thin,  forming  a  flat  or  arched  plate  of  which  the  crown 
surface  is  transversely  undulated  and  uniformly  punctate; 
under  surface  flat  and  smooth,  at  the  posterior  end  bearing  a 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  oblique  root. 

This  genus  is  created  to  receive  a  quite  perfect  and  peculiar  tooth  from  the 
Coal  Measures,  of  which  a  more  detailed  description^  is  given  below.  This 
tooth  has  much  in  common  with  DeUodus  and  PiBcilodus^  and  was  doubtless  used 
for  precisely  the  same  purposes  in  the  same  manner.  It  has,  however,  no  defin- 
ite deltoid  form,  and  no  ridges  or  furrows  which  follow  the  line  of  curvature, 
as  in  DeltodtM^  nor  yet  the  banded  structure  of  crown  surface  which  is  the  most 
prominent  character  of  Poseilodus ;  and  more  than  in  all  things  else  it  differs 
from  the  teeth  of  the  genera  cited,  by  its  long,  narrow,  back-reaching  root. 

No  teeth  bearing  any  close  resemblance  to  this  have  been  found  in  the 
Lower  Garb,  limestone,  and  it  probably  represents  a  genus  of  Plagiostomous 
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fiflfaes  which  inhabited  ezclosively  the  Coal  Measure  seas.  It  would  seem  thai 
in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi*  during  the  Coal  Measure  epoch,  marine 
conditions  prevailed  only  locally  and  for  a  limited  period  ;  circumstances  ap- 
parently not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  any  considerable  number  of  large 
cartilaginous  fishes ',  for  we  here  find  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  rich  and 
diversified  ichthyic  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period. 


Cymatodus  oblongus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  IT,  fig.  7,  7a. 

Tebth  of  medium  or  small  size  (one  inch  long  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide),  oblong  or  spatulate  in  outline,  thin, 
flattened  and  somewhat  arched ;  crown  surface  undulated  by 
relatively  large,  transverse  waves,  in  all  parts  and  nearly 
equally  dotted  by  the  round  or  vermicular  sections  of  the  ob- 
lique calcigerous  tubes ;  under  surface  parallel  to  the  crown 
face,  smooth  throughout  the  broader  portion  of  the  tooth,  near 
the  narrow  end  rising  into  a  long,  narrow,  strap-shaped, 
curved  root. 

The  generalities  of  the  form  and  structure  of  this  tooth  are  given  in  the 
generic  description  which  is  baaed  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  undulated  species  of  DcUodus^  but  the  transverse  waves 
of  the  crown  surface  are  more  acute-crested,  are  not  curved  as  in  those  spe- 
cies, and  no  species  of  DtUodut  has  the  root  which  forms  so  conspicuous  t  fea- 
ture in  this  tooth. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Upper  Coal  Measures ;  LaSalle,  Illinois. 


Gekus  COCHLIODUS,  Ag. 
CocHLioDUS  cosTATUS,  N.  and  W. 

PL  ill,  fig.  10,  12, 12a. 

Teeth  relatively  small,  very  convolute,  crown  surface  bear- 
ing strongly  marked  ridges  in  the  line  of  enrollment ;  enam- 
elled surface  uniformly  punctate  throughout,  sometimes  with 
obscure  transverse  lines  of  growth ;  anterior  convolute  tooth 
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very  small,  form  unknown,  second  tooth  spirally  enrolled, 
narrow,  obliquely  triangular  in  outline,  posterior  margin  round- 
ed, lateral  margins  sulcated  for  co-adaptation,  crown  bearing 
a  single  central  revolving  ridge ;  third  tooth  much  broader, 
also  strongly  revolute,  bearing  a  distinct  ridge  on  its  anterior 
border  and  another  much  stronger  on  the  median  line ;  a  deep 
and  smooth  sulcus  separates  the  ridges. 

These  teeth  form  a  typical  species  of  Cochliodus  corresponding  accurately  in 
position,  relations,  and  general  form  with  those  of  C,  contortus,  Ag.,  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded. 

Deltodm  had  apparently  a  similar  series  of  teeth  on  the  mandibles,  but  they 
were  less  convolute.  There  are,  however,  connecting  links  between  these  gen- 
era which  render  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 

In  our  description  of  Cochliodus  nobilis  (vol  ii,  p.  89)  we  noticed  the  discov- 
ery of  a  mass  of  teeth,  evidently  the  dentition  of  one  individual,  which  includes 
forms  that  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  Cochliodus,  Helodus,  and  Strehlo- 
dus.  We  then  suggested  that  the  teeth  having  the  Helodus  form  were  placed 
in  the  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  corresponding  to  the  middle 
series  of  conical  teeth  in  Cestracion, 

Prof.  Owen  has  recently  figured  mandibles  of  Cochliodus  and  other  Cestraci- 
ontsin  which  no  space  is  left  between  the  convolute  teeth  for  any  such  group  as 
those  of  Cestracion  referred  to.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  denti- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw  of  these  fossil  Cestracion rs  has  never  been  seen  in  place, 
and  the  mandibles  of  Cochliodus  have  never  been  found  absolutely  terminated 
anteriorly.  In  Cestracion  they  approach  each  other  so  closely  posterior  to  the 
group  of  conical  teeth,  that  if  the  extremity  were  removed  by  decay  or  vio- 
lence, the  jaw  would  seem  to  be  normally  terminated  without  any  cuspidate 
teeth. 

Hence,  we  may  say  that  the  presence  of  conical  teeth  in  the  dentition  of  any 
of  the  fossil  conchivorous  sharks  is  not  yet  disproved.* 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


♦The  figure  given  as  that  of  the  head  of  '*  Cestracion,  Pbilipi "  in  Owen*8  Palajontology,  2d 
edition,  p.  126,  is  really  a  representation  of  the  head  of  JfifliobcUet  Aguila  turned  wrong  side  up. 
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GENUS  PCECILODUS,  Ag. 

PcECiLODus  CONVOLUTUS,  N.  and  W. 

PL  il,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  Bmall  and  thin,  spirally  enrolled,  arched  transversely 
by  a  strong,  obtuse  ridge,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  in 
the  line  of  spiral  curvature.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  is  a 
shallow  furrow,  which,  on  one  side,  is  bordered  by  the  raised 
margin  of  the  tooth ;  entire  triturating  surface  marked  by  nu- 
merous nearly  equi-distant  ridges  or  folds,  obliquely  transverse 
to  the  line  of  enrollment.  These  rugad  are  obtuse  and,  like 
the  inter-spaces,  coarsely  punctate. 

The  analogae  of  this  species  is  P.  angustuSy  Ag.,  found  in  the  Carb.  limestone 
of  Armagh,  Ireland.  That  species  is,  however,  generally  smaller  and  narrower ; 
the  plications  of  the  enameled  surface  do  not  cross  the  medial  ridge — affecting 
only  the  sulci — and  they  form  a  ruffled  margin  to  it  on  either  side.  In  our 
species  they  affect  equally  the  ridge  and  the  lateral  furrows. 

From  the  other  species  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois  (P.  ru- 
gosiu  and  P.  ornatuSf)  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  sise,  more  convolute 
form  and  smoother  surfac^e. 

Formation  and  locality:  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

GENUS  DELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 
Deltodus  fasciatus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iii,  fig.  17. 

Tbeth  large  and  strong,  sub-spatulate  in  outline,  very 
obliquely  convolute,  without  longitudinal  ridges  or  furrows; 
crown  surface  marked  by  transverse  alternate  bands  of  denser 
and  more  porous  tissue,  which,  on  the  upper  portion,  are  sud- 
denly bent  upward  as  they  approach  one  side;  below  are  im- 
perfectly parallel  with  the  rounded  margin  of  the  broader  end. 
These  bands  give  a  peculiar  waved  appearance  to  all  the  upper 
«arface. 
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This  tooth  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  establishiDg  a  satisfactory  classification 
among  Plagiostomous  fishes  by  a  comparison. of  one  set  of  organs  alone;  for, 
with  the  general  form  and  structure  of  Beltodus,  it  has  the  crown  surface  cov- 
ered with  alternate  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue,  scarcely  different  from 
those  which  have  been  relied  upon  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  genus 
JPacilodtu,  In  Deltodus  undulahis  (vol.  2,  p.  98),  the  crown  surface  is 
waved  on  its  lower  half,  though  there  is  little  difiierence  in  the  porosity  of  the 
ridges  and  furrows,  and  the  triangular,  deltoid  outline  is  distinctly  marked. 
In  D.  ctngidatus  (vol.  2,  p.  99),  the  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue  are 
much  more  strongly  defined,  and  that  tooth  would  perhaps  naturally  fall 
into  Mc'Coy's  genus  Climakodus  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  Climaxodus),  taking  the 
name  of  C.  cingulatus.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  which  of  these  two 
none-too-well  de6ned  generic  groups,  Deltodus  or  PoBctloduSy  this  is  placed, 
but  it  is  of  consequence  that  this  so  strongly  marked  and  conspicuous  fossil  of 
the  Keokuk  limestone  should  be  made  known,  that  it  may  be  used  for  geologi- 
cal purposes. 

Formation  and  locality :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  Littoni,  N,  and  W. 

PL  iv,  fig.  8.  8a. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long  by  one 
inch  wide  at  broader  end,  very  thick  and  strong,  triangular  in 
outline,  strongly  convolute,  narrow  end  terminating  in  an  acute 
angle,  opposite  and  broader  end  regularly  arched;  crown  sur- 
face mainly  occupied  by  a  very  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which 
follows  the  line  of  curvature  along  one  of  the  margins.  This 
ridge  is  bordered  by  a  broad,  shallow  furrow  which  reaches  to 
the  oblique  lateral  border,  and  which  is  slightly  raised ;  entire 
enamelled  surface  coarsely  granulo-punctate,  but  otherwise 
smooth. 

In  form  and  size  this  tooth  approaches  that  of  D.  stellatusy  N.  and  W.  (vol.  2, 
p.  97),  but  is  more  convolute  in  form,  thicker,  the  crown  surface  smoother,  the 
ridge  less  angular,  the  punctation  simpler.  There  is  no  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Dedicated  to  Prof.  A.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FormcUion  and  locality:  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone ;  Boone  county,  Mo. 
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Deltodus  Augustus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  7. 

Tooth  narrowly  triangular  in  outline,  about  one  inch  in  ex- 
treme length  by  one-quarter  inch  in  breadth  at  widest  part; 
under  surface  nearly  flat ;  upper  face  coarsely  punctate  and 
raised  by  a  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which  borders  the  longer 
margin,  running  from  the  narrower  nearly  to  the  broader  end, 
where  it  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  edge.  Parallel  with  the 
margin  of  the  tooth,  opposite  the  ridge,  is  a  broad,  shallow 
furrow,  which  runs  from  the  narrower  to  the  broader  end. 

This  tooth  u  mach  smaller  and  relatively  narrower  than  any  other  species  of 
the  genus  hitherto  described.  In  its  general  aspect  it  is  most  like  Z>.  rhomboi* 
deusy  N.  and  W.  (Geol.  Survey  Illinois,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  ix,  fig.  8),  but  is  very 
much  narrower  and  has  bnt  a  single  ridge,  while  D.  rhomboideus  may  be  said 
to  have  three  ridges  crossing  the  crown  longitudinally. 

Formation  and  locality :  Chester  group  ]  Chester,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  alatus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  il,  fig.  6. 

Tektii  of  medium  or  large  size,  thick  and  massive,  broadly 
triangular  in  outline,  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  crown 
mainly  composed  of  one  high  and  broad  arched  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  acute  angle  to  the  opposite  side,  bordered  on  the 
shorter  side  of  the  triangle  by  a  relatively  broad,  low  margin 
or  wing ;  bony  base  of  the  tooth  prolonged,  in  a  wing-like  ex- 
pansion from  the  broad,  rounded  extremity  of  the  crown  ridge; 
enamel  surface  all  coarsely  granulo-punctate. 

This  speoios  has  much  in  common  with  D.  si>atulatus  (vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  14, 
fl}^.  7),  but  tho  wing-like  expansions  of  the  crown  and  base,  referred  to  in  the 
dosoription  given,  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  specimens  yet  found  of  that 
•pooios,  which  also  comes  from  a  different  horiion,  the  Burlington  limestone, 
whore  nearly  all  tho  spocios  are  distinct  from  those  accompanying  the  fossil 
under  oontidoration.    A  boaohworn  tooth,  from  which  the  margin  had  been 
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removed,  leaving  only  ifao  spatalato  ridge  of  the  crown,  would  hardly  be  sepa- 
rable froui  those  of  D,  spaUiiatus^  but  as  we  have  teeth  of  both  in  nearly  per- 
fect condition,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  representatives  of  allied  but 
really  distinct  species. 

Farmalum  and  locality :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Genus  SANDALODUS,  N.  and  W, 
Sandalodus  gbassus,  N.  imd  W, 

PI.  iv,  fig.  8,  3a. 

Teeth  clavate  in  form,  very  thick  and  strong,  two  inches 
long,  five-eighths  inch  broad  where  widest,  three-eighths  inch 
thick  ;  one  margin  nearly  straight,  the  other  forming  a  broad 
arch ;  crown  surface  irregularly  spatulate  in  outline,  strongly 
arched  in  the  line  of  the  shorter  diameter,  toward  the  narrow 
end  showing  a  broad  but  well  marked  longitudinal  furrow ; 
enamel  coating  uniformly,  rather  finely  punctate. 

The  tooth,  of  which  figures  are  now  given,  though  from  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  is  remarkably  like  those  of  S.  carbonarius^  described  in  vol.  2, 
p.  104,  though  by  its  greater  relative  thickness,  more  arched  section,  etc.,  spe- 
cifically distinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  of  these  two  species  present 
some  common  characters — in  their  one  straight  and  one  arched  margins,  their 
broadly  rounded  anterior  end — not  possessed  by  the  typical  species  of  Sanda- 
lodus, so  that  when  a  larger  number  of  specimens  shall  be  obtained  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  generic  groups.  For  the  present, 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  marked  similarity  which  they  allezhibitin  their 
surface  markings,  general  spatulate  form,  longitudinally  plane,  laterally  concave 
base,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  group  them  together. 

We  owe  this  specimen  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis. 

FormcUion  and  locality :  8t.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  PETRODUS  ?    McCoy, 
Petrodus  (?)  PUSTULOSus,  N,  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  Bg.  5,  6a;  pi.  iii,  fig.  6. 

Dermal  tubercles  (?)  of  large  size,  very  thick  and  massive, 
ovoid  or  sub-triangular  in  outline,  flattened  below,  arched  or 

—47 
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conical  above ;  under  surface  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  rough ; 
upper  surface  smooth,  at  summit  somewhat  ridged  with  short 
rows  of  enamelled  tubercles  j  microscopic  structure  showing  a 
congeries  of  irregular,  vertical,  prismatic  columns. 

Of  these  specimens  tke  larger  oae,  represented  by  fig.  5, 5a,  plate  ii,  is  evi- 
dently much  worn  on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  so  massiye  and  strong  that  it 
seems  something  of  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  consider  it  a  dermal  tvber- 
cle.  It  has,  howeyer,  a  strong  generic  resemblanee  to  the  specimens  of  Peiro- 
dus  occidentalism  figured  in  Tol.  2,  pi.  iv,  especially  to  that  represented  in  fig. 
16,  and  is  also  so  closely  allied  to  the  smaller  specimen  now  figured  (pi.  iii,fig. 
6),  that  there  seem  to  be  no  good  grounds  for  separating  them. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  description  of  P.  occtdeutalis  (1.  e.),  there  are 
apparently  good  reasons  for  eonsideriug  that  to  be  the  dermal  tubercle  of  some 
Plagistomous  fish,  and  the  reasons  given  for  that  oonclusioD  are  to  a  certain 
degree  applicable  to  the  specimen  before  us.  The  microscopic  structure  is 
certainly  difierent  from  that  of  any  of  the  teeth  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.  The  mass  of  this  fossil  is  composed  of  contiguous,  prismatic  eolomns, 
which  run  through  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface;  in  the  larger  speci- 
mens apparently  solid  and  homogeneous  in  structure,  while  in  the  smaller  they 
form  polygonal  tubes  which  give  a  reticulated  marking  to  the  upper  surface. 
These  prisms  may  be  considered  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  calcigerous  tubes 
which  by  their  ends  mark  the  enamelled  surface  of  most  of  the  placoid  teeth 
that  have  been  described,  but  in  all  the  species  of  PstxmmoduSj  DeltodtUy  etc.^ 
these  tubes  are  distinctly  separated  at  their  superior  extremities,  while  they 
inosculate  below.  The  difference  which  the  two  forms  of  structure  exhibit  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  compare  the  calcicrerous  tubes  of  J^mmoduSy  Cock- 
Uodus^  etc.,  with  Sipringoporay  while  the  tubes  or  prisms  of  the  specimens  be. 
fore  us  may  be  compared  to  Favosites, 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  ASTEROPTYCHroS,  Ag. 

ASTEROPTYCHIUS  TRIANGULARIS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  a,  fig.  4. 

Spine  short,  robust,  with  a  nearly  equal-sided,  triangular 
section,  the  sides  concave ;  anterior  keel  strong,  sharp,  and 
smooth ;  lateral  surfaces  marked  with  5-6  nearly  equal,  smooth, 
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flattened,  enamelled  carinae,  separated  by  sulci  which  are  lon- 
gitudinally striated.  These  sulci  are  very  unequal  in  width, 
the  anterior  one  being  much  the  broadest,  occupying  nearly 
half  the  lateral  surface,  and  set  with  enamelled  tubercles, 
forming  a  single  row  above,  below  irregularly  scattered.  The 
posterior  denticles  are  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  only  speci- 
men obtained. 

This  species  b  clearly  generically  ideDtical  with  those  described  by  Agassis 
and  McCoy  (British  Palffioe.  fossils,  pp.  615,  616,  pi.  3k,  figs.  22,  23,  24),  aod 
forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the  genera  common  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  From  the  two  species  to  which  referenoe  has 
been  made,  this  is,  however,  distinguishable.  From  A.  omahts,  Ag.,  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  by  its  single  longitudinal  band  of  tubercles,  and  its  larger  number  of 
lateral  carinso.  From  A.  temiornatusy  McCoy,  it  differs  in  its  triangular  sec- 
tion being  much  less  compressed  laterally,  and  in  the  greater  inequality  in  the 
breadth  of  the  sulci. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  LISTRACANTHUS,  N.  and  W. 

Spines  small,  gently  arched,  flattened,  thin;  sides  marked 
by  numerous  sharp  longitudinal  carinsd,  edges  set  with  many 
divergent  slender  acute  teeth,  those  on  the  convex  margin 
most  numerous  and  largest;  base  abruptly  expanded,  and 
obliquely  truncated. 

These  spines  are  considerably  unlike  any  hitherto  described.  They  are 
marked  on  the  sides  somewhat  like  Leptacanthus,  but  are  flatter,  shorter,  and 
more  rapidly  narrowed  above,  while  the  bristling,  divergent  teeth  of  both  mar- 
gins serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  base  is  difierent  from  that  of 
most  defensive  spines,  as  it  is  abruptly  truncated  and  expanded  :  showing  that 
it  was  set  on  the  surface  and  did  not  penetrate  the  integuments. 

In  this. respect  these  spines  resemble  those  of  Climatius^  as  well  as  those  of 
some  recent  scaled  fishes  (Gasterosteous,  etc.),  and  may  be  considered  modified 
scales  or  cranial  scutes.  They  were  probably  attached  by  their  broad  bases  to 
the  body  or  head,  serving  perhaps  both  for  ornament  and  defense. 
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LiSTRAGAKTHUS  HTSTRIX,  N.  aod  W. 

PL  ii,  fig.  t,  S«. 

Spines  small,  delicate,  thin,  flattened,  broad  below,  nqfiidly 
narrowed  above,  gently  arched  in  outline,  both  edges  set  with 
sharp,  spiny  teeth  directed  upward ;  the  sides  marked  with 
fine  longitudinal  ridges,  which  successively  terminate  above 
in  the  margin. 


Two  Bpeoimens  of  this  dirtinctly  new  fixrm  aie  befim  vs,  of  whiek  ooe  is 
ihree  inches,  the  other,  one  inek  in  length.  In  the  laiger  spaciBen,  the  mar- 
ginal teeth  are  yeij  nomeroos,  of  unequal  aiae — thoae  of  the  eoneaTo  margin 
heing  much  the  larger.  In  the  amaller  apeeinMn  they  are  fever,  relatiTely 
larger,  and  about  eqnal  on  hoth  margins.  The  base  is  the  same  in  eadi,  ob- 
liquely truncated,  and  expanded  like  a  trumpet  mouth,  indieatang  that  it  was 
set  on  the  surface  of  body  or  head,  and  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  inft^u- 
ments. 

Formation  and  locaJUiy:  Coil  Measures;  Vermilion  eounty,  Dl. 


Genus  CTENACANTHUS,  Ag. 
Ctekacanthus  Mati,  N.  and  W. 

PL  ii,  fig.  2,  2a. 

Spine  of  medium  size,  six  to  eight  inches  long  by  one  and 
a-quarter  broad  at  base,  much  compressed,  gently  arched  back- 
ward; summit  sub-acute,  smooth;  anterior  and  convex  mar- 
gin sub-acute  and  marked  by  relatively  large  and  remote  an- 
nular tubercles;  posterior  margin  furrowed  longitudinally  and 
striated  transversely,  the  salient  edges  set  above  with  remote 
and  small  denticles ;  sides  flattened,  and  ornamented  by  ten 
or  more  strong  longitudinal  costas  bearing  flattened  annular 
tubercles. 

This  is  ft  typical  species  of  the  genus,  and  perhaps  the  most  beantifal  yet 
discovered.  Its  ontlines  are  r^;nlar  and  el^ant;  the  ornamentations  very 
elaborate  and  distinct.    It  may  be  readily  distingnished  from  all  other  known 
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Bpeoies  by  its  great  relative  breadth,  its  flattened,  oompresaed  sides,  and  strong, 
crowded  ornamentation.  The  number  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  is  not  the  same 
on  the  two  sides,  and  they  increase  toward  the  base,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
by  their  bifurcation.  They  coyer  the  entire  surface  of  the  exposed  portion, 
except  just  at  the  summit,  which  is  smooth,  and  evidently  worn  by  use. 

FomuUion  and  locality :  Lower  Carb.  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa 


Genus  PHYSONEMUS,  Ag. 
Phtsonemus  gigas,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  1. 

Spine  large,  massive  and  strong,  one  foot  or  more  in  length, 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base ;  strongly  curved,  with  the  summit  turned  to- 
ward the  front ;  base  expanded,  flattened,  and  somewhat  bi- 
lobed;  posterior  (convex)  margin  slightly  flattened,  and  ob- 
scurely furrowed  longitudinally;  anterior  (concave)  margin 
sub-acute,  beveled,  the  flattened  faces  which  include  the  angle 
covered  with  a  fine  reticulated  ornamentation,  and  bearing 
each  a  single  row  of  remote,  large  obliquely-stellate,  enamelled 
tubercles,  which  alternate  with  those  of  the  other  side. 

Only  the  basal  portion  of  one  of  these  spines  has,  at  yet,  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. This  is,  however,  8u£Bcient  to  prove  it  quite  different  from  any 
other  hitherto  described  from  an  American  locality.  Its  rarity,  great  size,  pe- 
culiar markings  and  reversed  curve,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  specimen  of  unu- 
sual interest,  but  it  has  a  still  higher  value  in  its  close  generic  identity  and 
specific  affinity  with  a  spine  obtained  by  Prof.  McCoy  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  described  by  him  [Brit,  Paleoz.  Fossils^  ;>. 
638,  PI.  3  I,Ji{f.  29)  under  the  natno  of  Phj^sonemus  arcuafus. 

The  resemblance  between  the  spine  described  and  figured  by  McCoy,  and 
that  before  us,  is  so  strong  that  wo  have  had  some  hesitation  in  deciding  them 
to  be  distinct.  Our  spine  is,  however,  many  times  larger  than  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Armagh  limestone,  and  the  large  stellate  tubercles  of  the  anterior 
margin  are  very  obliquely  conical,  the  summit  being  turned  toward  the  base  of 
the  spine,  so  that  if  a  little  prolonged  they  would  form  hooks.  In  Ph.  arcuatus 
they  are  represented  as  being  symmetrical.     No  generic  or  specific  description 
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was  eTer  giyen  by  AgaMii  of  the  spine  whioh  he  named  Ph.  mbieresj  bo  thai  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  shoald  be  considered  generically  identical  with  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  spine  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  with  McOoy's  Ph.  arcuatua,  and  as  he  has  framed  a  generic 
description  on  that,  our  species  may  be  almost  considered  a  type.  The  great 
sise  of  our  specimen,  however,  requires  a  qualification  of  so  much  of  McCoy's 
description  as  refers  to  the  size  ("  Fin  spine  of  small  or  moderate  sice  "). 

FormcUion  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  111. 


Note  on  the  Grenus  Rinodua^  N.  and  W. 

When  the  descriptions  of  the  fish  remains  described  in  Vol.  II,  were  writ- 
ten, we  had  not  access  to  all  of  Pander's  Monographs  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of 
Bu8sia«  Since  then  we  have  obtained  them,  and  find  in  his  paper  {Vher  die 
Ctenodiptmnen  des  Devonischens  Syitenu^  pp«  48-51,  PI.  viii  and  ix,)  descrip- 
tions and  copious  illustrations  of  a  group  of  fish  teeth  from  the  Devonian  rooks 
of  Russia,  which  include  two  species  unmistakably  generieally  identical  with 
that  peculiar  one  described  by  us  (Vol  II,  p.  106,  PI.  x,  figs.  10,  10a,  10b),  un- 
der the  name  of  Rinodus  calceolus.  These  are  grouped  by  Pander  in  the  genus 
Ptyctodus^  forming  his  two  species,  PL  obliquas  and  Pt.  andnnaius.  Both  these 
species  are  ornamented  on  the  sides,  where  ours  is  plain,  and  hence  are  appar- 
ently specifieally  distinct ;  but,  in  the  generality  of  form  and  strueture,  the  re- 
aemblanee  is  so  close  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to  inolude  them  all  in  one  genua. 
Our  species,  Rinodu$  calceohu^  must  therefore,  take  the  name  of  Ptyctodus 
calceolus. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  teeth  of  this  kind  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Europe  than  in  Russia,  and  there  only  in  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fact  of  peculiar  geological  interest  that  a  very  closely  allied  species 
should  reappear  in  far  distant  America,  in  the  same  geological  horison. 
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FOSSIL    PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS- 

The  generic  classification  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants,  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  second  volnme  of  this  Report. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  modify,  by  subdivision,  a  number  of 
our  genera,  especially  for  some  species  of  ferns,  of  which  we  have  recently 
obtained  fruiting  specimens,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  relation  to  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  the  present  time.  But  as  this  Report  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  first, 
a  change  of  classification  would  have  rendered  it  more  obscure  to  the  student, 
and  would  have  required  a  long  discussion  on  the  value  of  some  of  these  new 
genera,  without  any  advantage  to  science.  For  the  fructifications  of  the  fossil 
ferns  are  scarcely,  if  over  seen,  except  obscurely,  through  the  substance  of  the 
leaflets  under  which  they  are  attached,  and  even  when  the  position  of  the  sort 
or  groups  of  fructifications  relatively  to  the  veins  and  veinlets,  or  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leaflets  can  be  ascertained,  their  true  form,  and  especially  the  mode 
of  attachment  and  of  dehiscence  of  their  indusium  cannot  be  recognized.  The 
natural  affinity  of  these  fruiting  fossil  fragments  is,  therefore,  always  more  or 
less  uncertain,  and  a  mere  change  of  name,  without  sufficient  authority,  tends  to 
obscure,  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  classification.  I  have,  therefore,  merely 
appended  some  remarks  to  all  the  species,  which,  by  their  known  organized 
parts,  may  differ  in  some  way  from  the  characters  of  the  genera  to  which  they 
are  united.  I  have  also,  in  this  paper,  omitted  to  repeat  descriptions  of  genera 
and  of  species  already  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Report,  but  have 
added  to  the  names  such  remarks  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
more  complete  specimens.  In  botanical  palaeontology,  we  have  to  deal  merely 
with  fragments,  and  none  of  these  separate  fragments  are  sufficient,  in  them- 
selves, to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole  plant  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  discovery  of  each  part  of  a  fossil  plant  adds,  therefore,  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a  species,  ancl  the  record  and  description  of  any  of  the  separ- 
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ate  members,  are  oft'en  of  more  value  to  botanical  Bcience,  than  the  deecriptioo 
of  80-calIed  new  species,  established  on  some  remains  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  of 
unknown  relation. 

The  number  and  diyersity  of  the  plants  published  in  this  Tolnme,  tend  to 
indicate  the  richness  of  the  fossil  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures,  and  at  the  same 
time,  show  an  increasing  activity  in  research. 

The  publication  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Illinois,  has  excited  a  remarkable  interest  for  botanical  palaeontology. 
Not  only  private  gentlemen  have  given  their  time  to  the  collection  of  sped- 
mens,  but  local  societies  have  been  farmed  for  encouraging  research,  and 
founding  cabinets  of  fossil  plants.  We  can  therefore  hope  soon  to  see  our  fos- 
sil flora  in  America  as  thoroughly  studied  and  as  well  known  as  that  of  Europe, 
where  this  field  of  science  has  been  ardently  worked  for  more  than  a  century. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  survey  is  especially  indebted  for  the  communica- 
tion of  valuable  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris,  who.  after  the  loes  of  his  valuable  cabinet  by  fire, 
has  begun  again  his  researches  with  renewed  zeal  and  great  success  ^  and  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  of  the  same  place,  who  has  most  liberally  presented  the  State 
Cabinet  and  myself  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  rare  and  new  species. 
Messrs.  M.  Prendel  and  John  Collins,  also  of  Morris;  Mr.  M.  S.  Ball,  for- 
merly of  Wilmington,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Tijou,  of  Duquoin,  have  also  furnished 
valuable  contributions  to  this  Report.  As,  moreover,  the  assistants  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  were  instructed  by  the  Stiite  Geologist  carefully  to  look  for 
and  preserve  specimens  in  their  explorations,  and  as  the  Pirector  of  the  Sur- 
vey and  myself  worked  hard  in  collecting  specimens  as  oflen  as  opportunity 
permitted,  the  amount  of  materials  which  have  been  examined  for  this  report, 
and  which  now  mostly  belong  to  the  State  Cabinet  in  Springfield,  arc  exten- 
sive and  of  great  value. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  NEW    SPECIES,    AND    AN    ENUMERATION, 
WITH  REMARKS,  ON  SPECIES  ALREADY  KNOWN. 


FUCOIDES,  OR  MARINE  PLANTS 


Genus  CHONDRITES.     Sternb.,  Vers.  2,  p.  25. 

Frond  cartilaginous ;  stem  filiform^  dichotomous ;  branches 
cylindrical. 

Chondrites  Colletti,  Sp.  nov. 

Frond  large,  dividing  fan-like  into  numerous  crowded 
branches,  dichotomous,  either  diverging  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  axis  or  arched  on  one  side ;  ultimate  divisions  simple, 
linear,  cylindrical,  with  irregular  borders. 

This  species  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  knowD.  I  have  but  recently  receiyed 
from  Mr.  John  CoUett,  Eugene,  Ind.,  some  specimens  of  a  black,  fossiiiferous 
limestone,  whose  surface  is  marked  with  the  remainB4)f  these  plants,  true  Fa- 
coides.  The  species  distantly  resembles,  by  the  carving  of  its  branches,  Fu- 
coides  Cauda  galli^  Van.  But  it  is  evidently  a  compound  of  separate  branches, 
dichotomous  from  near  the  base  of  the  frond  (the  base  is  broken  from  the  spe- 
cimen), the  branches  in  dividing  and  ascending,  forming  fan-like  or  flabellate 
fronds.  The  branches,  which  are  ultimately  simple,  leave  upon  the  stone  a 
half  cylindrical  impression,  and  are  distinct  irom  each  other.  The  locality  is 
indicated  as  Towle's  mill,  five  miles  east  of  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  the  geological  posi- 
tion about  the  level  of  coal  No.  1  of  the  111.  section.    If  it  is  so,  this  black 
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fossiliferoas  limestone,  whose  eharactcra  tre  so  maeli  like  those  of  the  Pen«ft. 
black  limestone  seen  tt  the  top  of  the  millstone  frrit  with  Camhrpitet  margir 
natusj  Lesqx.,  Jonr.  Am.  Phil.  See.,  vol.  13,  p.  313,  occupies  the  same  lerel. 
This  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  a  singular  formation,  which,  exceptionallj  in 
the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  contains  Fncoides,  in  both  the  coal  basins  of 
Penna.  and  of  Illinois. 


FRONDS  AND  BRANCHES  OF  FERNS. 


Genus  NEUROPTERIS,  Brgt. 

This  genus,  limited  as  it  is,  vol.  ii,  p.  427  of  this  Report  contains  some  spe- 
cies, whose  leaflets,  more  generally  round,  have  no  distinct  medial  nerve,  and 
which,  from  this  peculiarity  of  form  and  nervation,  are  referable  to  the  genus 
Nephropterisy  Brgt.,  already  a  modification  or  subdivision  of  the  geuns  Cy- 
clopterisy  of  the  same  author.  As  some  of  our  species  are  represented,  even 
on  the  same  specimens,  by  fronds  bearing  both  oblong  leaflets  with  a  well 
marked  medial  nerve,  and  nearly  round  ones  without  it ;  or  by  branches  bear- 
ing round  or  polyform  pinnules  with  a  definite  medial  nerve,  and  oblong  ones 
without  a  trace  of  it,  the  subdivision  of  the  genus  Neuropterit  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  inconvenient,  with  the  materials  now  at  hand.  This  opinion  is  further 
supported  by  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  some  of  our  species. 


Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jonr.  of  Nat  Hist,   1854;  State  Geol.  Rept  of  Penna.,  p.  857,  PI.  iii,  6/,  PI.  it, 
fig.  1  to  16,  excl.  syn. 

The  degree  of  relation  of  this  species  with  Neuropteris  cardata,  Brgt.,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  In  his  admirable  work  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Permian 
(1864-65)  p.  100,  PI.  zi,  fig.  1  and  2,  Prof.  Ooppert  has  published  as  Neurop- 
teris cordata,  Brgt.,  part  of  a  pinna,  bearing  on  one  side  of  its  broad  rachis  a 
series  of  alternate,  oblong,  cordate,  obtuse  leaflets,  one  inch  broad,  four  inches 
long,  marked  with  a  thick  medial  nerve,  and  on  the  other  side  diminutive  leaf- 
lets, very  short  and  enlarged,  resembling,  according  to  the  author's  remarks, 
some  of  those  of  the  polymorphous  Neuropteris  auriculata,  Brgt.  If  the  true 
Neuropteris  cardaia  has  such  leaflets  of  various  forms  alternately  attached  to  a 
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common  rachis,  as  Goppert  describes,  our  Neuroptens  hirmta  is  eertaiDly  not 
identical  with  it.  For  this  very  common  and  polymorphous  species  of  ours, 
whose  frond  is  sometimes  5  feet  long,  and  at  least  tripinnate,  and  generally  bears 
compound  tertiary  alternate  pinnae  or  pinnules  formed  of  a  large  oblong  or 
lanceolate  obtuse  leaflet,  cordiform  at  base,  having  on  each  side,  and  attached 
to  the  base  of  its  slightly  elongated  pedicel,  a  small  round  or  veniform  pinnule, 
which  is  as  different  in  its  form  as  in  its  nervation  from  the  main  middle  leaf- 
let. This  one  has  generally  a  well  marked,  sometimes  thick  medial  nerve, 
from  which  the  yeins  go  out,  anastomosing  and  curving  to  the  borders  ;  while 
the  veins  of  the  small  basilar  leaflets  all  come  out  of  an  enlarged  or  circular 
base,  without  trace  of  a  medial  nerve.  These  leaflets  are,  therefore,  true  Ne- 
phropterisj  while  the  main  pinnule  is  a  Neuropterts.  We  have  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  our  Coal  Measures,  where  this  species  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all,  numerous  specimens  which  all  show  the  same  characters.  The  pinnsB  de- 
crease in  size  to  the  point,  and  the  two  upper  leaflets  under  the  terminal  pin- 
nule are  .simple  or  do  not  bear  at  the  base  the  small  round  pinnules  ;  all  the 
others  are  compound.  This  terminal  pinnule  is  large^  round  oval,  obtuse  and 
entire.  On  the  other  side.  Prof.  F.  A.  Kcemer  has  published  in  the  Paleonto- 
graphia  (1860)  p.  186,  PI.  29,  fig.  4,  a  leaf  which  he  considers  identical  with 
Neuropteris  cordctta,  Brgt.,  though  he  calls  it  Dictyopteris  cordatd.  It  resem- 
bles one  large  leaflet  of  Neuropteris  hirmta  by  its  form,  and  by  the  straight 
pointed  hairs  with  which  its  surface  is  marked.  But  in  the  leaf  figured  by  the 
German  author,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  undulate,  and  in  curving  and  anas- 
tomosing, they  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  reticulation,  like 
that  which  characterizes  the  genus  Dictyopteris,  As  this  peculiar  mode  of 
reticulation  is  not  remarked  in  our  species,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  different 
from  Neuropteris  cordata^  Brgt. 


Neuropteris  fasciculata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  V,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Frond  pinnately  divided,  bearing  alternate  ovate  lanceolate 
pointed  leaflets,  variable  in  size,  irregularly  rounded  or  auri- 
culate  at  the  base,  being  more  extended  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  or  truncate  on  one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other. 
Medial  nerve  distinct,  and  comparatively  broad,  either  de- 
scending  to  the  point  of  the  leaflets,  or  disappearing  at  or  be- 
low the  middle,  sometimes  absent ;  veinlets  thin,  close  to  each 
other,  scarcely  distinct,  arched,  forking  in  ascending. 
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This  species,  by  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  presenu  a  truly  peculiar  appear- 
ance, which  does  not  compare  with  any  previously  known  fossil  plants,  except 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  abnormal  forms  of  Neuropteris  hirmUa,  It  is  evi- 
dently distinct  from  this  last  species,  as  shown  by  its  smooth  (not  hairy)  sur- 
face, its  thinner  texture,  its  more  closely  approached  veinlets;  by  the  pointed 
form  and  the  peculiar  division  of  the  leaflets,  which  are  generally  united  three 
together,  and  by  a  subdivision  of  the  main  rachb.  In  the  specimen  repre- 
sented by  fig.  3,  the  largo  leaflet  has  a  well  marked  medial  nerve,  while  the 
small  ones  have  no  trace  of  it.  The  specimen  represented  by  fig.  4  is  creased 
in  the  middle,  but  the  secondary  nerves  come  out  from  the  broad,  round  base, 
as  in  the  genus  Ci/ciopteris,  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  leaflets  attached  to  a 
round,  perhaps  climbiog  stem,  while  the  others  represent  the  top  leaves  I 
have  only  seen  of  this  species  the  four  specimens  flgured  here.  Figs.  2  and  3 
are  from  the  bottom  clay  of  the  upper  coal  bed  of  Neelyville,  Morgan  Go. ;  the 
two  others  in  concretions  from  Maion  creek,  Grundy  Co. 


Neuropteris  CoLUKsn,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  T,  fig.  6  and  6. 

The  mode  of  division  of  this  species  is  still  unknown,  as  it 
has  been  found  as  yet  only  in  separate  leaflets.  These  leaflets 
are  large,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  one  and  arhalf  to  two 
inches  wide,  either  oval  in  outline  or  oblong  ovate,  and  smooth. 
The  veins  and  veinlets  are  thin  and  distinct,  inflated  near  the 
base,  emerging  from  an  oblique  or  horizontal  truncate  broad 
base,  many  times  forking  in  ascending,  and  but  slightly  arched. 
The  leaflets  have  no  trace  of  a  medial  nerve,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  referable  to  the  genus  Nephropteris,  Brgt 

But  as  it  has  been  seen  to  be  the  case  with  species  of  this  genus,  other  leaf- 
lets, taken  from  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  may  have  another  kind  of 
nervation.  Our  spedes  is  related  to  Neuropteris  ingens,  Lind  &  Hutt.,  Foss. 
Flora,  vol.  2,  PI.  9Ia,  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaflets,  but  it  differs  by  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  veins,  which  do  not  radiate  from  one  common  point, 
but  ascend  in  slightly  curving  lines  to  the  borders  from  an  enlarged  base, 
where  they  become  parallel,  resembling,  in  that  manner,  the  nervation  of  an 
OdoRtopleris.  In  our  species  also,  the  veins,  though  inflated  near  the  base,  are 
not  as  distinct  as  in  the  English  species,  which  is  compared  to  Neuropteris  au- 
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riculataj  Brgt,  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  our  Coal  Meas- 
ures. The  two  specimens  figured  in  this  Report,  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
cretions of  Mazon  creek,  the  first  one,  fig.  5,  by  Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom  the 
species  is  dedicated.  Other  and  larger  leaflets  of  the  same  species  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  place. 


Neuropteris  capitata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  vii,  fig,  1,  and  Fl  viii,  fig.  9. 

Frond  or  part  of  frond  bi-pinnately  divided,  triangular  in 
outline  or  tapering  upwards  from  an  enlarged  base ;  pinnsB 
linear,  with  alternate,  oblong,  short,  very  obtuse,  broad,  con- 
tiguous pinnules,  and  a  proportionally  very  large  triangular 
obtusely  pointed  terminal  leaflet,  obtusely  lobed  on  each  side 
near  its  base.  Medial  nerve,  none;  veinlets  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  coming  out  from  the  narrowed  base  of  the 
leaflets,  strongly  arched  towards  the  borders,  with  numerous 
bifurcations.  At  the  upper  part,  or  near  the  point  of  the 
frond,  as  seen  in  PI.  vii,  fig.  1,  the  pinnae  become  shorter,  less 
divided,  and  at  last  mere  pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.  All  leaflets  are  unsymmetrical  at  the  base, 
being  auricled  or  elongated  downwards,  or  toward  the  main 
rachis,  and  merely  rounded  on  the  other  side. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Neu- 
ropteris  Loschii,  Brgt.,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  propor- 
tionally broader,  round-topped  pinnules,  more  abruptly  cut  at  the  base,  its  pol- 
ished smooth  surface,  and  the  large  terminal  triangular  leaflet.  The  large  spe- 
cimen figured  is  from  Murphysborough ;  the  other  has  been  found  in  concre- 
tions at  Mazon  creek.  The  same  species  is  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the 
main  four-feet  coal  bed  at  Yellow  creek,  Ohio. 
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Neuropteris  pimbriata,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vi,  fig.  4. 

Cydoptei'is  fimhriaia^  Lesqx. 

Joiirn.  Bost  Soc.'Kat  Hist,  1864,  p.  416. 

This  speoies  has  also  been  published  in  part,  and  from  isolated  leaflets,  in 
the  Geol.  Rep.  of  Penn.,  p.  855,  PI.  iv.,  fig.  17  and  18,  as  a  Gifclopteru.    The 
specimens  now  on  hand  represent  it  with  a  pinnate  frond  having  an  undulating, 
flexttous,  round,  finely  striate  rachis,  marked  with  points  as  if  it  had  been 
scaly,  which  bears  alternate,  distant,  broadly  oblong  or  ovate,  sometimes  nearly 
round  leaflets,  entire  at  the  round  auriculate  base,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.     These  leaflets  are  finely  fringed  from  the  middle  upwards  by 
long,  undulating,  narrow  lacinias.     The  veins  which  come  out  parallel  from 
the  broad  pedicel  and  divide  three  or  four  times  in  ascending,  are  thin  but  dis- 
tinct, slightly  arched  towards  the  borders  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  fringes. 
The  specimen  figured  here  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  and  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  seems  to  show  that  the  species  was  a  climbing  fern  resem- 
bling by  its  nervation  and  its  mode  of  division  a  Lygodium,     It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  fimbriate  leaves  were  the  fruiting  part  of  a  species,  which  in  its 
sterile  form  has  entire  leaflets,  as  it  happens  with  some  ferns  of  our  time.  But 
the  fringe  is  not  inflated,  and  the  lacinis,  though  very  distinct  in  some  speci  - 
mens,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  remains  of  sporanges.    Like  the  former  spe- 
cies, this  one  is,  by  its  nervation,  a  NephropteriSy  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  known. 
It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  some  being  still  smaller  than  those 
figured  here,  while  most  of  the  others  found  detached  from  the  stem,  and 
which  are  broad  oval  or  nearly  round  in  outline,  are  about  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.     It  is  one  cf  the  finest  and  rarest  species  of  our  Coal  Measures, 
though  it  has  been  found  at  different  places  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  N. 
American  coal  fields.     When  this  species  was  first  published,  no  plant  of  this 
kind  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe,  but  recently  Prof. 
Heer  has  given  in  his  Uricelt  der  Schwriz^  under  the  name  of  Nevroptens  lace- 
rntiiy  Heer,  1.  cit.,  p.  12,  fig.  11,  a  species  which  has  a  near  relation  to  ours.   It 
is  a  round  leaflet,  bordered  by  a  narrow  fringe,  which,  unlike  ours,  is  nearly 
regular  with  equal  narrow  divisions.     Afl  far  as  can  be  seen  from  a  mere  wood- 
cut, the  species  is  a  truly  different  one.     Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  Pnlxan- 
toiotjir  vrgetahy  seems  to  consider  both  species  as  identical,  for  he  says  of  Acu- 
ropten*  (Cydopterh)  iacerafa,  Hcrr,  that  it  is  found  at  Saarbruck  and  in  some 
places  in  North  America.     If  both  species  are  identical,  our  name  has  the 
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right  of  precedence,  and  should  be  preserved,  it  having  been  published,  with 
description,  in  1854,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  and  in  1858f 
in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.,  with  figures  and  description, 
while  Prof.  Herr's  species  was  published  ten  years  later. 


Nburopteris  vermicularis,  Lesqx. 

Bl  vii,  fig.  1,  2,  8. 

This  species,  described  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Oeol.  Report  of  Kentucky,  p. 
434,  has  not  before  been  figured.  The  frond  is  apparently  tripinnate,  with 
linear  lanceolate  somewhat  obtuse  pinnse,  and  alternate,  oblong  very  obtuse 
leaflets,  placed  at  a  short  distance  froui  each  other.  They  are  slightly  narrowed 
in  the  middle,  turned  upwards  or  a  little  scythe-shaped,  and  nearly  round,  and 
equal  at  the  corners  of  the  base.  The  terminal  leaflet,  fig.  3,  is  oblong  obtuse, 
regularly  and  equally  undulate-lobed  on  both  sides.  The  nervation  is  particu- 
larly distinct,  the  medial  nerve  being  short  i^nd  thick,  and  the  veinlets  dis- 
tant, twice  forking  in  curving  to  the  borders,  round,  deeply  marked,  easily  de- 
tached from  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  polished  and  thus  appearing  like  pieces 
of  rain  worms.  The  main  rachis  is  broad,  straight,  and  irregularly  striate. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  like  that  of  the  large  forms  of  iVeu- 
ropteris  rartnervis,  Bunb.,  but  its  nervation  is  far  different,  the  veinlets  in  this 
last  species  being  flat,  or  looking  as  if  formed  of  two  parallel  lines. 

Found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 


Neuroftbris  VERBENufiFouA,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vi,  fig.  5  and  6. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  round,  slightly  and  regularly  striate; 
leaves  alternate,  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  four 
inches  and  a-half,  proportionally  broad,  ovate  lanceolate-obtuse 
in  outline,  truncate  at  the  base,  regularly  serrulate-toothed  on 
the  borders,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  pedicel,  medial 
nerve  narrow  but  distinct ;  veinlets  distinct  and  distant,  thin, 
moderately  arched  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  forking  twice, 
the  last  divisions  descending  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 

—49 
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The  figure  and  description  given  of  this  species  in  the  2d  vol.  of  this  Report, 
p.  4B1,  pi.  xxzvii,  fig.  1,  are  imperfect,  being  made  from  the  only  specimcQ 
found  at  the  time.  Better  specimens  now  on  hand  show  that  this  fern  evi* 
dently  belongs  to  the  genus  Neuropteris,  not  only  by  its  nerration,  but  by  its 
ramification  and  the  position  of  the  leaves  on  the  rachis.  The  species  nearest 
to  this  is  NeuropterU  crenulata,  Brgt.,  easily  distinguished  by  its  elongated  nar- 
rower leaves,  with  orenulate  rather  than  toothed  borders,  and  the  thickness  of 
its  veinlets.  Our  fig.  5  represents  a  specimen  whose  upper  leaflets,  scarcely 
dentate,  have  the  surface  wrinkled  around,  and  marked  by  points  of  irregular 
size,  placed  without  order,  which  resemble  traces  of  fructification,  the  epider- 
mis appearing  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  by  glomerules  of  spores  placed  under 
it.  This  peculiar  appearance  may  result  from  the  process  of  maceration.  It 
is  too  obscurely  marked  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  mention. 


Neubofteris  babinebyis,  Bunb. 

PI.  viii,  fig.  1  to  6. 

The  specimens  figured  1  to  4  on  this  plate,  from  the  concretions  of  Mason 
creek,  bear  round  leaflets,  apparently  attached  on  both  sides  of  a  secondary 
raohis,  as  are  generally  the  pinnules  of  a  Neurcpteris.  According  to  this  ap- 
pearance we  should  have  not  only  to  consider  these  leaves  as  representing  a 
new  species,  but  also  to  aocept  the  genus  Nephroptens  or  C^ckpteris  for  their 
classification.  But  I  think  that  the  parts  represented  in  fig.  1  and  2\  are  not 
fragments  of  a  secondary  pinna  with  alternate  pinnules  attached  to  it,  but  only 
parts  of  primary  pinnsD  with  the  basilar  leaflets  of  the  secondary  pinnsD  at- 
tached to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  such  leafiets  are  attached  along  the  rachis 
in  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  fragment  of  pinna  of  NeHropteru  rarinenns. 

This  remarkable  specimen  is  also  from  Maion  oreek.  As  is  easily  seen,  it 
shows  a  primary  rachis  with  the  base  of  its  diversions  marked  by  the  remains 
of  the  secondary  branches  and  the  two  basilar  leaflets  on  each  side  of  them.  If 
this  branch  were  longer,  we  should  see  these  basilar  leafiets  more  and  more  en- 
larged, becoming  round  farther  down,  and  then  showing  the  same  forms  as  we 
see  on  fig.  1  and  2.  In  vol.  2,  p.  429,  in  a  foot-note  of  this  Report,  mention 
is  made  of  a  specimen  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  bears  on  the  same  part  of  a 
frond  two  round  cyolopteroidal  leaflets  attached  at  the  axil  of  secondary  pin- 
me,  while  the  same  pinnse  bear  true  neuropteroidal  oblong  pinnules,  with  a 
medial  nerve.  As  this  specimen  elucidates  the  position  of  the  two  kinds  of 
leaflets,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  found  as  yet  elucidating  this  peculiar  differ- 
ence, I  have  figured  it  fig.  5,  as  affording  the  most  conclusive  representation  of 
the  unity  of  both  the  genera  Ncuroptcris  and  Ntphroptcris.     This  figure,  I 
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think,  demonstrates  that  all  the  leaflets  represented  in  our  plate  yiii,  fig.  1  to 
6,  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  cyclopteroidal  leaflets  of  this  species  vary 
in  size  from  little  more  than  half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 


Nburopteeis  inplata,  Lesqx. 

6coI.  Rep.  of  II].,  vol.  ii,  p.  431,  PI.  xxxvii,  fig.  2. 

Though  a  few  specimens  of  this  species  have  been,  found  in  the  concretions 
of  Mazon  creek  since  its  description  was  made,  these  specimens  do  not  indicate 
in  the  nature  and  characters  of  this  plant  anything  more  than  was  formerly 
known.  -  All  these  specimens  have  only  two  basilar  ?  round  inflated  leaflets, 
of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  without  any  traces  of  lateral  branches.  One 
of  the  specimens  has  the  leaflet  of  one  side  lacerated,  or  out  in  lanceolate  linear 
laciniie,  much  like  the  leaves  published  in  the  Geol.  Report  of  Penna.,  p.  856, 
PI.  V,  fig.  5,  as  CyclopterU  Germariy  Gopp?  As  the  specimen  which  I  con- 
sidered then  (1854,  Best.  Soc.  of  N.  H.)  as  referable  to  Ooppert's  species,  is 
not  in  my  possession,  I  cannot,  by  comparison,  ascertain  if  it  is  or  is  not  iden- 
tical with  ours.  Moreover,  as  both  the  European  and  the  American  species 
are  founded  on  mere  fragments  of  specimens,  we  must  consider  the  species 
which  they  represent  as  still  uncertain  or  doubtful. 


Neuroftebis  goriagea,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  Till,  fig.  n  and  8. 

We  have  of  this  species  only  a  small  branch  in  a  concretion 
from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  part  of  a  secondary  pinna,  lanceolate 
in  outline,  bearing  nearly  opposite  oblong  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed  pinnules,  turned  upwards  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  ra- 
chis,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  terminal  leaflet, 
which  appears  proportionally  broad.  As  it  is  broken  from  the 
middle  upwards,  its  form  is  unknown.  The  texture  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  and  the  smooth  epidermis  is  inflated  along  the 
veins  and  veinlets  in  an  irregular  manner,  as  seen  in  fig.  8, 
enlarged. 

This  inflation  may  be  caused  by  groups  of  spores  or  elongated  sori,  placed 
along  the  veins  which  are  twice  forked,  and  along  their  divisions.    A  swelling 
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of  this  kind  on  the  veinlets  of  Neuroptms  cordata^  Si'g^*)  And  which  is  also 
often  remarked  on  epecimens  of  our  N.  hirsuta,  has  been  considered  by  Earo- 
pean  authors  as  representing  organs  of  fructification.  As  the  form  and  thick- 
ness of  the  inflation  is  very  irregular,  it  may  be  caused  on  both  species  by  some 
casual  influence  in  the  process  of  mineralization.  The  basilar  leaflets  of  this 
species  show  a  tendency  to  be  divided  into  lobes  and  pinnules,  having  thus  the 
same  form  as  some  of  those  of  Neuropfcris  Desorii,  Lesqz.,  to  which  this  spe- 
cies is  related,  and  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  thick  epidermis,  and  by 
the  more  distant  ramification  of  the  veinlets.  The  small  fragment  mentioned 
in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  430,  as  possibly  belonging  to  N.  Desoriif  Lesqz., 
is  referable  to  this  species. 


Genus  DICTYOPTERIS,  Gutbier. 

Aldr.  tt  Vent,  p.  62. 

Frond  at  least  tripinnate^  pinnad  linear-lanceolate^  bearing 
alternate  leaflets  much  variable  in  size,  ovate-oblong  obtuse 
squarely  cut  at  the  base,  with  equal  lobes  on  both  sides,  or 
with  the  lower  lobes  slightly  elongated.  Medial  nerve  none, 
or  merely  basilar ;  veinlets  anastomosing  from  the  base,  arched 
towards  the  borders,  but  irregularly  undulating  in  ascending, 
and  forming  by  their  contact  an  oval-polygonal  reticulation. 


DiCTTOPTERIS  RUBELLA,  Sp.  nOV. 
PI.  vii,  fig.  2  to  6. 

Frond  bi  or  tripinnate ;  pinnas  linear-lanceolate,  with  alter- 
nate oblong  or  oval-lanceolate  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis 
by  a  broad  pedicel.  The  inferior  basilar  lobes,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Neuropteria,  are  slightly 
longer  or  protracted  into  a  little  obtuse  auricle.  The  terminal 
leaflet,  somewhat  broader  and  longer,  is  oval  in  outline,  ob- 
tuse, and  cut  on  one  side  into  a  short  obtuse  lobe,  fig.  2.  The 
leaflets  of  the  large  inferior  pinnaB  are  more  distant,  larger, 
truncate  at  the  base,  slightly  scythe-shaped  outwards;   and 
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the  axillar  pinnules,  still  larger  and  cyclopteroidal  in  form,  are 
attached  around  the  stem  by  a  half  circular  notch,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  two  broad  auricles.  The  veins,  anastomosing  from 
the  base  without  medial  nerve  and  in  their  undulations  form- 
ing oval-polygonal  elongated  meshes,  curve  towards  the  bor- 
ders, where  the  last  divisions  end  in  arqhed  close  lines. 

In  this  species,  found  in  soft  shales  at  Murpbysborough,  the  epidermis  or 
substance  of  the  leaflets  has  become,  by  maceration,  separable  from  the  stone, 
and  is  easily  obtained  in  lamellae.  Whole  pinnules  can  be  got  in  that  way 
without  any  earthy  substance  adhering  to  them  j  and  in  that  semi-opaque  state 
their  texture  and  nervation  are  easily  studied  with  the  glass.  The  veins  pre- 
sent, under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  marked  in  fig.  2. 

When  the  2d  vol.  of  this  Report  was  published,  no  species  of  this  genus  had 
been  found  in  Illinois.  Now  this  new  one,  obtained  in  numerous  and  well 
preserved  specimens,  not  only  adds  a  beautiful  species  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  but  furnishes  us  new  evidence  on  some  questions  concerning  the  vege- 
tation of  plants  of  this  kind.  First,  our  specimens  prove,  beyond  doubt,  the 
close  relation  of  this  genus  with  the  former.  The  form  of  the  fronds,  of  the 
pinnaae,  of  the  leaflets,  and  their  variety  in  size  and  shape,  are  exactly  alike  in 
both  genera.  Truly  but  for  its  nervation,  we  should  have  in  our  new  Dictyop- 
teris  a  Neuropteris  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Neuropterh  Lo8chu\  or  Neu- 
ropteris  tenuifolia.  But  further,  the  peculiar  nervation,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
reddish  color  of  the  plant  in  its  fossil  state,  permit  us  to  identify  the  large 
leaflets  of  the  species  of  this  genus  with  the  small  ones,  or  aff'ord  the  proof  that 
for  Dictyopteris  as  for  NhuropteriSf  the  large  round  cyclopteroidal  pinnules, 
always  found  isolated,  really  belong  to  species  represented  by  pinnsB  bearing 
small  leaflets  of  a  widely  different  form.  It  would  not  certainly  be  possible  to 
admit  specific  identity  between  the  leaves  represented,  pi.  yii,  fig.  2,  and  those 
of  fig.  5,  without  those  peculiarities  of  structure  remarked  in  both. 

The  species  of  Dktyopteris  are  rare  in  the  Coal  Measures.  In  the  United 
States  none  had  as  yet  been  found  but  D.  obliqua^  Bunb.,  whose  remains  are  very 
abundant  at  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  which  have  also  been 
found,  but  rarely,  in  Kentucky  and  Arkansas.  By  the  form  of  its  leaflets,  its 
ramification  f  c.  f,  this  last  species  is  related  to  Dictyopleris  Brongnctrti,  Outb., 
the  only  species  of  this  genus  known  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe.  For 
D,  neuropteroides^  Outb.,  described  from  a  few  small  leaflets,  is,  according  to 
Prof.  EUinghausen,  a  true  Neuropteris^  and  Dictyopteris  cordatOy  Roem.,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  of  the  author  himself,  is  a  variety  of  Neuropteris  cor- 
datOy  Brgt.,  as  his  B.  Hoffmanni  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  Z>.  Brongnarti,  Outb. 
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(JKNUS  ODONTOPTERIS,  Brgt. 

III.  Geol.  Bepoit»  toI.  it,  p.  488. 

Odontopteris  subcuneata,  Bunb. 

PL  yiii,  fig.  10  and  10b. 

From  the  specimen  figured  here  from  Mazon  creek,  ifc  is  clear  that  the  fern 
published  under  this  name  in  the  111.  Oeol.  Report,  vol.  ii,  p.  433,  pi.  xzxyi, 
ff^,  3,  does  not  belong  to  this  species.  It  is  referable  to  Odontopteris  hetero- 
phylUiy  Lesqz.,  loo.  cet.,  p.  433,  pi.  xzxviii,  fig.  2  to  5.  The  pinnules  of  Odcfn- 
t/fpti*rU  subcuneata,  Bunb.,  are  opposite,  proportionally  longer  and  narrower, 
slightly  narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  to  the  very  obtuse  point.  The 
veins  are  closer  to  each  other ;  and  as  the  English  author  has  figured  them, 
they  curve  downward  before  coming  into  the  border  of  the  rachis,  and  descend 
in  fascicules  along  the  somewhat  decurrent  base  of  the  leaflets.  In  their  lower 
part  and  just  above  the  decurrent  border,  these  leaflets  are  all  strongly  bowed. 
The  terminal  pinnule  is  broken  above  the  middle ;  it  is  proportionally  large, 
and  appears  to  be  oval-obtuse,  entire  or  without  any  lateral  lobe.  I  owe  this  spe- 
cimen, the  most  perfect  known  of  this  peculiar  species,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  111. 


Odontopteris  Bradleyi,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  viii,  fig.  11. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  species  but  the  leaflet^  which  has 
been  copied  in  our  figure.  It  is  lanceolate  pointed,  somewhat 
contracted  at  its  base  in  a  broad  pedicel.  The  veins  are 
closely  approached,  sharply  and  deeply  marked,  dichotomous 
in  ascending,  nearly  straight  from  the  base,  where  they  be- 
come parallel.  The  veins  and  veinlets  of  this  species  are  too 
close  to  each  other  and  too  numerous  to  admit  it  as  related  to 
0.  Iieterophylla^  Lesq.,  which  has  its  leaflets  sometimes  pointed. 
It  may  be  compared  only  to  OdorUopteiia  dcuminata,  LI.  and 
Hutt,  of  the  Oolite. 

In  concretions  from  Mason  creek. 
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Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  fo88.,  p.  266,  pi.  78,  fig.  6. 

Rarely  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  but  abundant  in  the  roof 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris.  The  frond  of  this  fern  is  very  largo,  at  least  tri- 
pinnately  divided;  the  alternate  secondary  pinnae  linear  lanceolate,  two  inches 
long  or  more,  and  more  or  less  deeply  and  regularly  cut  in  alternate  round,  ob- 
long lobes,  or  in  oval-lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  pinnules,  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch  long.  The  veins  and  vein  lets,  with  the  disposition  and 
divisions  as  marked  in  Brongniart's  description,  are  thick,  parallel,  and  gener- 
ally forking  once.  In  the  large  leaflets  there  is  a  medial  depression  looking 
like  a  medial  nerve,  the  veins  generally  branching  from  a  medial  point. 
Though  somewhat  obscure,  the  specimens  or  this  species  at  Morris  are  easily 
identified  by  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  epidermis. 


Genus  ALETHOPTERIS,  Stemb. 

This  genus  is  admitted,  for  the  disposition  of  the  fronds  and  for  their  divi- 
sion, as  it  is  characterized  by  Goppert  in  his  Systema,  p.  175,  and  for  the 
position  and  the  form  of  the  fructifications,  as  modified  by  Oeinitz.  in  his  Ver- 
stein,  p.  27.  It  therefore  contains  not  only  species  whose  fructifications  are 
marginal  and  continuous,  but  species  also  bearing  in  some  division  of  their 
veins,  or  between  them,  round  or  starliko  groups  of  sporanges  like  those  of  the 
genur  Asterocarpus,  Oopp.  As  the  fructification  of  some  of  our  species  is 
unknown,  or  is  not  clearly  seen  through  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  some  arc 
admitted  into  this  genus  from  mere  analogy  in  the  divisions  and  in  the  form 
of  their  fronds,  and  in  their  nervation. 


Alethopteris  Mazoniana,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  ix,  fig.  1  to  8,  and  PI.  xiii,  fig.  5  and  6,  fruiting. 

Frond  evidently  large,  many  times  pinnately?  divided,  dicho- 
tomous  at  the  end  of  the  divisions;  pinnae  long  linear,  taper- 
ing slightly  toward  the  points,  either  pinnately  or  bi-pinnately 
lobed ;  lobes  oblong  entire  obtuse,  joined  near  the  base  and  per- 
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dendicular  to  the  rachis,  or  longer  broader  linear  obtuse  regularly 
undulate,  lobed  on  the  borders,  and  more  or  less  distinct  and 
distant  to  the  base.  Medial  nerve  thin,  but  deeply  marked; 
veins  of  the  simple  pinnules  rather  curved  upwards,  forking 
once  only  at  the  middle ;  in  the  undulated  lobed  leaflets,  one 
of  the  veins  ascends  to  the  sinus,  and  is  twice  forked  upwards. 

The  divisions  of  the  frond  of  this  species  appear  to  have  been  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  distant,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frond,  as  it  is  seen 
fig.  7,  representing  a  specimen  which  at  first  seems  to  belong  to  another  spe- 
cies. As  the  nervation,  the  broad  deeply  grooved  rachis,  and  the  form  of  the 
pinnules  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  it  merely  represents  the  upper  part  of  a 
frond  or  of  a  pinna,  whose  ramification  is  either  in  the  whole,  as  in  the  Glei' 
chcnia  of  our  time,  truly  dichotomous,  or  pinnate  and  dichotomous,  as  in  some 
of  our  species  of  Pten's,  The  fructifications  of  this  species  as  represented  pi. 
ziii,  fig.  5  and  6,  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  genus  Gleichema  or  even  JPoly- 
podium^  than  to  Pteris.  They  appear  like  round,  oval,  enlarged  son',  placed 
along  the  borders  on  both  sides  of  the  leaflets,  between  the  branches  of  the 
veins,  as  seen  fig.  6  enlarged.  The  outline  only  of  the  fructifications  is  ob- 
servable through  the  substance  of  the  leaflets  in  the  form  of  an  oval  ring,  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  indicating  perhaps  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  indu- 
sium. 

This  fine  species  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  conoretiocs  of  Mazon 
creek,  where  it  is  tolerably  abundant. 


Alethopteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

(Fruiting)  PI.  xiii^  fig.  14  and  16. 

Though  the  nervation  of  this  fragment  is  scarcely  well  enough  preserved  to 
permit  the  ascertaining  of  its  disposition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  form  of 
the  pinna  and  of  the  leaflets,  that  it  represents  a  fruiting  branch  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  leaflets  united  at  the  base,  regularly  crenulate  around,  with  the  bor- 
ders apparently  reflezed,  are  marked  near  the  margin  by  two  rows  of  scars  of 
round  sori,  each  placed  in  a  curve  of  the  crenulation,  as  seen  fig.  15  enlarged. 
The  medial  nerve,  like  the  veins,  are  obsolete,  and  the  details  of  the  nervation 
could  be  somewhat  distinctly  observed  only  on  one  of  the  leaflets.  In  com- 
paring our  figures  with  that  of  the  sterile  parts,  publiaihed  vol.  ii  of  this  Re- 
port, pi.  39,  fig.  3,  the  essential  characters  are  seen  to  bo  the  same.     This  spe- 
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eies  18  generally  rare,  and  its  mode  of  fructification  has  not  been  observed  be- 
fore. 

It  occurs  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 


Alethopteris  hymenophylloidbs,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  X,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Frond  large,  tripinnately  divided,  with  primary  and  second- 
ary pinnos  alternate,  turned  upwards,  ovate-lanceolate  in  out- 
line, decurrent  in  a  narrow-winged  rachis ;  secondary  pinnse 
or  pinnules  either  entire,  short  oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  joined 
at  the  vr  iddle  in  acute  sinuses;  or  longer,  divided  nearly  to 
the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  and  pinnately  cut  into  regular  ob- 
t  irfe  lobes  with  obtuse  sinuses.  In  the  short  divisions,  the 
medial  nerve  only  is  distinguishable;  in  the  larger  ones,  the 
veins,  though  obscure,  appear  pinnately  branching  from  the 
medial  nerve  in  an  <icute  angle  and  forking  at  the  middle.  But 
for  this  kind  of  nervation,  this  species  should  be  considered  as 
a  HyTnenophyllitea. 

Mazon  creek  ;  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  inplata,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  X,  fig.  6  and  6. 

Nothing  has  been  found  of  this  species  but  the  fragment 
figured  here.  It  shows  part  of  a  linear  pinna,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  divided  into  broadly  ovate,  or  ovate  obtusely 
pointed  lobes,  enlarged  and  united  near  the  base,  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  short  thick  nerve  pinnately  divided  by  five  or 
six  pairs  of  arched  veins  forking  once.  The  fructifications  are 
marked  by  oval  inflated  large  fruit-dots,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaflets,  one  only  on  each  side  of  the  enlarged  medial 
nerve.       The    surface  covering  these   inflated  fruit-dots  is 

wrinkled  above,  and  around  them,  as  seen  in  fig.  6  enlarged. 
—50 
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In  considering  the  form  of  its  fructifications,  this  species  should 
be  separated  as  the  type  of  a  peculiar  genus. 

Mazon  creek  ]  in  concretions  of  olaj  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  Hallii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  X,  fig.  7  and  8. 

Frond  bi-pinnate ;  pinnsB  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
round  main  rachis,  linear,  alternate,  narrow,  close  to  each  other, 
apparently  short,  merely  cut  on  the  borders  by  obtuse  narrow 
lobes,  either  emarginate  or  square  at  the  top,  separated  by 
short  obtuse  sinuses.  Veins  and  veinlets  deep  and  narrow,  the 
primary  ones  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses  and  fork- 
ing twice  upwards  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  Aleihopterts  serrulay  Lesqx.,  Penna.  Geol. 
Keport,  p.  865,  pi.  zii,  fig.  1,  differing  from  it  by  its  shorter,  broader  pinnae, 
placed  close  to  each  other ;  by  its  more  obtuse  lobes,  and  by  the  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  veins,  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses,  and  not  to  the  point 
of  the  lobes.  Though  in  both  species  the  borders  of  the  pinnules  are  appar- 
ently reflexed,  these  differences  are  too  marked  to  be  considered  mere  rarieties 
of  the  same  species.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  possible  that  theapecimens  from 
Illinois  represent  a  sterile  frond,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  fruiting  branehes 
of  the  same  species. 

Mason  creek ;  in  concretions  found  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 


Alethopteris  EROS  a,  Gcin. 

Verst,  p.  2»,  PL  82,  fig.  7-9. 

Pecopteris  erosa,  Gutb.  (1843.) 

Numerous  and  large  specimens  referable  to  this  species  have  been  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

The  American  plant  merely  differs  from  that  of  Ilurope  by  the  longer  divi* 
sions  of  the  three-pointed  lobes,  and  by  the  much  longer  pinnie.  The  same 
fronds,  or  parts  of  fronds,  bear  sterile  and  fruiting  pinnie }  those  especially  in 
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the  apper  part  They  are  soarcelj  lobed,  and  covered  by  gronps  of  sporanges, 
apparently  confluent,  and  of  undeterminable  form.  Prof.  Qeinits  figures  and 
describes  them  as  star-like. 


Alethoptebis  gristata,  Gein. 

Vent.,  p.  29,  PL  82,  fig.  6. 

Peoopteris  (Diplagites)  criatatas,  Gutb. 

We  have  only  small  fragments,  which,  by  the  sise  of  the  pinnse  and  by  their 
divisions,  are  referable  to  this  species.  As  the  nervation  is  obscure,  it  can- 
not be  positively  seen  whether  they  do  not  perhaps  represent  different  parts  of 
a  frond  of  the  former  speoies.  The  European  speoimens,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
are  figured,  leave  us  in  the  same  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  species. 

From  the  shales  of  the  Morris  coal. 


Alethoptebis  mubicata,  Gopp.^  Syst. 
Pecopteris  murvcaia^  Brgt. 

Hist  yeget  foss.,  p.  362,  PL  97. 

Good  but  small  speoimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  in  the  concre- 
tion of  Mason  creek.    It  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  western  ooal  fields. 


Alethoptebis  Pluckneti,  Gein. 

Yerst,  p.  80,  PI.  xxxiii,  fig.  425. 

Nothing  proves  better  than  this  species  the  insuffioienoy  of  our  dassifioation 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures.  First,  a  FeUciies  for  Schlotheim, 
it  has  been  a  Pecopteris  for  Brongniart,  an  Asptdttes  for  Ooppert,  and  now  an 
Alethapteria  for  Geinitz.  The  form  of  its  pinnules,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
pinnae,  seems  to  force  its  admission  into  this  genus.  Some  good  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  shale  of  Morris,  especially  part  of  a  tertiary  pin- 
nse,  bearing  large  leaflets  with  a  broad  base,  lanceolate  pointed,  scythe-shaped 
in  form,  with  the  borders  divided  by  alternate  obtuse  lobeSj  whose  surface  is 
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gAnerallj  convex  and  polished.  This  form  is  the  same  as  that  published  by 
Odntts,  being  in  all  its  parts  larger  than  the  common  one  generally  found  in 
the  «aiit#rn  Coal  Measures. 


Alethopteris  spinulosa,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  x'^  fig.  1  and  2. 

Fbond  broad,  bi-pinnate ;  primary  pinnaa  apparently  long 
linear  slightly  tapering  toward  the  point,  divided  into  alter- 
nate broad,  half  an  inch  long,  oval  leaflets,  joined  above  the 
base,  cut  at  the  obtuse  top  in  sharp  spiniform  short  teeth, 
separated  by  obtuse  sinuses ;  main  stem  round,  regularly  and 
narrowly  striate ;  secondary  rachis  straight  and  flat ;  medial 
nerve  thick  and  enlarging  toward  its  slightly  decurrent  base, 
with  five  pairs  of  alternate  veins  slightly  curved  upwards  and 
forking  at  the  middle. 

This  fine  species  has  no  relation,  even  distant,  with  any  other  published  as 
yet  from  the  Coal  Measures.  The  veins  and  veinlets  are  not  deep,  but  very 
distinct  by  their  black  colqr,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  enlarged. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal  at  St.  John's,  Perrj  Go. 


Alethopteris  falcata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  8  and  4. 

The  specimen  figured  represents  a  part  of  a  simply  pinnate 
frond,  or  of  a  pinna  with  simple  leaflets  attached  to  a  main 
broad  smooth  rachis,  by  their  whole  unconnected  base.  These 
pinnules,  about  two  inches  long,  are  linear-lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  scythe-shaped  and  entire.  The  veinlets  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  half  round  medial  nerve,  are  very  close  to  each 
other,  very  thin,  either  simple  or  forked  from  the  base. 

On  account  of  its  broad  curved  rachis,  of  its  long  nearly  linear  leaflets  at- 
tached to  it  by  their  whole  base,  especially  of  its  obsolete  nervation,  the  vein- 
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lets  being  scarcely  perceiyable  to  the  naked  eye,  this  species  rather  resembles 
a  Cycas  than  a  fern.  With  a  strong  glass,  the  veinlets  are  seen  as  marked  on 
fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  these  indicate  the  true  relation  of  the  plant. 

The  specimen  may  represent  a  part  of  a  frond  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
its  leaves,  which  appear  as  being  pressed  upon  each  other  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  rachis,  and  at  the  same  time,  still  half  uncinnate.  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
presentative of  a  species  in  its  full  development.  Some  LomarisR  of  our  time 
resemble  it,  by  the  nervation  and  the  form  of  the  leaflets.  It  has  no  relation 
with  species  known  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  solida,  Sp,  nov. 

PL  xi,  fig.  5-7. 

This  species  is,  like  the  former,  known  only  by  a  frag- 
ment of  a  frond  or  of  a  pinna.  It  is  pinnat^ly  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  attached  to  a  proportionally  very  broad  flat 
rachis,  by  the  enlarged  base  of  a  thick  medial  nerve.  These 
pinnules,  a  little  longer  than  one  inch,  perpendicular  to  the 
main  rachis  or  slightly  turned  upwards,  are  linear  obtusely 
pointed,  disconnected  at  the  enlarged  rounded  base,  and  en- 
tire. They  bear  along  the  borders,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  round  groups  of  sporanges,  apparently  divided 
star-like  into  five  round  dots,  as  marked  in  fig.  7. 

By  the  position  of  its  son  and  of  its  leaves,  our  species  is  a  Polypodium,  It 
resembles  by  these  characters  the  species  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  under 
the  name  of  Phkhoptens  poli/podioides,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  372,  pi.  83,  fig.  1,  and  if 
the  nervation  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  the  American  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  broad  rachis,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  medial  nerve, 
and  the  separation  of  the  leaflets.  No  trace  of  secondary  veins  or  veinlets  ig 
observable  on  the  specimen,  which  is  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  Our 
species  is  also  related  to  Pof^podiles  degans  and  Polt/podites  Lindleyi  of  Gop- 
pert. 
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Alethopteris  Lakceolata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  specimens  represent  two  parts  of  simple  pinnae  or  of 
fronds,  with  alternate  linear  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  leaf- 
lets, oblique  on  the  rachis,  or  slightly  scythe-shaped,  narrowed 
at  the  base  to  half  their  width,  and  rounded  to  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rachis ;  entire  on  the  borders  and  smooth 
on  the  surface.  Main  or  medial  nerve  half  round,  moderately 
thick ;  secondary  veins  attached  to  it  in  a  very  acute  angle, 
alternately  branching  from  the  base  in  veinlets  curved  in- 
wardly, as  marked  fig.  2,  the  upper  ones  ascending  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leaflets,  the  lower  ones  becoming  confluent  in  as- 
cending. 

Of  the  two  f  peeimenf  which  have  been  seen  of  this  epeoies,  and  which  are 
figured  here,  that  of  ilg.  1  Beems  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  frond,  while 
the  other,  fig.  3,  looks  like  the  terminal  part  of  a  pinna,  and  therefore  the  spe- 
cies is  apparent] J  bi  or  tripinnate.  The  nervation  resembles  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing species,  but  the  veins  and  their  divisions  are  more  oblique,  more  slen- 
der and  of  a  more  delicate  texture. 

Mason  creek ;  in  concretions. 


Alethopteris  emarginata,  Gopp. 

Syst.  foss.,  p.  274,  Fl.  xri,  Eg.  I  and  2. 
PL  xlii,  fig.  4. 

We  have  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek  manj  separate  leaflets  of  the 
same  form  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured.  The  borders  of  these  linear 
obtuse  leaflets  are  slightly  and  equally  undulate-lobed,  as  formed  of  pinnules 
connate  to  the  top  ;  the  nervation  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  former  spe- 
cies, the  secondary  veins  being  only  more  open  to  the  medial  nerve,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  to  it,  while  their  branches,  generally  more  marked  and  thicker. 
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ascend  to  tbe  border  of  the  leaflets.  This  kind  of  nervation  is  that  of  Goppert's 
species.  Byt  in  onr  American  specimens,  the  leaflets  are  broader,  shorter,  and 
by  the  increasing  depth  of  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  thej  become  by  degrees 
cnt  into  lobes  nearly  to  the  base,  and  then  are  nndistinguishable  from  Pecop- 
teris  unitay  Brgt.,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  medial  nervo  or  secondary  rachis, 
half  ronnd  and  not  quite  as  thick,  and  by  a  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  is  marginal,  in  round  distinct  sori  which  sometimes  become  irre- 
gularly scattered  by  compression. 


Genus  PECOPTERIS,  Brgt. 
Pecopteris  Strongii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  7-9. 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  poly-pinnate,  pinnae  linear  taper- 
ing above  to  a  point,  slightly  narrowing  toward  the  base. 
Pinnules  alternate,  perpendicular  to  the  striated  narrow  ra- 
chis,  nearly  one  inch  long  and  proportionately  narrow,  linear 
obtuse,  often  slightly  enlarged  at  the  obtuse  point,  attached  to 
the  rachis  by  their  whole,  sometimes  enlarged  base,  discon- 
nected and  often  distant,  the  distance  between  them  being 
sometimes  as  wide  as  the  breadth  of  the  leaflets,  becoming 
closer  to  each  other  towards  the  point  of  the  pinnae,  where 
they  are  shorter  and  connate  at  base.  Fructification,  marked 
by  scars  of  broad  round  8ori,  with  a  concave  point  in  the  cen- 
tre, placed  near  the  borders  of  the  leaflets,  close  to  each  other, 
ten  to  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  pinnules.  Their  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown,  the  substance  of 
the  leaflets  being  thick,  coreaceous,  and  the  nervation  obsolete. 

As  it  is  seen  in  fig.  7  and  8,  enlarged,  the  borders  of  the  leaflets  are  slightly 
undulate,  an  irregularity  apparently  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  son  ex- 
panding the  margin,  or  passing  out  of  it,  for  in  fig.  9  all  the  pinnules  are  en- 
tire on  the  borders.  This  last  specimen  seems  to  represent  a  small  frond  ra- 
ther than  a  pinna,  for  the  leaflets  turn  downwards  towards  its  base,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  simple  fronds  of  species  of  Poly  podium  of  our  time.     By  its  form 
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and  the  position  of  the  9ori^  our  species  could  also  be  compared  to  Aspidium 
Wrightii^  Mitt,  of  Caba.  Its  place  is,  therefore  with  the  Pofypodites  or  Asi>t' 
dltes  of  Goppert. 

The  specimen  fig.  7,  is  in  a  concretion  form  Mason  creek  ;  the  others  on  shale 
from  Morris. 

Found  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Pecopteris  sqamosa,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xii,  fig.  1  to  4;  PI.  xiii,  fig.  10  and  11,  fructif. 

Frond  evidently  bi  or  tripinnately  divided,  triangular  or 
lanceolate  in  outline,  with  a  thick  rachis,  half  an  inch  or  more 
at  its  base,  covered  to  the  top  of  its  last  divisions  with  long, 
linear  lanceolate  pointed  scales,  either  straight  and  appressed 
to  the  stem,  or  open  and  diverging  all  around,  even  sometimes 
appearing  as  dried  up  and  crumpled  as  in  fig.  2.  The  rachis 
of  the  last  divisions  is  proportionally  broad  as  seen  in  fig.  1 
and  fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  is  also  either  scaly  or  marked  with 
crowded  points  indicating  the  base  of  the  scales.  Secondary 
pinnse  long,  linear,  slightly  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  flex- 
uous  or  curved  upwards,  bearing  alternate,  unequal,  narrow 
linear,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ra- 
chis, reflexed  on  the  borders,  very  close  to  each  other,  or  often 
contiguous  for  their  whole  length,  marked  with  a  deep  medial 
nerve,  but  no  trace  of  veins.  These  leaflets,  generally  more 
or  less  irregular  in  their  length,  have  their  fructification  indi- 
cated by  small  round  dots,  placed  in  two  rows,  close  to  the 
borders;  the  dots  are  numerous  and  distinct;  their  relation 
to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown. 

The  species  is  quite  distinct  and  only  distantly  related  to  Pecopteris  plaijf- 
rachis  Brgt.  The  specimen  represented,  pi.  xii,  fig.  4,  shows  a  part  of  a  frond 
of  this  species^  in  its  process  of  development.  The  divisions  appear  still  un- 
opened and  the  outline  only  of  the  secondary  pinnm  with  mere  traits  of  medial 
nerves,  are  indicated  by  flakes  of  scaly  matter. 

This  specimen  is  upon  shale  from  the  roof  of  the  coal  at  Colchester ;  the 
other  specimens  figured  are  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 
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P£CX)PTBRis  SiLLiMANi,  Brgt.,  Yeg.  foss.,  p.  353. 

PI.  96,  fig.  6 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  oar  Coal  Measures.  The  few  specimens 
which  I  consider  referable  to  it,  are  small  and  incomplete ;  one  of  them  is  from 
Mason  creek,  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 

P£0OPTERIS  BUCKLAKDI,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foBS.,  p.  319. 

PI.  09,  fig.  2. 

The  specimen  representiog  this  species,  distinctly  shows  the  character  indi- 
cated by  the  author.  The  pinniB  are  straight,  nearly  horisontai  (four  inches 
long  with  the  e^d  broken  off),  the  leaflets  oblong,  somewhat  lanceolate  obtuse, 
but  not  quite  as  obtuse  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  slightly  scythe-shaped  out- 
wards, etc.  The  pinnules  are  of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  eoncaye,  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  stone. 

Found  in  a  concretion  on  Little  Vermilion  riyer,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Winslow. 


Pegoptebis  Cakdoluaka,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.^  p.  305. 

PI.  100,  fig.  1. 

One  good  distinct  specimen,  in  a  concretion  from  Masson  creek,  while  nume* 
reus  specimens  from  the  same  locality  have  branches,  with  characters  interme- 
diate between  this  species  and  Pecoptent  cyathea  of  the  same  author. 


Pegoptebis  hemiteloides,  ^^t.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  314. 

PL  108,  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  from  Mason  creek,  is  half  a  concretion,  representi&ff  part  of  a 
pinna,  bearing  oblong,  slightly  pointed  leaflets,  disoonttccted  at  the  base,  with 
borders  inflated,  and  a  double  row  of  large  tori^  unlike  any  other  hitheito  seen 
of  this  genus.  These  sort  open  by  a  transverse  split,  agreeing  with  Brongniart's 
fig.  2  A  in  every  peculiarity  of  form.  Our  specimen  does  not  show  any  trace 
of  nervation. 

—61 
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Pecopteris  tillosa,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  316- 

Pl.  104,  %  3. 

This  Bpeeies  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  in  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek, 
which  show  it  in  its  multifarious  forms.  The  nervation  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  seen  by  European  palsdontologists.  Brongniart  does  not  give  anj 
details  of  it,  and  Oeinitz  indicates  it  as  simple,  or  with  veinlets  forking  once 
only,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  its  true  nature.  The  concretions  con- 
tain numerous  parts  of  the  plant  preserved  in  a  state  of  partial  maceration, 
either  with  pinnie  whose  substance  is  destroyed,  and  which  have  nothing  left 
Vni  4ie  outlines  of  their  leaflets,  and  the  entirely  free  veins  and  veinlets ;  or 
pianse  half  preserved,  one  part  of  which  bears  leaflets  with  the  villous  epider- 
Mty  while  the  other  part  has  the  yeins  and  veinlets  free  of  epidermis,  and 
qvtte  distinct.  From  the  form  of  its  pinnule,  the  multiple  divisions  of  its 
pianse,  and  of  its  yeins,  this  Pecopteris  is  exactly  similar  to  P.  polj^morpha, 
Bffgt.,  the  yeinlets  dividing  once  or  twice  or  more,  according  to  the  place  and 
site  of  the  pinnules. 

Pecopteris  arguta,  Brgt.  (fruiting.) 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  ]2andl3. 

The  part  of  a  pinna,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  bears  leaflets,  connate  at 
the  base,  oblong,  lanceolate  obtuse,  somewhat  shorter,  more  pointed,  and  more 
distinet  than  is  generally  the  case  in  sterile  pinnas  of  this  s{tocies.  But  as  the 
neryation,  as  well  as  the  crenulate-toothed  borders  of  the  leaflets,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Pecopteris  arffvta,  and  as  these  peculiar  characters  are  not  known  in 
any  other  species  of  the  coal,  I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  its  fruit- 
ing part,  which  was  before  unknown.  The  sort  appear  like  inflated  dots  placed 
jnst  at  the  point  of  the  simple  veins  or  rather  like  conical  «on«  with  the  point 
to  the  inside  of  the  leaflets  and  the  enlarged  opening  outside  at  the  point  of 
the  teeth,  as  marked,  fig.  13,  enlarged.  Their,  form  is  distinct ;  with  a  strong 
glass  they  even  appear  filled  with  a  pulyerulent  matter.  According  to  the  form 
and  the  position  of  these  fruit-dots,  the  species  resembles  an  Aspidium,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Aspidiies^  GK)pp.  Sterile  pinnae  of  this  species 
are  not  rare  in  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Pecopteris  elegans,  Germ. 
Polypoditea  elegans,  Gopp.,  Syst.,  p.  344. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  10. 

We  have  in  abundance,  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  specimens  which 
agree  in  every  point  with  the  figures  and  description  of  this  species.  Pin- 
nie,  bearing  linear  leaflets,  entire  oo  the  borders,  round  at  the  top,  marked 
by  medial  nerves  from  which  branch  in  an  acute  angle  simple  veins,  ascending 
straight  to  the  borders,  or  sometimes  slightly  curving  upwards.  But  the 
characters  here  indicated  are  so  variable  and  passing  by  such  inappreciable 
transitions  to  those  of  the  true  Pecopteris  unita^  Brgt.,  that  after  the  examina- 
tion of  maay  hundred  specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  trait 
which  could  be  described  as  distinctive  of  one  of  these  species.  I  therefore 
consider  this  Pecopteris  elegans^  Gorm.,  as  a  variety  of  Pecopteris  tmita^  Brgt. 


Pecopteris  aspidioides,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  311 

PI.  112,  fig  2. 

Found  at  Mason  creek }  rare ;  seen  only  in  two  specimens. 


Pecopteris  abbreviata,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  337.  • 

PI.  115,  fig.  Ito4. 

Numerous  and  very  fine  specimens  in  concretions  from  Mazon  oreek  are 
referable  to  this  species,  rather  by  the  figures  given  of  it  by  Geinitz  in  his 
Yersteinerimgen,  than  to  those  of  Brongniart.  The  secondary  pinnae  are  short, 
all  equal,  the  veins  and  veinlets  much  inflated,  the  pinnules  more  generally 
disconnected  f.  c.  f.  It  is  altogether  a  different  species  from  Pecopteris  Miltoni 
Brgt.,  to  which  the  German  author  unites  it  as  a  variety,  at  least,  if  we  con- 
sider our  American  specimens  identical,  which,  however,  may  represent  a  new 
species. 
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Pecx>ptbbis  dektata,  Brgt. 

Teg.  fon^  pi  88ft,  |^  1S4« 

A  fine  species  fouDd  in  large  specimens  in  the  shsles  of  the  eoni  st  Morris, 
and  also  in  the  concretions  of  Haion  eroek. 


Peoopteris  PLATICAN8?  Presl. 
Sphenopleris  JlavioanB  ?  PresL 

Sternb.,  Ten.,  toL  ii,  p.  IS7.    PL  mviii,  fi|^  1,  c,  A,  f. 

From  Mason  creek  also,  and  in  concretions,  we  haye  oblnined  a  number  of 
specimens  of  a  species  which  appears  close!  j  related  lo  tUs  speoies,  if  it  is  ooi 
identical  with  it.  Thej  represent  parts  of  fronds  or  pinn»,  bipinnalelj  diyi- 
ded ;  primary  dirisions  alternate,  open,  straight  or  slightly  fleznoos,  linear, 
bearing  alternate,  oblong,  short,  obtnse  pinnules,  connate  at  their  base,  slightly 
deonrrent,  with  a  decurrent  medial  nerre ;  alternately  branching  in  simple 
veins,  two  or  three  on  each  side,  turning  inwards  in  ascending  or  straight  to 
the  border.  The  fruit  dots  are  marked  in  a  double  row  near  the  borders  of 
the  leaflets,  apparently  placed  upon  the  reins.  The  main  rachis  and  its  diri- 
sions  are  deep  and  groored.  But  ibr  the  position  of  the  sort  and  of  the  thick 
epidermis  of  its  leaflets,  this  species  could  be  referred  to  Oiigoearfia  Gwibieriy 
Gk>pp.,  the  disposition  of  the  deeply  marked  reins  and  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
being  alike.  As  this  Bocopieris  Jlavicam  is  not  mentioned  by  any  recent  au* 
thor,  not  eren  by  Unger,  and  as  it  is  known  only  by  the  short  description  and 
the  incomplete  figures  given  of  it  by  Sternberg,  our  wptciw  is  referred  to  it 
with  doubt 


Peooptebis  chcerophtlloides^  Brgt. 

It  is  remarked,  vol.  2,  p.  443  of  ^is  Report,  that  this  species  was  still  un- 
certain, having  been  found  only  in  incomplete  specimens.  It  has  been  ob- 
tained since  from  the  roof  shales  at  Colchester  in  large  and  good  specimens. 
Except  Peci^tm$  CYi/tt,  Brgt.,  P.  vdutinaf  Lesqx.,  P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx.,  all 
the  speclH  of  Pecopttrii  enumerated  in  the  2d  vol.,  have  been  since  found  in 
ininoU. 
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Genus  STAPH  YLOPTERIS. 

Preel.  in  Stenib.  Vera.,  ii,  p.  174. 

Count  Sternberg,  in  his  Vereuoh,  loo.  eit.,  defines  this  genus  merely  an :  tn- 
Mareseence  or  Jructified  panicles  of  femsy  anaJtogouu  to  those  o/Botrychium  or 
Aneimia^ 

The  only  species  described  by  the  author  as  the  type  of  his  genus  :  Staphjf- 
lopteris  polyhotrya^  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  represents  a  small  group  of 
round  sporanges.  In  our  Amerioan  species  here  described,  these  wri  have 
various  forms.  Bot  it  is  oonvenient  to  consider  them  under  the  same  generic 
name,  till  their  relation  to  sterile  fronds,  or  their  true  generic  affinity  can  be 
ascertained.  To  this  genus,  therefore,  I  refer  all  agglomerations  of  sporanges 
of  various  forms,  either  borne  upon  separate  plants,  or  upon  separate  segments 
of  a  plant,  like  those  of  our  species  of  Botrychiwny  without  visible  remains  of 
leaves,  or  whose  connection  to  frond-bearing  leaves  can  not  be  traced,  and  is 
unknown. 

No  species  referable  to  this  genus  has  been  found  as  yet  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata  of  Europe,  a  fact  which  led  Palseontologists  to  suppose  that  ferns  bear- 
ing fruits  in  separate  panicles  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  that  formation. 
From  our  Coal  Measures,  we  have  previously  obtained  only  Staphylopteris  stel- 
lata^  Lesqx.,  Arks.  Geol.  Rept.,  vol.  ii,  p.  309,  pi.  2,  fig.  2  and  3,  from  the 
Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas.  The  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
following  species  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
coal. 

Staphtlopteris  Wortheni,  Sp.  nov. 

n.  xir,  fig.  1  and  8. 

Frond  bi-pinnate,  ovate  lanceolate  in  outline ;  pinnaa  linear, 
gradually  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  short,  one  inch  long 
near  the  base  of  the  frond,  scarcely  half  an  inch  near  the  top 
perpendicular  to  the  main  rachis;  pinnules  alternate  triangu- 
lar, formed  of  an  agglomeration  of  three  or  five  aori  apparently 
attached  to  a  main  pedicel,  but  without  trace  of  leaves.  The 
main  rachis  of  this  fruiting  segment  of  a  fern  is  proportionally 
thick,  three  lines  at  its  base,  finely  irregularly  striate,  the 
branches   or  pinnsB  appearing  attached  rather  upon  it  or 
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around  it  than  along  its  borders ;  the  rachis  of  the  branches 
is  also  thick,  smooth,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  attached  the 
groups  of  aoriy  three  to  five  in  number,  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
position,  with  a  thick  short  pedicel  in  the  middle.  The  sori^ 
when  unopened,  are  round,  marked  on  the  flattened  surface  by 
four  or  five  lines  diverging  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. Fig.  2a.  When  opened  the  sporanges  appear  placed 
like  the  rays  of  a  star  around  a  central  point.  These  spo- 
ranges, oval,  elongated  or  gradually  enlarged  outwards  from 
the  narrow  point  of  attachment,  deeply  concave,  finely  striate 
within,  are  all  turned  to  the  same  side,  viz :  the  point  down- 
wards and  the  branches  tending  obliquely  upwards ;  in  that 
way  the  upper  sori  of  the  pinnsa  have  the  point  towards  the 
rachis,  while  in  the  lower  ones  it  is  turned  frt)m  it :  see  fig.  2, 
enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  26,  enlarged  four  times.  The  spo- 
ranges are  deeply  marked  or  excavated  in  the  stone,  which  is 
still  more  deeply  penetrated  by  the  point-,  and  this  point  appears, 
as  said  above,  to  have  been  attached  to  a  common  pedicel  by 
filaments  now  destroyed. 

Found  in  a  eoDcretion  from  Maion  creek ;  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Staphylopteris  asteroides,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiv,  fig.  6  to  10. 

Frond  tripinnatc,  with  straight  alternate  branches ;  primary 
pinno)  lanceolate  pointed  or  tapering  to  a  point  from  an  en- 
larged base;  secondary  divisions  alternate  linear,  merely  formed 
of  narrow,  filiform,  obliquely  straight  branches  or  common 
pedicels,  bearing  groups  of  sporanges  pinnately  attached  to 
them  in  pairs  and  opposite;  sori  round  at  first  and  before 
maturity,  opening  at  maturity  in  five  lanceolate-pointed  lacin- 
m  around  a  central  round  point,  and  forming  a  star  (fig.  7  and 
7  h  enlarged)  • 

This  fruiting  species  is  still  moro  remarkable  than  the  former.     Groups  of 
9ori  resembliDg  round  dots,  fig.  8,  aro  seen  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  but  on 
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the  reverse.  They  apparently  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  seem  to  have 
been  detached  before  maturity  from  their  pedicels,  whose  remains  are  still 
marked  by  dark  lines,  fig.  8,  fig.  9,  enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  10,  enlarged  about 
ten  times.  In  this  last  figure  dark  but  absolute  lines  are  seen,  apparently  show- 
ing the  suture  of  walls.  In  the  pinnately  divided  part  of  the  frond,  fig.  6,  ah 
the  sort  are  opened,  and  their  envelope  is  still  attached  to  short  pedicels,  appa- 
rently placed  opposite  to  each  other.  The  details  of  the  form  of  the  sporanges 
are  easily  recognized,  but  those  of  their  ramifications,  or  the  point  and  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  sort  are  rendered  indistinct  by  the  superposition  of  the  groups 
of  sporanges.  The  specimen  is  on  shale  from  Morris,  and  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Staphylopteris  sagittatos,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xiT,  Eg.  8  to  6. 

This  species  has  a  bi-pinnate  frond,  as  seen  on  a  specimen 
irom  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  too  large  to  be  figured, 
The  divisions  are  alternate ;  the  thick  secondary  rachis  is  de- 
current  on  the  m«n  stem,  »hich  to  al»o  hroj^i  smooth. 
The  double  celled  sporanges  are  linear,  attached  by  their  backs^ 
and  pressed  against  each  other  in  horizontal  rows.  The  en- 
larged pedicel  of  the  sporange  cells  is,  before  maturity,  appa- 
rently at  least,  folded  in  the  middle,  and  both  rows  of  spo- 
ranges are  joined  together  by  their  back,  forming  in  that  state 
slightly  scythe-shaped  cylinders,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  attached 
to  the  pedicel  by  a  dorsal  membrane,  and  marked  all  around 
by  the  ring-like  outlines  of  sporanges  (fig.  3a).  More  gener- 
ally the  sporange-cells  are  open  side  by  side  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  support,  and  the  sporanges  appear  then  in  two  convex 
rows,  fig.  4  and  5.  In  some  specimens  on  concretions  from 
Mazon  creek,  where  small  branches  of  this  remarkable  species 
are  finely  preserved,  the  sort  or  sporange  bearing  cells  are  deep- 
ly immersed  in  the  stone,  generally  leaving  around  them  an 
empty  space,  as  seen  in  fig.  36  and  3c ;  they  are  thus  isolated 
and  their  form  is  easily  ascertained.  No  traces  of  leaflets 
have  been  seen  in  connection  with  this  species,  which  has  as 
yet  been  obtained  only  from  Morris  and  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Genus  SPHENOPTERIS,  Brgt.,  111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  u,  p.  435. 

Sphenopteris  scaberrima,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  XT,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Frond  tripinnate,  primary  pinnaB  lanceolate,  curved  down- 
wards, flexuous ;  secondary  divisions  perpendicular  to  the  verru- 
cose,  broad,  round  rachis,  linear  lanceolate  pointed,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  distinct  and  somewhat  distant  alternate;  pinnules 
lanceolate  acute,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  point,  distinct 
to  the  base,  horizontal,  irregularly  cut  on  the  borders  or  entire 
with  borders  irregularly  expanding  and  undulating  by  crushed 
groups  of  sporanges  or  of  scales ;  surface  rugose,  marked  by 
round  small  convex  points  resembling  small  dots,  produced  by 
groups  of  sporanges  placed  on  the  lower  surface.  All  the 
plant,  even  the  thick,  primary  rachis,  is  covered  with  verrucose 
points,  evidently  indicating  the  base  of  scales,  or  hairs,  with 
which  the  plant  was  covered,  and  which  are  still  indistinctly 
seen  on  some  part  of  the  secondary  branches.  The  frond  of 
this  species  was  evidently  a  large  one,  the  pinnaa  being  more 
than  six  inches  long. 

The  whole  appearaace  of  the  plant  is  like  that  of  some  speciea  of  OheHan- 
thea  of  our  time,  etpocially  of  CAetZem/Aes  vetiita^  Schwan.  The  species  should 
therefore  be  classed  in  the  genus  CheUantHei^  Gk>pp«  Nerertheless,  the  group 
of  9an  appears  lo  cover  the  whole  under  suriaae  of  the  leafletSy  a  positiou 
which  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  sori  of  a  CkeUanthet.  Oa  shales  fr<«i 
Morris. 

Sphenopteris  gracilis^  Brgt. 
Pi.  XT,  fig.  8  to  e. 

Fbond  hi  or  tripinnate ;  primary  pinnsd  or  fronds  triangular 
in  outUne,  taper-pointed,  slender;  secondary  pinnsB  linear 
lanceolate,  alternate  and  distant,  open,  curved  upwards,  flexu- 
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ous,  bearing  alternate  divisions,  cordate,  lanceolate  in  outline, 
deeply  cut  on  each  side  in  three  to  five  irregular  obtuse  or 
pointed  lobes,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  5,  6,  enlarged;  medial  vein 
somewhat  inflated  like  its  pinnate  divisions,  which  branch 
once  or  twice  to  the  borders,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobes. 

The  Borface  of  the  leaflets  is  qaitc  smooth.  By  its  slender,  half  round  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  rachis,  and  the  general  form  of  the  pinnae  and  of  the  divi- 
sions, our  species  agrees  well  enough  with  that  published  by  Brongniart,  Veg- 
Foss.,  p.  197,  pi.  154,  fig.  2.  But  the  author  describes  and  figures  the  lobes  of 
the  pinnules  as  being  more  regular,  longer,  regularly  tridentate  at  the  point 
while  those  of  our  specimens  are  always  either  more  or  less  irregularly  cut,  or 
entire,  and  also  either  pointed  or  obtuse.  The  difference  in  the  form  and  size 
of  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  of  the  same  pinnae,  indicate  for  this  species,  as 
seen  from  our  fig.  4,  5  and  6,  a  great  disposition  to  vary,  and  the  more  essential 
characters  being  identical,  I  can  but  consider  the  American  specimens  as  repre- 
senting the  same  species  as  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart. 

It  is  found  in  fine  large  specimens  on  the  shales  over  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenopteris  mixta,  Schp.  Pal.  Veg.,  p.  382. 
Sphefnjopieria  ainuoaa  Leaqx,  ined. 

PL  xr,  fig.  7  and  8. 

This  species  is  the  same  which,  from  incomplete  specimens,  was  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Report,  page  435,  considered  as  doubtfully  referable  to  Sphenop- 
teris riffidttf  Brgt.  It  has  a  tripinnate  or  polypinnate  frond,  the  specimens  being 
covered  with  numerous  secondary  pinnae,  of  which  one  only  is  figured  here.  Pin- 
nae branching  at  a  right  angle  from  a  broad  winged  smooth  rachis,  bearing  alter- 
nate lanceolate  secondary  divisions,  with  a  half  round  comparatively  broad  and 
regularly  sinuous  rachis.  The  pinnules  obliquely  attached  upon  each  of  its  con- 
vex flexures  are  oval,  lanceolate  pointed,  regularly  divided  on  each  side  into  three 
to  five  half  round  lobes.  The  medial  vein  which,  like  its  divisions,  is  thin  and 
somewhat  obscure,  alternately  branches  into  each  lobe  of  the  pinnules,  the 
branches  forking  above  the  middle.  The  epidermis  is  thick,  the  surface  con- 
vex and  somewhat  rough.  This  species  appears  essentially  distinct  from  Sphe* 
nofopteris  rigida,  Brgt.,  by  its  broad  winged  rachis,  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
and  of  their  divisions,  the  slightly  rough  surface,  etc.;  nevertheless  there  may 
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be  some  error  of  description  or  of  illnstnitioo  of  the  Enropean  Bpecies,  whieh 
is  marked  as  having  its  surface  entirelj  smooth,  while  the  figure  shows  it  got- 
ered  with  points  or  rugose. 

Abundant  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenopteris  TRIFOLLA.TA,  Brgt.    Veg.  Fobs.,  p.  202. 

PI.  68,  fig.  8. 

In  the  shales  of  Oolohester ;  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 


Sphenopteris  elegans,  Brgt.    Veg.  Foss,,  p.  172. 

PI.  58,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  concretions 
of  Mason  creek;  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Genus  HYMENOPHYLLITES,  Gopp  and  auct.     111.  Geol. 

Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  436. 

In  preserviug  this  genus,  with  its  characters  too  yaguely  defined  as  it  is  in 
yol.  2  of  this  Report,  p.  436,  it  would  be  adyisable  to  snbdiride  it  as  follows : 

§  1.  Ut/menoph^fUites  proper,  containing  species  with  a  generally  membra- 
naceous delicate  frond,  pinnately  divided,  the  primary  divisions  alternate  or 
dichotomous,  decurrent  on  the  rachis  and  ultimate  lobes  linear  obtuse,  eitber 
simple  alternate  or  irregularly  divided  ;  nerves  percurrent  pinnately  branching, 
ascending,  simple  in  each  lobe.  This  section  contains  Ht/menophifllites  and 
IVichomanileSj  Gopp. 

§  2.  Aphlebiu,  including  species  with  fronds  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  gen- 
erally with  a  broad  rachis  and  more  or  less  irregularly  divided,  the  divisions 
rather  dichotomous  or  pinnatifid,  entire  or  variously  laciniate  lobed,  the  lobes 
sometimes  enlarged  and  recurved  ;  veins  parallel  and  numerous  from  the  base 
of  the  fronds,  dividing  in  fascicles  from  the  rachis  in  each  primary  division, 
and  passing  by  subdividing,  as  simple  veinlets  to  the  point  of  each  lobe.  To 
this  section  are  referable  the  genera  Aphhhxa^  Schizopterisy  Rhodeay  JPachy- 
phyUum^  etc.  auct.* 


♦W.  P.  Shim  per,  in  Pal.  Veg.,  makes  for  this  section  a  new  genus,  Rhacophylivm, 
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§  3.  Schizopteris  proper,  to  which  belong  the  species  with  a  frond  generally 
laciniate,  or  cut  in  linear  erect  or  cunred  divisions,  sometimes  enlarged  at  the 
top,  marked  with  thin  parallel  veins  ascending  from  the  base  of  the  frond  to 
the  top  of  the  lobes  without  branching,  being  split  in  fascicles  with  the  divi- 
sions. To  this  secUon  belong  merely  the  genus  Schizopteris^  as  characterized 
by  Prof.  BroDgniart  for  his  Schizopteris  ancmaia. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  sections  in  genera  by  reliable  and  permanent 
characters.  Some  of^the  species  which  are  considered  as  Schizopteris  by  authors, 
as  Schizopteris  adnascens^  LI.  and  Hutt,  for  example,  have  the  nervation  and  a 
mode  of  division  of  their  fronds  similar  to  those  of  some  B^menophyiUteSf  while 
species  referable  to  this  last  genus  have,  with  a  regular  mode  of  division  a  nerva- 
tion by  disconnected  fascicles  of  veins,  like  species  of  Aphlebia  and  Schizopteris, 
This  is  the  case  with  our  HymenophyUites  splendens.  The  plants  of  the  two 
last  divisions  are  little  known,  their  apparently  soft  tissue  having  often  been 
destroyed  by  maceration.  I  have  described  and  figured  here  some  remarkable 
forms,  especially  from  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek,  whose  study  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  and  conformation  of  these  singular  v^etables. 


§  1.  Hymenophtlutes  (proper). 
Hymenophtllites  alatus,  Brgt. 

Veg.  fofls.,  p.  180,  PL  46,  fig.  4. 

This  species  is  mentioned  in  the  111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  437,  as  present- 
ing some  characters  at  variance  with  the  European  one.  Good  specimens  of 
it  from  the  concretions  of  Maion  crdek,  show  it  to  be  identical. 


Hymenophyllttes  tridactylites,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foes.,  p.  181,  Pl.  sa 

Crood  specimens  of  this  fine  species  have  been  lately  procured  fnm  the  roof 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymekophyllites  trighomanoides,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foflfl,  p.  182,  PI.  48,  fig.  8. 
A  small  specimen  from  the  same  place  as  the  former. 
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Hymenophtllites  myriophyllum,  Brgt 

Veg.  fos8.,  p.  184,  PI.  55,  fig.  2 

The  straight,  strong  main  rachis  and  its  branches,  like  the  form  and  divisions 
of  the  leaflets,  entirely  agree  with  the  author's  description  and  figures  of  this 
species.  Some  of  the  terminal  diyisions  of  the  pinnules  appear  on  our  speci- 
men as  slightly  inflated  at  the  point.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  whether  this 
swelling  is  caused  by  fructification,  or  by  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  half 
destroyed  epidermis. 

Roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  Sghlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Veg.,  fcwB.,  p.  193,  PI.  51. 

This  species  should  be  placed  in  its  natural  order  after  Htfmenophyllites  tri- 
dactyliteg,  Brgt.,  hut  our  specimen,  a  very  fine  one,  is  described  here  from  the 
remarkable  likeness  of  its  divisions  when  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  with  the 
former  species.  Except  a  few  entire  leaflets  which  have  preserved  their  inte- 
gral form,  the  whole  specimen  represents  merely  the  veins  and  their  divisions, 
without  any  substance  of  the  leaflets  attached  to  them  ;  in  that  state,  the  spe- 
cies could  easily  be  confounded  with  the  former  or  considered  as  a  new  one. 

From  the  same  place  as  the  former,  and  due  also  to  the  successful  researches 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  delicatulus,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foss.,  p^  185,     PI.  58,  fig.  4. 

This  species,  also  from  the  shales  of  Morris,  could  be  admitted,  by  some  of 
its  parts  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  as  identical  with  that  of  the  same  name 
of  Sternberg,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  Cheilanthea  by  Ooppert.  The 
thin  membranaceous  substance  of  the  pinnules  in  our  Hj/menopkyUites,  is  gen- 
erally partly  or  totally  effaced  by  maceration. 
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HYMENOPHYUilTES  TENUIFOLIUS,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foes.,  p.  190,     PL  48,  fig.  1. 

Well  characterized  by  its  straight  broad  nobis,  the  position  of  tbo  pinnules, 
the  narrow  lobes,  etc.     The  epidermis  is  also  partly  destroyed. 

Roof  shales  at  Morris ;  a  small  specimen. 

All  the  foregoing  species  of  Eymenoph^Uites  are  described  as  Sphenopteru 
by  the  author. 


Hymenophyllites  splendens,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xix,  fig.  2a  and  26. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnaB  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
flattened  main  rachis,  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline;  sec- 
ondary pinnaB  alternate,  narrowly  ovate-lanceolate,  oblique 
decurrent  on  the  flexuous  alate  rachis,  alternately  two  or 
three  lobed  on  each  side,  the  lobes  divided  in  two  or  three 
lanceolate,  somewhat  obtuse  teeth.  Veins  in  fascicles  from 
the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnaB,  separating  in  each  lobe,  one 
of  the  divisions  ascending  to  the  point. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  plant  is  polished  shining,  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 
This  species  resembles  the  variety  of  H,  furcatus^  Brgt ,  called  H.  membranace- 
ousj  by  Outbier,  which  is  common  enough  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sandstone  at  Pottsyille  and  Mauch  Chunk.  It  differs,  how- 
ever,  essentially,  by  the  thick  substance  of  the  leaves  which  easily  separates 
from  the  stone,  by  much  thicker  yeins,  merely  approached  in  fascicles  but  not 
united  at  the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnte,  which  are  longer,  narrower,  more 
equally  and  pinnately  divided  in  lanceolate  pointed  teeth. 

This  speciet!  appears  intermediate  between  E,  /ureattu,  Brgt.,  and  H.  stipu- 
latusj  Outb. 

Abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester  and  Morris. 
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Hymenophyllites  inflatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xvi,  fig.  6. 

A  tripinnately  divided  part  of  a  frond,  with  primary  divi- 
sions broadly  oval  in  outline  pinnately  cut  into  alternate  ob- 
ovate  obtuse  inflated  lobes,  either  simple  or  parted  again  in 
short  obtuse  divisions ;  nervation  obsolete,  the  veins  appar- 
ently branching  in  each  division  of  the  leaves,  and  simple. 

This  species  is  interinediate  between  the  two  sections  of  Sj^vienophyUiteSy 
haying  the  mode  and  regalaritj  of  division  of  the  first,  the  thick  inflated  leaflets 
without  distinct  nervation,  like  some  species  of  the  second.  It  is  distantly  re- 
lated io  Sphenopterii  Rutsejplia^  6atb.,  Yerst.,  p.  42,  pi.  x,  fig.  10  and  11,  from 
which  it  diffiers  by  the  form  of  its  more  elongated,  narrow,  inflated  pinnules, 
by  the  obsolete  nervation,  etc. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal,  Duq«oin. 

The  specimen  is  a  large  piece  of  shale  covered  with  fragments  of  the  plant, 
none  larger  than  the  one  figured. 


§  2.  Aphlebia. 
Hymenophtlutes  adnascens,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

The  two  specimens  figured,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  7  and  8,  from  the  roof  shales  of  tho 
coal  at  Morris,  exactly  represent  the  species  of  Lindley,  as  it  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  OeinitK,  in  his  Versteinerungen,  p.  20,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  7  to  9.  But  I 
cannot  recognise  an  identity  between  the  plants  represented  in  these  figures.  The 
one,  fig.  8,  of  ours,  has  the  lower  divisions  short  lanceolate  obtuse,  irregular 
in  their  directions,  with  thin  parallel  veinlete,  and  the  upper  ones  narrower, 
curved,  marked  also  by  thin  parallel  veins  branching  into  each  lobe ;  while 
the  other,  fig.  7,  has  dichotomous  or  forking,  linear,  narrow  branches,  without 
trace  of  veins  or  veinlets.  The  first  of  these  forms  agrees  with  the  description 
and  figures  given  by  Lindley,  vol.  2,  p.  68,  pi.  C  and  CI,  who  compares  the 
plant  to  some  Ljfgodium  or  Bymenoph^Uum,  but  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the 
other  as  a  peculiar  species.  Our  fragments  are  nevertheless  too  small  to  allow 
a  precise  and  satisfactory  description.  Prof.  Lindley  considers  his  species  as 
a  climbing  fern,  twisted  round  the  stem  of  a  frond  of  Sphenopteris  crenata^  to 
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which  it  IB  eTidently  attached,  while  Prof.  Geiniiz  thinks  that  it  is  fixed  in 
small  bandies  to  the  stem,  like  a  parasitio  plant.  The  State  Cabinet  at  Spring- 
field possesses  specimens  of  a  large  fern  whose  stem,  like  that  described  by 
Lindley,  is  bordered  by  bandies  of  leaves  of  the  same  Hymenophyllites,  The 
specimen  is  obscare,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  how  they  are  attached  to  it. 


Hymenophyllites  lactdca,  Gutb. 

This  species  is  more  rarely  foand  in  oar  Goal  Measures  than  its  near  rela- 
tive, H,  Clarkiij  Lcsqz,  The  State  Cabinet  has  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  in 
a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  distingaished  from  H.  Clarkii  by  its 
broad  enlarged  fronds  and  narrow  laciniae.  These  fronds  or  rather  pinvce,  on 
one  side  of  the  rachis,  which  are  only  visible  in  part,  appear  placed  in  a  row, 
like  the  alternate  divisions  of  a  fern.  As  the  epidermis  of  some  of  these  pin- 
nsd  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  and  veinlete  are  distinct,  and  are  seen 
passing  in  bundles  from  the  raohis,  separating  more  and  more  in  carving  into 
each  division,  to  end  by  a  simple  veinlet,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  acate 
ultimate  lobes. 


Hymenophyllites  arboresgens,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xvil,  fig.l  , 

Stem  long,  (the  specimen,  though  broken,  shows  more  than 
one  foot  of  it,)  straight,  about  one  inch  broad  at  its  lower  end, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  at  its  upper  part,  marked  in  its  length 
by  obscure  lines  apparently  formed  by  bundles  of  veiulets  and 
alternately  divided  in  thick  oblique  branches,  more  or  less 
regularly  and  deeply  lobate ;  lobes  alternate,  simple  and  linear 
elongated,  or  bi-trifid,  of  various  lengths  and  obtusely  pointed. 

The  divisions  of  this  plant  are  rather  dichotomoos.  like  those  of  species  of 
Lycopodiaceay  than  pinnatifid  like  those  of  ferns.  They  are  merely  a  continn- 
ation  of  a  main  axis  thrown  out  in  various  directions.  The  substance  appears 
to  have  been  a  compound  of  cellular  soft  tissue,  intermingled  with  bandies  of 
continuous  vessels,  forming  veins  or  veinlets,  and,  by  mere  separation,  ascend- 
ing to  the  last  divisions  of  the  frond.    There  is  no  trace  of  branching  of  veins, 
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iMit  merely  of  dmsioDS  of  fascicles  of  voscolar  tissue.    The  species,  in  its  gen- 
eral form,  resembles  Schizopteru  ptMch^achtgj  a  species  of  the  Keoper. 

Found  at  Morris  on  a  large  piece  of  shale,  and  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even. 


Hymenophylutes  Clabkh,  Lesqx. 

PI.  xTt,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  description  of  this  species  is  given  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  438,  pi. 
zxzix,  fig.  7,  from  a  small  specimen.  It  is  abundantly  found  in  the  concre- 
taoDfl  ci  Mason  creek,  and,  though  very  variable,  preserves  the  characters 
which'  separate  it  from  H.  Ouibierianus,  Gein.,  viz :  its  broad,  round,  or  very 
obCaae  divbions,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  leaves,  which  were  evidently 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  for  they  are  not  flattened  on  the  stone  as  in  S,  Gutbieri- 
anuif  bat  enter  it,  and  mark  on  it  a  deep  impression,  as  a  hard  body  only  can 
do.  Of  the  two  remarkable  specimens  figured  here,  the  first  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  plant  with  a  long  twisted  or  climbing  stem.  The  principal  axis  is  round, 
grooved,  and  has  its  surface  roughened,  and  marked  with  points  or  scars,  as  if 
it  had  been  covered  by  hairs  or  scales.  As  the  stem  of  the  second  specimen, 
which  seems  to  represent  a  young  plant  evidently  of  the  same  species,  is 
smooth,  these  points  may  be  the  scars  of  rootlets  or  suckers,  serving  as  adhe- 
sive agents  to  help  the  climbing  process.  The  young  plant,  fig.  2,  has  a  short 
stem  already  curved  or  twisting,  and  at  its  base,  some  filaments  resembling 
rootlets.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rational  to  conclude,  from  these  specimensi 
that  the  plants  which  they  represent  were  attached  to  the  ground  or  to  some 
soft  substance,  like  decayed  wood,  by  rootlets,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
climbing  plants.  This  would  explain  the  position  of  H.  adnascens  upon  the 
broad  raohis  of  some  ferns. 


Hymenophtllttes  Gutbierianus,  Ung.  Gen.  and  Spec,  p.  132. 

The  true  species,  as  figured  by  Oeinits,  is  in  the  State  Cabinet,  in  speci- 
mens from  Colchester,  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
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Hymenophtllites  thallyformis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xvi,  fig.  8  to  6. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  represents  only  part  of  a  frond, 
which,  in  its  whole,  appears  to  have  been  large  and  round- 
ish in  outline,  with  undulate  borders  and  undulate  rugose 
hairy  surface.  From  the  emarginate  border  of  the  frond,  pro- 
trude cylindrical  branches,  either  erect  or  creeping,  whose 
form  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  frond.  These 
branches,  half  an  inch  thick,  are  covered  with  ob-lanceolate, 
obtuse  scales  or  leaves,  narrowly  striate,  as  marked,  fig.  4,  en- 
larging upwards  and  closely  imbricate.  As  the  scales  are 
mostly  crushed  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  if  these 
stems  are  fruit-bearing,  like  the  branches  of  a  Lyoopodiumy  or 
are  merely  the  base  of  the  stems  of  some  fronds  of  ferns,  and 
thus  only  a  different  representation  of  the  same  organs  of  the 
plant.  The  specimen  is  good,  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
are  distinct,  and  the  connection  between  the  branches  and  the 
frond  is  evident. 

This  kind  of  development  may  be  cbmpared  to  that  of  the  Marckantiacea  and 
of  the  LycopodMzcesR  with  the  fronds  of  the  first,  and  the  frniting-stem  of  the 
last  family  of  plants.  I  suppose  that  the  fragment,  represented  fig.  5,  belongs 
to  the  same  species.  It  is  apparently  the  plant  in  the  first  development  of  its 
frond.  The  specimen,  fig.  5,  is  in  a  concretion  from  Morris;  the  other  is  on 
shale  from  Colchester.  The  same  species  has  been  found  also  on  the  shales 
from  Morris. 


Hymenophylutes  Strongii,  Sp.  hov. 

PI.  xviii,  fig.  1. 

Stem  half  an  inch  broad,  erect,  undulately  veined  or  stri- 
ate in  its  length,  bearing  alternate  leaves  ?  covered  with  long 
thick  hairs  or  scales^  diverging  all  around.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  see  the  form  of  the  leaves  or  divisions,  which  may  be  merely 
part  of  branches.  On  the  left  part  of  the  specimen  the  stem 
IB  smooth  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  stem  of  some  species 
of  Bymefiophyllitea  of  this  section ;  on  the  other  side,  which 
u  unhappily  broken,  the  borders  are  fringed  with  long  straight 
hairs,  appearing  to  come  out  from  another  part  of  the  stem. 
From  this  it  is  hardly  possible  tc  decide  if  the  specimen  repre- 
sents a  true  Hymenaphyllites  or  merely  some  disconnected  part 
of  a  Lycopodiacseous  plant. 

In  ft  eoDcreiioii  from  Mazon  creek,  coUeoted  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


§  3.     SCUIZOPTERIS. 

Hymenophylutes  MOLLIS,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl.  xviii,  Bg.  2  to  6. 

Leaves  or  fronds  formed  of  groups  of  thin  filaments,  emerg- 
ing from  a  common  support,  apparently  parasitic,  enlarging 
in  growing  up  or  by  grouping  together,  and  by  compression 
taking  various  forms ;  the  laciniaa  or  filaments  are  generally 
united  together  without  distinct  nervation. 

Tbift  if  ftill  ODOof  thoBO  siogular  plants  of  the  coal  epoch  which  baffles  every 
«Ui^flipi  fti  analysis,  when  one  is  trying  to  compare  thein  with  representatiyes 
4/  <Mir  existing  vegetation.     This  kind  of  vegetable  is  doubtfully  referable  to 
tbk  ieetioo  of  this  genos.     Fig.  2  represents  a  kind  of  tubercle,  resembling  a 
pioee  of  decayed  wood,  with  traces  of  an  axis  in  its  middle  and  irregular  cavi- 
<MS,  bordered  all  around  by  a  short  fringe  of  these  filaments  which  appear  as 
growing  out  of  it  in  an  incipient  state  of  vegetation.     These  filaments  repre- 
060 ted  separately,  fig.  3,  arc  like  linear,  thin,  short,  obtuse  lacinisB,  united 
together  and  without  nerves,  or  with  thin  parallel  veinlets.     In  fig.  4,  these 
flaments,  much  elongated,  are  separated  in  the  middle  and  near  the  base  in 
various  ways,  appearing  to  come  out  from  a  mere  point  and  to  enlarge  in  as- 
leading.    In  fig.  5,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  whole  group  of  filaments  is 
w^l  aurked,  and  from  it,  the  lacinise  seem  to  be  attached  or  to  grow  upon  one 
«*<4ber  like  the  subdivisions  of  a  kind  of  Fuw/us,    Fig.  6  represents  a  group 
4C  •  beap  oi  these  filaments  which  appear  attached  and  growing  upon  each 
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• 
otber  like  parasitic  plants,  the  whole  by  compression  being  crushed,  forming 

a  kind  of  flattened  ball.      In  all  these  varied  appearances  of  the  same  plant, 

no  distinct  trace  of  a  true  nervation  can  be  seen.    The  lines  marked  on  the 

figures,  exactly  as  they  are  perceivable  on  the  stone,  are  more  or  less  inflated 

in  places,  and  can  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  filaments,  as 

true  veins.    They  do  not  branch,  and  are  mostly  parallel.    They  may,  never- 

thdess,  represent  the  parallel  groaps  of  vessels  which  characterize  the  species 

of  this  section  of  Ifymenopk^iiiles,    The  substance  of  these  plants  was  evidently 

soft,  for  the  specimen  fig.  6  represents  a  compound  of  many  of  these  leaves  ap- 

pressed  and  crushed  together,  and  the  impression  is  merely  of  a  thin  surface. 

All  the  specimens  figured  here  have  been  found  in  concretions  at  Mason 
creek,  and  nothing  except  Schizopteris  anomala^  Brgt,  is  comparable  to  this 
kind  of  vegetation. 


Genus  Pachtfteris,  Brgfc. 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  bipinnately  divided,  bearing  upon  the  same  hori- 
lontal  plan,  opposite  entire  ooreaoeous  pinnules,  with  a  medial  nerve,  or  with- 
out any  trace  of  nervation,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  not  joined  to  the  rachis^ 
The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  lobes  or  leaflets  of  these  plants,  is  timilar  to  that 
of  the  pinnules  of  some  ferns.  The  genus  was  established  by  the  celebrated 
author  for  two  species  of  the  Oolite  of  England. 


Pachtpteris  gragillimA)  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xix,  fig.  6  to  8. 

The  specimen  represents  only  simple  branches  or  simple  pin- 
nsdy  bearing  on  each  side,  but  on  the  same  plan,  opposite  very 
oblique,  linear,  oblong,  obtuse,  narrow  leaflets,  joined  by  their 
base  to  the  enlarged  border  of  the  rachis,  or  of  a  medial  nerve, 
and  thus  appearing  decurrent  upon  it.  The  substance  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  coriaceous,  without  any  trace  of  a  medial  nerve. 
Fig.  6  shows,  apparently,  a  peculiar  kind  of  ramification  by 
innovation. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figures  and  descriptions  are  made,  is  on  a 
large  piece  of  shale  whose  surface  is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  simple  branches 
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of  tbis  plant.  They  are  placed  without  any  kind  of  order,  orossiog  eaeh  other 
in  various  directions,  as  if  they  had  been  strewn  on  the  stone,  and  therefore 
the  kind  of  divisions  marked  in  the  figure,  and  abnormal,  if  this  plant  belongs 
to  a  fern,  may  be  merely  caused  by  the  casual  superposition  of  two  branches 
joined  by  their  bases.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  their  peculiar  position  along 
the  stem  on  the  same  side  of  it,  resembling  the  divisions  or  lobes  of  some  ferns, 
and  their  mode  of  attachment,  indicate  the  close  relationship  of  this  plant  to 
those  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart  as  Pachypteris.  In  some  of  oar  branch- 
lets  the  basilar  prolongation  of  the  pinnules  along  the  rachis  ?  of  the  pinnae 
has  become  detached  by  compression,  and  they  appear  in  that  way  as  bearing, 
at  the  base,  a  long,  linear  auricle.  The  pinnules  are  a  little  enlarged  to  the 
very  obtuse  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged  four  times,  and  in  fig.  7,  enlarged 
twice. 

On  shale,  from  Morris,  collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 


LEAVES  OF  UNCERTAIN  OR  UNKNOWN  AFFINITY. 


Genus  CORDAITES,  Ung. 

III.  Geol.  Rep.,  toL  ii,  p.  448. 
COBDAITES  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Sp.  nov. 

The  roof  of  the  main  coal  at  Duquoin  and  St.  Johns  is  in 
places  covered  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  to  one  foot,  with 
remains  of  flat,  narrowly  equally  striate,  long  linear  leaves, 
one  to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  which,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  found  in  connection  with  any  stem. 

From  tbeir  linear  form  and  from  tbe  narrow  stria)  marking  their  surface,  I 
refer  the&e  leayes  to  the  genus  ConfaiteH,  Ung.,  being  unable  to  see  the  char- 
acters which  separate  these  ribbon-like  leaves  into  two  genera,  viz.  Cordattet 
and  Ntteggerathia. 
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Genus  SPHENOPHYLLUM,  Brongt. 
Spenophyllum  cornutum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xix,  fig.  1  to  5. 

Main  stem  round,  half  an  inch  broad,  articulate  at  equal 
distances  (about  one  inch),  inflated  at  the  nodi  or  points  of  in- 
sertion of  the  whorls  of  leaves,  smooth  but  obscurely  ribbed 
in  the  length,  divided  about  at  right  angles  by  long  straight 
branches  bearing  whorls  of  five  or  six  leaflets,  joined  at  the 
base  ;  leaflets  equal,  fan-like  in  outline,  broadly  cuneiform  to  the 
base,  divided  from  below  the  middle  into  seven  to  nine  linear, 
pointed,  nearly  equal  lobes ;  veins  distinct,  flat,  four  to  five  at 
the  base  of  each  leaflet,  forking  once,  each  division  ascend- 
ing to  the  top  of  one  of  the  lobes  (fig.  5  enlarged) . 

It  is  a  well  characterised  and  distinct  species,  and  in  studying  it  at  Colches- 
ter, I  have  found  among  the  shales  a  great  number  of  broken  specimens,  rep- 
resenting different  parts  of  it,  and  havo  seen  all  the  leaflets,  from  the 
largest  one  around  the  broad  part  of  the  stems,  to  those  of  the  branchlets,  pre- 
senting the  same  form  and  kind  of  division.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  a 
variety  of  Sphenophyllum  eniarginatum^  Brgt.,  figured  by  Geinitz  in  his  Verst. 
pi.  zz,  fig.  G.  But  it  differs  indeed  in  its  essential  characters :  broader  stems 
and  leaflets,  peculiar  and  equal  divisions,  and  a  diflerent  kind  of  nervation. 
The  branching,  as  seen,  fig.  1,  is  also  peculiar  for  a  species  of  this  genus.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  branches  of  this  plant  are  mixed  on  most  of  tho 
specimens  with  the  remains  of  a  somewhat  obscure  Calamites,  resembling  Caia- 
mites  Suckowii,  Brgt ,  a  coincidence  which  may  be  casual.  In  any  case  I  could 
not  trace  any  evident  connection  between  the  two  plants,  and  the  stems  of  this 
Sphenophyllum  do  not  appear  as  equally  and  deeply  striate  as  are  generally  the 
branches  of  Calamiles. 

Hoof  shales  of  the  C!olchester  coal. 
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Sphenophyllum  filiculmis,  Lesqx.,  Geol.  Kep.  Penn.,  p.  853 

PI.  i,  fig  6. 
Nodale  from  Mazon  creek ;  F.  H.  Bradley. 

FruitiDg  catkins  of  Sphenophyllum^  referable  to  Asterophyllites  ovalts^  Lesqz. 
Penn.  Geol.  Rep.,  p.  851,  pi.  i,  fig.  2,  are  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mason 
creek,  and  in  the  shales  of  Morris. 

Genus  ANNULARIA,  Brgt.  111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  II,  p.  444. 

Annularia  longifoua?  Brgt. 

PI.  xxi,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Stem  thick,  round,  narrowly  and  equally  striate,  articulate, 
divided  into  opposite  diverging  branches  placed  crosswise  in 
ascending,  bearing  at  the  articulations  whorls  of  ovate-lance^ 
olate  obtusely  pointed  flat  leaflets,  marked  by  a  broad  medial 
nerve. 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  by  two  kinds 
of  specimens,  with  dififerent  appearances.  Those  figured  in  our  plates  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper,  still  undeveloped  part  of  the  plant.  The  branches  and 
leaflets  are  crowded  and  pressed  upon  one  another  in  a  scarcely  distinguishable 
mass,  presenting  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  Sphenophyllum.  In  fig.  2,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  more  distinct,  and 
the  form  of  the  leaflets  is  distinguishable  as  marked  fig.  3,  magnified.  On  an- 
other specimen,  which  was  obtained  too  late  to  be  figured,  and  which  shows 
the  plant  in  its  full  development,  the  stem  about  one  foot  long,  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  base,  regularly  striate  in  length,  is  articulate  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  by  whorls  of  leaves  of  the  form  described  above,  and  two  opposite  branches 
diverging  in  open  angles  from  under  the  leaves,  and  crosswise  in  ascending. 
The  leaflets,  one  inch  long,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad,  twelve  to  fourteen  in 
each  whorl,  are  joined  at  their  base.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaflets 
upon  the  stem  and  the  branches,  is  marked  around  the  articulation  by  small, 
semi-lunar  inflations  or  knots,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  leaflets,  and 
placed  just  above  the  point  of  attachment.  The  plant  represented  by  the  two 
specimens  fisrured,  pi.  21,  can  be  compared  with  what  Prof.  Geiniti  has  des- 
cribed and  figured  in  his  Verst.,  p.  10,  pi.  16,  fig.  1,  under  the  name  of  Asiero- 
phyUites /oUo9U8f  LI.  and  Hait.    The  form  of  the  leafiets  being  indistinguiaha- 
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ble  in  the  above  mentioned  figures,  a  close  comparison  with  onr  ppecies  cannot 
be  established.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  it  does  not  represent  the  same 
plant  as  ours,  as  its  stem,  though  striate,  like  a  Catamites^  is  not  marked  like 
ours  by  anj  knots  of  the  articulations.  From  the  mode  of  division,  the  form 
and  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  this  species  of  ours  is  a  true  Annularia,  The  one 
described  and  figured  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton  as  Asierophyliites  foliomSf 
and  which  does  not  even  resemble  that  of  Geinitz,  has  linear  lanceolate,  pointed, 
narrower  leaflets,  and  is  not  comparable  to  thb,  which  I  refer  with  doubt  to 
Annularia  longifoUa^  Brgt.,  considering  it  rather  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  Annularia  cahtniioides,  Schp.  Prof.  Schimper  has  published,  in 
his  Pal.  Voget.,  p.  349,  pi.  zxvi,  fig.  1,  a  new  species  which,  though  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  more  acute,  is  nearly  related  to  this  one,  if  not  identical 
with  it. 


Annularia  inflata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  essential  difference  which  separates  this  species  from 
Annularia  longifolia,  Brgt ,  consists  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets, 
which  are  ob-lanceolate,  obtuse,  subcylindrical  or  inflated  up- 
wards without  trace  of  medial  nerve,  or  with  merely  an  ob- 
scure line  indicating  a  central  vessel,  while  the  leaflets  of  A. 
hngi/diay  are  flat,  with  recurved  borders  and  marked  by  a 
thick,  flat  medial  nerve.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
leaflets  is  seen  in  fig.  3  and  4,  and  their  comparative  sections, 
35  and  4  h.  The  stem  of  this  species  does  not  appear  as  thick 
as  in  A.  longi/oliay  and  the  branches  come  out  in  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  middle  of  the  whorls,  or  rather  from  above 
them,  than  from  below. 

The  specimens  figured  are  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  where  both 
species  are  abundant,  and  may  be  distinguished  always  by  the  same  characters, 
without  any  form  appearini;  intermediate.  It  may  be  that  we  have  here  two 
parts  of  the  same  species,  one  representing  branches  growing  out  of  or  above 
water  under  atmospheric  influences,  with  dry,  flat  leaflets  ]  A.  longi/olia^  the 
other,  representing  the  floating  part,  sustained  in  water  by  bladderly-inflated 
leaflets,  as  shown  in  our  species.  But  if  it  is  so,  it  is  peculiar  that  this,  so  dif- 
ferent a  form  of  a  common  species,  has  not  been  found  elsewhere  and  described 
before. 
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Genus  ASTEROPHYLLITES,  Brgt. 

Ill  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  444. 

ASTEROPHTLLITES  RI6IDUS,  Brgt. 

PI.  zxi,  fig.  4  and  Ab, 

Thm  species  has  been  referred  to  AslerophyUUes  longijoluu  f  Brgt,  p.  444, 
T^  ii,  of  this  Report.  The  whorls  of  the  leaflets,  very  close  to  each  other,  in- 
dieite  tlie  top  of  a  branch.  The  leaflets  are  about  three  inches  long,  not  quite 
ri^d,  Boi  open  as  in  A.  rigidm^  but  they  are  of  a  hard,  solid  texture,  ezactiy 
r,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  medial  nerve,  reflezed  on  the  borders, 
on  the  lower  surface,  thus  presenting  the  true  characters  of  A, 
rigidm  as  reeognued  by  other  and  better  specimens  from  the  same  locality — 
HMMaa  creek.  The  true  AsterophyUites  longifolhu^  Brgt.,  has  been  found  on 
shales  from  Morris,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even.  It  greatly  differs  from  A.  rigidtu  by 
its  leaves,  which  are  soft,  flat,  scarcely  marked  by  the  medial  nerve,  ascending 
along  the  stem  and  undulate,  and  by  the  narrower,  nearly  smooth  stems  and 
branches. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  6RANDIS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fosfl.  flora,  i,  PI.  xvii. 

Found  in  fine  specimens  on  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris.  Leaves  still 
narrower,  and  whorls  still  more  numerous  than  indicated  by  the  description 
and  plate  of  the  English  authors. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  FOLiosus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Foss.  flora,  i,  PI.  xxt. 

Not  rare  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  TUBERCULATUS,  Brod.,  p.  159, 
Id  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Genus  EQUISETITES,  Sternb.,  Vers,  ii,  pi.  43. 

Stem  fistalose,  cylindrical,  striate  lengthwise,  articalate,  simple  or  branching 
at  the  sheathing  articalation,  sheaths  attached  under  the  articalations,  erect, 
dentate. 


Equisetites  occidentalis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX,  fig.  6. 

We  have  only  one  sheath  of  this  species,  the  first  trace  of  a 
true  Equisetites  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this  continent. 
The  sheath  is  open  or  unfolded,  somewhat  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  three  inches  across,  two  inches  long,  regularly  divi- 
ded to  about  the  middle  by  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  teeth, 
marked  by  a  strong  nerve,  which  descends  from  the  point  of 
the  teeth  to  the  base  of  the  sheath.  The  surface  in  the  mid- 
dle and  between  these  nerves  is  irregularly  wrinkled,  and  the 
base,  in  the  line  of  connection  with  the  stem,  is  marked  by 
regular,  half  round  notches,  corresponding  evidently  with  the 
strido  of  the  stem. 

The  specimen  is  from  Maion  creek,  a  concretion  where  this  part  of  the  plant 
is  distinctly  preserved.  Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  but  in  a 
bad  state  of  preservation,  contains  also  fragments  of  an  E^tsetites,  whose  spe- 
cific relation  cannot  be  recognised.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  stem  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  lacerate  sheath. 
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SEUGINI^,  End]. 


Genus  LYCOPODITES,  Brgt. 

III.  Geol.  Rcpi,  T(rf.  ii,  ix  447. 

LyCOPODITES   ANNULARliEFOLIUS,    Sp.  nov, 

PI.  xxi,  fig  5. 

Stem  round,  as  seen  in  fig.  5  dichotomous,  bearing  opposite 
leaves,  apparently  united  by  two  at  the  base,  half  embracing 
and  slightly  decurrent;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtusely 
pointed,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  marked  with  a  medial 
nerve,  disappearing  above  the  middle,  open  or  slightly  reflexed. 

The  mode  of  brancbing  of  this  species,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dichotomy  ob- 
servable in  some  LycopodiacesK  of  our  time,  the  Rudlist^  for  example,  indicates 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  plant.  It  is  jaot  quite  evident  that  the  leaves  are 
approached  by  pairs,  and  placed  in  two  parallel  rows  or  distichous ;  the  speci- 
men shows  nothing  more  definite  than  what  is  represented  by  the  figure. 

No  species  of  Lycopodites  of  the  Coal  Measures  has  been  as  yel  published 
having  leaves  of  the  same  form  and  type  us  ours ;  theon)y  one  somewhat  com- 
parable to  it  is  Lycopodites  viacrophyliuSf  Gold.  Flor.  Saar.,  i,  p.  12,  pi.  1,  fig.  5. 

On  a  concretion  from  Maion  creek;  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  A.  H.  VTorthen, 

Ltcopodites  Meekii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvi,  ^  6  and  6a. 

Stem  very  slender,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  toward 
the  base,  dichotomous,  with  continuous,  elongated  branches, 
scarcely  diminishing  upwards ;  leaves  imbricated  all  around, 
narrow,  linear,  lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  or  slightly  open  and 
curving  upwards  at  the  point.  As  seen,  fig.  6<i  enlarged, 
these  small  leaves  are  thick,  concave  on  the  inside,  sharply 
pointed,  not  enlarged,  but  semi-embracing  at  the  base,  and 
without  trace  of  a  nerve. 
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This  extremely  fine  and  delicate  Lycopodile$  may  be  compared  to  the  upper 
branches  of  Lepirfodendran  selaginou/eSy  Sternb.,  as  figured  by  LI.  and  Hutt., 
vol.  1,  tab.  12;  and  also  to  Lycopodltes  StichUrianuSy  Oopp.,  Silurian,  p  170, 
tab.  25.  In  our  species  the  stem  is  longer,  more  slender ;  the  leaves  narrower 
and  proportionally  longer,  and  the  ramification  different. 

On  the  roof  shales  of  the  ooal  at  Morris. 


Genus  SCHUTZIA,  Goppert,  Permian  Flora,  p.  161. 

Stems  either  single  or  branching,  bearing  on  short  aheruate  pedicels  small 
cones^r  strobiles  of  an  ovate  truncate  form,  a  compound  of  imbricate,  broadly 
linear  pointed  scales,  united  at  the  base. 


SCHUTZIA  BRACTEATA,  Sp.  nOV. 
PI.  xxi,  fig.  6  to  9. 

Stem  proportionally  thick,  smooth,  bearing  alternate  short 
pediceled  cones  or  strobiles,  about  half  an  inch  long,  enlarged 
ovate  from  a  narrow  base,  truncate  at  the  top,  slightly  turned 
upwards,  placed  at  the  axil  of  a  narrow  linear  bractlet,  about 
one  inch  long  and  curved  upwards.  The  cone  is  a  compound 
of  lanceolate  pointed,  ^concave  scales,  placed  in  spiral,  closely 
imbricated  and  pressed  upon  one  another,  fig.  7  and  8;  covering 
a  transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  formed  of  small,  elongated, 
equilateral  meshes :  fig.  9,  which  enclose  or  support  small 
granules  of  opaque,  brown  matter.  These  granules,  scarcely 
the  one-hundreth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  are  of  a 
roundish,  irregular,  polygonal  form,  agglomerated  and  separa- 
ting with  difficulty.  Their  size  and  irregularity  of  form  pre- 
vent considering  them  as  spores ;  they  look  rather  like  grains 
of  pollen. 

From  the  great  difference  in  the  form  of  the  bads  born  on  the  stem,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  by  difference  in  maturity,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  scape  of  this  plant  was  bearing  monoecious  flowers,  the  ones  in  strobiles 
bearing  pollen,  the  other  fertile  buds.  These,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  6,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  inflated  receptacle,  either  naked  or  bordered  at  its  top  by  foli- 
aceous,  narrow  divisions.     Two  specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  found  in  the 
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concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  and  both  present  the  same  appearance.  Some 
plants  resembling  ours  have  been  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Antho- 
lithes.  Bat  this  genus  is  still  indefinite,  and  the  plants  referred  to  it  really 
unknown.  I  have,  therefore,  placed  this  species  for  description  in  this  new 
genus  of  Goppert,  as  more  related  to  it  by  some  of  its  characters. 


Genus  Lepidodendron,  Stemb. 

III.  Geol.  Report,  toI.  ii,  p.  451. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  characterized  merely  by 
the  form  of  the  cicatrices,  which  have  been  loft  by  the  base  of  the  leavei  upon 
the  bark  of  the  trees  or  of  their  branches.  These  cicatrices  or  bolsters  vary 
indeed  in  size  and  also  in  their  relative  position,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  tree,  where  they  are  examined.  But  this  variety  is  far 
from  being  as  marked  as  some  authors,  who  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  spe- 
cies to  two  or  three,  seem  to  suppose  it.  In  following  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  these  scars  on  long  stems  of  Lepidodendron,  from  parts  measuring  at 
least  one  foot  in  diameter  to  the  smallest  branches,  they  may  be  seen  to  vary 
in  size  and  position  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  vegetation  at 
different  times,  and  also  on  account  of  some  irregular  mode  of  growth ;  but 
their  essential  characters,  viz.:  their  outline,  the  position  of  the  vascular 
points,  as  also  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars  surrounding  them,  is  generally  pre- 
served and  recognizable  in  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  It  is  argued  that 
for  the  genus  Lepidodendron,  we  should  have  too  large  a  number  of  species  if 
we  would  consider  the  scars  as  specific  characters.  But  the  genus  SigUlaria, 
so  admirably  studied  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  and  after  him  by  the  most  careful 
Palaeontologists,  especially  by  Goldenberg,  whose  acuteness  of  observation  is 
beyond  question,  has  a  number  of  acknowledged  species,  at  least  double  of  those 
of  the  genus  Lepidodendron,  Goldenberg  describes  sixty-seven  species  of 
SigiUaria  !  and  yet  the  specific  characters  are  taken  from  the  same  vegetable 
organs,  or  from  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark,  which  are  certainly  as  much  subject 
to  variations  in  SigiUaria  as  in  Lepidodendron.  Why,  then,  deny  the  value  of 
the  species  of  one  genus,  and  admit  the  reality  of  those  of  the  other.  The 
most  marked  species  of  Lepidodendron  of  our  American  coal  fields,  L.  modida* 
iunif  L,  giganteum,  L.  clypeatum,  L,  vestitum,  L,  distans,  published  in  the  Geo- 
logical Report  of  Penna.,  have  been  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  Coal 
Measures,  and  are  recognized  everywhere  by  their  distinct  characters  from  the 
form  of  their  cicatrices.  In  collecting  specimens  on  shale,  for  the  State  Cabi- 
Det,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  comparing  the  largest  possible  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place,  not  only  to  obtain  the  different 
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parts  of  a  plant,  bat  also  to  carefully  Dote  the  variations  of  the  same  plant  nn- 
der  different  cir  cam  stances.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  the 
reliability  of  some  doubtful  species  of  Lepidodendron^  and  to  unite  in  one  some 
parts  formerly  referred  to  different  species  or  even  to  different  genera. 


Lepidodendron  rigens,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvii,  fig.  1  to  3. 

The  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  which  have  generally  pre- 
served plants  or  their  parts  in  their  integrity,  without  deform- 
ing them  by  compression,  have  furnished,  among  other  very 
interesting  specimens,  the  branch  of  Lepidodendron  which  is 
copied  in  our  figure.  It  shows  distinctly  the  bolster,  the  point, 
and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  around  the  leaf  scars, 
and  the  vascular  vessels,  or  bundles,  in  their  disposition  in  pass- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  leaves,  as  in  fig.  2.  At  the  same  time 
it  proves  that,  in  some  species  at  least,  the  leaves  of  Lepido- 
dendron  were  inflated,  or  somewhat  cylindrical  in  their  whole 
length,  as  marked  in  fig.  3,  and  not  flat,  as  they  are  generally 
seen  on  the  shales.     These  leaves  were  not  hollow  or  tubulose . 

9 

they  are  too  stiff  for  that  in  this  species  at  least,  but  were 
probably  filled  by  cellular  tissue  traversed  by  three  bundles 
of  vessels.  The  form  of  these  leaves  does  not  appear  to  be 
exactly  like  the  outline  of  the  leaf  scar,  as  they  seem  to  ex- 
tend and  become  flat  on  the  sides  in  joining  the  scar,  fig.  2, 
and  in  the  cross  section,  fig.  3,  enlarged,  the  leaf  does  not  in- 
dicate any  angular  compression  on  the  sides.  The  bolsters 
of  this  branch  have  not  yet  their  definite  form,  and  therefore 
the  specific  affinity,  considered  from  these  characters,  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  recognized.  The  narrower  leaves  and  cica- 
trices distinguish  it  evidently  from  the  following  species,  which 
it  resembles  by  the  length  and  straightness  of  the  leaves. 
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Lepidodendron  Morrisianum^  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  XXII,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  cicatrices  of  this  species  are  of  three  kinds.  Under  the 
surface  or  true  cortex,  they  appear  slightly  upraised,  like  those 
of  a  Knorridy  upon  a  short  pedicel  which  is  enlarged  down- 
wards, rough  on  the  sides,  with  a  flat  rhomboidal  top  or 
leaf  scar,  marked  like  that  of  the  surface  by  three  vascular 
points,  fig.  la.  The  surface  cicatrices  are  broadly  rhom- 
boidal, with  the  opposite  sides  nearly  parallel,  curved  outside 
and  the  leaf  scar  placed  near  the  top,  rhomboidal  obtuse  above 
and  below,  acute  on  the  sides  and  marked  by  three  horizontal 
large  vascular  points.  The  medial  line  of  the  bolsters  is  merely 
indicated  by  two  or  three  horizontal  wrinkles,  enlarged  in  the 
middle.  These  cicatrices  of  the  surf'ace,  when  covered  with 
the  base  of  the  leaves  and  their  coat  of  coaly  matter,  appear 
hexangular,  fig.  1  b.  The  leaves  one  foot  loug  or  ir  ore,  one 
and  a  half  line  broad  when  flattened,  are  sharply  marked  by 
three  vascular  lines  and  narrowly,  regularly  striate  on  their  sur- 
face, formed  of  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter  as  thick  as  a  leaf  of 
paper,  fig.  2  enlarged. 

The  tubalar  form  of  the  leaves  of  some  Lepidodendra  is  visibly  marked  in 
this  species,  for  it  is  only  by  considering  them  in  that  way,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  difference  remarked  in  the  relative  position  of  the  vascular  bundles 
when  the  leaves  are  flattened,  for  they  appear  on  our  specimen  either  central 
or  lateral  or  single,  double,  triple,  according  to  the  plan  in  which  leaves  have 
been  compressed.  This  fine  specimen  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Even.     It  now  belongs  to  the  State  cabinet. 

Lepidodendrok  modulatum,  Lesqx.    Geol.  Bep.  Penn.,  p.  874. 

PL  XV,  fig.  1. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  It  distinctly  preserves  its  char- 
acters, though  the  cicatrices  are  small.  Found,  also,  in  concretions  at  Mason 
creek. 
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Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxiii,  fig.  6  to  8. 

Cicatrices  distant,  oval,  narrower  and  pointed  at  both  ends, 
wrinkled  across ;  leaf  scar  large,  central,  marked  with  three 
distinct  large  vascular  points,  without  medial  line  or  appenda- 
ges; corticated  surface  deeply  undulate-wrinkled  lengthwise, 
marked  by  deep,  narrow,  equally  distant  furrows,  separating  the 
cicatrices  in  vertical  rows  as  in  the  genus  SigiUaria.  The  de- 
corticated surface,  fig.  7  and  8,  is  regularly  striate  lengthwise 
by  narrow,  nearly  straight  wrinkles,  and  has  its  cicatrices  up- 
raised or  convex-rhomboidal,  split  from  the  central  point  down- 
wards, by  a  deep  narrow  line. 

The  peculiar  farrowing  of  the  surface  of  thip  species  does  not  appear  merely 
casual.  A  disposition  of  this  kind  has  already  heen  ohserved,  though  not  quito 
as  distinctly  marked,  in  Lepidodendron  coatatvm,  Lci?qx.,  dcscrihcd  and  figured 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report. 

Found  at  8t.  Johns,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal. 

Lepidodendron  Tijoui.  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXIV,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Cicatrices  of  the  cortex  proportionally  small,  ovate,  long 
pointed  at  both  ends,  separated  by  a  flat  irregularly  wrinkled 
border,  about  one  line  broad;  leaf  scar  large,  placed  above  the 
middle,  smooth,  marked  by  its  three  vascular  points,  without 
medial  line  or  appendages;  cicatrices  of  the  decorticated  sur- 
face of  the  same  form,  smooth,  merely  marked  in  the  middle 
by  a  vertical  line,  fig.  3,  (3  b  enlarged) .  A  small  piece,  fig.  2, 
of  the  same,  though  taken  from  the  largest  part  of  the  tree, 
preserves  the  form  and  distance  of  the  cicatrices  as  in  the  spe- 
cimen of  fig.  1.  The  coat  of  coaly  matter  covering  the  surface 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  the  place  of  the  leaf  scars  is  hardly  indi- 
cated on  it. 
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The  specimens  of  this  species  were  found  in  connection  with  the  Lepdixh 
phloi/os  auricvdatum  and  its  Lepidophyllum^  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  in  the  roof  shales 
of  the  main  coal  of  St.  Johns.  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Thos.  Tijou,  superintendent 
of  the  coal  mining  company,  Duquoin. 

Lepidodendron  mammillatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXV,  fig  1. 

General  cicatrices  marked  obscurely  by  an  irregular  nar- 
row furrow,  obtuse  at  the  upper  end,  narrowed  downwards 
into  a  caudate  curved  point,  central  scar  round,  mammillate  or 
convex,  notched  at  the  top,  or  with  irregularly  undulate  bor- 
ders. The  specimen  represents  the  decorticated  part  of  the 
Hpecies,  and  does  not  indicate  any  trace  of  leaf  scar  or  of  vas- 
cular points.  The  surface  is  deeply  and  irregularly  grooved, 
the  grooves  passing  in  undulations  between  the  cicatrices. 

Found  in  large  specimens  on  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

From  specimens  obtained  two  late  for  the  plate,  the  species  shows  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  Lepidodendron,  The  cicatrices  are  broadly  oval,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  the  leaf  scar  is  of  an  oval  form,  enlarged  on  the  sides  or  horison- 
tallj  marked  with  a  large  medial  vascular  point  and  two  lateral  ones,  placed  at 
the  corner  of  the  leaf  scar  under  which  is  an  oval  convex  bolster.  This  bolster 
is  the  only  part  lefl  of  the  specimens  whore  the  surface  is  old  or  eroded,  as  seen 
in  our  figure. 

Lepidodendron  cruciatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXV,  fig.  2. 

Surface  furrowed  by  deep,  irregular  grooves,  diverging  from 
the  scars  in  quincunxial  direction  ;  cicatrices  distant,  deeply 
cut  in  the  shale,  but  irregular  and  variable,  generally  oval  and 
narrowed  downwards.  The  supercortical  layer  of  coaly  mat- 
ter is  very  thick,  one  line  at  least,  deeply,  narrowly  and  regu- 
larly striate,  filling  the  depressions  or  hollow  scars,  and  oblit- 
erating  their  forms. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  is  copied,  is  largo,  and  apparently  repre- 
sents the  base  of  a  tree  whose  bark  has  become  roughened  bj  age.  The  spe- 
cies is  uncertain  and  not  satisfactorily  known. 

Roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 
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Lepidodendron  ?  Greenii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvii,  fig.  7  and  8. 

Cicatrices  distant  and  deeply  marked,  oval  in  outline, 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  at  the  base,  marked  under  the 
point  by  a  round,  deeply  sunk  leaf  scar,  bordered  by  an  up- 
raised ring,  and  marked  by  a  single  central  vascular  pqint, 
thus  resembling  the  scar  of  Syrigodendron. 

From  tbe  great  distance  of  tbe  oioatrices,  which  are  placed  in  a  qaincunzial 
order,  and  from  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars,  it  is  presumable  that  this  species 
may  belong  to  another  genus,  or  that  it  is  the  type  of  a  new  one. 

Found  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green,  in  Mercer  Co.,  Ills. 


Lepidodendron  rugosum,  Brgt.    Brod.,  p.  85. 

Little  Vermilion ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Winslow. 


Lepidodendron  gracile,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foBs.,  2,  t  Ifif 

Lepidodendron  elegans,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foes.,  2,  t  14? 

In  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  of  Morris  and  of  Colchester,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  small  stems  or  branches  of  a  Lepidodendron  covered  with  short,  linear, 
lanceolate-pointed,  fiat  leaves,  referable,  from  the  figures  given  by  the  author, 
to  the  above-named  species.  These  are  considered  by  more  recent  authors  as 
identical  with  Lepidodendron  dbovatum^  Sternb.,  the  form  of  the  cicatrices 
being  alike,  and  differing  merely  in  size.  Lepidodendron  ahovatum  is  also 
found  at  Morris  and  Colchester  with  large  cicatrices. 
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slightly  inflated  bolster,  and  topped  by  a  small  rbomboidal  leaf  scar,  marked 
with  three  vascular  points.  The  details  characterizing  this  species,  and  which 
have  not  been  given  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  our  plate  22,  fig.  4. 
The  outline  of  the  cicatrices  differs  indeed  from  that  of  the  known  species  of 
/^pifiodendron^  and  when,  the  surface  is  somewhat  erased,  as  in  the  part  repre- 
sented fig.  46,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  on  specimens  of  this  species,  it  is  un- 
dintinguishable  from  that  of  St'fpllaria  Menardi^  Brgt. 

In  its  decorticated  state  the  species  equally  preserves  the  appearance  of  a 
Nltjlltttrm^  its  wrinkled  surface  beinir  marked  by  mere  semilunar,  inflated  dots, 
un  Mscri  in  fig.  4.  The  strobile  scars  are  proportionally  large,  approximated  to 
tmiM  other,  alternating  in  two  vertical  rows,  nearly  exactly  round,  or  rather  en- 
Wf^tA  borixontally. 

Mr*  Jos.  Kven,  of  Morris,  has  kindly  sent  photographic  plates  of  large  spo- 
eiuieos  of  his,  which  bear  these  strobile  scars,  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  a  horisontal  distance  of  three  inches,  and  only  one  and  a-half  inches 
from  each  other  in  vertical  direction.  The  vertical  distance  of  these  scare  is 
apparently  variable ;  it  is,  however,  generally  shorter  in  this  species  than  in 
the  following  ones. 

On  stiales  at  Morris  and  Colchester. 


Ulodendron  elufticux,  Sternb. 

PL  xxii,  fig.  3,  and  PI.  xxiii,  fig.  1  to  3. 

Under  the  name  of  Ijfpidodcndnm  omah'ssimumy  Prof.  Brongniart  has  repre- 
sented in  his  Foss.  Flor.,  vol.  2,  pi.  18,  a  large  specimen  of  this  species.  As 
there  is  not  as  yet  a  detailed  description  of  it,  and  as  the  cicatrices  of  the  sur- 
face are  not  as  dearly  defined  on  the  European  specimens  as  on  ours,  I  have 
figured  the  essential  parts  of  this  species  as  exemplifications  of  its  general  ap- 


The  surface  cicatrices  are  almost  exactly  rhomboidal,  angular  on  the  sides, 
slightly  elongated,  more  or  less  distant,  with  the  leaf  scar  nearly  central, 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  depression  or  small  hollow,  as  indicating  the  place 
of  a  single  vascular  scar.  These  scars  arc  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean authors.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  lateral  ones  are  obliterated,  but, 
although  a  great  number  of  specimens  were  carefully  examined,  they  could  not 
bo  detected  on  any  one  of  them.  PI.  23,  fig.  3  enlarged,  shows  the  details  of 
the  forms  of  these  cicatrices. 

The  strobile  scars  on  this  species  are  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically  more 
distant  than  in  the  former,  or  four  to  six  inches,  and  horiaon tally  six  inches. 
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tween  them  flattened  farrows,  or  strips  of  true  bark  with  its  cica£rices.  Tlie 
irregularity  of  these  ridges,  which  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  their  respective 
distances,  being  sometimes  close  to  each  other,  sometimes  a  few  inches  apart, 
contradict  the  supposition  that  they  are  a  kind  of  organism  resulting  from  the 
normal  growth  of  the  trees.  They  are  mere  excrescences,  similar  to  those 
which  are  seen  on  old  trees ;  for  in  some  places,  by  the  expansion  of  their  bor- 
ders they  cover  part  of  the  scars,  in  some  others  they  push  them  aside,  as  from 
the  enlarging  border  of  a  split.  When  supercorticated,  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  between  the  top  of  the  ribs,  is  filled  by  a  coat  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  half  a  line  to  one  line  or  more  in  thickness,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  surface  of  the  coat  of  coal  is  on  a  plane  with  the  ridges,  and  that  conse- 
quently, the  coal  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  grooves,  as  seen, 
pi.  xxiii,  ^g.  1. 

The  surface  of  this  coaly  matter  is  smooth,  striate  lengthwise  by  narrow  par- 
allel lined,  and  the  position  of  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  of  the  leaf  scars 
is  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  depression,  with  a  point  in  the  middle.  The 
peculiar  nature,  or  rather  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  supercortical  coat  of 
coal,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  plants  now  examined,  as  also  of  most  of 
the  species  of  trees  found  in  the  shales  and  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Goal 
Measures,  is  not  explained.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  seen  on  our  specimens, 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  true  cortex,  but  that  it  is  rather  produced  by  some 
exudation  of  matter  (ulmic  acid  ?)  forced,  by  compression,  during  the  process 
of  maceration  and  carbonization  of  the  plants.  This  supposition,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  peculiar  marks  left  and  defined  upon  the  surface  of  this 
matter,  and  different  in  each  species. 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

F08S.  flora.,  i,  p.  22,  t  8. 

Sigillaria  Menardi,  Lesqx. 

111.  GeoL  Rep ,  vol.  ii,  p.  460,  PI.  48. 

Large  and  numerous  specimens  of  this  species,  obtained  from  the  shales  at 
Morris,  have  afforded  opportunity  of  studying  it  under  various  appearances, 
and  of  recognizing  its  identity  with  the  species  described  and  figured  by  Lind- 
ley  and  by  Sternberg.  Though  the  cicatrices  are  most  of  the  time  obliterated, 
and  their  outline  modified,  some  specimens  present  them  in  their  primitive 
forms,  with  the  essential  characters,  the  three-pointed  leaf  scar  of  the  genus 
Jjejndodendron. 

They  are  rhomboidal  in  outline,  pointed  or  truncate  at  the  top,  rounded  at 
the  base,  enlarged  on  the  obtusely  pointed  sides,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
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Ulodendron  punctatum,  Stemb.  Vers.  2,  p.  186. 

Tab.  46,  fig.  1,  a-e.' 

I  refer  to  this  species,  though  with  some  douht,  a  beautiful  and  well  preserved 
specimen,  lately  commuDicated  by  Mr.  John  Collet,  from  the  Mahoning  sand, 
stone?  of  Clinton,  Vermilion  county,  Ind.,  near  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illi« 
nois.  The  specimen  represents  a  branch  compressed  into  an  oval  shape  and 
slightly  arched,  three  and  three-fourths  inches  broad  across  in  its  broadest 
diameter,  two  and  a-half  inches  in  the  narrowest  compressed  part,  its  upper 
cortex  marked  by  small,  oval,  convex-pointed  intumescences,  with  a  email  oval, 
deeply  concave  scar  at  the  point,  placed  in  spiral  at  about  one  line  distance  from 
each  other.  The  upper  eortex  is  formed  by  a  pellicle  of  ferruginous,  semi-car- 
bonaceous hard  matter,  no  thicker  than  a  quarter  of  a  line.  Under  it  the  surface 
is  marked  with  the  same  kind  of  cicatrices,  but  the  top  oval  scars  are  oblitera* 
ted.  On  both  sides  of  the  branches  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  of  strobile 
scars,  one  and  a-half  inches  distant  from  each  other,  a  little  less  than  one  inch 
broad,  oval  in  outline,  the  center  marked  by  a  round  cavity,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  mammilla  protrudes.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  elevated  margin 
surrounded  with  round  cicatrices  like  those  of  the  bark.  These  branch  or 
strobile  scars  are  alternate,  five  on  one  side,  three  on  the  other,  horizontally 
three  inches  distant  in  measuring  across  the  upper  broadest  part  of  the  branch, 
and  six  inches  in  measuring  on  the  other  side  across  the  more  flattened  part, 
therefore  appearing  as  placed  in  two  rows  on  both  sides  and  towards  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  branches.  The  same  configuration  is  remarked  in  Sternberg's 
figure ;  but  here  the  scars  are  placed  along  the  concave  border  of  the  curved 
branch,  while  in  ours  it  is  along  its  convex  portion.  The  name  of  punctatum  is 
Q;iven  to  the  species  from  the  points  upon  the  branch  scars,  in  the  author's  figure, 
the  cortex  being  marked  by  broadly  triangular  cicatrices.  A  few  only  of  the 
same  form  are  perceptible  at  a  single,  small,  decorticated  spot  near  the  most 
erased  part  of  our  specimen,  under  a  double  layer  of  upper  cortex.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  this  specimen  represents  the  same  species  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  Bothiodendron  punctatum^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  2,  p.  86,  has  the  same 
cortical  cicatrices  as  ours,  but  differs  by  its  long  and  more  distant  strobile 
scars. 

Morris,  on  shales. 
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Genus  LEPIDOPHLOIOS,  Stemb. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  457. 

Lepidophloios?  auriculatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig  1. 

Stem  or  cone  covered  with  large  thick  rhomboidal  imbricated 
scales^  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  sides,  marked  at  the 
top  by  enlarged  rhomboidal  cicatrices  and  three  obscure  vascu- 
lar points. 

The  specimen  copied  in  our  figure  looks  like  a  part  of  a  large  flattened  cone 
whose  broad  thick  rhomboidal  scales  are  imbricated  like  those  of  a  strobile  of 
pine,  and  in  the  same  order.  According  to  Prof.  Goldenberg,  specimens  of  this 
kind  should  merely  represont  the  surface  part  of  stems  {Lepidophloioi)^  whose 
leaves  are  attached  at  the  base  of  the  scales  which  cover  them.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  our  plant  is  referable  to  this  genus, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  scales  to  those  of  some  species  of  Euro- 
pean  LeptdopJdoio^^  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a  cone  or  Lepidot' 
trohus.  It  is  evident  that  the  scales,  which  are  often  found  isolated  and  vari- 
ously grouped  on  ^e  shales,  were  free  to  their  base  ;  that  in  their  union,  as  in 
the  specimen  which  is  figured  here,  they  rather  represent  the  form  of  a  strobile 
than  that  of  a  stem,  and  that  also  some  of  these  scales  appear  connected  with 
LepidophyUum  auriadatum^  Lesqx.,  though  the  mode  of  connection  is  not  dis- 
tinct. On  the  other  side  these  scales  are  marked  at  the  top  by  three  vascular 
points  like  the  scales  of  Lepidophloios^  and  also  have  in  the  middle  the  small 
scar  scarcely  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  which  Mr.  Goldenberg  considers 
as  the  scar  of  a  spine,  and  which  also  is  a  character  of  the  genus.  They  are, 
moreover,  remarkably  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Lepidophloioi  laricinuSf 
Sternb.,  as  figured  by  Ooldenberg  in  his  Flor.  Sarr.,  pi.  16,  fig.  1.  Though 
this  may  be  its  true  generic  relation,  this  species  diflfers  from  the  European  one 
by  the  scales,  which  in  ours  are  proportionally  broader  and  shorter,  and  by  the 
small  media]  scar  which  is  triangular  and  not  round. 

Found  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  of  St.  Johns. 
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Lepidophloios  laricinus,  Stemb. 

Vera.  1,  p.  23,  PL  11,  fig.  2,  8,  4. 

It  is  not  rare  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  in  good,  well  characterized 
specimens. 

Lepidophloios  protuberans^  Sp.  nov. 

PL  zx?iv  fig.  land  2. 

Stem  arborescent  with  cicatrices  somewhat  distant,  separated 
by  thin,  undulating,  continuous  wrinkles  bordering  the  cauda; 
cicatrices  double ;  the  upper  part  or  leaf  scar  is  rounded  up- 
wards and  downwards,  obtusely  acute  on  both  enlarged  sides, 
marked  by  three  vascular  points,  the  middle  of  which  is 
capped  by  a  small,  half  round  dot;  the  lower  part  like  abroadly 
oval-rhomboidal  wing,  has  both  sides  curving  downwards  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  borders  of  the  leaf  scar,  and  abruptly 
bent  into  a  long  pointed  cauda,  fig.  2.  The  wing  is  marked 
above  the  middle  and  under  the  leaf  scar  by  a  semi-lunar  up- 
raised scar.  The  cicatrices  are  generally  deeply  immersed  in 
the  stone,  and  their  outlines  rarely  discernible.  They  are 
often  covered  with  a  coat  of  thick  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
their  center  marked  by  a  prominent  nose-like  gibbosity. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris ;  collected  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Genus  LEPIDOSTROBUS,  Brgt. 

nis.  GeoL  Rep.,  toL  il,  p.  456. 

Lepidostrobus  (species). 

PL  XXX,  fig.  4  to  7. 

The  figures  represent  in  detidl  a  specimen  of  a  cone  of  Lepi- 
dodendron  in  concretions,  which  has  its  sporanges  and  spores 
still  preserved  in  their  primitive  position.     The  form  of  tixe 
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blades  and  of  the  sporange-pedicels^  as  they  appear  when  iso- 
lated from  the  cone,  is  not  recognizable^  therefore  its  specific 
relation  is  uncertain. 

The  cone  is  figured  as  an  illastration  of  the  poeition  of  the  sporaDge-cells  on 
their  axis,  to  which  they  are  perpendicular,  and  also  of  the  form  of  the  seeds. 
These  seeds,  fig.  6  and  7,  highly  magnified,  resembling  those  of  a  Lycopodiumy 
are  exactly  three  one-hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  size,  nearly  round  or  slightly 
tetrahedral,  with  valves  discernible  but  without  borders,  and  oflen  agglomerated 
by  triplication,  but  separating  easily.  The  absence  of  borders  or  wings  on 
these  seeds  indicates  their  maturity.  They  are  easily  detached  from  the  spo- 
ranges,  like  a  brownish  powder.  The  part  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cone,  and 
represented  enlarged  in  fig.  5,  seems  to  be  the  support  or  the  pedicel  of  a  blade 
or  the  scale  of  the  sporange. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  croek. 


Lepidostrobus  ovatifolius,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig  2  and  26. 

Cone  about  three  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  with  short, 
erect  blades;  blade  obtuse  at  its  base,  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  comparatively  broad;  pedicel  of  the  sporanges  short, 
lanceolate.  The  axis  of  the  cone  appears  to  be  narrow,  a  pe- 
culiarity which  does  not  agree  with  the  shortness  of  the  pedi- 
cel of  the  sporange.  As  the  detached  blade,  fig.  2  2»,  is  copied 
from  another  specimen  which  is  crushed,  and  whose  form  is 
unrecognizable,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

In  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  oblongifolixjs,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig.  8  and  Zb, 

A  VERY  fine  specimen,  also  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  representing  an  exact  cross  section  of  a  cone.  The 
central  axis  is  one  line  broad,  the  blade  one  inch  long,  its 
breadth  one-third  of  the  length,  oblong,  obtusely  pointed, 

—66 
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squarely  cut  at  the  base,  and  without  auricles ;  pedicel  of  the 
sporange  narrow,  lanceolate  pointed,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  In  its  length  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  border  of  the  axis  and  that  of  the  line  of  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cone.  The  sporanges  are  obscurely  marked  on  the 
stone,  mixed  with  pyrites,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  spores. 


liEPmoSTROBUs  LAKCirouus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxif  fig.  7. 

A  SMALL,  apparently  narrow  cone.  The  pedicel  of  the  spo- 
ranges, fig.  7  by  is  very  short,  broadly  wedge-shaped,  obtusely 
truncate  at  its  base ;  blade  one  inch  long,  slightly  enlarged  in 
the  middle,  tapering  into  an  acute  point,  with  slightly  diverg- 
ing acute  auricle  at  the  base ;  medial  nerve  sharply  marked. 

On  a  ooDerelioii  firom  Maicm  ereek. 


Lepidostsobus  tbuncatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  mi,  fig.  ft. 

CoNB  less  than  one  inch  long,  round  ovate,  obtuse,  truncate 
at  the  base,  with  densely  imbricated,  short,  lanceolate  «|iAo- 
rophyOix  (blades).  None  of  these  can  be  distinctly  seen,  being 
compressed  against  the  cone. 

In  a  Gomcnikm  horn  Maion  creek. 

liEPmoSTBOBUS  CONNIVEKS,   Sp.  UOV. 

PLzzxi^fig.  €l 

Cone  small,  ovate  obtuse,  of  the  same  mie  as  the  firmer, 
with  long,  narrow,  linear  lanceolate  gporophyOa;  blade  as 
long  as  the  cone,  curved  at  its  top  and  covering  it« 
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'  In  ^hiii  Bpeoies,  also,  the  pedicel  of  tlie  sporaoges  is  unknown.  Both  theae 
small  cones  resemble  in  size  and  somewhat  in  form  Jfepidostrohus  gemmi/ormis^ 
Oopp.,  Permian  flora,  p.  142,  pi.  ziz,  fig.  14,  15,  16;  bat  are  evidently  dis- 
tinct species. 

From  Maion  creek,  in  concretions. 


Lepidostrobus  ornatus,  Brgt. 

LI.  and  Hutt,  Foss.  Fl.  S,  PI.  2S. 

A  broken  specimen  of  a  cone  of  this  species  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even,  in  a  nodule  from  Macon  creek.  It  is  cut  across  near  its  base,  and  the 
form  and  position  of  the  sporanges  and  of  the  pedicels  are  distinctly  observable* 

Genus  LEPIDOPHYLLUM,  Brgt 

ni.  Geol.  Rept.,  vol,  ii,  p.  456. 

LEPmOPHYLLUM   ROSTELLATUM,  Sp.  noV. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig  8. 

A  LARGE  blade^  broken  in  the  middle,  four-fiflhB  of  an  inch 
broad,  with  a  triple  medial  nerve,  round,  attenuated  at  the 
base  or  strangled  at  its  point  of  union  to  the  pedicel;  pedicel 
of  the  sporanges  half  an  inch  long,  rounded  at  its  enlarged 
sides,  and  narrowed  to  an  acute,  slightly  curved  point.  The 
coUum  between  the  blade  and  the  pedicel  is  long  and  narrow, 
giving  to  this  species  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Mason  creek ;  in  concretions. 


Lepidophyllum  STRLA.TUM,  Sp,  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  9. 

The  specimen  shows  two  blades  and  curved  pedicels  of  spo- 
ranges. The  blades,  broken  at  the  point  and  along  the  bor- 
ders, are  about  half  an  inch  broad,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
lanceolate,  slightly  enlarged  above  the  middle,  marked  with 
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one  narrow  medial  nerve,  and  striated  in  the  length  with  well 
marked  parallel  regular  lines,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  medial 
nerve.  The  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  are  still  curved  as  in 
their  normal  position  on  the  strobile,  and  appear  linear. 

This  speciefl  is  distinct  from  evorj  other  kind  pohlished,  hj  its  striated  hlade. 
Also  from  Maton  creek ;  in  concretions  of  claj  iron  ore. 


LEPIDOPHTfLLUM   FOLIACEUM,  Sp.  nOV. 

PI.  XXX  I,  fig.  10. 

This  leaf  or  blade  has  a  form  totally  at  variance  with  any 
other  seen  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  represents  a  kind  of  vegetable  organ,  like  those  described 
under  this  generic  name.  It  is  marked  in  the  middle  by  an 
inflated  body  (medial  nerve?)  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broad, 
which,  at  its  base,  is  abruptly  curved  on  one  side  like  a  spo- 
range  pedicel  of  Lepidophyllum  at  its  point  of  union  with  the 
blade.  This  medial  nerve,?  slightly  enlarging  upwards,  ab- 
ruptly terminates  at  some  distance  under  the  obtuse  point  of 
the  blade.  The  whole  leaf  is  a  little  more  than  one  inch  long, 
half  an  inch  broad,  oblong-ovate  in  outline,  cut  or  truncate  at 
the  base,  with  a  small  round  lobe  on  one  side  of  it,  and  split 
at  the  top  in  two  or  three  deep,  narrow,  obtuse  lobes  Its  sur- 
face is  smooth,  covered  all  over  by  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter; 
the  medial  broad  nerve  only  is  naked  and  obscurely  striate  in 
its  length. 

On  a  piece  of  shale  from  the  main  coal  of  Mnrphjsborough. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  8.  S.  Strong,  and  from  the  shales  of  Morris^ 
another  specimen  of  this  species,  representing  an  agglomeration  of  three  leaves 
of  the  same  kind  and  form  as  the  one  above  described.  The  point  and  mode 
of  connection  of  these  leaves  is  not  distinguishable,  though  they  appear  to  be 
imbricated  around  a  common  axip. 
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Genus  KNORRIA,  Stemb-  and  Gopp. 

(Hcatrices  half  ojlindrlcal,  obinve  at  the  point,  more  or  leas  enlarged  down- 
wards,  like  those  which  are  indicated  as  the  essential  character  of  this  genus, 
have  been  recognized  as  subcortical  scars  of  some  species  of  Lepidodendron  by 
Prof.  Goppert  and  other  recent  authors.  We  have  seen  the  same  also  in  our 
Lepidodendron  Morrisianum^  and  in  this  Report  still  a  specimen  referable  to 
SigiUafia  Tnono^igma^  Lesqx.,  is  figured,  and  bears  the  caudal  intumescence  of 
a  Knorria,  We  have,  therefore,  abetained  from  describing  anj  new  species  as 
referable  to  this  genus,  though  we  have  in  our  Coal  Measures  the  two  species 
admitted  to  it  bj  Ooldenberg :  Knorria  imhricata^  Sternb.,  mentioned  in  vol. 
ii,  of  this  Report,  and  Knorria  Selloni^  Sternb.,  Vers.,  i,  iv.,  p.  37,  pi.  57, 
from  the  shales  at  Morris. 


Genus  SIGILLARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Oeol.  Rep.,  ii,  p.  448. 

SiGILLARIA  CORBUGATA,  Sp.  nOV. 
PI.  xxir,  fig.  4,  and  PI.  xxt,  fig.  6. 

Cortex  very  rugose  or  deeply  wrinkled  in  the  length, 
marked  by  linear-oval,  elongated  cicatrices,  gibbous  in  the 
middle  and  cut  by  a  round  angular  scar,  as  seen  pi.  xxv,  fig. 
5.  Lower  surface  also  wrinkled  lengthwise  with  smooth,  shal- 
low strisB,  marked  by  cicatrices,  oval  in  outline  or  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  in  its  lower  part,  marked  in  the 
middle  by  three  irregular,  vascular  scars,  placed  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  or  by  a  semi-lunar  scar  which  point«  down- 
wards, and  a  mere  vascular  point  underneath.  These  cica* 
trices  are  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  distant,  and  placed 
in  quatemate  order. 

This  species  resembles  a  Lepidodendron^  appearing  related  to  L,  punctaium^ 
Sternb.,  which  Prof.  Brongniart  considers  a  SigiUaria,  ltd  leaf  scars  hare 
more  analogy  to  those  of  the  last  genus. 

Found  at  Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co.,  at  the  base  of  the  thick  bank  of  sandstone 
which  there  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  coal  strata,  and  which  gen- 
erally contains  remains  of*  large  species  of  plants,  rarely  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 
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SiGiLLARiA  Massiliensis,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxT,  fig.  3  and  4. 

Stem  ribbed,  ribs  flat,  half  an  inch  broad,  with  intermediate, 
deep,  Bharply  cut  furrows ;  surface  striated  lengthwise  by  dis- 
tinct, nearly  continuous  lines,  scarcely  flexuous  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cicatrices ;  cicatrices  larger,  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  not  quite  as  broad  or  half  as  broad  as  the  ribs,  rhomboi- 
dal,  rounded  at  the  top,  enlarged  downwards  to  the  angular 
iiidcM,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  base,  minutely,  obscurely  striate 
on  the  surface;  vascular  scars  three,  the  lateral  ones  semi-lu- 
nar, caudate,  vertical ;  the  medial  one  horizontal,  large^  oval. 
The  cicatrices  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  equal 
to  their  length.  The  form  of  the  decorticated  cicatrices  is  not 
known. 

This  fine  species  is  allied  to  SifpOaHa  tmiermeduiy  Brgt.,  differing  in  its  pro- 
portionally larger  ctcatrioea,  aad  bj  ibe  r^akr  sUiatioo  of  the  ribs,  without 
oroes  wrinklee  at  the  base  of  the  ciaUrieeey  and  by  their  angular  base. 

In  the  aandstooe  at  Maneillea. 

SiGILLARIA  M0N0STI6MA,  Lesqx. 

PI.  xxri,  fig  5. 

This  species  is  referred,  with  some  doabt,  to  the  one  publtshed  in  vol.  ii  of 
this  Report,  p.  449,  pi.  42.  It  represents  a  part  of  a  trank  or  branch,  four 
inches  broad,  flattened  to  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  marked  all  around  in 
the  general  quinconxial  order  by  broadly  rhomboidal  scars,  with  a  round  point 
in  the  middle,  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  cortex  of  SiffiUaria 
numatiigma^  and  at  the  same  comparative  distance.  These  scars  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  an  inflated  lanceolate  cauda,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  This 
kind  of  half  cylindrical  appendage  attached  to  the  specimen  evidently  under 
the  cortex,  giveb  to  this  species  the  character  of  a  Knorria,  If,  as  Prof.  W, 
P.  8himper  will  have  it,  in  his  Vegetanx  fotsUet  du  terrain  de  Transition  dcs 
VosgcSy  p.  33,  Knorriay  as  a  genus,  differs  essentially  from  Lepidodendron  by 
the  cicatrices  having  a  single  central  vascular  scar,  our  species  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  true  Knorria.    But  the  same  author  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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specimen  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  Lepidodendron^  or  the 
three  y&scular  scars  of  the  leaves  and  the  semi-ojlindrical  and  snboortical  ap- 
pendages of  a  Knorrxa,  These  we  have  evidently  in  our  Lepidodendron  Marin" 
anum.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  genus  Knorria^  and  its  true  characters,  are 
still  questionable  and  open  to  discussion. 

Colchester  and  Morris. 


SiGILLAKIA  ALTERNANS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

F088.  Fl.  1,  pL  56. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  found  upon  a  pieOe  of  coal 
at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  In  its  lower  part  it  shows  the  row  of  double 
scars  separated  by  a  space  of  half  an  inch,  elongated  and  irregularly  oval.  In 
ascending,  the  scars  approach  insensibly  till  they  pass  to  a  row  of  single  ovate 
pointed  cicatrices,  joined  together  by  their  ends  with  an  oval  depression  in  the 
middle.  This  last  representation  of  SigiUaria  altemans,  LI.  and  Hutt.,  is  ex- 
actly SigiUaria  catenulata  of  the  same  authors,  Foss.  Flor.  1,  pi.  58,  snd  there- 
fore both  species  ought  to  be  united  in  one,  as  is  done  by  Goldenberg. 

SiGiLLARiA  SPiNULOSA,  Germ,  in  Goldf  2. 

p.  20,  PI.  10,  fig.  4. 

Our  species  merely  differs  by  the  lateral  angles  of  the  cicatrices  being  slight- 
ly obtuse  and  not  acute,  as  figured  and  described  in  the  European  species. 
There  is  no  trace  of  scars  of  spines.  It  may  be  a  different  and  a  new  species, 
but  it  is  on  a  piece  of  coal,  decorticated,  and  all  the  details  of  structure  cannot 
be  recognised. 

Garmi,  White  county ;  collected  by  E.  T.  Cox. 

SiGILLARIA  CiSTII,  Brgt. 

Teg.  Foss.  1,  p.  418,  PI.  140,  fig.  2. 

This  species  is  placed  in  the  genus  Stemmaiopterts  by  Corda,  and  appears  to 
be  a  true  Caulopteris,  Mr.  Bradley  has  found  at  Morris  a  specimen  referable 
to  this  species ;  but  it  has  only  one  scar,  and  from  it  to  the  base  of  the  specimen 
there  is  a  surface  half  a  foot  long,  without  trace  of  any  other  scar.  The  whole 
surface  is  ribbed  or  striated  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  the  strisB  curving  and 
uniting  under  the  scars. 
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Okhvh  SYRINGODENDRON,  Stemb.  and  Brgt. 

Ill  GeoL  Bepoii,  toL  fi,  p.  401. 

Stringodendron  fe&<;afreoli,  Sternb. 

Vers.  1, 4  ;  p.  24. 

In  sbftles  at  Grayville ;  collected  by  £.  T.  Cox. 


Stringodekdrok  Porteri,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xzrii,  %  4  to  6. 

Stem  round  and  thick.  (The  State  cabinet  at  Springfield 
has  a  branch  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  double  this 
thickness.)  Surface  covered  with  scars  placed  close  to  each 
other  in  vertical  rows,  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  dis- 
tant, the  hor&ontal  space  between  the  rows  double  as  large, 
filled  with  vertical  parallel  and  contiguous  lines  or  narrow 
wrinkles  close  to  each  other.  Scars  small,  scarcely  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  across,  round,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular 
depression,  overtopped  by  a  convex  or  semi-lunar  deep  cavity, 
which  gives  to  the  scars  the  appearance  of  an  open  eye,  fig.  6. 
This  line  either  divides  the  round  scar  at  its  top,  or  passes 
a  little  above  it.  These  scars  have  the  form  of  those  on  Syrin- 
godendron  ct/dostigma^  Brgt.,  and  the  striae  of  the  surface  are 
also  of  the  same  kind  in  both  species. 

Bat  this  species  greatly  differs  by  its  closely  approached  scars,  and  especially 
by  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  farrows.  This  character  might  even  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  species  into  this  genos.  If,  as  I  am  informed,  there  is  a 
specimen  (which  I  have  not  seen),  found  in  connection  with  those  examined 
for  this  description,  and  which  is  abruptly  strangulated  and  reduced  to  half  its 
diameter,  a  form  indicating  a  root  rather  than  a  branch,  this  species  should  be 
admitted  into  the  following  genus. 

Found  at  Eugene,  Ind.,  and  presented  to  the  State  cabinet  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Porter. 
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Syringodendron  cyclostigma,  Brgt. 

Hist  Yeg.  F08S,  p.  480,  PI.  166,  fig.  2  and  8. 

FouDd  at  Alton,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Oreen. 


Genus  SIGILLARIOIDES,  Lesqx. 

Cylindrical  roots  or  stems  ?  variable  in  size,  marked  on  the 
surface  either  by  round  scars,  without  trace  of  a  central  vascu- 
lar point,  placed  in  a  regular  quincunxial  or  spiral  order,  or 
by  defined  Sigillarioid  cicatrices  with  a  central  vascular  point, 
without  any  regular  order  of  position  in  relation  to  each  other. 
To  this  genus  are  referable  the  remains  of  what  I  consider  as 
roots  of  SigillarUu 

SiGILLARIOIDES   RADICANS,    Sp.  nOV. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  4. 

Primary  axis  cylindrical,  about  one  inch  broad,  irregularly 
inflated  and  strangulated  towards  the  narrower  base,  bearing 
long  tubular  rootlets  or  leaves  attached  to  rhomboidal  cica- 
trices, which  are  narrowed  on  both  acute  sides,  and  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  broad  vascular  point;  leaves  or  rootlets  more 
than  one  line  broad,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular  line 
or  medial  nerve.  The  scars  are  tolerably  distant,  and  without 
any  regularity  of  position  relatively  to  each  other.  Though 
slightly  variable  in  their  form,  they  are  so  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  Sigillaria  monostigma^  that  the  intimate  relation 
of  these  remains  cannot  well  be  doubted.  This  specimen  is 
interesting,  especially  as  seemingly  indicating  a  similarity  of 
scars  between  some  species  of  trees  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
their  roots. 

MazoD  creek ;  ia  clay  iroD-stoae  nodules. 
—67 
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SlGILLARlOIDES  STELLARIS,  Sp.  nOV. 


Stkh  cylindrical,  half  a  foot  id  diameter,  iiregalarlj  inflated 
and  contracted,  obliquely  croaaing  the  shale,  marked  on  its 
Hiirface  hy  Bmall,  round,  slightly  angular,  sometimea  nearly 
Wjiiare  or  triangular  cicatricee,  in  exact  quincunxial  order. 
TIk'w;  are  alightly  upraiaed  above  the  aurface,  truncate,  with- 
out trturo  of  vaacutar  point.  Surface  obscurely  wrinkled  be- 
iwiuni  the  want,  with  lines  diveiging  starlike  toward  the  near. 
(fut  cicatrices. 

TliiN  baknliful  spnineQ,  fgared  failf  ita  aiie,  evidenttj  repreMnte  part  of  a 
pert  of  a  large  Sigillaria.  Its  obHqae  position  in  the  th«l«  u  marked  b;  the 
ufiper  and  lower  flattened  surface,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  sletn  is  at  an 
anf(le  of  ihirtj  degrees.  The  inflation  and  conlnction  of  the  cylinder,  which 
ia  irregnlarly  strangutated,  indieatea  ako  a  tree's  root.  The  acars  placed  in 
rcKular  order,  thongh  double  the  liae  Barked  in  the  %nre,  are  much  smaller 
(hao  cieatrioea  of  Stigmtiria.  In  the  atrangnlated  part  of  the  cylinder,  some 
of  tbeae  cicatriceii  are  deeply  itntDerMd  in  the  atone,  and  do  sot  show,  any  more 
than  those  which  are  slightly  npraiied  above  the  anrfaee,  any  trace  of  a  mam- 
tnilla  or  central  point.  The  wrinkles  of  the  anrface  and  their  direction  resem- 
ble those  of  Sligmaria  afiabalhra  rar.  iteilarii,  Gopp. 

Found  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  at  Morris}  by  Mr.  Joa.  Eren. 

Genus  HALONIA,  LI.  and  HutU 

Foes.  Flor.  8,  p.  12. 

This  genus  represents  aborescent  stems  bearing  two  kinds  of 
cicatrices;  small  ones,  like  round  or  rhomboidal  points  closely 
approached,  disposed  in  regular  spiral  order  around  the  stem ; 
large  ones  more  distant,  upraised  like  half  round,  obtuse  tuber- 
cles, disposed  about  in  quincunxial  order. 
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Halonia  tuberculata  ?    Brgt. 

PI.  xxix,  fig  1. 

Stem  about  three  inches  broad,  flattened  by  compression  to 
one  inch,  bearing  large,  round,  elevated  tubercles,  hollow  in 
the  middle,  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a  round  convex  point  or 
small  mammilla  in  the  center.  The  specimen  is  not  only 
decorticated,  but  corroded  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  cicatrices  between  the  tubercles  but  irregular,  un- 
dulate wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  without  any  definite  di- 
rection. The  hollow  tubercles  look  like  large  cicatrices  of 
Stigmaria. 

Ab  the  tuberclee  of  the  species  of  Halonia  have  never  been  deBcribed  hot" 
loto  in  the  center,  our  plant  is  doubtfully  referred  to  it.  The  deterioration  of 
the  surface  has  evidently  not  produced  the  cavities  of  the  tubercles,  for  the  in- 
ternal surface  is  smooth,  regularly  inclined  downwards,  bearing  at  the  bottom 
a  discernible  vascular  scar,  similar  to  that  of  a  Stigmaria,  This  species  may 
be  a  Stigmaria,  though  the  cicatrices  are  at  least  double  of  those  of  S»  umbo- 
nata,  Lesqx. 

From  the  Chester  group.  Pope  county. 


Genus  STIGMARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  447. 

Stigmaria  elliptica,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxix.  fig.  2. 

Stem  thick,  half  a  foot  broad,  flattened  to  one  inch;  cica- 
trices placed  in  regular  spiral  quaternate  order,  elliptical,  more 
or  less  elongated  and  proportionally  narrow,  with  a  central 
nearly  round,  small  mammilla,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
vascular  point.  The  specimen  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
coaly  matter,  which  has  filled  the  scars,  where  it  has  an  in- 
creased thickness,  obliterating  generally  the  mammillae.   These 
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are,  however,  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  some  cicatrices. 
Their  size  is  proportionally  small.  The  species  is  perhaps  re- 
ferable to  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  ascribed  by  authors 
to  Stigmariaficoides. 

Prof.  Goppert  {^Flora  des  UbergangsgeLiiyeSj  p.  246,  pi.  xxxii,  fig.  3,)  has 
published  as  S.Jicoidesy&r,  elliptica,  a  specimen  apparently  decorticated,  with 
oblong,  elliptical  and  unequal  cicatrices.  The*e,  by  their  irregularity  of  form, 
size  and  position,  evidently  belong  to  a  species  different  from  ours.  The  same 
author,  in  his  Gattungen  Liv  .1,  2,  pi.  xv,  fig.  49,  shows  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
Stigmariu  ficoides^  whose  cicatrices,  taken  from  within  the  cylinder,  are  ellipti- 
cal,  while  those  of  the  surface  are  round.  But  in  the  specimen  here  figured 
we  have  the  true  cicatrices  of  the  cortex.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  the  dificrent  forms  of  Sfigmaria  as  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  vegetable  remains  described  in  the  next  genus,  demonstrate 
that  even  the  roots  of  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age  arc  distinguishable  by 
peculiar  forms  and  peculiar  cicatrices.  It  is  my  belief,  the  genus  Stigmaria 
does  not  represent  tree  roots,  but  floating  stems,  of  which  species  of  the  genus 
Sigillaria  constitute  the  flowers  or  fruit-bearing  stems ;  the  difference  in  the 
form,  the  size,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  scars  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
specific  characters  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  species  of  the  genus  Sigillaria. 

Duquoin  }  shales  over  the  main  coal. 


Stigmaria  umbonata,  Lesqx. 

Gcol.  Kept,  of  Peiiii.,  p.  870. 

I  refer  to  this  species  remains  of  a  Stigmaria  found  in  abundance  in  the 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester,  where  the  leaves  are  seen  in  connection  with 
the  stems.  The  cicatrices  of  the  stems  are  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of 
Stigmaria  Jicoides,  and  the  flattened  leaves  are  twice  as  broad,  measuring  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 


Genus  STIGMARIOIDES,  Lesqx. 

The  species  referable  to  this  genus,  very  variable  in  form, 
tuberculose,  or  globular,  or  cylindrical,  are  apparently  tree 
roots  or  rJiizcnnas.     They  have,  as  common  characters,  round, 
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small  Bcars  of  rootlets,  generally  placed  without  symmetrical 
order,  and  without  a  central  vascular  point. 

The  affinity  of  this  genus  with  the  former  appears  at  first  very  close  ;  but  we 
have  here  species,  evidently  roots,  some  of  them  rhizomas  of  ferns,  marked  by 
irregularly  placed  scars,  which  cannot  be  united  to  a  genus  which,  even  if  it 
should  represent  a  kind  of  roots,  is  far  different  in  its  essential  characters,  viz  : 
the  regularity  of  position  and  the  form  of  the  scars.  The  name  of  Rhizolites, 
P.  Braun.,  a  genus  enumerated  but  not  described  by  Unger,  might  be,  there- 
fore, appropriate  if,  per  contra,  the  species  had  not  a  near  relation  to  those  of 
the  former  genus,  by  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  and  of  the  leaves. 

All  these  species  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  substance,  and  without  excep- 
tion, have  been  found  preserved  in  nodules. 


Stigmarioides  truncatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX  ix,  fig.  4. 

A  cylindrical  root,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  marked  with  small  round  cicatrices,  without  order  of 
position.  These  cicatrices  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  evidently 
scars,  left  at  the  base  of  short,  horizontal,  flat  rootlets,  scarce- 
ly one  line  broad,  without  mark  of  a  vascular  line.  The  vas- 
cular point  is  also  absent  in  the  middle  of  the  scars,  or  marked 
by  a  mere  cavity. 

This  species  resembles  the  one  published  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  448, 
pi.  xxxix,  fig.  9,  under  the  name  of  Sfi(/niaria  Evenu,  which  has  the  surface 
undulately  ribbed  and  broader  scars,  and  is  also  referable  to  this  new  genus. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Stigmarioides  tuberosus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  zxix,  fig.  5. 

I  do  not  know  any  vegetable  organ  to  which  these  peculiar 
remains  could  be  compared.  The  specimen  figured  represents 
a  nearly  round  or  square  oval  tubercle,  with  a  convex  sur- 
face covered  with  small  round  points  irregularly  placed,  re. 
sembling  scars  of  hairs   or  scales.     In  its  upper  part  it  is 
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EtrangtUated  or  narrowed  into  a  broad,  tubulous,  plaited  leaf? 
or  stem  ?  resembling  a  lai^  leaf  of  Stigmatia.  It  may  indi- 
cate the  first  development  of  a  rootstock,  or  represent  a  tuber- 
cle like  those  found  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  of  J^igmaria. 
It  u  marked  in  its  upper  part  by  a  large  round  mammillate 
cicatrice,  resembling  also  that  of  a  St'igmaria.  Its  peculiar 
form  cannot  he  considered  as  some  casual  deformation,  as  it  is 
Dot  only  distinct  in  the  middle  of  a  concretion,  but  we  have 
two  specimens  of  exactly  the  same  conformation.  The  one 
which  is  not  figured  has  the  leaf  longer,  and  the  tuberule 
(ilightly  smaller. 
From  Haion  creek. 


Stigmarioides  viLLOSiTS,  Sp.  nov. 

PI  «xi,  Eg.  1. 

The  form  of  this  kind  of  tubercle  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former  species,  square,  round  in  outline,  appearing 
to  have  Ifeen  cylindrical  or  inflated.  Its  surface  is  marked  by 
two  kindN  of  cicatrices:  the  one,  numerous,  punctiform,  infla- 
Utt\,  placed  close  to  each  other  in  irregular  spiral  order  j  the 
other  much  larger,  auricular,  with  a  mammilla  and  central 
point.  The  first  look  like  scars  of  scales,  the  others  like  those 
of  rootlets.  This  tubercle  is,  as  seen  on  the  figure,  in  close 
connection  with  a  branch  of  I^copferis  vUloea,  Brgt. 

But  the  onion  of  both  parts  is  not  evident,  for  at  its  base  the  rachis  is 
straigbt,  and  not  curved  to  the  root,  hy  which  the  juxtaposition  may  be  caaunl. 
Nevertheless  the  vcrrucose  aurface  of  the  tubercle  resembte  so  much  that  of 
the  Btem  of  the  Pecopterii  villosa,  that  it  is  BOircelj  haiardoas  to  coanider  it  u 
part  of  the  rhiioma  of  this  fern,  and  the  same  familiar  jnitaposition  of  the 
same  species  of  fern  and  the  tubercle  is  muked  upon  the  three  specimens, 
which  are  all  that  bavo  been  procured  ns  yet  of  this  peculiar  form. 

Found  at  Maion  creek,  in  eoocretiona  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
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Stigmarioides  LINEARIS,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxzi,  fig.  2. 

A  long,  linear,  cylindrical  root,  half  an  inch  thick,  slightly 
tapering  downwards,  obtuse  at  the  base  or  broken,  bearing 
narrow  linear  leaves  or  radicles  one  line  broad,  without  medial 
nerve,  leaving  at  their  point  of  attachment  small  round  cica- 
trices, placed  without  order  and  without  visible  central  point. 
The  rootlets  or  the  first  divisions  of  the  root  are  also  marked 
with  round  scars,  fig.  2a,  indicating  a  subdivision  similar  to 
that  which  is  sometimes  observable  on  leaves  of  Siigmaria. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions. 


Stigmarioides  affinis,  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  xxTii,  fig.  9. 

This  species,  represented  by  two  specimens,  appears  inter- 
mediate between  S.  tvherosiis  and  the  following.  It  has  a 
short  cylindrical  base,  divided  like  a  root  in  branches,  tending 
obliquely  downwards  and  diminishing  to  a  point.  This  part, 
about  one  inch  long,  is  covered  with  horizontal,  half  an  inch 
long  linear  narrow  scales,  or  by  their  scars,  in  the  form  of 
sharply  elevated  points.  From  its  slightly  strangulated  col- 
luTHy  or  top,  it  abruptly  passes  into  a  broad  linear  flat  leaf  or 
blade,  marked  on  each  side  by  two  obsolete  lines  resembling 
nerves.  Its  surface  is  equally  marked  with  distant  points, 
basilar  scars  of  scales,  a  few  of  which  are  still  seen  on  its 
borders.  These  borders  are  straight,  sharp,  well  defined,  like 
those  of  a  leaf  of  Leptdodendroriy  and  the  surface  is  minutely 
and  irregularly  striate  lengthwise. 

Found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 


iO*)  PALAONTOLOGT  OF  lUJHOIS. 

StIGVABIOIDES  SELAGO,  Sp.  DOV. 
PI.  mi,  fig.  8  and  SA. 

An  apparently  cylindrical  branch  or  root,  whose  essential 
axis,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  is  tapering  downwards,  dicho- 
tomously  forking,  covered  with  long,  narrow,  linear  hairs  or 
scales  ffig.  3 i  enlarged),  bearing  from  the  end  of  the  divisions 
long,  hard,  quadrangular,  tubular,  thick,  naked  leaves?,  with 
a  thick,  medial,  vaecular  vein,  and  a  narrowly  striated  surface. 

TheM  leaves  or  roobi  are  Hmilar  in  form  to  those  of  Lfpiihiphloiot,  bat  mnch 
longer.  The  figure  exactly  represcala  the  specimeo,  which  is  Gaely  pre»erT«d 
in  the  middle  of  a  concretion.  Bat  the  udiod  of  tbeae  hurd,  autooth,  ejliadri- 
cal  loftveB  with  a  sletu  or  root  entirely  covered  with  htXn,  knd  from  the  point 
of  alternate  divisioDa,  is  so  pecnliar,  that  nothing  among  fosail  or  living  vt^e- 
Ubles,  that  I  know,  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  hard 
loaTos  represent  rootlets  of  som*  kind,  or  root-aCalks  or  leaves,  and  poasiblj  the 
specimen  may  be  Ggored  the  wrong  way.  By  its  straight,  horiaonial,  narrow, 
linear  hairs,  the  part  of  the  stem  which  bears  them  resembles  the  species  pnb- 
liibod  in  vol.  ii,  of  tbia  Report,  p.  446,  pi.  zli,  fig.  3,  niidcr  the  lumtot  Sday- 
initct  UHrianitltt*  (1). 

In  a  concretion  from  Maaon  creek. 

(1)  Under  Ibe  nuuv  of  EkiiotHoyttrit,  Prof.  &<4iinip(T  has  poblubcd,  k>c  cit.  p  6»9, 
two  Bpvcies  fiinmrlT  rercmd  lo  StJ-i-iiHilrt,  one  of  them,  S.  wiriitiiafiu,  Lc:^(i.,  IJL  Gml, 
Rep.,  p.  446,  pi.  ili,  Gg.  S,  which  be  runsidrrs  u  rhizomu  of  ftms.  Thp9«  two  last  9f«- 
ci«H  of  oars  should  be  relvncd  t  >  the  same  geneni.  Fkiiomoflav  {SdfimHa)  Rrdbi«uu, 
tierm. ,  has  bees  fouud  in  the  coucrelions  of  Maioo  I'TCek  in  well  preserred  qKX-imcDS. 
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STEMS  OF  FERN  TREES. 


Genus  CAULOPTERIS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  toI.  ii,  p.  468. 

Caulopteris  obtecta,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxviii,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Stems  o£  smidl  size,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  six 
inches,  entirely  covered  with  long,  linear,  cylindrical,  sBrial 
rootlets,  attached  to  it  without  relative  order  of  position,  bear- 
ing at  their  base  an  elongated  oval  scar.  Branch  scars  dis- 
tant, oval  obtuse  at  both  ends,  two  to  three  inches  long,  one 
to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  marked  lengthwise  by  broad 
striae,  or  marks  of  aarial  roots.  The  rootlets  are  regularly  cy- 
Undrical,  one  foot  long  or  more,  apparently  tubulose,  without 
trace  of  a  medial  vascular  line,  closely  appressed  to  each  other, 
and  upon  each  other  in  the  same  downward  direction,  and  so 
entirely  covering  the  stem  that  their  cicatrices  are  rarely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  branch  scars  are  distant,  as  seen  figs.  1  and 
2,  which  show  both  sides  of  the  same  part  of  a  stem,  and  indi- 
cate the  relative  position  of  the  scars.  The  order  of  position 
appears  to  be  as  one  to  four,  but  is  ebscured  by  the  flattening 
of  the  stem,  whose  thickness  is,  by  compression,  reduced  to 
one  inch  at  the  upper  part,  and  to  two  inches  at  the  lower 
part.  A  branch  scar  and  part  of  stem  are  figured,  natural 
size,  fig.  3.  The  distance  between  these  branch  scars  is  so 
great,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the  stem,  that  a  number 
of  specimens,  some  as  large  as  one  foot  square,  were  collected 
at  Colchester,  and,  though  closely  scrutinized,  did  not  show 
ajjiy  trace  of  them. 


4-^8  PAL«OHTOLOGT  OF  IU.IKOIS. 

Tbeae  ■peeimeDs  are  geDcrally  fiatMned  to  len  than  one  inch  in  thi^DeM,u 
if  the  rtes  had  beeo  of  a  toft  tezlDTB.  OeDerall;  the  coat  of  raperpoaed  radi- 
<iea  »  tnaafortDed  into  a  peUiole  of  coftl  and  these  an  marked  od  their  flur- 
&tt  hj  rerj  thia  parallel  atriie,  perceptible  odI;  with  a  stroog  glass.  This 
nwtiiig  of  radiein  npoo  the  atem  of  a  fern  has  Dothing  pecnliar  in  it,  as  Bome 
fera  tree*  of  onr  time  show  the  saiiM  kind  of  conformation.  One  apeoea, 
Polgpodiimt  amuttumi,  Swarti,  from  Braiil,  is  figured  in  Sternberg's  Vers.,  vol. 
i,  pi.  E.  But  from  the  Coal  Measures  we  hsve  ■>  yet  nothing  anala^ons  to  this 
apeciea. 

The  hcealiful  atem  represented,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  from  the  shale  of  Morris, 
and  belongs  lo  Mr.  Jos,  Kven,  who  kindljr  furnished  me  with  splendid  photo- 
graphs of  it. 


Caulopteris  aoantopboba,  Sp.  nor. 

PL  uvi,  Bg.  S  aod  i. 

The  HpticicH  is  represented  by  numerous  specimens,  some  of 
tliein  of  large  size,  all  of  the  same  appearance.  Their  bui^ 
lace,  either  naked  or  coated  with  a  pellicle  of  thin  coaly  mat- 
ter, is  marked  by  irregular  elevated  points,  placed  without 
regular  order,  evidently  the  basilar  scars  of  spines,  with  which 
the  branches  or  stems  were  covered.  On  the  large  specimena 
no  trace  of  branch  scars  was  discernible,  but  the  oval  line^ 
marked  fig.  3,  running  parallel  te  a  broad  depreaeion  seen  ai 
the  comer  of  the  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  deep  convexity  in  the 
tAtaAe,  with  smooth,  irregular  borders,  resembling  rather  the 
impreanon  left  by  the  sides  of  a  nodule  than  a  branch  scar. 

Fv-  4  repreeents  a  branch  of  this  species,  apparently  at  least,  for  it  has  (he 
MMC  kiad  of  eteatrices  exactly  on  the  sorfkce,  and  still  bears  on  its  bordeia 
•MMT  «f  tke  bocAed  spines  by  which  they  sro  prodaoed.  The  branch  is  atte»- 
iftuA  («l«  •  eoiiical  point  of  attachment  which  does  not  resemble  that  of  « 
iifxA^  '4  CaaLopterit,  and  is  also  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  scar  which,  per 
^'.AW*,.  I'M  the  form  of  the  branch  scars  of  n  fern.  These  specimens,  all  flat- 
'AitA^   «f«  (herefore  probably  only  referable  to  thia  genus. 

lit  tV^'Vttdf ,  like  the  former  species,  at  Colchester,  and  is  also  fonnd  at  Horria. 
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Caulopteris  intermedia,  Sp.  nov. 

Cicatrices  elliptical,  elongated,  three  inches  long,  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  broad,  narrowed  downwards  into  a  broad 
Cauda,  pointed  at  the  top,  irregularly  ribbed  or  sulcate,  with  a 
central,  elongated  scar,  and  without  definite  marginal  disc. 
Surface  between  the  cicatrices  apparently  smooth,  marked  by 
points  or  mammillsB  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  half 
an  inch  distant,  placed  in  an  irregular  spiral  order.  The 
space  between  the  cicatrices  is  horizontally  one  and  a-half 
inches,  and  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral. 

This  apeoiea  is  known  to  me  only  by  a  sketch  lately  communicated  by  the 
State  Geologist,  and  received  after  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  part  of 
this  Report,  and  the  engraving  of  the  plates.  It  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  Sigtllaria  MurodxacuB^  Brgt.,  and  SigiUaria  Oistii,  of  the  same  author. 
The  form  of  the  oioatrices  is  about  the  same  sise  as  in  the  first  of  these  species, 
but  they  are  disconnected  at  the  base,  placed  in  true  spiral  order,  and  at  some 
distance  from  eaoh  other,  as  in  the  last  species.  It  is  a  true  CavlopttrUj  ao- 
oording  to  Sohimper's  definition  of  the  genua,  while  most  of  our  species  of 
Caulopteris^  vis.,  those  whose  internal  cicatrices  are  surrounded  by  a  flattened 
border  generally  opening  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  are  referable  to 
the  genus  Stemmatopteria,  of  Corda. 

In  sandstone,  over  6oti  No.  3,  one  mile  south  of  Rushville,  111. 


FALjBONTOLOaT  Ot  UUNOIS. 


FRUITS  OR  NUTLET& 


Gbkus  TBIGONOCARPUM,  Brgt. 

DL  G«oL  Bcp.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  4S0. 

Tbioonocarpuh  NatooBRATsn,  LI.  and  Hutt. 


Thli  Am  ftnlt  ii  eat  in  tfa«  middle  by  k  mo^od  of  >  nodule  whioh  odI;  rep- 
rcMDla  lu  iDternkl  p>rt  ud  MruetDre.  Ai  the  oatsids  form  ia  not  known, 
m»d  the  Internal  diipoution  ia  slightljr  different  from  that  of  the  frnit  pnb- 
llihed  bj  Lindlej  and  Hutlon,  toI.  ii,  pi.  142,  onr  apeoiea  ig  douhtfnlly  oon- 
•idered  aa  Idtntleal  with  the  European  one.  This  fruit  has  three  distiaot 
valli  or  envelopea.  ,Tbe  eitemal  one,  more  than  one  line  thick,  looki  like  a 
flnhT  toti  eiooarp,  the  part  which  it  oooupies  being  of  the  same  oomponnd  as 
%hU  of  the  atone,  merely  changed  in  color  and  intermiiad  with  imall  pjritee. 
lu  ft>m  Ii  •xa«tlj  ovKt«-poioted,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  point.  Theaeeond 
wall  tranifomed  Into  eryitalliied  iron,  ia  irregnlar  in  thiokneas,  ascends,  fint 
aa  hlvh  aa  the  point  of  the  central  rootlet,  where  it  divides,  one  part  uniting 
Iffith  konlara,  the  otbar  aacanding  near  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  in  an 
(ilrttUHi  l^fp'  The  third  envelope,  as  thick  aa  the  firet,  aacenda  to  the  point  e, 
und  la  n  aMnp^ftind  of  n  black  sabstance  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue.  The  inter- 
fitl  pint  la  of  napongions  compound  like  the  third  envelope,  but  is  marked  with 
initf0  nnmnfiiiu,  yallowiah  filaments,  directed  loagitudinallj,  and  irregalarly 
Ifffibin  aMfiMh  Ita  point  aeems  asocndiog  into  the  first  wsll  of  the  whole  fruit. 
Tht  Kfljcllati  anthoni  compare  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  palm,  and  recognise  in  the 
fttfiAU  "fii,  ib«  place  of  the  embryo,  a  depression  which  is  not  seen  in  ours. 

flfmnA  In  ■  ermoretlon  of  Maion  creek,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  to  whom  the  spe- 

TttKiOVOCABFUM  OUr.£FOBHIS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 
FoM.  Fl.  U  t  us,  fig.  1  and  3. 
t:,A\MtM  tf<m  (ha  aandatone  of  Eugene,  Ind.,  by  Hr.  John  Collett. 
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Genus  RHABDOCARPOS,  Gopp.  and  Bergr. 

Fruits  oTal  or  oylindrioal  oblong,  marked  lengthwise  on  their  surface  by  nar- 
row equal  striae. 


Rhabdogabfos  clavatus?,  Sternb. 

PI.  z;^i,  fig.  11. 

Our  specimen  much  resembles  the  figure  given  of  this  species  by  Gbiniti,  in 
Yersteinerungen,  pi.  zxii,  fig.  13,  though  it  is  much  larger  than  the  fruit  fig- 
ured by  Sternberg.  The  endocarp  is  about  round,  elongatect  upwards  in  a  col- 
lum  resembling  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  its  surface,  which  is  somewhat  convex, 
is  a  mass  of  coaly  matter,  cut  across  by  deep  wrinkles,  caused  by  disruption ; 
the  ezocarp  surrounding  it  is  about  one  line  thick,  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
endocarp,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  point  and  funnel  shaped.  It  looks  of  a 
harder  texture  than  the  internal  fruit. 

In  a  concretion  from  Hazon  creek. 


Rhabdogabfos  mammillatus,  Sp.  nov. 

Pl.xxxi,fig.  12  to  15. 

A  FINE  small  nutlet,  quite  entire  and  separated  from  the 
stone.  It  is  apparently  of  a  hard  texture,  oval,  marked  on  its 
surface  by  regular,  distinct  deep  striae,  running  down  from  the 
borders  of  a  smooth  mammillate  top  to  the  base,  as  seen  fig. 
14  and  16. 

The  surface  of  the  nut  is  a  ihin  shell  which,  as  seen  from  a  small  part  which 
is  detached,  covers  a  hard,  smooth  fruit. 

From  Mason  creek,  in  concretions. 


PALSOHTOLOOT  (ft  ILLINOIS. 

Gbhus  CABFOLITHES,  Sternb. 

QL  0«oL  Bep.,  toI.  11,  p.  460. 

Cabfolithes  cnsTicosns,  Sp.  nov. 


A  SMALL  flattened  nutlet,  oval,  short  pointed  at  one  end, 
(the  point  turned  on  one  side)  and  covered  with  a  thin  yel- 
lowish membranaceouB  pellicle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
portionately thick  pericarp,  having  the  same  form,  and  being 
a  compound  of  ciystallized  iron. 


Caspolithes  PERStCABiA,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  nil,  Hg.  18. 

A  SMALL  fruit,  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  only  half  as  broad, 
oval  elongated,  pointed  at  one  end,  slightly  emaxginate  at  the 
other,  with  a  thick  exocarp,  and  an  internal  compound  of  t&e 
same  form,  but  of  a  softer  substance.  The  outer  wall  is  pre- 
served, while  Uie  internal  part  is  nearly  destroyed.  It  resem- 
bles a  small  kernel  of  a  peach. 

OA,ali&l«  fbuod  at  Mttrphjiborongh;  ud  pooriy  preaarred. 

Cabfolithes  tesiculabis,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  ml,  llg.  IStoSl. 

This  kind  of  fruit  resembles  a  small  bladder,  which,  by  com- 
pression in  various  ways,  has  taken  different  forms.  It  is  gen- 
erally elongated,  more  inflated  and  obtuse  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  cylindrical.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter,  marked  with  broad 
wrinkles  and  undulations,  as  in  fig.  19.    Fig.  21  shows  a  kind 
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of  inflation  or  convexity,  surrounded  by  a  flattened  border, 
resembling  an  endocarp  and  its  exocarp.  This  form  may  be 
merely  casuaL 

Morris  and  Marphyaboroagh ;  abandant  in  the  shales  over  the  coal. 

Carpouthbs  bulultus,  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  22  to  24. 

An  agglomeration  of  oval  or  round,  small,  wrinkled  seeds, 
resembling  vesicular  spores,  all  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Like 
the  former,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  vesicular  tex- 
ture     Fig.  24  shows  them  enlarged. 

In  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 

The  sarlace  of  the  stone  transversely  cat,  is  covered  with  them. 


SiGiLLARiifi  ?  Semina,  (Seeds  of  Sigillaria?). 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  25,  and  26a. 

The  concretions  of  Mmon  creek  ooDftain  agglomemtions  of  small  seeds, 
united  into  cylindrical-ovate  clusters,  about  one  inch  long,  nearly  half  an  inch 
broad,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  without  trace  of  any  common  receptacle  to  which 
they  might  be  attached.  These  seeds  are  rounded  upwards,  triangular  and  taper- 
ing to  a  point  downwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  25a,  cnkrged  five  times.  The  space 
which  contains  these  seeds  in  the  middle  of  nodules,  is  filled  with  a  calcareous, 
white  compound,  in  wiiioh  the  yellowish  brown  seeds  are  imbedded  without 
any  apparent  regular  order. 

On  the  shales  at  Morris,  where  clusters  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  ob- 
served, the  agglomerations  arc  flattened  in  irregular  round  patches,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  no  more  than  half  a  lino  broad.  Though  these  seeds,  by  their 
form  and  sise,  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  figured  by  Ooldenberg  in 
his  Fi.  Sarr.,  2,  pi.  10,  fig.  1  and  2,  as  seeds  of  Sigillaria,  and  also  to  those  re- 
marked under  the  scales  of  true  cones  of  Sigillaria  found  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, their  generic  relation  is  still  uncertain.  They  are  evidently  referable  to 
some  species  of  the  family  of  the  Selaginese, 

Collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
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ORGANS  OF  UNCERTAIN  AFFINITY. 


Genus  PAL^OXYRIS,  Brgt. 

Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  zr.,  p.  456. 

Spindle-shaped  strobiles,  covered  with  closely  imbricated 
rhomboidal  scales,  disposed  in  spiral  order,  the  inferior  ones 
passing  to  an  angular  pedicel,  the  upper  ones  lengthened  into 
linear  appendages. 

This  description  is  oopied  from  Unger's  genera,  and  though  inappropriate 
for  the  olaasification  of  the  species  referred  to  it,  this  genus  is  preseryed,  with 
its  diagnosis,  for  the  good  reason  that,  as  will  be  6een  hereafter,  the  true  nature 
of  these  organs  is  unknown. 


Paljsoxtris  Pbendeli,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  zxril,  fig  10  and  12.       ^. 

A  spindle  or  bottle-shaped  body,  appearing  like  a  flattened 
small  bladder,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  tapering  into  a  long 
neck,  more  abruptly  rounded  and  narrowed  downwards  into 
an  obtuse  point,  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  thin  but  deep 
filaments  or  strisB,  scarcely  half  a  line  distant,  often  close  to 
each  other,  ascending  in  spiral  form  from  the  basilar  point,  at 
first  in  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  borders,  but  elongating  up- 
wards and  ascending  into  the  neck  where  they  become  nearly 
parallel  to  its  sides.  The  surface  of  this  capsular  body  is 
formed  of  a  thin  pellicle,  and  by  its  compression,  the  spiral 
lines  of  both  sides  are  marked  upon  it,  thus  forming,  by  their 
crossings,  a  trellis  of  more  or  less  enlarged  rhomboidal  divi- 
sions.    In  ascending  into  the  neck,  the  spiral  lines  approach 
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more  and  more,  nearly  uniting  into  one.  The  whole  surface 
is  marked  with  close,  very  narrow  lines,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  twining,  and  discernible  only  with  a  strong  glass. 
The  borders  are  smooth  or  without  any  projections. 

On  the  specimen  represented,  fig.  12,  the  spiral  lines  are  erased  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  which  is  there  undalately  and  irregularly  wrinkled  like  the 
outside  of  an  empty  bag.  As  the  form,  the  distance,  and  the  direction  of  the  spi- 
ral lines  from  under  the  neck  and  upwards,  where  they  are  distinct,  are  the  same, 
I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  a  modification  of  this  species  by  age. 

The  best  specimen  found  to  the  present  time,  of  all  those  referable  to  this 
genus,  is  that  represented  fig.  10.  It  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  for  whom  the  species  is  named* 

It  is,  like  all  the  others  mentioned  here  below,  from  the  concretions  of  Ma- 
son creek. 


PAL-ffiOrrRIS   APPENDICULATA,  Sp.  UOV. 

PL  zxrii,  fig.  11. 

Body  spindle-shaped,  ovate  in  the  middle,  tapering  and 
elongated  at  both  ends,  filaments  placed  at  about  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  distance  averaging  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch,  turning  at  the  middle  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
spiral,  descending  downwards  in  a  more  acute  angle,  and  ab- 
ruptly terminating  above  and  in  ascending,  in  a  concave 
straight  blade,  where  they  become  parallel  with  its  borders. 
On  both  sides,  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  lamina  or  sub- 
stance intermediate  to  the  spiral  filaments,  protrudes  outwards 
forming  irregularly  pointed  triangular  teeth  or  appendages, 
which,  however,  are  not  marked  at  some  places.  This  shows 
them  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  lateral  projection, 
like  those  which  would  be  produced  on  its  sides  by  the  com- 
pression of  an  envelope,  either  formed  of  twisted,  concave, 
semi-cylindrical  blades,  or  of  a  soft  bladder,  surrounded  by 
strong  spiral  fibres.  Our  figure  may  be  represented  in  a  wrong 
direction,  or  turned  upside  down. 
—59 
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Pauboxtris  gorrugata^  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xzYii,  fig.  18. 

Its  form  is,  like  tbat  of  the  former,  spindle-shaped,  more  elongated,  and  grado- 
allj  tapering  to  both  its  ends.  Its  surface,  irregularly  folded  and  wrinkled, 
has  not  any  trace  of  spiral  fibres.  In  its  upper  neck,  the  body  appears  passing 
into  parallel  blades,  while  downwards  it  is  bordered  by  two  leaf-like  appenda- 
ges of  a  coriaoeons  substance.  These  linear  blades  are  somewhat  concare,  the 
one  bending  downwards,  the  other  upwards,  like  the  remains  of  spiral,  still  half 
bent  laminse.  The  folds  of  the  body  do  not  show  any  peeoliaT  form  like  the 
outline  of  a  hard  substance  inclosed,  but  they  are  mere  irregular  wrinkles,  like 
those  which  could  be  formed  upon  the  outside  of  a  crumpled  empty  bag. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  aboTe  descriptions,  it  is  eyident  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  organs  placed  under  this  generic  name  is  unknown.  They  cannot  have 
any  relation  to  the  flower-bearing  spikes  of  a  Xt^ris,  for  they  do  not  show  any 
trace  of  scale-like  bracts,  forming  a  flower  head,  or  of  points  of  attachment  of 
such  scales ;  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to  flowers  or  to  their  receptacles. 
If  these  bodies  were  more  regular,  and  appearing  as  though  containing  some 
nutlet,  they  could  be  compared,  by  the  rhomboidal  marks  of  the  surface,  to 
some  fruits  of  palm,  like  those  of  the  genus  Mauritia  or  Lepidoearpum.  But 
in  all  the  yegetable  organs  of  this  kind,  the  disposition  of  the  soale-like  sur- 
face of  the  walls  is  far  more  regular  than  it  is  in  ours.  It  is  not  quite  eyident 
whether  the  spiral  lines  marked  on  the  outside  are  formed  by  the  twisting  of 
leaf-like  blades,  or  by  mere  thread-like  filaments.  The  variety  in  the  distances 
between  these  lines,  as  seen  fig.  10,  tends  to  support  this  last  supposition,  while 
the  lateral  projections  of  the  borders,  in  fig.  11,  and  the  leaf-like  appendages 
seen  at  the  point  and  base  of  our  two  last  species  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  in- 
dicate a  conformation  by  the  spiral  winding  of  grass-like  leayes.  In  this  ease, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  these  bodies  represent  rhisomas  of  some  plant  like 
Cordaites,  whose  unfolding  of  the  leayes  is  in  a  spiral,  and  which  might  be 
seen  already  folded  in  that  way  in  the  embryonic  or  radiculose  state  ?  Afler 
all,  they  may  belong  to  the  animal  rather  than  to  the  yegetable  kingdom,  and 
represent  enyelopes  formed  in  that  shape  by  some  kind  of  insects  for  inclosing 
the  laryas.  Their  irregularity  seems  to  dictate  thu  conclusion.  The  two  fig- 
ures giyen  by  Count  Sternberg  in  Vers.,  2,  p.  189,  pi.  59,  flg;  10  and  11,  of 
Palm^xjfru  MwMien^  represent  a  species  far  difierent  from  ours  \  but  if  the 
figures  are  exact,  they  distinctly  show  that  the  spindle-shaped  body  is  an  en- 
yelopc,  formed  by  the  twisting  of  three  or  four  leaf-like  blades,  for  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends,  where  the  twisting  ceases,  these  blades  separable,  and  are  seen 
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lineur  and  parallel,  each  about  one-eightb  of  an  iiioh  broad,  with  the  same  form, 
siie  and  position,  at  both  ends  of  the  inflated  body.  Snob  a  conformation  seems 
fiv  more  the  resalt  of  animal  industry  than  of  Tcgetable  organization. 

The  speeies  hitherto  referred  to  this  genus,  are,  with  the  first-named:  P. 
Munsteriy  of  Sternb.,  Pal«oxyris  regularisy  Brgt.,  loc.  cit,  which,  by  its  regular 
scale-like  scars,  is  different  from  ours ;  Pcdaox^prts  mtdticeps  and  I^ikeaxyrts 
rhomhea^  two  species  of  F.  Braun,  merely  enumerated  in  Unger's  Genera  and 
Spec,  without  description.  The  two  last  species,  like  that  of  Sternberg,  are 
from  the  Kenper  Lias :  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart,  from  the  Permian.  Our  spe- 
cies, represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  true  Goal  Measures,  are  therefore  in- 
teresting to  science,  from  their  geological  position. 

Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county. 


The  following  species  have  been  found  and  communicated  to  me  since  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  :  and  haye  not  yet  been  figured  : 


NeIJROPTERIS  MIGROPHILLAy  Brgt. 

Foss.  Flor.,  p.  249,  PL  74,  fig.  6. 

Represented  by  two  specimens  from^Hazon  creek,  which,  though  showing 
the  characters  marked  by  the  author,  do  not  distinctly  indicate  whether  the  spe- 
cies is  truly  a  distinct  one,  or  merely  a  small  form  with  obscure  nerration  of 
NeurapterU  Loschiif  Brgt. 

Neubopteris  angusti-polia,  Brgt. 

Fo88.  Flor.,  p.  281,  PL  64,  fig.  3  and  4. 

The  specimen  is  an  exact  representation  of  Brongniart's  figures  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  surface  of  the  leafiet  is  smooth  or  without  hairs;  the  yeinlets  some- 
what coarser,  and  not  quite  as  distinct  as  in  N,  hirtuta,  are  marked  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  leaf  and  at  the  base  of  the  veinlets  by  the  same  kind  of  swell- 
ing or  tumor  which  is  seen  in  the  author's  species,  and  has  been  considered  by 
him  as  remains  of  fructification.  The  leaf  at  its  base  is  elongated  on  one  side 
in  a  kind  of  auricle,  and  abruptly  narrowed  or  truncate  at  the  other,  linear 
lanceolate,  obtnsely  pointed  with  a  comparatively  broad  pedicel  one-fourth  of  an 
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inch  long.  This  last  character  seems  to  unite  this  species  to  Nisuropteria  Scheuch- 
zeri,  Brgt.,  which  the  anthor  considers  as  probably  identical  with  Neitroptens 
angusti-folia.  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  and  also  in  a  con- 
cretion irom  Mazon  creek,  a  splendid  specimen  representing  the  top  of  a  pinna  of 
Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lesq.,  in  the  process  of  unfolding,  or  still  carved  in  spiral, 
whose  leafletSi  very  hirsute  on  one  side  only,  are  narrow,  linear  lanceolate,  and 
unequal  at  base,  exactly  like  the  leaflets  of  iV.  angusti-foliay  Brgt.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  yet  satisfied  that  this  last  species  is  a  distinct  one,  and  still  believe 
that  it  may  represent  a  form  of  N.  hirmia,  as  it  has  been  explained,  Geol.  Bept. 
Penn.,  p.  857. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  from  Mr.  Even. 


Neuropteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

F088.  Flor.,  tab.  64,  fig.  2. 

I  refer  with  doubt  to  this  species  a  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong 
from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek.  It  represents  the  upper  end  of  a  pinna 
bearing  oblique,  oblong,  obtuse  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  narrowed 
base,  forming  a  broad  pedicel,  and  of  the  same  form  as  those  figured  by  Brong- 
niart.  The  upper  leaflets  are  simple,  the  lower  ones  compound,  or  bearing  on 
each  side  at  their  base  a  round,  small,  cyclopteroidal  pinnule.  The  medial 
nerve  of  the  leaflets  is  obscurely  inflated,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  distant, 
arched,  distinct,  not  inflated,  forking  once  or  twice ;  the  borders  are  slightly 
crenulate  by  a  contraction  of  the  epidermis  at  the  point  of  the  veinlets.  Our 
specimens  agree  well  enough  with  some  of  this  species  obtained  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  also  with  the  description  of  the  author.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  dif- 
ference especially  marked  by  the  division  of  the  inferior  leaflets  with  small 
round  pinnules  at  the  base,  like  those  of  Neuropteris  hirsiUa,  a  division  which 
has  not  been  heretofore  noticed  in  this  species.  The  teeth  of  the  borders  are 
also  less  prominent  and  distinct  on  our  own  specimen. 


Calliptebis  Sullivantii,  Lesqx. 

ni  GeoL  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  440,  PI.  88,  fig.  1. 

Some  specimens,  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek,  show  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  pinnse  more  elongated,  and  pinnately  cut-lobed,as  in  species  of  Alethop- 
teris.  This  kind  of  subdivision  would  therefore  indicate  the  place  of  this  spe- 
cies in  this  last  genus,  as  admitted  by  Schimper,  Paleont.  Yeget.,  p.  561.  But 
the  peculiar  nervation  of  this  fine  fossil  fern,  which  is  half  neuropterotdal,  has 
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a  dose  analogy  with  tlie  species  admitted  by  Brongniart  as  the  type  of  his 
genas  CcUlipteris.  When  better  known  it  may  probably  indicate  the  character 
of  a  new  genua. 


Alethopteris  longifolia,  Brgt. 

Fobs.  Flor.,  p.  278,  PI.  88,  fig.  9. 

The  specimen,  a  fine  one,  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  a  broad 
half  round  rachis,  bearing  alternate,  horizontal,  narrow,  linear,  simple  pinnules, 
attached  to  it  by  their  whole  base,  but  not  connate,  with  entire  or  scarcely  undu- 
late borders.  The  nervation  is  exactly  as  figured  and  described  by  the  author. 
The  leaflets  are  marked  by  round  scars  of  sort,  placed  near  the  border,  one  only 
upon  each  middle  vein ;  the  details  of  their  structure  cannot  be  seen,  but  they 
greatly  difiier  in  form  and  position  from  those  of  Alethopteris  emarginata,  Gopp. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek;      r.  Even. 


Alethopteris  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx. 

Penn.  Geol.  Rcpt.,  p.  864,  PI.  ii,  fig.  1  and  2. 

In  the  shales  of  Morris ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


ASTEROCARPUS  GRANDIS,  Sp,  DOV. 

Upper  end  of  a  pinna,  two  inches  long,  a  little  more  than 
one  inch  broad  at  the  broken  base,  evidently  part  of  a  large 
frond.  The  lanceolate  pinna  is  simply  divided  into  alternate, 
open,  lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  connate  base,  and  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
smooth  surface  or  with  merely  an  obscure  medial  nerve,  with- 
out other  traces  of  nervation.  The  fructification  is  marked 
by  large  starlike  sori,  placed  near  the  borders  of  the  pinnules, 
four  on  each  side,  one  at  the  top,  with  six  to  ten  sporange-cells 
pointed  towards  the  center,  obtuse  to  the  outward.  The  form 
of  the  sporanges  is  the  same  as  in  Astei'ocarpua  Stemhergiij 
Gopp.,  Foss.  Fam.,  p.  188,  pi.  6,  fig.  1  and  2,  but  they  are 
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larger  and  more  distant  from  each  other.    The  form  of  the 
pinna  and  of  its  division  is  also  totally  different  in  our  species. 

Hazon  creek ;  8.  9.  Strong. 

A  Dnmber  of  speciaieos,  representing  fruiting  pianse  of  Pecopteru  or  Ale- 
ihopterii,  hkve  been  reoentlj  oblaiaed  from  Afason  oreek,  bnt  txt  left  mde- 
Boribed,  the  esaential  oharaotera,  form  and  position  of  the  aon',  nerrttioo,  etc., 
being  too  obscure  for  a  satisfoctorj  diagnosis. 

Htmbnophylutes  ruBCATUs,  Brgt. 

y^.  Fobs.,  p.  179,  PL  49,  fig.  4  ud  B. 

A  few  sniall  speeimens  of  this  speeiea  hsre  been  eoUeetad  b;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 

from  the  roof  shalea  of  Morris.    It  is  rather  a  sub-ooD glomerate  species,  being 

found  most  abundant  at  the  bam  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  or  the  top  of  the  red 

sandstone,  in  the  anthraoite  basin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stigmarioidbs  ?  Ruoosus,  Sp.  nov. 

As  much  as  can  be  seen  from  two  specimens  obtained  in  con- 
cretions at  Mazon  creek,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  the  stem  is  oy- 
Undrical,  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  marked  with  circu- 
lar depressions,  points  of  insertion  of  branches,  or  rootlete  di- 
vei^g  from  it  all  around,  enlarged  at  base,  cylindrical,  flat- 
tened by  compression,  tapering  or  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
base,  half  an  inch  broad  to  the  top,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  where  these  rootlets  are  broken,  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  points  of  insertion.  Their  surface  is  wrinkled 
and  narrowly  striate  in  their  length,  and  marked  by  small 
round  holes,  which  appear  as  the  basilar  points  of  attachment 
of  branches  of  rootlets.  The  cross  section  of  half  a  cylindri- 
cal stem  is  obscurely  seen,  and  appears  to  he  marked  by  broad 
tubercles  like  those  of  a  stem  of  a  Caicaniies,  only  much  bu> 
ger.  There  is  nothii^  published  as  yet,  which  can  compare 
with  these  fossil  remains,  but  Uie  nx>ts  of  Equia^um  MougeotH^ 
Schp.,  Pal.  Yeg.,  pi.  13,  fig.  9.  I  consider  them  as  represent- 
ing the  rhizomas  of  some  EquiaetacecB. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  HiLINOIS 

COAL  FIELDS. 


The  following  table  enumerates  all  the  species  of  fossil  plants  known  to  this 
time,  (March,  1870,)  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  and  indicates  the  lo- 
cation where  the  specimens  representing  them  have  been  found.  This  synopsis 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Illinois  coal  fields  may  serre  to  elucidate  the  remarks 
which  haye  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  this  flora.  The  figures  marked  on 
the  table  show  approximately  the  proportion  of  specimens  which  represent  each 
species :  1,  for  example,  for  a  species  represented  by  less  than  five  specimens ; 
12  for  a  species  represented  by  one  hundred  or  more. 


List  or  Fossil  Plants. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
2C. 
26. 


Chondrites  CoUctti,  Lesqx 

NeuropterU  hirsuta,  Lesqx 

anguBtifolia,  Brgt.. 

fasciculata,  Lesqx... 

Collinsii,  Leeqx. ... 

flexttoea,  Brgt 

fimbrUta,  Lesqx . .  • 

rotundifolia,  Sterab. 

capitata,  Leeqx 

plicata,  Stemb 

Loschii,  Brgt 

microphylla,  Brgt . . 

tenuifolia,  Brgt .... 

vermicularis,  Lesqx. 

rarinerriS)  Bunb. . . 

Villiersii,  Brgt...    . 

Clarksoni,  Lesqx. . . . 

inflata,  Lesqx 

coriacea,  Lesqx 

beterophylla,  Brgt. . 

Desorii,  ?  Lesqx. . .  • 

Evenii,  Lesqx 

verbensefolia,  Lesqx. 

crenulata,?  Brgt. . . . 

pachyderma,  Lesqx.. 
Dictyopteris  rubella,  Lesq 
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Other  localities. 


Lodi,  Indiana. 

Neeleyville. 

Alton. 

Alton  and  Grayrille. 

Abounds  at  Grajyille. 
Grayville. 


Rock  Island. 
Still  doubtful. 
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This  table  enumerates  256  species  of  fossil  plants,  or  more  than  doable  the 
number  of  those  which  were  known  from  Illinois  at  the  time  when  the  second 
Yolume  of  the  State  Geological  Report  was  published.  The  catalogue  of  the 
American  fossil  plants  which  served  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  table  pre- 
pared for  that  yolume,  p.  464,  enumerates  280  species,  (120  from  IIUboIs)  even 
comprising  some  pertaining  to  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  therefore,  eyideni 
that  the  assertion,  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  and  of  the  future  disooyeries  promised  to  con- 
tinued researches,  is  fully  corroborated  by  facts.  Of  the  recently  discovered 
species,  seventy- nine  are  considered  as  new,  and  forty ,^  though  known  already 
from  Europe,  had  not  been  recognized  before  m  our  American  Coal  Measures. 

The  species  marked  in  the  table  as  from  Morris  and  from  Maaon  creek,  are 
from  the  same  geological  horizon.  The  bed  of  shale  overlaying  the  coal  at 
Morris  covers,  apparently,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Grundy 
county.  At  Morris,  this  shale  contains  but  few  nodules  or  concretions,  while 
at  Mazon  creek  these  podulcs  are  fomnd  quite  abundant,  having  been  washed 
from  the  shales  into  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  two  localities  are  separated  in 
the  table  merely  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  species  preserved  in  shale  or  in 
concretions,  and  to  show  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fossil  remains. 
About  180  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  table  have  been  found  at  Morris 
and  Mazon  creek.  This  remarkable  predominance  is  due  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances : 

Ist.  It  is  at  and  around  Morris  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  researches  hss 
been  pursued  by  the  two  ardent  and  clever  investigators,  Messrs.  Jos.  Even 
and  S.  S.  Strong,  so  often  named  in  this  Report.  Researches  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  miners  often  become  interested  and  afford  valuaUe  assistance,  offer 
the  best  chances  to  make  new  discoveries.  They  also  enable  the  observer  to 
obtain,  when  still  in  place  and  before  the  fragments  are  seultered,  specimens 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant ;  to  compare  the  different  organs,  or  the  same 
organs  in  different  positions,  and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature,  and  with  the  variations  of  forms  of  the  same  vegetable. 

2d.  In  the  shale  of  Mortis,  there  is  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  remains 
of  plants,  but  the  coal  which  it  covers  is  opened  either  by  sluifls,  or  by  drifting 
at  numerous  and  distant  places,  and  therefore  the  flora  is  exposed  in  its  local 
varieties.  The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  coal  epoch  was  evidently  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  is  now  the  vegetation  of  our  swamps.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  species,  with  a  constant  diversity  of  groups  on  small  areas* 
As  we  see  now  in  the  peat  bogs,  here  the  ferns,  there  the  grasses,  or  the  rushes 
or  the  mosses,  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  surface,  which  varies 
at  every  step,  we  find,  in  examining  the  fossil  plants  of  a  given  area,  a  eon- 
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stant  recurrence  of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place,  and  a  diversity  only  at 
a  distance  in  various  directions. 

At  Mazon  creek,  the  meanders  of  the  stream  have  dug  a  broad  bed  throngh 
the  same  bank  of  shale,  and  the  water,  washing  for  centuries,  has  uncovered 
great  numbers  of  concretions  and  scattered  them  for  miles  from  their  point  of 
origin.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  concretions  represent  the  characters  of  the 
flora  of  a  large  area.  No  other  place  in  the  Illinois  coal  field  has  afforded  the 
same  advantages  for  research.  ^ 

The  shales  a1  Colchester,  Murphysborough  and  St.  Johns,  are  rich  in  vege- 
table remains ;  but  little  has  been  done  there  in  the  way  of  collecting  speci- 
mens of  fossil  plants,  except  by  the  assistants  in  the  Survey.  And  from  the 
above  remarks  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  researches  made  in  passing,  or  re- 
maining at  a  place  only  for  a  short  time,  are  far  from  affording  the  chances  of 
valuable  discoveries.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  these  last  named  locali- 
ties have  still  in  reservation  a  good  many  species  of  coal  plants  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us,  and  that  the  fossil  flora  of  Illinois  is  far  from  being  fully 
known  at  the  present  time. 

The  Report  on  the  Flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  should  have  been 
closed  here,  but  for  the  recent  publication  of  a  remarkable  work  on  vegetable 
palseontology.  (1)  Among  other  matters  of  general  interest,  this  work  is  pre- 
faced by  some  discussions  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  phenomena  attending  tho 
preservation  or  fossilization  of  vegetable  remains.  It  also  describes  and  critically 
reviews  most  of  our  new  species  published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Ills.  Geol.  Re- 
port. This,  of  course,  is  a  reason  for  considering,  from  American  observations, 
some  well  established  facts  which  corroborate  or  invalidate  the  conclusions  of 
the  celebrated  author.  It  also  provokes  a  discussion  on  the  value  of  some,  of 
our  species,  and  on  their  affinity  with  the  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Measures 
of  Europe.  And  further,  it  now  becomes  of  importance  to  review  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  already,  or  should  be  hereafter  drawn,  on  the  geographical 
and  stratigraphical  distribution  of  our  species  of  fossil  plants  in  relation  to  geol- 
ogy, and  to  fix  some  reliablo  points  of  reference  for  future  researches  on  the 
subject. 


(1)  Tr&itc  de  Paleontologie  vegetale  par  W.  Ph.  Scbimper.    Paris,  Bailliere  &  file,  1869. 
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MODE  OF  PKESEKVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS  LN 
OUR  AMERICAN  COAL  MEASURES. 


{  iBT.    REMAINS  OF  PLANTS  IN  COAL. 

It  has  been  erroneously  u»rted  that  the  coal  itself  does  not  cont&in  my  re- 
cognizable vegetable  remuni,  it  being  merely  a  mass  of  bitumen,  independent 
of  any  of  the  plaats  which  are  found  in  the  ahalea  orerlaying  or  underlaying 
it.  Our  bituminauB  coal  is  generally  a  compound  of  Bupposed  layen  of  ciyB- 
talline  matter,  about  ooe  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  separated  by  a  thin 
coat  of  pnlverulent  coal,  or  mineral  charcoal,  which  is  a  mere  compound  of  cel- 
lular tissue  and  of  vessels  of  plants.  (2) 

Generally,  this  agglomeration  of  broken  tissue  pteserres  some  outline  hy 
which  the  genera,  even  the  speoies  to  which  the  remains  belong,  can  be  reoog- 
niied  at  first  sight :  leaflets  of  ferns,  stems  of  OalamiUt,  bark  of  Stymaria, 
Xepidodenttron,  etc.  Bat  heeidea  this,  the  coal  itself,  though  more  rarely,  ia 
marked  with  distinct  prints  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  a  compouuil.  This 
case  is  especially  observable  in  a  Icind  of  hard,  laminated,  flint  coal,  obtained  in 
Mercer  county  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Oreen,  which  bears  on  the  horiiontal  surface  of 
its  crystalline  lamellte,  however  thin  they  may  be  cut,  the  outline  and  nervation 
of  leaves  and  branches  of  ferns,  and  other  vegetablee  of  the  coal;  and  these 
are  so  dislinclly  marked,  that  the  moat  delicate  parts  are  as  eauly  identified 
as  those  of  plants  preserved  in  shales. 

The  great  abundance  of  these  remains  show  that  the  whole  mass  of  this  coal, 
which  is  true  coal  and  barns  freely,  is  a  compound  of  them.  In  the  oannel 
coal  which  has  been  formed  under  water  from  more  decomposed  vegelablea, 
the  forms  are  more  rarely  reoogniiable.  Yet  the  oannel  coal  of  Sreckenridge, 
Ky.,  is  marked  through  its  whole  mass  by  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria  and 
Ziepidodendron,  rendered  distinct  by  infiltration  of  sulphnret  of  iron.  Even 
in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Penna.,  whose  matter  has  been  subjected  to  heat  and 

(2)  This  fact  ia  casil}'  ascertained  b;  microscopical  eiaminalion.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of 
UonlresI,  hu  cloael;  examined  this  charcoal,  and  publiBhed,  as  reautta  of  hia  iDteresling  re- 
HUBrcheH,  iiumcrauB  rornis  of  veeecU  of  plants.  The  Bame  kind  of  resesrchea  had  been 
alread;  pursued  by  Prof.  Goppert,  who  had  recogniied,  In  this  pultcrulent  coal,  n>inains  of 
plania  of  ever;  family  hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  (Quat  Geol.  Jour.,  loL  i, 
mm.,  p.  17.) 
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fused  to  oohesion  after  tbe  traDsformation  of  yegctable  matter  into  ooal,  one 
can  easily  disoover  an  abundance  of  remains  of  plants  wbose  genera  and  eyen 
species  are  sometimes  recognizable.  These  facts,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  new  theories  in  relation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  coal. 


§  2.    VEGETABLE  REMAINS  PRESERVED  IN  SHALE. 

It  is  in  the  clay  or  silicious  shale  that  the  fragments  of  ^plants  of  the  ooal 
epoch  have  been  more  generally  preserved.  When  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter 
heaped  for  the  formation  of  a  coal  has  begun  to  cease  its  growth,  its  top  indi- 
cates a  greater  scarcity  of  vegetable  remains,  mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
earthy  or  clayey  matter.  The  coal  then  becomes  a  less  homogeneous  mass, 
easily  separating  in  layers  of  heaped  fragments  of  vegetable  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. By  and  by,  the  vegetation  becoming  scarcer  by  superabundance  of  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bogs,  the  clay  is  more  thickly  deposited,  and  the  vege- 
table remains,  more  rare  and  scattered,  are  more  distinct  and  more  easily  re- 
cognizable. When  preserved  in  that  way,  the  plants  or  their  fragments  have 
been  first  slowly  decomposed  and  softened  by  humidity,  and  then  more  or  less 
flattened  by  compression.  All  the  naturalists  who  have  examined  the  coal 
formations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  remains  found  in 
shale,  and  sometimes  admirably  preserved.  Generally,  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
plant  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  surface  of  the  stems  and  branches  only  are 
preserved  in  a  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter,  bearing  impressions  of  scars  of  the 
bark,  etc.  For  the  leaves,  the  coaly  matter  represents  the  whole  substance, 
and  for  the  ferns,  especially,  it  preserves  the  exact  form  of  the  vegetable  and  is 
marked  by  the  impresnion  of  veins  and  veinlets,  mostly  distinct  to  their  last 
divisions.  Some  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  have  their  epidermis  hard- 
ened by  mineralization,  and  separable  from  the  shale  like  a  transparent  pelli- 
cle. It  can  then  be  easily  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  all  the  details 
of  structure  recognized.  It  is  especially  the  case  with  our  Dictyopteris  rubella 
of  Murphysborough,  as  also  with  the  leaves  of  Whittleseya  elegans^  Newb.,  of 
Ohio.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  have  been  heaped  and 
compressed  together  in  such  quantity,  that  the  pinnules  are  separable  from 
each  other  as  a  carbonaceous  cuticle,  preserving  traces  of  the  primitive  or- 
ganism. 

The  shales,  according  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  in  them, 
and  the  depth  at  which  they  have  been  formed  under  water,  are  of  a  more  or 
less  dark  color ;  whitish  or  yellowish  when  of  fresh  water  origin,  and  with  few 
remains  of  plants  \  black  and  generally  more  homogeneous  when  formed  in  deep 
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water,  and  having  for  a  larger  proportioa  of  tbeir  oompoood,  broken  remains  of 
organised  beings.  In  this  case  the  remains  are  either  animal  or  vegetable 
mixed  together,  both  fragments  of  moluscs  and  fishes  with  fragments  of  plants 
recognizable  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  or  mere  remains  of  animals  or  only 
plants.  These  various  appearances  are  easily  explained  in  considering  the  phe- 
nomena accompanying  the  formation  of  tha  coal  strata,  from  deposits  analo- 
gous to  those  of  oar  existing  peat  bogs.  For  the  surface  of  these  bogs,  even 
in  our  time,  shows  the  same  differences  in  the  superposed  deposits,  according 
to  the  depth  and  chemical  compounds  of  the  water  by  which  they  become 
covered,  either  by  casual  inundation  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  or  by  slow  im. 
mersion  near  the  borders  of  lakes  or  sea  shores.  Even  where  the  coal  and  shalesi 
from  the  amount  of  remains  of  fishes  which  they  contain,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  water  of  a  certain  depth,  the  matter  always  bears  evident  traces  of 
its  origin  -Arom  land  vegetation,  and  never  from  marine  plants.  The  lower  part 
of  a  bed  of  coal,  worked  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  Ohio,  is  a  kind  of 
cannel  coal,  or  very  bituminous  compact  shale,  full  of  the  remains  of  fishes, 
whose  entire  skeletons  vary  in  length  from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  Yet  this  shale 
has  an  abundance  of  the  remains  of  land  plants  mixed  in  its  compound.  The 
same  case  is  observable  in  Kentucky — for  example,  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river, 
where  the  upper  coal  (No.  11  of  the  Kentucky  section,)  is  overlaid  by  a  bitu- 
minous laminated  shale,  containing  teeth  of  large  fishes  with  trunks  of  Siffil- 
laria,  Lepidodendron^  etc.,  and  branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  Those  who  have 
examined  our  immersed  peat  bogs  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  have  seen 
in  activity  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  where  logs  of  large  trees  are  fished 
from  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  out  of  beds  of  peat  submerged  in  water  deep 
enough  to  feed  a  variety  of  fishes ;  while  here  and  there,  small  islands,  half  float- 
ing fragments  of  wood  or  heaps  of  mud,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  ferns,  reeds  or  bushes,  which  throw  their  debris  to  the  surface,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  bottom  and  there  mixed  in  the  bed  of  mud,  an  incipient  shale, 
with  animal  remains. 

Among  the  various  metamorphoses  to  which  remains  of  plants  have  been 
subjected  in  the  shale  by  compression,  decomposition  and  other  chemical  and 
mechanical  agencies,  one  peculiar  phenomenon  is  worth  noticing  here.  In  the 
shale  covering  the  bed  of  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  plants  has  been  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  mere  skeleton  of  the 
leaves  and  other  remains  is  marked  upon  the  shale  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
mould,  often  covered  by  a  whitish  incrustation  of  selenite.  In  this  process  of 
fusion,  the  vegetable  fragments  have  been  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  they 
often  present  an  appearance  far  different  from  that  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  in  some  branches  of  ferns,  the  leaflets  have  been,  on 
one  side  of  the  pinnae,  extended  to  double  their  original  length,  and  narrowed 
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in  proportion,  while  on  the  other  aide  they  have  been  relatively  oontracted  and 
widened.  Without  an  examination  of  the  shale  at  Newport,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  such  a  metamorphosis.  At  this  locality,  the  shales  present 
along  the  shore  a  series  of  low  undulations,  resembling  slightly  elevated  waves } 
and  there  one  can  see  that,  in  the  state  of  fusion  of  the  whole  mass,  the  re- 
mains of  plants,  following  the  force  of  upheaval,  have  been,  at  peculiar  places, 
drawn  upwards  and  therefore  elongated  on  one  side,  and  of  course  drawn  on 
the  other  towards  the  rachis.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  raohis  and  stems  do  not 
show  any  appearance  of  flexure  and  of  deformation,  and  it  is  remarkable  abo 
that  the  same  phenomenon  of  dimorphism  is  not  observable  on  the  plants  found 
in  the  shale  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  flexures  of  the 
veins  of  coal  are  often  abrupt,  and  where  traces  of  tortion  are  frequently  seen 
upon  fragments  of  the  combustible  mineral.  This  deformation  of  v^[etable 
remains  may  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  paleBontologist 
in  studying,  as  he  has  to  do,  mere  fragments  of  plants  in  their  fossil  state.  Not 
only  do  these  remains  generally  insufficiently  represent  the  whole  vegetable, 
but  often  they  are  deformed  by  various  forces  and  influences,  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  the  process  of  mineralisation. 

§  3.     VEGETABLE  REMAINS  PRESERVED  IN   FERRUGINOUS 

CONCRETIONS. 

As  far  as  we  know,  from  the  specimens  abundantly  found  in  Illinois,  the 
mode  of  preservation  of  fossil  plants  in  concretions  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  is  in  argillaceous  shale.  These  concretions  are  found,  especially  in  the 
shale  of  Grundy  county,  irregularly  scattered  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  strata, 
in  the  form  of  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  generally  slightly  flattened  concre- 
tions. They  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  superposition  of  concentric  layers 
of  slowly  deposited  carbonate  of  iron  or  ferruginous  clay  around  central  nu- 
clei, which  are  most  commonly  parts  of  plants,  bones  of  fishes  or  the  remains 
of  insects  and  Crustacea.  Their  size  and  form  vary  according  to  that  of  the 
body  around  which  the  deposit  has  been  made.  Some  small  leaflets  of  ferns  are 
found  in  nodules  which  are  not  larger  than  a  walnut ;  pieces  of  calamites  are  in- 
closed in  cylindrical  concretions  varying  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  foot  or 
more ;  pinnae  of  ferns  or  of  AUerophyllUei  have  been  discovered  in  flattened  con- 
cretions measuring  about  one  square  foot  and  only  two  inches  thick,  their  form 
agreeing  more  or  loss  with  that  of  the  body  around  which  they  have  originated, 
though  always  showing  an  oval  or  round  outline,  by  superposition  of  concentric 
layers.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  flattening  of  some  of  the  specimens  is 
the  result  of  compression.  Generally,  the  nodules  which  have  cylindrical 
pieces  of  stems,  or  nutlets  for  nuclei,  are  round  or  exactly  oval,  while  they 
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are  flattened  for  pieoes  of  ferns,  in  proportion  to  tbe  breadth  of  the  fragments 
which  they  have  entombed. 

The  origin  of  these  ooneretions  has  been  explained  in  admitting  a  general 
tendency  of  some  mineral  bodies  to  concentrate  arouTid  centers,  tvhether  wlidify* 
ing  fr<rtn  fution,  solution  or  vapors.  (1)  This  explanation  may  be  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  concretions,  but  from  their  peculiar  position,  their 
form  and  sixe,  yarying  according  to  tbe  nature  and  outline  of  the  bodies  which 
they  contain,  tbe  nodules  of  Mason  ereek  rather  seem  to  be  the  work  of  infu- 
soria or  Baciilaria  concentrating  mofecules  of  iron  around  some  centers,  as  it 
now  happens  in  the  formation  of  the  bog  iron  ore,  or  in  other  deporits,  in 
springs  or  pools,  whose  waters  contain  a  solution  of  iron.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears conflrmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  in  concretions  haye  been 
preseryed  and  selected  for  preseryation.  Though  generally  mere  fragments, 
their  integrity  is  complete,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  of  yery  soft  texture. 
The  pinosD  or  leaflets  of  ferns  are  always  found  in  them  in  a  flattened  position, 
their  axis  or  rachis  extending  through  the  center  of  the  elongated  nodule,  widi 
the  diyisions  on  both  sides ;  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  slightly  swollen,  as 
when  in  their  living  state,  is  marked  by  recognisable  hairs  or  fruit  dots,  with 
distinct  veins  and  veinlets,  and  their  appendages,  like  the  scales,  are  seen  in 
the  yarious  modifications  which  they  present  in  living  specimens;  for  example, 
long,  straight,  flat,  diverging,  on  primary  rachis,  and  becoming  shorter,  ruf- 
fled and  curled  on  their  upper  divisions.  The  small  organs  of  plants  appear, 
therefore,  in  a  better  state  of  preseryation  than  in  the  shales.  With  small  ani- 
mals like  crustaceans,  scorpions,  insects  of  a  fleshy  and  very  delicate  texture, 
the  preseryation  of  form  is  still  more  remarkable.  They  are  found  entombed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nodules  just  as  if  they  were  in  life,  or  as  if  they  had  been 
transformed  into  stone  while  still  living.  The  fruits  or  nutlets  are  not  flat- 
tened. By  the  section  of  the  nodules,  which  generally  break  into  two  equal 
halves  by  hard  strokes  on  their  edges,  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  the  fruit 
is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  outside  surface  is  immersed  in  the  stone.  The 
numerous  cones  also  of  Lepidodendrou  found  in  these  concretions  are  equally 
well  preseryed,  either  whole  or  in  part,  by  horizontal  cross  sections.  Some 
specimens  not  only  show  distinctly  the  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  and  the  blades 
in  their  natural  position,  but  even  sporanges  with  their  seeds  have  been  found 
in  them,  without  perceptible  alteration.  In  the  cross  section  of  these  Lepidos- 
trohi  the  sporange  cells  form  a  central  row,  which  is  surrounded  by  tbe  blades 
in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  their  fragments,  seem  to  haye 
been  selected  as  the  nuclei  of  these  nodules.    They  contain,  for  example,  an 
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abandance  of  leaflets  of  various  speoies  of  NenaropteriM^  especially  ^*  hirtuta^ 
of  AUthopUru  8erlii,  of  Peeopteris  mlhsa,  P.  ahbreviiUa,  Sfmenophyllites  Olarhii^ 
Annularia  longifolia^  Stigmarwides,  etc.,  which  are  either  rare  or  have  not  yet 
been  fband  in  the  shale  at  Morris,  while  these  shales  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
OdorUopteru  Sehlatheimiiy  Alethopteris  eroia,  Ulodendron,  CarpolithM  muUistricau9j 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  preserved  in  concretions.  As  the  bank  of  shale  border- 
ing the  bed  of  Macon  creek  has  not  yet  been  opened,  these  differences  may  re- 
sult from  geographical  distribution.  Yet,  as  the  animals  and  plants  of  soft 
exture,  like  the  species  of  the  genus  SigUlarioidM^  have  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  shale  of  our  American  Coal  Measures,  it  is  evident  that  these  remains  have 
been  generally  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  only  escaped  total  destruction  by 
their  entombment  in  these  nodules.  The  same  can  be  remarked  on  the  re- 
mains of  small  animals.  The  remains  of  fishes  found  in  these  concretions  are 
merely  bones,  scales  and  coprolites,  while  of  molluscs,  they  have  afforded  only 
some  agglomerations  or  very  small  shells. 


§  4.     YEOBTABLE    REMAINS    PRESERVED    BY    MINERALIZA- 
TION OR  TRUE  PETRIFICATION. 

This  kind  of  fossilization  is  performed  by  slow  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
into  the  substance  of  the  vegetable,  when  in  a  soft  state  of  decomposition.  The 
phenomenon  is  produced  either  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  vegetable  substance, 
for  which  sand,  clay  or  oxyd  of  iron  is  substituted  by  infiltration,  or  by  a  slow, 
still  unexplained  mineralization  of  the  vegetable  substance,  by  silex  or  lime. 
By  the  first  process,  the  whole  texture  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed,  except 
the  surface,  preserved  as  in  a  mould,  which  shows  the  original  outline  of  the 
vegetable,  and  bears  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  other  external  characters, 
which  often  render  it  recognizable.  These  moulds,  generally  covered  by  a 
coat  of  coaly  matter,  are  rarely  flattened  by  compression,  and  mostly  represent 
trunks  or  branches  of  large  size,  sometimes  fruits  of  a  hard  consistence,  rarely 
branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  They  abound  in  the  sandstone  beds  of  our 
Coal  Measures,  and  some  of  our  new  species  of  LepOodendran  and  of  SigiUaria 
have  been  described  from  specimens  of  this  kind.  In  the  second  case  of  petri- 
fication, on  the  contrary,  the  surface  or  outside  of  the  v^etables  is  generally 
obliterated,  as  if  it  had  been  more  or  less  decayed  while  subjected  to  minerali- 
zation, while  the  internal  structure  is  preserved  in  its  minutest  details,  and  so 
distinctly,  that  it  can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  when  lamellte  of  the 
fossils  are  detached,  and  polished  thin  enough  to  become  transparent.  Speci- 
mens of  wood  fossilized  in  this  way,  though  often  remarked  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formations  of  Europe,  and  very  common  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
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thia  continent,  have  rarely  been  found  in  our  Coal  Measnree,  and  none  an  jet 
have  been  obtained,  except  from  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky. 
Both  these  processes  of  fossilization  have  acted  upon  vegetables  already  separ- 
ated from  their  support,  and  more  or  less  decayed,  or  upon  trees  still  standing 
or  still  living,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the  mineral  substances  which 
caused  their  petrification.  Though  not  quite  as  abundant  as  prostrated  fossil 
trunks,  petrified  standing  trees  are  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  the  sandstone 
of  our  Coal  Measures.  Near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  some  petrified  trees,  vaiy- 
ing  in  siae  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  obtained  from  a 
sandy  shale,  and  transferred  to  his  museum  in  their  standing  position,  and 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  trunks,  by  my  lamented  friend,  D.  D.  Owen. 
Though  entirely  metamorphosed  into  sandstone,  their  mould  preserves  remark- 
ably well  the  scars  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  the  wrinkles  of 
the  bark,  etc.,  and  show  the  gradual  variations  which  modify  the  form  of  the 
cicatrices  in  passing  from  the  stem  to  the  roots.  True  petrified  forests  have 
been  observed  in  banks  of  sandstone  of  the  Goal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Kentucky.  This  phenomenon  should,  therefore,  demand  but  a  passing 
notice,  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  some  discussions  concerning  the  mode  and 
cause  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  these  fossil  trees,  and  also  concerning  the 
causes  and  agents  of  their  petrification. 

Fossil  trees,  except  when  observed  in  their  standing  position,  still  half  in- 
closed and  sustained  in  the  matter  in  which  they  have  been  originally  buried, 
are  always  found  in  pieces  or  broken.  This  is  observable  as  well  in  the  fossil 
wood  of  the  Carboniferous  measures  as  in  that  so  abundantly  found  in  more 
recent  formations;  for  example,  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  of  our  con- 
tinent. The  fracture  of  the  pieces  is  of  two  kinds :  either  irregular,  in  vari- 
ous directions^  like  the  breaking  of  mineral  substances  produced  by  hard  strokes, 
or  horisontal,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  cleavage,  the  separate  pieces  forming  disks  or 
regular  cylinders  of  various  length.  Generally,  in  both  cases  the  fractured  sur- 
face is  clean,  smooth,  distinctly  angular,  and  showing  that  in  most  oases,  at 
least,  the  breaking  of  the  trunks  has  been  effected  after  the  fossilisation.  Prof. 
Gk>ppert,  who  has  visited  the  fossilised  forests  of  Egypt,  sooth  of  Cairo,  and 
has  published  the  result  of  his  researches'*',  has  found  there  the  trunks  subjec- 
ted to  a  kind  of  multiple  fracture,  produced  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  the  trunks  having  their  fractured  surfaces  obliterated  as  if  by 
decay,  others  showing  on  their  fragments,  still  closely  approached  to  each  oth- 
er, evidence  of  recent  separation.  He  therefore  explains  their  fracture  as  due 
to  mere  atmospheric  influences,  especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
which  are  not  rare  in  those  regions.    This  explanation  could  be  admitted  for 
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the  irregular  fragments  of  ailioified  wood,  feuod  in  connection  with  onr  recent 
formations,  and  which,  in  some  countries — in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  for  ex* 
ample — are  in  some  places  strewn  upon  the  ground  in  profusion.  Agglom- 
erations of  silez  are  rarely  homogeneous  or  regularly  compact  throughout. 
They  are  interspersed  with  fissures  or  soft  yeins  which,  when  penetrated  by  water, 
expand  under  the  influence  of  frost,  and  determine  fractures  in  various  direc* 
tions.  But  fossil  wood  broken  in  that  way  is  rarely  found  in  our  Carboniferous 
measures.  Generally,  the  fossil  trees  of  this  formation,  when  separated  from 
the  mineral  substances  in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded  and  petrified, 
show  the  fracture  by  horisontal  divisions,  as  by  cleavage,  and  when  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  and  taken  out  of  the  matter  which  surrounds  them,  they  separate 
in  disks  of  various  lengths,  and  can  thus  be  taken  out  in  pieces,  which  super- 
posed afterwards  rebuild  the  whole  trunk,  without  marks  of  any  other  mode  of 
disconnection,  but  horiiontal  through  fissures.  In  that  way  the  different  parts 
of  the  trees  mentioned  above,  as  found  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  sandstone  separately  and  replaced  in  their  order  of  superposition,  to 
rebuild  the  vegetable  in  its  original  position.  At  Oarbondale,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  true  forest  of  Oakimites  has  been  crosaed  in  the  opening  of  an  inclined  tun- 
nel through  a  bank  of  sandstone  to  a  bed  of  coal  underlying  it.  The  fragments 
of  petrified  stems  taken  out  of  this  passage  are  in  such  abundance  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  a  kind  of  gangway  for  running  the  coal 
cars  out  of  the  mines.  These  fragments,  nearly  without  exception,  are  mere 
disks,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four  inches,  without  relation  to  the  siie 
or  diameter  of  the  stems,  which  measure  from  three  to  six  inches;  the  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  sections  being  as  marked  for  the  large  as  for  the  small 
stems.  All  these  fragments  represent  only  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  determine 
from  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  specimens,  two  species  of  Calamites: 
C  Suckowit  and  C.  approximatuBy  Brgt.  The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  adorned 
by  a  number  of  these  trees,  still  in  their  standing  position  and  half  imbedded 
in  the  sandstone.  Though  these  stems  are  continuous,  they  show,  at  various 
and  irregular  distances,  horiaontal  fractures  where  they  break  or  are  dislocated 
at  their  separation  from  the  surrounding  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trunks  of 
OatamiieSf  which  in  their  natural  state  were  evidently  hollow,  have  been 
abruptly  folded  or  crushed,  like  hollow  cylinders  in  bending  under  their  own 
weight,  or  by  some  external  force ;  but  even  at  the  point  of  inclination  or  tor- 
tion  of  these  stems,  the  fracture  is  horisontal  or  perpendicular  to  their  erect 
position.  At  Paintsville^  Johnson  county,  Kentucky,  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  at  lome  phices  has  been  cleanly  washed,  is  marked,  as  in  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar mosaic  work,  by  the  broken  tope  of  large  trunks  of  StgUlaria^  stiU  in  their 
original  standing  position,  all  horiaontally  fractured.  One  of  these  trunks 
measures  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.    The  same  peculiar  kind  of  horiaontal 
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fraoture  is  generally  obseryable  on  the  silieified  trnnks  so  abundantly  found  in 
some  parts  of  Soatbern  Ohio,  especially  in  the  bed  of  Shade  riyer,  near  Athens. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  pieces  of  stems  of  fern  trees  {PKiromus),  varying  in 
diameter  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  broken  in  disks  from  two  to  fonrteen 
inches  long.  A  few  of  these  pieces  of  silicified  wood  are  irregularly  broken 
and  disfigured  on  the  outside  by  maceration  ;  but  generally  they  preserve  their 
cylindrical  form,  and  when  of  some  length  show  here  and  there,  at  various  dis- 
tances, horizontal  splits,  unihterrupted  all  around  the  trunk,  where  a  disruption 
is  easily  produced  by  a  hard  stroke.  From  the  great  bed  of  sandstone  overly- 
ing the  Pittsburg  coal,  near  Greensburg,  I  have  received,  from  Eev.  W.  D. 
Moore,  large  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  most  of  them  long,  irregularly  broken, 
much  decayed  pieces,  evidently  representing  sections  of  trunks  broken  length- 
wise. These  were  found  in  various  positions  in  the  sandstone,  and  were  mostly 
broken  before  they  were  imbedded  in  it.  But  among  them  there  is  one  which 
bears,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  three  diverging  branches  of  its  roots,  a  proof 
that  it  has  been  buried  in  its  original  standing  position ;  and  this  one  has  its 
top  horizontally  broken  and  flat. 

From  these  data  and  a  number  of  others,  which  it  is  useless  to  mention,  being 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  bearing  the  same  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  frac- 
ture of  the  fossil  wood  is  of  two  kinds  :  irregular,  for  trunks  fossilised  after 
prostration  or  in  a  decaying  state,  as  they  are  generally  found  in  our  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  strata ;  and  horizontal,  by  splits  perpendicular  to  the  natural 
direction  of  the  stems  and  the  roots.  If  the  cause  of  fracture  in  the  first  case 
is,  without  doubt,  essentially  due  to  atmospheric  agency,  that  of  the  second, 
which  has  acted  upon  the  vegetable  while  it  was  still  subjected  to  the  process 
of  petrification,  is  certainly  different,  and  can  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the 
difference  of  density  of  both  die  surrounding  mineral  matter  and  the  imbedded 
vegetable.  Evidently,  all  the  stems  in  the  process  of  fossilization  liave  been 
subjected  to  a  softening  process  of  their  whole  mass.  The  outside  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  mineral  matter  must  have  been  felt,  and  can  have  acted  only 
in  one  way,  that  is,  vertically,  as  it  happens  in  the  fbreing  of  a  body  of  less 
density  out  of  water ;  and  the  result  of  that  action  cannot  but  have  been  a  ten- 
dency to  dislocation,  and  therefore  to  splitting  of  the  trunks  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a  gradual  accumulation  of  sand 
or  other  mineral  matter  around  standing  trees,  in  burying  them,  has  formed 
layers  of  different  density,  whose  action  may  have  produced,  in  the  fossil  vege- 
table, zones  of  petrification  also  varying  in  density,  tending,  therefore  to  cleave 
from  each  other,  and  horizontally  separable.  But  the  roots  of  fossilized  trees 
which  tend  downwards  in  an  inclined  direction,  or  even  are  nearly  horizontal, 
should  be  split  in  an  inclined  plane  and  not  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  as 
they  are,  at  least,  on  all  the  roots  of  standing  trees  which  I  have  had  opportu* 
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nity  to  examine.  MoreoTer,  the  silioified  stems  which  have  been  noticed 
above  as  marked  by  horizontal  splits,  are  of  the  same  compouDd  in  their  whole 
length. 

The  silioified  wood  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio,  as  that  also  of  more  recent 
formations  of  our  continent,  furnish  us  some  valuable  data  for  the  examination 
of  another  vexed  question :  concerning  their  mode  of  fossilization,  or  rather  the 
origin  of  the  silica  which  has  produced  their  transformation.  Two  opinions, 
above  all,  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Goppert  thinks  that  the 
process  of  petrification  has  been  very  slow,  of  long  duration,  and  that  to  explain 
it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  water  in  which  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance has  been  transformed,  was  richer  in  silica  than  it  may  be  now  in  its 
normal  state.  Prof.  Schimper,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  water  in  which 
wood  has  been  silioified  should  have  been  of  a  higher  temperature,  more  abun- 
dantly saturated  with  silica,  and  therefore,  he  concludes  that  the  kind  of  min- 
eralization has  happened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally  supposed , 
and  by  volcanic  agency,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Geysers  of 
Iceland.  (I)  To  sustain  this  assertion,  the  celebrated  professor  says :  that  the 
progress  of  the  fossilizing  process  should  have  been  rapid  enough  to  reach  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wood  before  its  decomposition  by  putrifaction.  But 
the  woody  tissue,  when  entombed  and  protected  against  atmospheric  influence, 
is  unalterable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  slowly  passes,  by  emere- 
causis,  into  coal.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
slow  burning,  when  the  whole  vegetable  has  been  reduced  to  a  soft  matter,  it 
may  be  penetrated  by  mineral  fluids  which,  by  crystallization,  transform  it  into 
stone.  In  the  valley  of  Locle,  Switzerland,  large  prostrate  trunks,  more  than 
fifty  feet  long,  were  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  bed  of  sandy  clay  of  the 
upper  Tertiary.  These  trees,  most  of  them  Dicotyledonous,  had  their  bark 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  their  woody  tissue  admirably  preserved, 
and  looked  indeed  as  if  they  had  been  recently  buried.  Yet  their  wood  was 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  through  with  the  knife  without  effort,  like  butter.  Beds 
of  lignites,  in  Germany,  where  the  emerecausis  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
contains  large  trunks  of  wood,  softened  in  the  same  degree,  and  already  black- 
ened. In  that  state,  the  woody  tissues  are  easily  impregnated  by  dissolved  min- 
eral substances.  But  to  omit  theoretical  discussion  and  merely  consider  facts 
observable  around  us,  it  is  evident  that  our  silioified  wood,  as  well  in  our  Coal 
Measures  as  in  the  more  recent  formations,  is  found  in  connection  with  strata 
which  show  no  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  The  silioified  trunks  of  Southern 
Ohio  have  been  washed  out  by  the  creeks  from  the  Mahoning  sandstone.  The 
area  covered  by  this  formation,  and  over  which  the  trunks  are  found  in  greater 


(!)  Traite  de  PaL  Veget,  p.  88  and 89. 
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cr  aiD&ller  qoiiDtUy,  ezteods  from  Athena  Bonthnrd,  to  the  Ohio  river,  ftod  in 
Virginia,  u  far  np  the  Orett  Ken&wha  river  u  Charleston,  or  about  one  hno- 
dred  miles  in  a  direct  )ine.  There  is  no  traoe  of  any  voleanie  agency  in  that 
countrj.  No  diatnbanee  of  any  kind  is  observable  in  the  strata,  which  have 
their  Donnal,  alighlly-marked  cUp  to  the  eastvard ;  nor  does  the  sandstone  it- 
self indicate,  in  its  appearance,  by  a  variation  of  its  compounds  or  of  its  density, 
any  trace  of  metaiQorphism.  At  Gallipolia,  near  the  month  of  the  Great  Keo- 
awha,  a  nnmber  of  fossilised  tmnks,  still  buried  io  the  sandstone,  are  seen 
protruding  from  the  bank,  in  which  they  have  been  petrified  in  a  prostrate 
position.  As  these  trees  have  been  examined  already  by  other  geologists,  and 
mentioned  aa  indicating  a  peculiar  direction  of  a  current,  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  and  deposited,  a  short  acconnt  of  them  here  may  not  be  nnintcr- 
esting.  There  are  five  of  them,  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  their 
length  unknown,  tying,  two  in  a  •ontheaBtern  direction,  one  due  east,  and  the 
two  others  due  south.  The  part  seen  out  of  the  sandstone  is  mnoh  decayed, 
the  outer  surface,  where  it  is  preserved,  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  coal  varying  in 
thickness  from  one-half  to  one-fonrth  of  an  inch.  What  ia  most  remarkable, 
and  bears  direoUy  on  the  question  of  their  petrification,  is  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  transformed  into  stone  by  different  substances,  showing  a  different 
kind  of  mineralisation.  In  one  of  these  trees  the  internal  texture  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  woody  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  or 
clay,  separating  in  layers  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  second 
is  a  componnd  of  small  crystals  of  iron  flint,  ile  interior  being  perforated 
lengthwise  by  a  number  of  irregularly  placed  cylindrical  apertures,  filled  with 
small  iron  crystals,  forming  ragnlar  stars  of  more  than  twenty  rays.  A  third, 
of  which  I  have  obtained  large  pieces,  it  being  of  smaller  site,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  ia  traoafonned  into  a  compact,  opaqne,  black  silex,  which  does  not 
preserve  any  trace  of  organic  struatnre.  (1)  As  these  trees,  of  course,  have 
been  petrified  where  they  are  found  now,  it  would  appear  as  if  different  nun- 
eral  sobstancea,  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  had  acted  upon  the  woody  tlaane 
in  different  waya,  according  to  its  nature.  In  any  case,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
petrifica^on  haa  been  performed  in  vaiions  ways,  by  the  slow  action  of  the 
liquids  penetrating  the  sand,  and  not  by  the  uniform  orystalliaation  of  silica  v 
it  is  now  produced  in  the  hot  springs  of  voloanic  origin:  This  is  more  evi- 
dent, in  considering  silicified  wood  of  our  more  reoent  fonnationa.  Neither  in 
the  plains  of  Eansaa  and  Xebiaska,  nor  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  nor  in  Missis- 

(I)  It  {■  marked  trr  inflated  ■rticuUtiona,  like  m.  apecin  of  Ana)1kmmma,Q<ipp.,  aai 
is  u  yet  (be  onl;  ipecimen  fbund  in  our  CokI  HtMurae  which  might  be  MMnpucd  to  tha 
tmnkt  leen  bj  ProL  Brongniut  in  the  cmI  miiMfl  of  Bt.  Etianne,  Ftvnce,  ukd  oomparad  to 
Bamboos,  from  tiwir  inflalad  anHnlatioa*.    <L;ell.  Xuual,  ithed.,  p.  •!•.) 
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sippi  and  Obio,  where  foesiliied  wood  is  found  generally  associated  with  a  fer- 
ruginous argillaceous  sandstone,  is  there  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  There 
is  merely  an  evident  relation  of  this  kind  of  fossilization  with  the  deposition  of 
iron.  In  Ohio  and  Virginia,  that  part  of  the  Mahoning  sandstone  containing 
silicified  trunks,  borders,  and  perhaps  overlays  in  part,  the  area  where  the 
richest  and  most  numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  deposited.  In  the  re- 
cent formations,  the  fossilized  wood  is  generally  associated  with  the  red  or  fer- 
ruginous clay.  Even  in  the  small  area  occupied  by  our  Post  Tertiary  forma- 
tion at  Barlow,  Ohio,  disks  of  silicified  fossil  wood  of  dicotyledonous  species 
are  found  in  a  bed  of  red  ferruginous  clay,  associated  with  species  of  shells  of 
the  genus  Anodonta^  entirely  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  of  ozyd  of  iron. 


§  6.     THE   FLORA  OP  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  MEASURES  OF 
ILLINOIS,  CONSIDERED  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

As  a  whole,  the  coal  flora  of  Illinois  has,  like  that  of  our  American  Coal 
Measures,  the  general  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  representatives  of  this  flora  mostly  pertain  to  a  single 
class  of  vegetables :  that  of  the  acrogenous  or  vascular  cryptogamous  plants, 
containing  the  three  families  of  EguitetctceXf  FUices  and  I^copod%ace«,  The 
nodules  of  Mason  creek,  where  fragments  of  plants,  even  of  the  softest  texture, 
have  been  preserved  in  their  integrity,  offered  a  good  opportunity  for  examin- 
ing the  often  proposed  question :  whether  plants  of  a  lower  or  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  could  not  have  entered  into  the  compound  of  the  coal,  and,  from  a 
peculiar  consistance  of  tissue,  have  been  destroyed  by  maceration,  without  leav- 
ing any  traces  of  their  primitive  forms.  This  has  been  affirmed,  for  example, 
of  the  Alga  or  marine  plants,  which  have  left  their  remains  in  abundance  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  strata,  and  also  of  the  small  cellular 
vegetables,  Fungi  and  X/tchen8^  which,  at  the  present  time,  live  on  the  bark  of 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  our  trees,  and  are  also  observable,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  no  remains  of  any  kind  of  marine  plants  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek.*  This  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  some  of 
them  have  for  nuclei  bones  of  fishos  of  moderate  size.  As  the  so-called 
Fueoidei  have  also  never  been  seen  in  any  bed  of  shale  overlying  coal  strata,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  remains  of  these  plants'have  not  contributed 


*Since  this  report  was  written,  two  or  three  nodules  haye  been  obtained  from  Hazon  creek, 
inclosing  marine  shellsi  one  of  which  is  an  Avieuhpeden^  and  the  others  probably  referable  to 
the  genera  Nuada  and  PoiyphemojmM  or  Maerothmhu,  and  indicate  that  these  Mazon  creeic 
shales  were  probably  an  estuary  deposit,  in  which  the  remains  of  marine  animals  were  sparingly 
intermingled  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  a4Jaoent  land.  A.  H.  W. 
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in  an;  mj  to  the  fornutioD  of  the  ooal.  Bat  this  it  not  K  aoffident  reason  for 
aasertiog  their  non-existence  at  the  Carhonirerons  epoch.  Ohondrita  CoOeiti, 
Leeqx.,  collected  from  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  found  in  eooDeotion  irith  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone overlying  a  thin  coal  at  the  base  of  the  trne  Coal  Measoree,  or  jtut  abave 
the  mill-Btone  grit,  like  Cauterpita  marginatm,  Leaqx.,  from  an  anaiogooa  ata- 
tion  in  PennsylTania,  are  anfficient  proof  of  the  existence  there  of  marine  yege- 
tables  already  of  a  high  order.  But  marine  Algm  oonld  not  live  in  the  low 
swamps  where  the  coal  waa  in  process  of  formation,  no  more  than  they  could 
live  now  on  the  snrfaee  of  the  peat  boga,  even  of  tfaoee  which  extend  along  the 
sea  shores.  These  plants  had  then,  as  they  have  now,  a  domain  of  their  own  . 
they  have  casually  been  broaght  to  live  upon  a  limestone  formed  under  deep 
water,  as  the  roof  of  a  ooal  bed,  but  no  remains  of  them  oould  enter  into  its  com- 
pound. 

Of  I^>^>^U(B,  small  I^ffi  or  ZuAcm,  as  parasitee  of  stems  and  leaves,  th« 
eoneietions  of  Haion  oreefc  have  alio  no  trace.  They  have,  however,  in  great 
quantity  that  peonliar  small  organised  body,  Gyromicet  Ammtmii,  Gopp.,  which 
some  Enropean  naturalists  still  persist  in  considering  as  a  I^ingu^.  In  tbs 
nodules  the  white,  shining,  bony  sabstanoe  of  this  small  SerpHlidce  is  better  pre- 
served atill  than  in  the  shale,  and  the  tissue  of  fragments  of  thick  leaves, 
wherein  it  burrowed,  is  often  perforated  like  a  sieve,  by  the  removal  of  this 
shell  after  the  destrnction  of  the  epidermis. 

The  reason  generslly  ^ven  for  the  non-appearanee  of  remains  of  small,  cella. 
lar,  T^tabiee,  like  F\mgi  or  Lichena,  upon  the  bark  of  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  Coat  Measures,  is,  that  the  maceration  of  the  woody  tissne  and  its  softening 
has  necessarily  detached  these  small  bodies  from  tiieir  plaoe  of  origin.  But  if 
this  was  the  teal  cause  of  their  disappearance,  small  v^tsbles  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  preserved  in  the  nodules  of  Mason  creek,  as  well  as  the  small 
vegetable  organs,  scales,  hiurs,  fruit  dots,  and  even  seeds  of  I^/mpoHaetm,  which 
are  as  much  exposed  to  separation  and  dcBtrnotioo  by  the  process  of  maoeratioa. 
We  find,  moreover,  a  large  number  of  these  small  plants  in  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Gretaoeons  and  Tertiary  formations,  upon  fri^ments  of  wood,  which  hara 
been  exposed,  before  their  petrification,  to  maoeration,  just  as  much  aa  the  plants 
of  the  Oarbonif^ons  period.  As  these  parasitic  Fungi  and  LvJttnt  are  at  our 
time  of  rare  ooourrenoe  on  ferns,  as  also  on  Lycopodiacea  and  Egvuetaeecf,  I 
would  rather  admit  that  their  appesranoe  is  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
exogenous  plants,  on  which  they  especially  thrive,  and  thatspeciesof  thisclsss, 
and  also  of  mosses  and  Hepaticae  had  scaroely  any  representatives  in  the  vt^o- 
tahle  world  before  the  end  of  the  palfeosoio  period. 

•FniC  W.  P.  Schimper  plaoea  it  in  species  of  doablful  afini^  in  bis  PaL  T^,  p.  IM 
la  hia  Penuin  Elota,  aon«it  has  it  still  as  a  Fongua. 
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The  shale  of  the  coal  at  Morris  and  the  ooneretioDS  of  Mazon  creek  have 
famished  also  a  number  of  specimens  of  three  speoies,  or  rather  forms,  of 
Palceox^frisy  a  kind  of  organism  which  is  considered  by  Brongniart,  Sohimper, 
and  other  naturalists,  as  a  plant  belonging  to  a  higher  class  of  the  v^table 
kingdom,  that  of  the  m^mocofyledanoiuphoenofftnnoiu  plants.  In  describing  these 
bodies,  I  have  ezprevsed  my  views  on  their  nature.  If  the  opinions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean authors  are  right,  we  have  already,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Illinois,  vegetable  organisms  of  a  class  of  plants,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance has  been  marked  in  the  Triassic  period.  Though  it  may  only  effect 
their  generic  affinity,  (he  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  concretions  of  Mason 
creek  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they  are  there  associated,  as  in  tho  Permian 
of  Europe,  with  a  quantity  of  animal  remains,  especially  insects  of  large  sise, 
which  have,  as  yet,  not  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mations. 

There  has  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  England  and  Nova  Scotia, 
specimens  of  fossil  wood,  referable  by  their  tissue,  a  compound  of  large  woody 
cells  or  fibres,  marked  by  vertical  circular  spots,  to  the  Conifers  or  Pine  family. 
It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  fossil  wood  of  our  Devonian  strata  indicates 
the  same  characteristic  form  of  cells,  and  that  as  yet,  neither  in  Illinois  nor  in 
other  parts  of  our  true  Coal  Measures,  no  kind  of  branches,  leaves,  or  petrified 
wood  distinctly  related  to  this  order  of  vegetables,  have  ever  been  observed. 
The  fragments  described  from  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek  in  vol.  2,  p.  447,  pi. 
zxxvii,  fig.  3,  of  this  Report,  under  the  name  of  Lycopodite*  aslerophylHtse/o' 
liusj  resembles,  indeed,  a  branch  of  some  kind  of  Conifer,  but  it  is  as  well  com- 
parable to  some  species  of  Lycopodiaceet,  We  have  also  obtained  from  the 
lower  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  and  of  Pennsylvania,  specimens 
of  Arfitia  transverM,  Sternb.,  a  species  whose  affinity  is  still  uncertain,  it  being 
considered  by  Dawson  a  Conifer,  while  most  of  the  European  palsBontologists 
describe  it  with  the  Lycopodiaces.  Our  specimens  are  all  transformed  into 
sandstone,  with  no  other  part  preserved  but  the  mold,  do  not  afford  any  light 
on  this  question.  From  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  affinity  of  these  vege* 
table  remains,  and  what  is  said  above  concerning  other  orders  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  it  would  seem  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
flora  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  our  coal,  and  which 
covered  the  bogs  of  our  continent  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  was  limited  to  a 
single  group  of  vegetables,  that  of  the  acrogenous  cryptogams.  (1)     The  same 


(1)  Prof.  Goppert  considers  the  genus  SigiUaria  aa  rather  related  to  a  gymnosperm  family. 
Its  relation  with  the  genus  Ztpidodendron  is  too  evident  to  permit  this  conclusion ;  the  cones 
and  seeds  of  Sigillana  have  moreover  been  found  in  our  Coal  Measures,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter aa  those  described  by  Goldenberg. 
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I  would  Roem  ^Im  to  aathorue  an  ■ffinnatlra  UMirar  to  tb<  o 


Does  what  we  already  know  of  the  Cod  HeMUM  ^ra  u  &  jnt  idea  rf 
gy  TegetBtion  of  which  the  ami  ■•  a  compound  f 
J  the  vegotation  of  the  bogi  of  the  ooal  a  true  reprtee ulatioa  of  the 
ora  of  the  epoch  1 

though  it  is  argued,  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  tb«  whole  flna 
jarboniferouB  time  eould  not  have  been  limited  to  that  of  the  awampe, 
lart  of  the  land  was  high  and  dry,  and  ae  we  have  now,  on  our  peat 
peculiar  group  of  plants  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  soil,  and  without 
to  the  Tegetation  of  our  drj  land,  the  sauo  differences  ihonld  have 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal.  The  eontnry  propoaitioa, 
red  hypothelioally,  could  be  equally  well  sustained.  From  all  apfwar- 
;he  land,  eHpecially  on  our  western  coal  fields,  was,  at  the  CarboDiferons 
represented  merely  by  a  series  of  flat  swamps,  separated  by  IsgoMS, 
irefore  the  whole  vcgststion  of  the  land  was  essentially  of  the  boggy  kind. 
en  if  at  this  epoch  there  was  any  eleTSted  land,  the  extreme  atmoepherie 
ty  should  have  forced  upon  it  the  same  vegetation  u  that  of  the  begi, 
ippeas  at  our  time  in  some  parts  of  Irelsud  and  Qermaay,  where,  under 
uenoe  of  atmospheric  humidity,  pest  bogs  ssccnd  on  iuelioed  slopes  to 
<  of  high  mountains.  Prof  Schimper  ssys,  in  speaking  of  the  ferns 
sonstitnte  the  essenUsl  vegctstion  of  tbe  ooal  formations :  there  is  no 
storal  order  of  plants  whose  intensity  of  vegetation  so  much  depends 
Lmospberio  humidity.  Ferns  are  true  natural  hygrometers,  whose  indi- 
as  well  as  nnmerioal  dcTolopment  is  always  in  direct  proportioD  to  the 
ty  of  the  climate  wherein  they  live.  Therefore,  the  land  volution  of 
'boniferouB  period  must  evciywhere  bear  the  same  general  character, 
irmation  of  this  atsertioD  seems  also  to  be  found  in  tbe  fact,  that  even 
Fornutions  of  great  thickness  of  Nova  Sootis,  where  trees  are  seen  etand- 
I  imbedded  at  different  altitudes,  and  where  no  ooal  is  seen  in  conneo- 
itb  them,  these  trees  are  recognised  as  belonging  to  species,  or  at  least 
ira  of  the  coal :  SigiUaria,  Lq/idodndrtm  and  CalatHita.  But  on  tbe 
band,  we  have  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  slate  and  sandstone 
ag  our  coal  strata,  of  various  kiodsof  fruits  or  hard  nuts,  whose  relation, 
no  of  tliem  at  least,  can  not  be  traced  to  any  species  of  the  ooal  flora 
by  other  kinds  of  remains:  leaTca,  stems,  etc.  It  is  true  that  as  fast 
acqnuutance  with  this  ancient  vegetation  becomes  more  intimate,  some 
«  so-called  fVuits  are  reoogniied  as  peculiar  vegetables  of  the  coal,  for 
e,  some  species  of  JV^onoearpum  or  Carpt^ithes,  sb  tubercles  of  Equi- 
,  or  as  veeicular  appendsges  grown  at  the  end  of  leaTca  of  St^maria. 
oxplanaUon  of  this  kind  can  not  be  admitted  foe  nutlets,  representing 
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an  ioternal  oTule  or  seed,  oovered  with  three  difforeot  envelopes  like  those  of 
Tiiffonocarpum  Noeggerathii,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  from  Mazon  creek  has 
been  figured  in  this  Reports  They  resemble  fruit  of  palms,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  authors  to  species  of  CordaUea  or  Naeggerathia.  Still  less  can  it  be 
proposed  for  winged  seeds  or  fruits  generally  described  under  the  generic  name 
of  Cardiccarpus  and  Ehubdocarpm,  These  fruits,  whose  place  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  still  problematical  to  palseontologists,  are  far  better  known 
from  American  than  from  European  specimens,  and  their  analysis  can,  there- 
fore, be  pursued  with  chances  of  more  satisfactory  results.  One  of  them  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  its  whole,  in  the  Arks.  Geol.  Kept.,  vol.  i,  p.  311,  pi.  4, 
fig.  4,  as  Cardiocctrpus  ivgens^  Lesqx.  Another,  still  more  remarkable,  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  the  Annals  of  Science,  of  Cleveland,  May 
1853,  p.  152,  N.  2,  as  Cardiocarpus  iamarmformu.  A  third  has  been  obtained 
in  good  and  numerous  specimens  from  the  shale  overlaying  the  coal  of  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio,  by  Rev.  H.  Herzer.  This  peculiar  fruit,  Ptilocarpm  bicomutu$y 
Lesqx.,  (1)  is  composed  of  a  small  oval  seed,  pointed  downwards,  rounded  or  ob- 
tuse at  the  top,  obscurely  ribbed  in  the  length,  attached  to  the  inside  of  an 
oval  scale,  elongated  upwards,  diverging  at  its  base  into  two  short  horns  and 
overlapping  the  seeds  by  its  border.  The  seeds,  though  generally  found  con- 
nected to  the  winged  scales,  are  easily  detached  from  it,  and  indeed  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  examined,  show  the  seeds  already  half  detached  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  lost,  I  had  to  take  them 
out  of  the  specimens  and  preserve  them  separately.  This  connection  of  a  small 
oval  seed  to  one  side  of  a  winged  scale,  point  out  evidently  the  relation  of  this 
fruit  and  of  others  related  to  it,  and  mark  their  places  as  belonging,  if  not  to 
true  Conifers,  at  least  to  the  Gymnosperm  family.  Bowever  peculiar  thoymay 
be  in  their  form,  though  different  from  seeds  of  the  species  of  our  time,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  compare  them  to  any  other  family  of  vegetables.  As  the 
seeds  are  generally  found  separate  from  their  scale,  a  number  of  fruits  of  our 
Coal  Measures  are  probably  referable  to  the  new  genus,  Carpolithes  mullistri- 
atusy  for  example.  For  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  from  Colchester,  111., 
bear  evident  remains  of  scales  overlapping  the  seeds  like  a  broad  rim,  more  or 
less  lacerated  and  partially  destroyed,  especially  towards  the  point.  And  in 
the  nodules  of  Mason  creek,  where  these  seeds  are  preserved  in  their  original 
form,  they  appear  merely  tumid  in  the  middle,  as  compressed  under  a  scale, 
and  not  cylindrical.  Rhahdocarpus  clavatw  is,  perhaps,  also  a  seed  of  the 
same  kind,  as  are  evidently  the  species  of  Cardiocarpus  published  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, loc.  oit.,  and  many  European  species  like  Rhahdocarpus  mammiUatuSf 
ArtiSj  etc. 

(1)  As  the  name  indicBtes,  this  new  genus  PUhearjm*  is  establiehed  for  the  special  de- 
scription of  winged  fruits  having  an  affinity  to  those  of  the  Conifers. 
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I  htve  Mid  above  that  tlie  relation  of  theM  firaitB  ean  Dot  be  tnoed  to  aaj 
other  kiDd  of  regetable  reoiaina,  ]eaT«s,  branches  or  tranki  of  the  CokI  Heaa- 
nrea,  but  ther«  ia,  I  think,  a  remarkable  nception  worth  meationing  here. 
The  ebale  ovorlyiog  the  ooal  of  Cuyahoga  FaJte,  Ohio,  where  PUloearpw*  mmm. 
r^ormU  has  l>een  foand  with  man;  othen  of  tlie  aame  genna,  is,  in  aome 
places,  corered  with  a  quantity  of  learea  of  the  pecoliar  Whiule»ega  etegam*, 
Newb.  These  leaves,  by  their  flabellate  form,  seem  related  to  the  genns  iSnlw- 
burCa,  while  the  nervation  resemblee  that  of  a  Pleroph^Uvm  or  ZamitM.  I  eon- 
sider  it  very  probable  that  same  of  the  above  mentioned  winged  frntta  are  re- 
lated to  these  leaves,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  two  remarkable  o^na  of 
spedca  of  the  Conifer  family. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  Aorogenons  plants  did  oonstitote  the  comd- 
tiat  part  of  the  v^etation  c^  the  Carboniferons  epoch,  this  vegetation  had 
already  repreacDtatives  of  the  three  esaential  classes  of  plants  of  onr  actual 
flora:  the  Phenogamoiu  dicotyledonous,  represented  by  Oymnoeperms;  the 
PhenogamooB  monoootyledonons,  to  which  are  referable  speoies  of  Cordaitti, 
NangtratKia  and  TrigomtearpwH^  and  the  Crypb^mooa,  represented  by  the 
three  families  of  Eqvuetatea,  Fiiiea  and  Lyatpodituem.  And  from  all  appeal^ 
ances,  we  have  to  admit  the  shniUrity  of  characters  and  aniformity  of  the 
entire  flora  of  the  Carboniferons  period.  For  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  species  knowu  from  our  Coal  Meaaarea  have  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance, cither  by  water  or  by  the  winds,  and  caioally  deposited  in  sands  or  clays 
of  the  coal  swamps.  The  leaves  and  fniits  are  generally  fonnd  in  gronpe,  a 
number  of  their  remains  being  together,  and  covering  a  limited  area,  as  if 
originating  from  trees  or  plants  grown  at  the  place  around  which  these  remains 
are  spread,  and,  as  it  ban  been  remarked  above,  all  the  species  of  fossil  treea 
•8  yet  examined  from  Iho  sandstoje,  are  referable  to  genera  known  from  shale 
overlying  the  coal  strata. 

In  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  investigation,  T  have  still  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  affinity  of  our  new  species  and  genera  of  fossil  plants  from  Illi- 
nois, in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  detoiled  descriptJon  of 
each.  As  our  table  shows,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  oar  new  species  have 
been  found  in  the  concretions  of  Maaon  creek,  IVom  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  preservation  of  many  of  these  species  is  due  to  their  mode  of  fos- 
siliiation,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  plants  may  have  been  conslitnents  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  in  other  countries,  though  their  remains  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  elsewhere.  Of  species  of  NewropUrU,  for  example,  described  and 
figured  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report :  NearojO^U  Ketnii,  N.  paekjrderiM 
end  ^-  verhenafolia^  nil  from  Maion  creek,  have  been  omitted  by  Schimper  in 
his  enumeration  ;  and  yet,  though  the  two  first  have  not  been  elsewhere  disoov- 
ored,  their  presorvatiou  is  so  remarkable,  and  their  distinctive  cuaractera  ao 
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well  marked,  tliat  their  Bpecific  value  is  beyond  question.  The  case  is  still 
more  evident  with  NeuropUrU  terbenafolia^  with  which  we  now  have  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance,  from  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  specimens,  all  found 
at  Mason  creek.  I  mention  only  these  species,  not  merely  as  a  kind  of  vindi- 
cation in  favor  of  our  American  discoveries,  but  in  order  to  secure  points  of 
comparison  in  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch. 

No  more  evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  above  Aould  be  a£forded, 
than  the  discovery  in  the  nodules  of  Maaon  creek  of  numerous  specimens  of 
OTgans,  which  have  as  yet  scarcdy  been  found  ebewhere.  The  fructification 
of  ferns  lind  their  rhisomas,  ane  of  this  kind.  Besides  two  of  the  species  de* 
scribed  in  the  genus  StapkyUpUfifU^  we  have,  in  nodules  from  this  locality, 
seven  fruiting  species  of -i^^lAopterM,  six  of  PeoofUrU^  with  one  AsteroearpuB^ 
most  of  which  were  as  before  unkaowa  in  fructifications.  And  if  the  fossil 
fruit-dots  of  ferns  were  not  generally  oiNicured,  and  their  form  and  position  in- 
distinct, discernible  only,  as  they  are,  through  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  we 
should  have  had  for  description  a  far  larger  number  of  fruiting  specimens  of 
ferns.  When  Brof.  Brongniart  published  his  justly  celebrated  Fossil  Flora 
(1848),  only  three  species  of  ferns,  Pecopteru  eyathsc^  P.  hemit^loides  and  P.  MiU 
tonij  were  known  and  described,  with  fruiting  branches.  No  fruiting  racemes, 
like  those  of  a  Staph/ylopUris^  had  then,  nor  have  been  found  even  now,  after 
forty  years  of  further  researches  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe. 

Considering  this  peculiar  scarcity  of  fruiting  ferns,  Schimper  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  arborescont  ferns  of  our  time  are  rarely  fertile,  the  species 
of  this  a^eniis,  in  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  were  mostly  fern  trees.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  admit  the  same  oooclusion,  espeeially  in  considering  the  number 
of  trunks  of  ferns,  Oaulopterii,  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  if  the 
coal  flora  represented  in  the  concretions  did  not  indicate  a  proportion  of  fruit- 
ing branches  nearly  as  marked  as  it  would  be  in  collecting  ferns  of  our  time  in 
a  given  area. 

It  is  peeuliar  that,  though  evidentlj  belonging  to  herbaceous  species  of 
fern,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  found  any  fructification  of  the  genus  NeuropUHa, 
Leaves  of  Neuropteria  hir$fita  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  the  nodules  of  Maion  creek,  and  yet  neither 
here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  our  Coal  Measures,  has  anythibg  been  discovered 
which  might  be  considered,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  its  fructification.  For  the  in- 
tumescence of  veins  or  veinlcts,  often  remarked  on  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  of 
this  and  other  species  of  N€u.ropUrh^  and  doubtfully  considered  as  produced  by 
groups  of  fructification  placed  underneath,  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of  some 
easualty  of  maceration  of  the  leaves.  A  mode  of  fructification  of  this  kind 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  ferns,  and  is  rather  comparable  to  the  Oimundaeem 
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of  cmr  time,  which  bear  their  fraetifleationa  either  ••  aepante  raeooea  or  «■ 
peenlur  diTiaiooe  of  their  fronda.  The  frnetiflatioiiB  of  apenea  of  the  geaaa 
OdoiOtpUrU,  Mi  eloaely  related  to  JfmrofUri*,  are  known  for  OdMOafterit 
SehlotluimU  and  0.  BeiMana,  Gntb.  The  fertile  pinaa,  not  jet  fonod  in  eon- 
nectioB  with  alerile  fronds,  bear  iaSated,  ronnd  leafleta  rcMmbling  amall  bbd- 
dera,  which  have  no  relation  whaterer  to  the  intamesecnee  of  reina  eoDHdovd 
M  th«  fimcdfieatioa  of  SmtnplaHt. 

Still  more  than  their  fmetiAoation,  the  rhiicHiiaa  of  foma  have  hitherto  been 
Boknown  to  palnonlologiatc,  at  least  from  the  Coal  Heaaorea.  Prrf.  Oo|qiert 
baa  giTen,  in  hia  Foaa.  Fanikrenter,  p.  91,  tab.  33,  fig.  1,  the  onl;  fragment 
whioh  as  yet  baa  been  pnbUahed  bj  Bnropeao  anthora,  as  evidently  belonging 
to  troe  rhiaomaa  of  the  ooal.  Id  bis  PaL  Vcg.,  Prof.  Sehimper  baa  published, 
nadar  the  naiaa  of  BhkMHOf€»i*,  two  fragmenla  of  planta,  SeiaginiU*  Srdmamni, 
Qein.,  and  BetaginUa  %nemnatiu,  Leaqz.,  whioh,  £rom  the  apirml  developmentt^ 
tbeir  branohea,  their  ramifioationa  and  their  soalea,  he  eanaidera  aa  r^veaenting 
amall  rhisoma  of  ferns  raUier  than  L^eopodiaetm.  I  cannot  agree,  on  this  anb- 
ject,  with  my  oetebrated  friend.  The  plant  pnbliriied  as  SeUigitUte*  ^tneitmalui, 
Leaqz.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  446,  pi.  41,  of  this  Report,  ia  too  slender,  and  has  too  Blender 
dWiatona  to  repreaent  a  rhiioma,  eren  of  ■  climbing  fern.  Its  alender  bmneheo, 
rather  pinnately  placed,  are  not  more  carved  in  spiral  than  tboy  may  be  in 
some  of  onr  species  of  Lytopodiutn^  and  the  divisions  are  evidently  pinnate, 
like  leaflets,  and  not  scattered  like  hairs.  The  plant  named  I^eopodiU*  Srd- 
moniu,  by  Qelniti,  and  whieh,  as  Prof.  Sohimper  remarka,  is  different  from 
L.  Brdnuutni  of  Germ.,  has,  like  onr  Selagtnita  erattu*,  the  ramification  and 
appearance  of  a  Lytop«dium,  bat  from  the  examination  of  peculiar  speoimeDB 
of  the  aame  species,  seen  by  the  author,  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  rhisoma.  Even 
admitting  that  these  two  species  represent  climbing  or  terial  rhiiomas,  this 
small  proportion  of  organs  of  this  kind,  compared  with  the  someroua  speeiea 
of  ferDB  known  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Earope,  would  be  Dnezplainable,bnt 
for  our  American  bpeoiea.  Foi  the  concretions  of  Haion  creek,  and  only 
these  from  the  whole  eztent  of  our  Goal  Measures,  have  furnished  us  nnmer- 
ous  Bpecimens  of  eight  species  of  tiiese  organs,  some  of  them  referable  to  sub- 
terraneous rhiaomas.  It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  organs  of  the  ferns  of 
the  Garboniferons  epoch  were  the  same,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  aa  thoBe  of 
our  time,  but,  that  some  of  these,  like  rhiiomaa  and  fruit-beartng  fronds,  have 
been  more  generally  destroyed  in  the  shale  on  aooonnt  of  their  soft  texture. 

The  inflated  Bttbaylindrical  base  of  a  species  of  AnmUaria  and  of  a  Lvpido- 
dendron  are  also  two  remarkable  oharaotera,  not  reoogniied  aa  yet  in  the  aaue 
kind  of  plants  cf  the  Coal  Hessures,  and  which  we  owe  still  to  the  peculiar 
preservation  of  vegetable  remaioa  in  the  concretions  of  lUioois.  Speciee  of 
the  genns  Annviaria  may  have  been  represented  in  the  Bwsmpa  of  Uie  Garbo*- 
iferous  period  by  two  kinds  of  leaves,  acoording  to  their  growth,  either  in  walar 
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or  oat  of  it,  like  some  of  our  aotoal  water  planti  whioh  liave  for  their  suste- 
naaoe  in  water  peculiar  organs,  sometimea  a  mere  swelling  of  their  petioles,  as 
in  Trapa  natafu  for  example,  which  disappear  on  the  emerged  parts.  A  like 
lubulose,  bladdery  form  characterizes  the  leaves  of  the  species  of  Stigmariaf 
whose  long  stems  were  sustained  by  those  floating  organs,  and  we  could  there- 
fore easily  admit  a  dimorphism  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which,  like  Annularia, 
evidently  lived  partially  in  water.  But  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  leaves  of  a 
Ijqddadauiron^  like  those  of  L.  rigen»^  cannot  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
These  leaves  are  evidently  aerial  organs,  and  by  their  form  expose  a  new  charac- 
teristic not  yet  surmised  in  species  of  this  genus,  though  it  was  already  ob- 
sour^  marked  by  the  position  of  the  vascular  Hues  seen  in  a  different  relation, 
according  to  the  plane  in  which  their  leaves  have  been  flattened  in  shale. 

The  shales  of  Morris  and  Colchester  have  remains  of  small  branches  of  a 
Lepidodendron^  referable  to  X.  elegans  or  X.  gracUe,  Brgtf  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  mostly  dividing  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  bearing  short  flat  leaves 
and  so  abundant  that  they  fill  the  shale  to  the  thickness  of  one  foot  or  more, 
extending  and  covering  a  large  space.  These  remains,  scarcely  varying  in 
thickness,  do  not  look  as  though  pertaining  to  erect  stems,  but  rather  appear 
like  creeping  branches,  extending  all  around,  like  those  of  some  of  our  species 
of  XycopodiaceoB.  The  roots  of  Z/^pidodendra  are  unknown  as  yet,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  some  species  of  this  genus,  heretofore  considered  as  branches  of  trees, 
are  mere  creeping  stems,  which,  in  some  circumstances,  only  bear  flowering 
stems,  or  true  Lepidodendra*  It  is  the  same  with  the  genus  StffiUaria,  the 
species  of  which  I  consider  as  fruiting  stems  of  SHgmaria.  It  is  easily  con- 
oeivable  that  large  trees,  like  those  of  Lepidodtndron  and  Sigillaria^  could 
not  be  sustained  upon  the  soft  sur&oe  of  the  swamps  of  the  Goal  period, 
without  a  peculiar  kind  of  support ;  and  this  solidifying  process  of  the  surface 
could  only  be  afforded  by  a  vegetation  like  that  of  floating  or  creeping  stems 
of  the  same  kind  of  plants.  Some  Lycapodes  of  our  time,  when  growing  in 
swamps,  JO^copodium  inundatum  and  X.  cktvatum  for  example,  cover  the  soft 
ground  with  their  interlaced  creeping  branches,  bearing  their  rare  flowering 
stems  here  and  there,  out  of  the  reach  and  influence  of  water.  Many  aquatic 
plants  of  our  time  also  multiply  their  stems,  extending  them  in  every  direction 
by  constant  division,  and  flll  large  basins,  even  small  lakes,  never  bearing  any 
flowering  stem  until  they  have  formed,  by  compact  netting,  a  kind  of  support 
strong  enough  to  sustain  them  out  of  water  for  fertilisation.  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  some  species  of  our  mosses,  £fi^pnum  Lycopodioides^  H,  flucians^ 
Sphagna,  etc.  Some  of  our  species  of  Utrictdaria  have  two  very  distinct 
modes  of  vegetation.  U.  intermedia,  for  example,  has,  in  water,  its  stems  infi- 
nitely expanded  and  divided,  sustained  as  they  are  by  their  utricles,  while  in 
sand  the  same  species  has  a  simple  stem  dividing  at  the  base  into  three 
—63 
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branches,  true  roots  whicb  still  lower  bear  a  few  thread-like  filaments,  without 
trace  of  leaves  or  utricles.  I  have  compared  this  kind  of  vegetation  to  that 
of  SigiUaria  of  the  Coal  Measures,  merely,  of  course,  for  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment.* Remains  of  Stigmaria  fill  whole  banks  of  fire  clay  of  our  Coal  Mea- 
sures, to  a  thickness  of  from  six  to  fifty  feet,  and  no  remains  of  SigiUaria  have 
ever  been  found  in  this  clay  in  connection  with  them.  Prof.  Schimper  men- 
tions an  analogous  circumstance  from  his  observation  on  the  Yosgee  sandstone 
(Chauwacke  Votgienne)^  whose  entire  strata  are  also  filled  with  remains  of  8tig' 
maria,  and  where  no  SigiUaria  is  ever  found.t  Roots  cannot  live  by  themselves, 
independent  of  any  other  kind  of  organs,  and  it  is  certainly  imposBible  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  vegetation,  the  form,  the  nature  of  the  Stigmaria  and  ita 
action,  in  considering  it  as  a  root.  But  admitting  these  plants  to  be  the  fioat- 
ing  stems  of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  at> 
^ached,  their  peculiar  nature  and  mode  of  vegetation  becomes  explainable, 
and  in  circumstances  where  thoy  are  found  in  the  Goal  Measures,  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  general  vegetation  of  that  epoch,  as  well  as  with  the 
end  which  they  were  called  to  achieve.  As  is  the  case  especially  with  our  float- 
ing mosses,  these  floating  stems  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  have  the  characters 
blended  in  a  kind  of  uniformity  which  renders  them  scareely  recognisable. 
All  the  Stigmaria  bear  the  same  kind  of  cylindrical,  bladdery  leaves,  and  there* 
fore  have  all,  though  belonging  to  different  species,  the  same  kind  of  cicatrices 
upon  their  stems,  viz.,  a  circular,  double  ring,  with  a  single  vascular  soar  in  the 
center.  This  peculiarity  has  been  heretofore  a  problem  to  pals&ontologista. 
Binney  has  seen  Stigmaria  ficoidn  as  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  reni/armUf 
Rich.  Brown  has  seen  the  same  Stigmaria  as  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  alteman$. 
Prof.  Goeppert  has  obtained  a  splendid  specimen  of  SigiUaria  dongata^  with 
Stigmaria  as  its  roots,  and  Prof.  Schimper  has  the  same  Stigmaria  at  the  base  of 
a  fourth  spedes  of  SigiUaria^  and  the  fossil  trees  procured  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 
should  be  quoted  still  as  a  flfUi  species,  S.  Oirenii,  Lesqx.,  bearing  Stigmaria 
as  its  basilar  appendages.  This  SigiUaria  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  has 
its  mould  preserved  in  perfect  integrity  with  the  scars  of  the  stems,  those  of  its 
base  and  those  of  the  divisions  called  roots,  fully  discernible.  The  cicatrices 
of  the  stem  have  no  afilnity  with  those  of  any  other  species  of  SigiUaria  hith- 
erto known.  They  are  double,  horisontally  distant  from  each  other  one  and 
one-fourth  inches,  vertically  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  formed  of  two  transversly 
oval  scars,  dose  to  each  other,  joined  at  the  comers  by  a  deep  line,  thus  resem- 
bling in  miniature  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  small  oval  scars  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  across  in  their  broadest  diameter,  deeply  marked  into  the 

^«r».^^— ^— ^-^— -^^^^»-i    I    ■■    -    m—^^—^^—^-^-^^^'—  m  ^^^^mm  i         — ^— ^»— ^— »^— ^^— p— .^— ^^,— »— ^^.^j^ 

*W.  p.  Schimper,  Temdn  de  trmnaition  des  Vosgea,  p.  824. 

fPro£  Goppert,  in  hU  Pennain,  oompwes  it  to  that  of  the  Prothallian  of  the  mosses. 
There  is  a  mere  analogr  of  division  of  the  braoches;  nothing  more. 
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stone,  formed  of  an  onter  ring  with  crenulate  bordeiB,  and  a  oomparatiyely 
large  OTal  or  elongated  Tascalaf  soar  in  the  middle.  The  double  scars  evidently 
represent  the  point  of  attachment  of  single  leaves,  which,  if  they  had  any  anal- 
ogy of  form  to  that  of  their  base,  should  have  been  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
with  ronnd  sub-cylindrical  borders,  and  a  broad,  flat,  medial  line.  The  surface 
of  the  trunks  is  regularly  and  finely  wrinkled  in  the  length :  the  scars  trans- 
Tersely  and  still  more  finely  so.  The  cicatrices,  in  descending  towards  the  base 
of  the  tree,  gradually  change  their  form.  They  first  become  united  into  one, 
forming  a  deep  triangular  depression,  with  a  single  oval  scar  at  the  bottom, 
and  further  down  in  reaching  the  divisions  representing  their'  roots,  they  be- 
come round,  with  a  central  vascular  point,  exactly  like  those  of  Snigmaria 
ficoides,  though  a  little  smaller.  The  divisions  of  the  stem,  at  first  inclined 
downwards,  become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  broken  extremities,  distant  twelve 
inches  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  largest  and  best  preserved  of  these 
trunks  is,  near  its  base,  four  to  five  inches  in  circumference,  dividing  there  in 
nine  cylindrical  branches,  the  largest  ones  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
merely  forked  near  the  broken  end,  which  is  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  smallest  ones,  five  inches  across,  are  simple:  These  divisbns,  though 
marked  with  stigmaroid  scars,  appear  indeed  like  roots,  but  it  is  evident  that 
species  of  Sigillaria  have  sometimes  grown  in  sand,  and  I  believe  that,  under 
such  circumstanoes,  their  subterranean  divisions  have  somewhat  modified  their 
form,  and  hence  they  become  similar  to  roots,  as  do  the  stems  of  Uitrioulana 
when  they  grow  in  sand.  It  is  Co  this  kind  of  organs  or  roots  of  SigiUaria^ 
that  the*  fragments  described  in  this  report  are  referable,  under  the  generic 
name  of  StgiUariaides.* 

From  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Siigmaria  with  SigiUaTtOj  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  forms  of  Btigmaria  are  much  alike,  and  generally  as  yet  re- 
ferred to  one  species,  vis.,  S.  ficoidu^  BrgL,  we  have  indeed  as  many  species  of 
Siigmarta  as  of  StgiHaricu  In  his  Permian,  Prof.  Goppert  still  describes  SHg^ 
maria  ficoidei  with  eleven  varieties.  I  cannot  see  why  differences,  though  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate,  should  be  considered  as  specific  for  one  genus  and  as  a  mere 
variation  for  the  other.  But  botanical  palaeontology  is  a  peculiar  science.  It 
offers  to  its  adepts  mere  fragments  of  organs,  whose  relation  to  a  whole  is  most- 
ly unknown,  forcing  him  either  to  generalise,  and  to  consider  in  one  species  a 
number  of  organs  which  evidently  pertain  to  plants  of  varioos  kinds,  or  to 
specify  and  to  divide  under  divers  genera  and  species,  fragments  which,  if  not 
evidently,  at  least  often  apparently,  belong  to  the  same  vegetable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  opinions  concerning  these  remains  are  often  at  variance  and 
often  modified,  or  that  the  student  of  these  fossil  remains  becomes  discouraged 

^■^^^^— ^^^^W^—       ■    M  ■   I         ■  ■■  ■  ■  .  I         »        I  »  ■■■■■■        ^  ^-■■IM  ■■■II  ^ 

*I  have  never  had  an  opportunitj  of  publishing  deacripUoDS  with  plates  of  these  remarka- 
ble trees.  ^  It  may  be  done  hereafUn*  in  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Geological  Survey. 
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>f  tbe  itwilitj  of  hii  reMsnrhM.  And  jtA  it  is  to  vageteble  pakeontelogjr 
nainlj  that  we  owe  on  KoqutinUiee  with  the  SBrfkee  of  ovr  eirth  U  the  mi- 
nil  epoehi.  From  it  ws  leun  the  ohanntor  of  the  vuiou  tkmagm  whiah 
iuvQ  modified  tbia  enrftoe,  Mid  the  admintble  hunoBj  of  kll  the  phapo»eoi 
arodnoed  in  ite  BoooeMiYfl  modifioattOBB.  This  bnaeh  of  seiaaoe  hu  therafon 
I  faMitiatiDg»ttnotioii,uito|>eiutoonrTievthe treaaoTwof  BTtgeUtioa  thafc 
10  bamui  aye  baa  ever  aeen  or  ean  ezpeet  to  Me,  exoeft  in  their  foa^iiad  fraf^ 
nenta,  md  it  sbowi  ub  that  all  the  diTore  epoeba  have  been  eoBetaBtly  working 
o  tbe  same  end:  the  preparation  of  a  bone  for  the  faouu  race;  and  lUi  work 
laa  been  eonabintly  pnrased  in  admirable  harmony  nnder  tka  direetiM  ^  n 
tnpreme  Intelligenoe. 


;  6.     ON    THB    STBATIORAPHICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS- 
TRIBUTION   OF  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS    OK    THB   COAL 

MEASURES. 

European  palieontolc^to,  who  bare  eapeeiaUy  etodied  tbe  foaril  plants  of 
he  OarbonifeTOOB  itntta,  Brongniarl,  Ooppert,  Sehimper,  Gonita,  rte.,  ban 
dmitted  that  tbe  diatribatiou  of  these  plants  ia  modified  aocording  to  Ae  ag« 
if  eaob  bed  of  ooal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  horisontal  poeition  of  the  eoal  atrat* 
nay  be  reoognised  by  apeciee  peenliar  to  each.  Tbeie  Tiewe,  aa  it  now  ap- 
«ars,  (1)  have  been  advanced  on  tbeoretioal  ground,  or  are  baaed  on  local  ob- 
HTBtiona  which  cannot  be  eonndered  ae  fumiahtng  eonclnsive  piooft;  tar 
loal  modifications  in  the  incceaaion  of  apeeies  of  plants  may  be  the  reanlt  of 
lere  local  atmoepberical,  or  geogi»pbical  ebaogea,  which  do  not  affaet  tbe 
haraetsn  of  the  whole  flora,  and  therefore  the  eompai^tiTa  distribvtioB  of 
be  foail  speaea  of  plants  of  an  epoch  can  not  be  aseertained,  bnt  firoa  tbs 
zamination  of  thti  fion  orer  tbe  whole  extent  of  its  domain.  A  qnestion  ctf 
biB  kind  can  eertainly  be  ezmmised  in  ov  country  with  bett«r  ehanoea  of  n 
eGnitive  solntion,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fw  our  coal  fields  are  of 
ast  extent,  tbe  diatnrbanoee  of  stntifieutlon  are  rare  or  naifona,  easily  leeog- 
iaed  by  geologiats,  and  the  identifieatlon  of  tbe  coal  stnia  ia  aaoertained  at 
ifiereot  locsJities  fron  stntigraphieal  endenoe. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  researches,  in  1850,  on  tbe  foesil  flora  of  onr  Ccul 
feasnres,  they  have  been  punned  eepeeially  in  view  of  obtaining  pontive  datft, 
larking  ohangea  in  tbe  T^^etable  constitnents  of  each  coal  bed,  according  to 
e  Age,  and  therefore  ot  reeoguiiJng  speraee  of  plants  peculiar  to  each  (leading 
Mciea),  which  would  aeorc  for  thmr  identiSoation.    Aa  ny  views  on  the  anb- 

(t)    FromtbeMtbori^ofProtBrongnkit,  mletten,  ise9. 
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jeet  have  been  puUiehed  at  different  times,  with  the  modifioations  indaeed  by 
the  progreaa  of  the  reflearehes,  a  summary  of  what  is  positively  asoertaiiied  as 
yet  on  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Goal  Heamree 
is  not  out  of  plaee  in  this  Report,  (1) 

When  researches  are  restrieted  to  a  limited  area,  or  to  basins  of  small  eitent, 
marked  differenoes  are  reoogniaable  in  the  species  of  vegetable  lemaine  in  the 
shales,  as  well  as  in  the  essential  vegetable  components  of  each  bed  of  coal.  It 
is,  then,  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  the  coal  stntta  from 
the  comparison  of  these  remains.  But  when  researches  are  extended  over  a 
wider  area,  changes  of  vegetation,  evidently  caused  by  geographical  distribu- 
tion, become  more  and  more  appreciable,  some  of  the  predominant  species  of  a 
recognized  horizon  disappearing  at  some  localities,  and  giving  place  to  others 
of  different  characters.  A  glance  at  our  table  of  distribution  puts  this  in  full 
evidence.  The  coal  beds  of  Morris,  Colchester  and  Murphysborough,  the  two 
first  on  the  northeastern  and  northwestern,  the  last  on  the  southwestern  bor- 
ders of  the  coal  field  of  Illinois,  are  recognized,  from  all  evidence,  as  repre- 
senting coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  section,  (in  vol.  3,  p.  6,  of  this  Report)  the 
equivalent  of  coal  1  B,  of  the  Kentucky  Report.  (2) 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  flora  may  be  considered  as  the  same, 
we  findj  by  comparison  of  the  species  at  Murphysborough,  eight  peculiar  spe- 
cies ;  five  only  in  common  with  Colchester  and  Morris,  and  twelve  in  common 
with  Morris  only,  or  altogether,  eight  species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common 
with  strata  of  the  same  horizon  examined  elsewhere  in  Illinois.  Colchester 
and  Morris  have  been  more  carefully  searched  for  specimens  and  are  nearer  to 
each  other.  They  have  seventeen  species  in  common,  while  Colchester  has 
nine  species  not  yet  found  at  Morris,  and  Morris  has  forty-four  species,  with- 
out counting  those  of  Mazon  creek,  which,  as  yet,  have  not  been  seen  at  Col- 
chester. The  coal  of  Duquoin,  considered  as  No.  5,  of  the  Illinois  section,  and 
the  only  one  from  which  as  yet  we  have  in  Illinois  and  from  a  higher  hori- 
zon a  number  of  fossil  plants  which  can  be  used  for  comparison,  has  eleven 
species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common  with  some  or  all  of  the  other  named 
localities.  Points  of  difference  and  identity  are  therefore  as  well  marked  for 
this  bed  of  coal  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  others,  and  the 
same  differences  are  observable  in  the  distribution  of  common  or  more  pre- 
dominant species.  For  example,  NeuropterU  flexnosa  is  most  abundant  at 
Murphysborough,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  found  at  Colchester  and  Morris, 
where  PecopterU  villosa  and  CcUlipteris  SulHvanHi  are  the  predominant  species; 
and  these  are  but  rarely  found,  or  not  at  all,  at  Murphysborough.     On  the 


(1)  See,  on  thia  subject  especiallj,  Penno.  Geol.  Kept,  p.  887;  Amer.  Jour,  of  ScL  and 
Art,  Nov.  1860. 

(2)  All  these  strata  are  here  marked  according  to  the  Illinois  section. 
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oontnrj,  Reoplerii  vmta  and  I^xoptmi  pbunota  are  oomnion  at  Dnqtu^n  Mid 
Morris,  eapeciall;  in  tbo  nodulea  of  Haioii  ureek,  and  rare,  or  not  noc^iMd 
aa  yet  at  Calahetter  and  Mnrphjaborongh. 

From  the  ezamiDattoo  of  the  table,  one  may  Dasily  see  Other  points  of  differ- 
BDoe  betveen  the  apeoiea  fonnd  at  the  nme  station,  or  of  analogy  between 
those  of  different  horiions.  Neverthelase,  I  am  not,  on  this^weonnt,  pnpared 
to  abandon,  u  an  nnsnstainable  hypothesis,  the  question  of  the  stratigraphieal 
distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st  In  a  theoretical  praot  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  that  at  an  epoch 
'  where  the  hud  surfsoe  has  been  aniTerdsllj,  and  at  repeated  times,  modified 
by  deposits,  either  of  sand  or  of  limestone,  sometimes  of  great  tbiclcDess,  indi- 
cating a  prolonged  submersion,  the  flora,  re-appeoring  afler  these  terms  of  sub- 
sidence, has  always  been  represented  by  the  same  speoies  distributed  in  the 
same  proportion.  Atmospherical  ciroumstanoes,  indeed,  are  the  eesenUal 
Bgenta  in  modifying  the  characters  of  a  flora,  and  these  circumstances  have 
been  apparently  the  same  daring  the  whole  duration  of  the  GarboniferoDa 
epoch.  But  the  elements  or  components  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  water  where  the 
plants  have  lived,  have  been  evidently  modified  at  different  timee,  and  even  if 
the  medium  affording  life  to  the  vegetation  had  been  repeatedly  the  same, 
some  species  of  plants  should  have  been  lost  or  have  somewhat  changed  their 
forms  in  these  repeated  and  prolonged  submersions  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  destruction,  or  the  first  appearance  of  a  species,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  ascertain.  Animal  speoies, 
for  example,  seem  to  appear  at  once,  and  of  far  different  kindii,  in  sneeessive 
geol(^oal  strata.  But  these  strata  are  either  composed  of  different  materials, 
or  have  been  formed  in  water  of  various  depths,  and  under  other  varied  cir- 
cumstances. The  changes  of  life,  therefore,  are  loool  or  casual  phenomena, 
which  generally  represent  a  mere  disphoement  of  groups,  and  aro  of  no  acoonnt 
whatever  in  considering  the  first  appearance,  or  the  deetruction  of  a  singls 
species. 

2d.  The  foenl  plants  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois 
are  mainly  the  result  oflocal  remsrches,  too  limited  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  gen- 
eral conclnsions,  and  it  is  only  after  more  extended  examinations,  and  more 
complete  oolleotions  from  other  portions  of  the  great  area  now  occupied  by 
Carboniferous  strata  in  this  and  tfao  adjaoent  States,  that  we  may  expeot  to 
obtain  the  data  for  determining,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  distribution  of 
OS  flora  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  American  cool  fields. 
Iiis  is  done,  we  tibail  have  sufficient  proofs  of  a  gradual  change 
)rs  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures  &om  the  first  appear- 
igeUtion.     The  fyj/eopodiiKeinu  plants,  represented  by  the  genera 
Knorria,  Vlodendron,  SigiUaria,  etc.,  are  already  representod  by 
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large  tree  in  the  Deyoniao  of  Ohio;  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devo- 
nian of  Pennsylvania,  (1)  and  oocnr  in  abundance  in  the  Chester  group  (Lower 
Carboniferous)  of  Illinois.  Representatives  of  this  family  of  plants  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  ascending,  and  by  the  number  of  species,  and 
the  sise  of  the  trees,  the  group  attains  its  full  development  near  the  base 
of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  at  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  2.  The  bed  of  shale 
overlaying  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  appears  gen- 
erally as  a  compound  of  mere  debris,  especially  the  leaves  of  Lepidodendra. 
This  coal,  like  that  of  No.  2,  shows  also,  upon  its  horizontal  layers,  distinct 
remains  of  plants  of  the  same  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  shale  of  the  mam- 
moth bed,  which  I  consider  as  the  equivalent  of  coal  2,  is,  in  plaees,  a  com- 
pound of  lai^  pieces  of  the  bark  of  SigUlana  and  Ltpidodendra,  superposed 
in  a  thickness  of  one  to  two  feet,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  (2)  At  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  the  shale  of  the  same  coal  is,  in  places,  a  mere  compound  also  of 
pieces  of  bark  of  SigiUaria^  and  in  Illinois,  as  seen  by  our  table,  the  remains 
of  SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendra  predominate  in  the  shale  of  coal  No.  2,  and 
the  place  of  this  coal  in  the  sandstone  of  Marseilles  is  marked  by  remains 
of  large  trees  of  the  same  genera. 

Ascending  higher  in  the  Measures,  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  decrease  in 
number  to  coal  No.  5,  or  to  the  Duquoin  coal,  which,  from  its  vegetable  re- 
mains, appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  3.  of  the  Kentucky  Reports. 
This  family  is  here  represented  still  by  some  species  of  Lepidodendron,  Lepido- 
phloioat  by  cones  or  LepidoitrM  of  large  size,  and  by  a  few  Bigillaria  of  the 
Lepidodendroid  type,  viz. :  Siffillaria  wulpta  and  8.  Brardei^  which  appear  to  be 
universal  species  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  In  higher  strata  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  the  United  States,  species  of  Lepidodendra  have  not  as  yet  been 
found. 

In  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  as  with  ooal  No.  9  and  No*  11,  of 
Kentucky,  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  two  last  named  species  of  Bigillaria^ 
but  no  remains  of  Lepidodendra,  From  horizons  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal, 
we  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures.  But  in  Europe, 
Goppert,  in  his  flora  of  the  Permian,  enumerates  SigiUaHa  Bra/rdei^  and  de- 
scribes two  new  species,  &  denudata  and  8,  Bansiiana^  which  are  nearly  related 
to  8igillaria  eoulpta^  Lesqx.,  if  not  identical  with  it.  The  same  work  men- 
tions also,  as  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Permian  Measures,  Lepidoden- 
dron  Vellheitnianum,  already  present  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  with  us 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Illinois,  and  with  it  he  describes  a 

(1)  Pentt.  GeoL  Bep.,  p.  829,  fig.  676,  677. 

(2)  A  shale  of  this  kind  is,  by  an  abrupt  flexure  of  the  ooal  strata,  thrown  up  near  Trevor- 
toD,  and  exposed  as  a  perpendicular  walL 
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(kw  apoeiM  of  oones  {LtpidatrM)  of  diBmatiTe  bih,  indieitiDg  tliore  the  dis- 
k|>p«kntnM  of  the  Urge  Ljcopoduoaotu  plants  which  aftennrda  wer«  sot  »- 
praMoted  in  uij  of  the  formations  of  onr  earth. 

The  fruits  deaoribed  under  the  generic  namss  of  Trig»rtoearpu$,  Bhabdoearpui, 
and  PttUtarpMi,  have  as  jet  been  fonnd  oolj  from  the  Sab-Conglomerate  coal 
■tiaU  upwards  to  coal  No.  2.  Tbej  abound  in  the  Millstone  grit  and  the 
hearth  sandstone,  as  in  the  shale  of  ooal  No.  2.  A  few  fruits  of  nnoertaia 
aillni^,  and  considered  nnder  the  name  of  CarpoliUxat,  hare  been  obaerred 
higher  in  the  Measures ;  for  example,  CarpoUthM/tueioMlatu*,  at  Grajrille,  His. 
As  ;et  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

As  to  the  ferna,  the  diitribntion  at  di&ienb  horiions  is  more  striking  ia 
eonsidering  certain  groups  or  races,  rather  than  peculiar  genera  or  species. 
The  genus  SmTvpteru,  for  example,  is  equally  well  represented,  from  the  Sab- 
Conglomerate  ooal  of  Arkansas  to  the  highest  strata  of  Fennsjlvania  and  Ken- 
tucky, bj  XeurepUrU  hirtvta,  Muropttri*  JlemiMa,  and  Nmropterit  LotcAii,  all 
species  doeely  related  by  their  peculiar  nerration.  Those  are,  moreoTer, 
nniTersally  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  ooal  fields,  and  in  Enrope 
two,  at  least,  ascend  to  the  Permian.  From  this  group,  Jfevrepttri*  tmuifoUa 
u  the  only  one  which,  appearing  with  the  Sab-Conglomerate  coal,  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  higher  than  coal  No.  2.  Another  sec^on  of  this  genns,  espe- 
oially  comprising  species  of  a  coarse  or  thick  nervation  or  texture,  like  iVnu- 
rofttri*  Olarktonii,  If.  rarinenu,  Jf.  eormiMitorM,  Jf,  eoriacta.  If.  paekydtma, 
etc.,  is  as  yet  truly  oharacteriatio  of  ooal  No.  2,  none  of  them  having  as  yet 
been  found  above  or  below  it.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  Odontopierit  ap- 
pear distributed  from  the  coal  strata  under  the  MillstoDO  grit  up  to  ooal  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  In  Illinois,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  moat  of  the  species  are  found  in 
connection  with  the  last  bed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  species  of  large,  thick 
leaved  Aiahopterit,  A.  lonehitica,  A.  SerUi,  A.  Maioniana,  A.  MauiUonU,  A. 
Oaimii,  etc.  They  form,  with  CalUpterU  SuUtvaiUii,  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
group,  which  may  be  ooosidered  trulycharscteristioof  coalKa.2.  AUOupUnt 
Utiuhitiea^  has  always  been  for  me  an  essential  leading  species,  and  never,  aa 
yet,  has  misled  me  as  marking  the  horison  of  the  mammoth  vein  of  Penna. 
In  the  east,  it  is  a  most  common  species ;  it  abounds  also  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio ;  but  it  seems  to  disappear  in  some  basins,  as  for  example  iu  Illinois, 
where  its  place  is  taken  by  Altthapleru  SerUi  and  (MUjUerU  SulUvantii. 

Of  Peeopterit,  the  Section  which  Brongniart  separatee  under  the  name  of 
Sp&etwpUrvidet,  and  which  Sohimper  rightly  plaoex  in  the  genus  ^b^iui^tri^ 
is  the  only  one  which  may  be  considered  as  yet  as  peculiar  to  the  lower  Coal 
Measures.  Its  species,  Peeopteri*  Mvrrayana,  P.  eharophylloidu,  P.  Ntuberryi, 
with  Sphtrwfttru  latifolia,  3.  dUvtUdba,  and  8.  acuta^  are  fiaand  iu  oonnection 
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with  coal  No.  2.  HtfmenophyUUe$  /urcatus  lias  more  generally  been  found  be- 
low the  Millstone  grit,  but  it  ascends,  though  rarely,  to  coal  No.  2,  where  also 
HymenophylliUs  splendenSy  EL  SehlothHmii  and  some  other  species  of  the  section 
AphUbia  are  generally  found. 

As  representative  of  the  higher  coal  strata  of  Illinois,  or  of  coal  No.  5,  there 
is  no  particular  species  to  quote.     AlethopterU  aquilina^  with  Peeopteris  unita^  P. 
plumoML,  Cordaitei  anguitifolia,  and  species  of  LepidophloioB^  are  there  repre- 
sented by  more  abundant  specimens  than  anywhere  else,  but  remains  of  tbese 
plants  have  been  also  observed  in  the  lower  Goal  Measures.    In  the  anthracite 
basin  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  strata  are  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
PecopUrU  arboreteens^  which  has  not  been  as  yet  positively  discovered  in  Illi- 
nois, the  small  specimens  referred  to  it  from  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek  being 
too  obscure  for  certain  identification.    This  species,  the  most  abundant  of  all 
in  some  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  is  found  also  in  profusion  in  the  rod  clay 
beds  of  Ohio,  espeeially  in  the  grotto  of  Jlou)er$^  near  Marietta,  where  it  is 
represented  by  a  slightly  different  form,  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  nthra, 
Lesqz.    In  Europe,  it  ascends  to  the  Permian,  where  its  characters,  though 
somewhat  modified,  have  been  considered  as  specific  by  Ooppert,  who  baa 
named  it  P,  {Cfyatheites)  SchJotheimii.     It  is  there,  as  with  us,  associated  with 
its  large  form  P.  Gj^athea,  Brgt.     The  section  Cyatheites  of  the  genus  Peeopte- 
ris, is,  indeed,  of  all  the  fossil  ferns  of  the  coal,  the  one  which  is,  in  some  of 
its  species,  characteristic  of  the  higher  coal  strata.     But  as  yet  these  species 
are  indifferently  known,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  possible  to  indicate  them  as 
peculiar  to  a  certain  horizon.     For  example,  JPscopterts  poUfmorpKay  Brgt., 
abounds  in  the  highest  coal  strata  of  Illinois  at  Grayville,  and  near  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.     It  is  generally  like  P.  arhorescens,  a  marked  species  of  our  upper 
Goal  Measures,  while  Pecopteru  abbreviata,  which  Prof.  Geinitz  takes  as  a 
mere  variety  of  it,  is  common  at  Morris,  Mazon  creek  and  other  places,  always 
in  connection  with  coal  No.  2,  and  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  higher  strata. 
The  differences  in  these  horizons,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  pinn«,  indicate 
these  remains  as  representing  two  different  species,  though  the  nervation  is  of 
the  same  kind.     It  is  certain  that,  as  the  Lycopodiaoeous  plants  of  the  coal 
deorease  in  the  number  of  their  representatives,  as  in  their  size,  in  ascending 
in  the  Coal  Measures,  they  are  proportionally  replaced  by  ferns,  either  herba- 
ceous or  arborescent.    This  change  is  everywhere  evident  in  the  shale  over- 
laying the  coal  beds,  as  in  the  coal  itself.    At  Grayville,  and  especially  at 
Springfield,  III.,  where  the  upper  coal  is  nearly  200  feet  above  ooal  No.  5, 
the  lamelhe  of  the  coal  bear  a  quantity  of  recognizable  leaflets  and  branches 
of  ferns,  especially  of  the  genus  Peeopteris.    The  roof  shales  of  the  Pomroy 
ooal  in  Ohio  are  thickly  covered  with  remains  of  ferns,  especially  large'pinnsB, 
still  bearing  leaves  of  Neuropteris  Jlexuosa  and  N.  htrsuta.    A  bed  of  shale, 
—64 
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whicb  in  ptaoes  vnderliea  the  PiUabnrg  ooai,  u  bIbo  k  men  ooinpouKt  of  atemi 
and  iMTee  of  this  laat  speoies,  and  I  have  received  from  the  highest  coal  bad 
of  KiDBaa,  whioh  ii  considered  by  some  geologiats  as  belonging  to  the  Permian 
Strata,  a  large  lot  of  speaimens  of  the  roof  shale,  which,  like  thoee  from  under 
the  Pittsbnrg  coal,  contain  leavea  of  the  same  Neuropterit  hirnda  heaped  in 
profusion,  without  any  other  species  but  JV.  LovAii. 

From  the  horiion  of  the  Piltabiu^  ooal,  we  hare  &om  Pennsytvaoia  two  re- 
markable species,  whose  disoovery  is  dne  to  the  sagaeioaB  inTeatigation  of  Rev. 
v.  C.  Moore,  and  which,  by  tlieir  eharaoters,  appear  ralatod  rathw  to  epeeiea  of 
the  Permian,  or  even  of  the  Oolite,  than  to  those  of  the  Garboniferona  epoch. 
One  is  the  peculiar  Heuropttrii  Moorii,  liesqz.,  Peu.  Qeol.  Bept,  p.  860,  PI. 
ziz,  fix.  1,*  related  by  the  pointed  form  of  its  leafleta  and  their  site  to  J^ecop- 
Urii  WhUbientu,  LI.  and  Halt,  of  the  Oolite  of  Engktnd.  The  second  is 
apparently  a  species  of  Schixonevra,  a  new  genos  of  Sohimper,  repreeented  as 
yet  by  only  fon»ipeoies  in  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite  of  Europe.  Our  apeeiea 
is  knows  only  by  small  braoohes,  one-fourth  of  an  inoh  broad,  striated  length- 
wise, like  those  of  a  SpheHop^Uvm,  artionlated  at  short  diatanoes,  bearing  at 
the  artioulationa  whorls  of  ten  to  twelve  oblanceolate  obtoae  flat  leaflets,  about 
ona  inch  long,  marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  thin  veinlets.  Tfaeae  leafleta  ap- 
pear distinct  or  unconnected  to  their  base,  whioh  is  marked  by  small,  drcular, 
diiUuot  soars.    No  trace  of  a  va^na  has  been  obeerred  as  yet. 

The  presenoe  of  these  peculiar  plants  in  the  higher  Goal  Heasarea  of  Pean- 
•ylrania  may  not  be  more  conclusive,  as  indicating  a  distinct  geolt^ical  horiion, 
than  are  the  nnmennu  remains  of  iasecta,  enutaceaos,  eto:,  discovered  in  the 
nodnlee  of  Hason  creek,  and  which  have  as  yet  thmr  relatives  only  repreeented 
in  the  Permian.  Bnt  I  desire  to  makehereonly  a  record  of  facta,  aeoording  to 
onr  actual  knowledge,  in  r^ard  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  leave  to 
future  disooverers  the  tsak  of  obtaining  more  reliable  data  for  a  definitive  era- 
olosion  on  the  subject. 

The  examination  of  the  geographical  distribnUon  of  the  flora  of  onr  Gar- 
boniferona strata,  according  to  the  sn^^eations  of  Prof.  H.  D.  R<^;eia.  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Report,  pTopoeea  the  aolntion  of 
these  three  questions:  let.  What  is  the  geologieal  relation  of  onr  Goal  Hea- 
sores  with  those  of  Enn^,  in  considering  the  vegetable  cooatitQeDts  of  the 
strata  in  both  eontinente  f  2d.  From  the  same  kind  of  researches,  is  the  aBthi»> 
ate  basin  <^  Pennsylvania  identical  in  its  age  and  in  the  distribution  of  ila 
measures  with  the  great  Apalachian  bitnminons  coal  basin  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
^Ivania  ?    And  as  a  corollary :  3d.  What  is  the  geologioal  relation  of  the  sep** 

■Prof.  W.  P.  Sohimpar  hw  separated  this  ipeciee  as  the  qrpe  of  sneir  gcDtu  Lmemrcpltria^ 
a  separation  alicadj  indicated  bj  m^  remu-ka  with  the  deicription  of  this  species,  loc  ciL 
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rate  ooal  basiOB  of  Westem  Kentucky,  Illioois  and  Michigan  with  onr  eastern 
coal  fields?  The  first  two  of  these  questions  have  been  examined  and  answered 
in  the  Geological  Report  of  PennsylTania,  pp.  839-842.  Though  new  discove- 
ries might  now  furnish  some  interesting  details  to  the  discussion,  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  which  might  tend  to  invalidate  the 
conclusions  admitted  in  that  report.  The  third  question  has  been  also  consid- 
ered* from  data  obtained  in  the  geological  explorations  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas 
and  Indiana,  and  therefore  I  have  but  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  which  are 
called  for  by  the  species  recently  found  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois. 

We  cannot  expect  to  trace  any  marked  differences  indicating  climatic  divi- 
sions from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 
Local  changes,  as  indicated  from  the  table  of  distribution,  can  but  be  consid* 
ered  as  casual,  and  not  ascribed  to  any  permanent  or  general  thermal  influence. 

The  relation  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  with  the  eastern  coal  fields  of 
Pennsyl^AniAf  Rhode  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon or  more  predominant  species,  bnt  also  by  some  rare  and  striking  ones. 
The  coal  <of  Morris,  for  example,  has,  in  common  with  that  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
PecopUrii  9qua$noaa,  JPecopterii  unites  OdontopterU  SMotheimn  and  AUeroph^ 
Hies  IcBvia;  with  the  low  beds  ef  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  CaUyplens  J3vUi' 
vantiij  Heutcpteris  JmbriaiOf  N,  rarinervh^  N*  OlarktonU,  N.  Desorix^  etc, 
and  with  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia:  OdontapterU  iubcuneataf  a  species 
not  seen  as  yet  in  any  other  part  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  Some 
species  of  the  eastern  basin,  like  Newropteri$  RogerBi^  Lesqx.,  Ochntopierit 
oiciAa,  Lesqz.,ii2etAo/7teruo6<c«ra,  Lesqx.,  WkUtU$ejfa  d^gan$  ,Newb.,eto.,  have 
not  yet  been  found  in  Illinois^  but  these  are  very  rare  species,  discovered  each 
at  a  single  locality,  as  ave  some  of  the  new  species  described  from  the  coal  fields 
of  Illinois,  and  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  hereafter.  Illinois  has  likewise 
about  30  species  known  in  the  coal  flora  of  Europe,  and  which  have  not  been 
yet  seen  in  the  more  eastern  coal  flelds  of  America. 

Of  the  common  species  of  our  eastern  coal  fields,  not  yet  fonnl  in  Illinois, 
none  can  be  quoted  but  JHctyopterii  obUquOj  Bunb.,  locally  abnndaut  in  the 
shale  of  the  high  coal  near  Potteville,  Penn,,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  of  the  sub- 
conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas;  Sphenopteru  arieminm/oUa,  Brgt.,  rare  every- 
where, sparingly  found  in  the  low  beds  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  of  the  western  coal  fields  of  Kentucky ;  Pecopttru  arboretoeruj  already 
quoted ;  Fecopiertt  Loscku  and  tbo  peculiar  Brackjfph^llum  abtwum^  Lesqx., 
both  locally  predominant  in  the  anthracite  fields.  The  near  relation  of  the  coal 
basin  of  Illinois  with  the  other  coal  fields  of  this  continent,  is  thns  demonstra- 
ted by  its  fossil  flora. 

Vourail  of  Science  and  Ait,  July,  iSSa 
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Tb«  nninber  of  £iiropeaD  Bpeoies  reoogniieiJ  in  the  Got)  Heunm  of  Illinoia 
do  not  ehuig«  in  kdj  wa;  the  relation  of  the  American  Coal  Heasuree  with 
thoMof  Enrope.  It  rematna  now  the  same  aa  I  have  presented  it  formerly 
(Peon.  Oeol.  Rep.,  loc.  oit.).  If  general  affinity  ia  aacertained  bj  a  la^e  nam- 
,ber  of  plaata,  either  identical  or  doaely  related,  geo^aphical  difFerenoes  in  the 
TegetatioQ  are  indicated  by  pecnllar  apeciee  or  roeea  of  onra,  which  ae  jet  hare 
not  been  obeerred  in  tbe  Coal  Mearores  of  Europe.  It  it  tnie  that  Enropean 
pslKODtolc^iata,  thongh  at  work  on  the  eoal  flora  for  more  than  a  oentarj,  itill 
diacoYer  apeciea,  either  identical  with  or  allied  to  some  of  onn,  which  wera 
OBeo  eooaideredaaesclaiirelj  pertuning  to  the  American  eon)  flora;  for  ex- 
ample, a  flmbriate  C^ciopterU*  from  a  small  anthracite  haaio  of  the  Swias  Al- 
pine moaolaina.  Bnt  these  casea  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  besidee  what  is 
known  fVom  other  parta  of  onr  coal  fletda,  Illinoia  has  now  furnished  a  nomber 
of  thcM  pecnliar  types  of  T^tablea,  which  render  geographical  disparity  more 
ap|M«ciahIe.  Of  this  kind  are  espenally  Nturopteru  verbenm/olia,  JV.  Evmn, 
If.paehj/derma,  Diclyopterit  rubella,  Alethopleru  hymenophj/Uoidet,  A,  itt^ia, 
A.  §olida,  Pecopterit  Slrongii,  species  of  Staphyl^terji,  Sphenopferi*  Meaberri- 
ma,  Bymenophj/Uite*  moUii,  iSckntzta  Iracletila,  a  number  of  speoiea  of  Lepido- 
dendra  and  SigiUaria,  Syrmgodrndran  Pt»ieri,  Megaphytvm  3tcLa]/i\,  speciee 
of  Cavlopttrit  and  of  fruits  of  FalKoxyri:  Indeed,  no  genus  of  onr  coal  flora, 
except,  perhaps,  Calamilet,  can  be  eonaidered  as  represented  on  both  continents 
by  species  nil  identical  or  elosely  allied.  As  these  points  of  difference,  liko 
those  of  affinity,  have  been  observed  lirom  the  beginning  of  the  researches  on 
the  coal  flora,  and  hare  not  rmried  mwoh  in  oomp«ratiTe  quantity,  they  appear 
to  fnlly  corroborate  the  statement  that,  at  the  Carboniferooa  epoch,  the  flom 
which  formed  the  constltaents  of  the  coal,  was  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  as  difiierent,  and  at  the  same  time  as  relattTcty  alike,  as  is  now  the  ffoi* 
of  the- peat  bogs  of  the  two  eoatinenla. 

It  qwcie*  of  Ibta  AlptiM 
a  ftum  that  of  IbeCar- 
bonirerou  epoch,  m  OionlopUrit  A^ma,  BrgL,  a  peculiar  phut,  urbich,  m  jet,  with  ua^hw 
boea  found  onlj  in  comwctioo  witb  tbe  uithracile  of  Rhode  laland. 
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Page  851,  90th  line  from  top.  for  "is  quite  it'*  road  it  is  qnli<s. 

Page  819, 19th  line  from  top,  for  "tieineirzii"  read  Gclniiaii. 

Paj;;e  338,  10th line  from  bottom,  for  "Tamarach'*  read  Tamarack. 

Pa(;e  3S0,  luih  line  from  top,  for  "emimellcd"  read  enameled. 

Pac^e  358, 11th  lioe  from  bottom,  for  "bitumizat'on"  road  )>itamlnization. 

Page  886,  5th  Hue  from  top,  for  "bevelled"  read  beveled. 

Fa^e  350,  lat  line,  for  "are'^  read  one. 

Page  300,  15lh  hue  fh>m  top,  and  381, 4th line  from  bottom,  for  "heTelled"  read  bfveled. 

Page  881,  bottom  line,  for  '*coame11ed"  read  enameled. 

Pftire  386, 19th  lino  from  bottom,  for  "divenlons"read  divisions. 

Page  8S0,  0th  line  from  1>ottom,  andlraltom  line,  (or  'Brongnarti"  read  Drongnlarli. 

Page  899,  Ttta  line  fh)m  bottom,  for  ''roreaccoai*''  read  coriaceous. 

Pi^e  4(M),  Gthllne  from  liottom,  for  "Versteinerlmgen*'  read  Verateinerangen. 

Page  4ii0,  9d  line  from  bottom,  for  "Spheuotopteris"  read  Sphenopteris. 

Page  488,  6(h  line  from  top,  tor  "SyrltrcHlcndron"  read  Syringodendron. 

Page  450, 9d  line  from  bottom,  for  "Phizomopteria  Rrdmanl^  read  Hhizomopteris  Brdmannl. 
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PLATE    I 


Yy^  \ ,  E9imrtn  HKXtnoMif,  IS.  Mid  W 3» 

1  a,         rtld«  iriev,  tv<Kksrdf  Minral  «ixe. 

1  /(.        HeciiM  of  the  Muae,  M6>hmlf  aatonl  «t2e. 

Kill.  9<  E»iQirrs  rcsAK,  LeiJf • •••«•• 3^^ 

Aide  view  Qftpedtaeu,  iMiimlMxe. 


PLATE    I. 

Pa«k. 

Fig.  1.  EnssTCtf  HKXitctcmii,  N.  aad  W 350 

1  a.         Side  viev,  tvo-tkirds  satunil  siae. 

1  d.        Seetioii  of  tke  saaM,  one-kalf  natural  else. 

Fig.  2.  EvKsrus  fokak,  Leidj 350 

Side  view  of  specimen,  BatimJflise. 
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PLATE    II. 

Pack. 

Fig.  1.  PHTaoNRUCs  oiOAS,  N.  and  W 87S 

1.  Lateral  view  of  spine,  natural  aixe. 

1  a.         One  of  the  anterior  tubercles  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.  Ctknacanthus  Mati,  K.  and  W 872 

t.  View  of  a  specimen  of  large  siie,  imperfect  at  the  base. 

2  a.         Section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  LiSTRACANTRCs  UT8TBIX,  N.  and  W 872 

3.  A  vei7  large  specimen,  natural  sixe. 
8  a.         View  of  a  rery  small  specimen. 

Fig.  4.  AsTKitopTTCHirs  tria-hoularih,  N  and  W 870 

4.  Lateral  surface  of  a  specimen  of  medium  sixe,  imperfect  at  base  and  apex. 

Fig.  5.  Pbtrdoub  ?  PFBTrLOsrs,  X.  and  W 869 

6.  Upper  surface  of  a  rery  large  specimen. 
5  a.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  Dbltodos  alatub,  N.  and  W 868 

Superior  surface  of  a  large  specimen,  natural  sixe. 

Fig.  7.  Pkltodus  unouiiobmis,  N.  and  W 868 

7.  View  of  the  basal  and  anterior  crown  surfinoe. 

7  a.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig  8.  Antliodus  SAJUJULiTLnB,  N.  and  W 866 

8.  Posterior  fa<«,  natural  sixe. 

8  a,  86.  Anterior  face,  and  profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9  PocciLODUs  cwNroLTTTUS,  y.  and  W 866 

View  of  superior  surface,  natural  sixe. 

Fig.  10.  Hklodus  Ruoosrs,  N.  and  W 859 

10.  Posterior  face  of  specimen,  natural  sixe. 

10  a.       Profile  of  the  same. 


PLATE    III. 

PAas. 

Ftg.    1.  Plattbomcb  0RBICI7LABIH,  y.  and  W* 

View  of  Bpeeimen,  natortl  site. 

Pktalodub  CDRTI78,  S.  and  W 865 

y  iew  of  inner  fiuse  of  specimen,  natural  sise. 
Section  of  the  tame. 

Cladodub  ditlxxub,  y.  and  W S56 

Anterior  f«ce,  natural  »iie. 

Ou  line  of  base  leen  from  below. 

Falmosibcvb  gracilis,  N.  and  W..... tif 

View  of  specimen,  natural  sixe. 

Dbltodus  ooiffPLANATUS,  N.  and  W.,  toI  ii,  p.  98. 
View  of  upper  surface  of  a  much  worn  specimen^  natural  sixe. 
Basal  portion  of  a  larger  individual,  also  much  worn. 

Pktiioous?  PUSTUL06UB,  X.  and  W M9 

Upper  surface  of  a  small  specimen. 

Dkltodits  anocbtub,  X.  and  W 868 

View  of  specimen,  natural  ^iae,  and  enlargement  showing  the  character  of 
the  surface  punctation. 

Bhizodub  seticulatub,  N.  and  W 849 

View  of  a  scale  of  very  small  size. 

View  of  a  very  large  specimen. 

A  specimen  of  medium  size;  all  natural  size. 

CocRLioDUS  008TATU8,  X.  and  W « 864 

**  Third  "  tooth,  showing  crown  surfiMe. 

«*  Second  **  tooth. 

The  same,  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  11.  Deltodto  spatulatub,  X.  and  W,,  voL  li,  p.  100. 

An  imperfect  specimen  of  medium  size,  seen  from  above. 

Hklodub  oomprbbscts,  X.  and  W 860 

Posterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

PoLTRHizoDDs  TRCMCATirs,  X.  and  W 867 

Posterior  face,  natural  size. 
Section  of  the  same. 

Dkltooub  PAaciATUs,  X.  and  W 866 

View  of  upper  surface  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

Orodus  oorrdoatijb,  X.  and  W , 866 

View  of  a  series  of  teeth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 
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2a. 
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8a. 

Fig. 

4. 
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6. 

8. 
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6. 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

9. 

9. 

18. 

14. 

Fig. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

18  a. 

Fig. 

16. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

16. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

17. 

Fig. 
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18  a. 

*  The  description  of  this  species  was  unfi  »rtunatelj  overlooked. 
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Fig. 
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8  a. 
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4  b. 
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11  a. 

11  b. 

Fig. 
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e. 
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PLATE    IV. 

Page. 

Rhiiodus  oocvidkntalis,  y.  and  W.,  yol.  ii,  p.  19. 
View  of  a  rcale  preserred  in  shale,  natural  size. 

Plattbomcts  cuciTLABn,  N.  and  W 847 

y  ieir  of  a  specimen  of  natural  size. 

Sanoalodus  crabscb,  N  and  W. 869 

Superior  sur&ce  of  a  specimen  of  ordinary  size. 
Section  of  the  same. 

LoPMODCB  TABiABtLis,  N.  and  W 861 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

*'  *'  viewed  from  above. 

**  "  posterior  &oe. 

Anterior  and  posterior  of  another  specimen,  natural  size. 
Anterior  hee  of  central  ?  tooth,  natural  size. 
POfteri  r  fiM$e  of  the  same. 

"  **  seen  in  profile. 

Cladodits  I8CHTPIT8,  N.  and  W 854 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

«  ''  «<         seen  in  profile. 

Cymatodits  OBLONOC8,  X.  and  W ••.864 

Crown  surface,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

Dkltooub  Littomi,  N.  and  W • 867 

Upper  suriaoe  of  a  specimen  of  large  size. 
The  same,  seen  in  profile. 

Cladodus  klbganb,  N.  and  W .854 

View  of  the  posterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size,  and  section  of  median  coue. 

PoLTRHizoDUB  LiTTONi,  N.  and  W 8C7 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natur*!  size. 
Section  of  the  same 
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PLATE    V. 

Paox. 

fig.    I  to  4.  NXUR0PTKRI.S  rASCICMLATA,  Sp.  UOY •  .  •  • 381 

Fig.  5  and  6.         Nkuroptkris  Collinsii,  Sp.  nov S8S 


PLATE    VI. 

Page. 
Fig.  1.  NEURorTKRis'vERMicuLARis,  Losqx 885 

Fig.  1.  Enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same 

Fig.  b.  Tenninal  leaflet  of  a  pinna  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  Nkuropteris  fimbriata,  Lesqx S84 

Fig.  6  and  6.  Nkuropterib  vKRBENiKFOLiA,  Lesqx 885 
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PLATE    VII. 

PilGE. 

Fig.  1.  Neuroptkris  capitata,  Sp/nov 88S 

Fig.  2  to  5.         DiCTYOPTERis  RUBELLA,  Sp.  nov 886 

Fig.  6.  Part  of  a  much  enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    VIII. 

Paoi. 

Fig.     1  to  4.       Nkuropteri&i  (Oycloptkris)  rarinkr%'U  ?  Bunb 386 

Fig.  5  and  6.  Nkcropteri^  rarinkrvim,  Bunh. 

Fig.  7.  Xkiropteris!!  coRiACEA,  Sp.  nov. 887 

Fig.  g.  Pinnule  of  the  same  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  9.  Nki-roptkris  capitata,  Sp.  nov 88.S 

Fig.  10.  OnoNTOPTERis  srmcNKATA,  Bunb 390 

Fig.  1 1 .  Odontopteris  Bradi.eti,  Sp.  nov 390 
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PLATE    IX 

Paqk. 
Fig.  1  to  7.  A1.KTHOPTKRIS  Mazoniana,  Spec,  nov •     •••• 391 

Fig.  6  and  8.         Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    X. 

PikOS. 

Fig.  1  and  S.  Alkthoptkrw  hyhknophylloidieis  Spec,  nov / 89S 

Fig.  3  and  4.  Enlarged  pinnules  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Alkthoptksis  invlata,  Spec.  noT S9S 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Alkthoptkris  Hallii,  Spec,  nov S94 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XL 

Page. 

Fig.   I.  ALICT1IOPTKR18  HPINDL08A,  SpeC  DOV .S96 

Fig.  2.  Enlarged  pitinulefl  of  the  same,  showiog  nervation. 

Fig.  3.  Alkthoptkrm  falcata.  Spec  nov S96 

Fig.  4.  Pinnule  of  the  same,  showing  ner\-ation. 

Fig.  5.  Alktiiopterih  solida,  Spec.  nov. « 897 

Fig.  6.  Pinnule  of  the  same,  «Hh  group  of  sporangei. 

Fig.  7.  Group  of  8porangc«,  much  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XII. 

Paoi. 
Fig.  1  to  3.     Pecopteru  bqcamosa,  Spec,  nov 409 

Fig.  4  Part  of  an  enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XIII. 

Fi;^.  1  an  1  3.       Alethoptkris  lanckolata,  Spec,  nov 398 

Fig.     2.  Enlarged  part  of  pinnule  of  the  same. 

Fi^.    4.  Alethoptkris  kmaroisata,  Gopp 398 

Fig.     5.  Alethoptkris  >f azoxian a.  Lesqx.  (Fruiting,) G91 

Fig.     6.  Enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 

Fig.     7  and  9.     Pk(;optkris  Stronoii,  Spec,  nov S99 

Fig.     8.  An  enlarged  pinnule  of  fig.  7. 

Fig.   in.  Pecopteris  sqi'amosa,  Les(ix.,  (Fruiting,) ,, 400 

Fig.  1 1 .  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.   12.  Pecoptkris  arguta,  Brgt,  (Fruiting<). ...    , 402 

Fig.  1 8.  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.  1 4.  Alethoptkris  crexulata,  Brgt..  (Fruiting,) .    , 892 

Fig.  15.  Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XIV. 

Paoe. 
Fig-  1  ■  Staph YLOPTKRis  Worthkmi,  Spec,  nov 4Q5 

Kig.  2  and  2  *.  (Jroups  of  its  sporanges,  enlarged. 

Kij?.  8.  Staph vix)PTKRiH  saoittatus,  Spec,  nov , , . .  ,407 

Fig.  4  and  5.  Si^onuiges  and  their  cells,  enlarged. 

Fig.  6.  Staphylopteris  a8Tkroidk8,  Spec,  nov , 406 

Fig.  Y.  Opened  sori  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  8.  Round  uno])ened  sori  of  the  same?  natural  size. 

Fig.  9  and  10.  Same,  enlarged. 
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PLATE     XVIII. 

V'm;.  1 .  Hymrnophyllites  SrRdxttii,  Sjieo.  nov 417 

Fig.  2,  4,  5,  0.     Hymbnopiiy LUTES  mollis,  Sp«,»c.  nov 418 

Fig.  S .  Fragment  of  fig.  2,  sliglitl y  enlarged. 
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Fig. 

1,  2,  3. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 

r». 

Fig. 

2  a. 

Fig. 

'2  h. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7  and  8. 

PLATE    XIX. 

Pack. 

Sl'HENOI'llYLLl  M    CORNI'TIM,  SpeC.  IlOV 421 

Large  loaHets  of  the  same,  natural  size. 
Kiilarged  part  of  the  same. 

IIymkxopii YLLiTKS  srLL.Ni>k.Ns,  Speo.  nov   4 18 

Part  of  a  pinna  of  the  dame. 

rxCIIYI'TEKW  CRACILLUIA,   SpeC.    UOV.  .  , 41)) 

The  same,  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XX. 

Paqs. 
Fig.  1  and  2.        Annularia  inflata,  Spec,  iiov 423 

Fig.  3  and  3  b.      lieaf  of  the  same,  and  its  cross  section. 

Fig.  4  and  4  b.      Leaf  of  Annularia  longifolia,  Brgt.,  and  its  cross  section 422 

Fig.  6.  EguiSKTiTES  occidkxtalis,  Spec,  nov » 425 
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Fig. 

1  Aud  2. 

Fig. 

3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

4a. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

8. 

Fig. 

9. 

PLATE    XXI. 

Paok. 
Annularia  lonoifoliaV  Brgt 422 

Enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

ASTERUPHYLLITRS  RIGIDU8,  Brgt 424 

Fragment  of  an  enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

Lycopodites  annulari jfiFOLiuK,  Bpec.  nov 42G 

SciiuTziA  BRACTCATA)  Spec.  nov.  ..  .••« .427 

Enlarged  cone  a. 

Enlarged  scales  of  the  cone. 

Part  of  membrane  containing  pulverulent  matter,  much  enlarged. 


Esiiiuatujii.  aajSTSx  asxLLmuss 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. 

rig.  8. 

Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4a. 

Fig.  46. 

Fig,  4c. 


PLATE     XXII. 

Pack. 
Lkpidodendron  MoRRiHiANm,  Spec  nov 4S0 

Enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

Ulodendron  klliptktm,  Sternb 486 

Ulodexdrox  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt « 435 

Cicatrices  in  their  primitire  state. 

The  same,  obliterated  by  age. 

The  same,  decorticate. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 

Paok. 

• 

Fig.  1  and  2.      Ulodexdrox  ellipticim,  Stenib 430 

Fig.  3.  Cicatrices  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  4.  Ulodendron  elonoatum,  Spec,  nov 487 

Fig.  5.  Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Spec,  nor •...•••   431 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Lepidodexdron  FORrLATUM^  decorticated. 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 


ciUiuMJjjM.  smsr^x  m  -la^mms 


PLATE     XXIV. 

Pagk. 
Fig.  1  BDd  2.    Lepidodrndron  Tijoui,  Spec,  nov ....  .431 

Fig.  16  and  2,  Enlarged  cicatrices  of  the  same. 

Fig.  S.  Tbe  same  species,  decorticated. 

Fig.  86,  Enlarged  cicatri^.'e  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  SiGiLLARiA  cx)RRrGATA,  Spec.  nov , 445 
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PLATE     XXVI. 

Pags. 

Fig.  1 .     Lkpidophloiob  PRoraBRiUNS,  Spec,  nov   - 440 

Fig.  2.     Uncovered  scar  of  the  same,  full  ai7.e. 

Fig-  8.       C AULOPTERIS?  ACANTOPHORA,   S^CC.  nOV 456 

Fig.  4.     Branch  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.     SioiLLARiA  (Knorria)  monostioma,  Ijcsqx.   446 

Fig.  6.     Lycopoditks  Mekkii,  Spec,  nov 426 

Fig.  6a.  Leaf  of  the  same,  enlarged  four  times. 
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PLATE    XXVII. 

Pagb. 

Fig.  ].  LspiDODCNnROx  riqens,  with  leaves 429 

Fig.  2.  Scar  und  ha^e  of  leaf,  showing  point  of  attachment 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  :*ection  of  a  leaf  of  same,  b. 

Fig.  4.  SrRiN(i'.)i)KNnRaN  Portkri,  Spec,  nov,  half  size 448 

Fig.  5.  Part  of  the  same,  natural  size. 

Fig.  6.  Cicatrice.^  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  7.  LKPinoDKNDRON  Grbenii,  Spec,  nov 433 

Fig.  S.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  Stigmarioipes  affixis,  Spec,  nov 456 

Fig.  10  and  12.  Pal.coxyris  Prendeli,  Spec,  nov 464 

Fig.  1\)  6.  Part  of  lia  surface,  enlarged. 

Fig.  1 1.  Palceoxtruj  appendiculata,  Spec.  nOT 465 

Fig.  13.  pALiSOXTRis  corrcoata,  Spec.  DOT 4M 
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PLATE    XXVIII. 

Page. 
Fig.  1.     Caulopteris  obtkcta,  5pec.  nov ,  one-fourth  natural  size 461 

Fig.  2.     Same  specimen,  on  the  reverse. 

Fig.  3.     Branch  cicatrice  of  the  same,  natural  Bize. 

Fig  4.     Part  of  the  Burfacd,  showing  rootlets  in  relative  p  sition,  either  naked,  or  with 
a  carbonaceous  pellicle. 


ELsmuai^AL  sajiTJn  ni  sidiSitms 


PLATE    XXIX. 

Pags. 
Fig.  ].  Halonia  TUBKRcrLATA?  Brgt % . .  .457 

Fig.  2.  Stigmaria  klliptica,  Spec,  nov 451 

F^'g.    3.  SiGILLARIOIDES  STELLARI9,  SpeC.  IlOV ,. «     450 

Fig»  4.  Stiguarioides  trcnxatus,  Spec,  nov 45  S 

Fig.  5.  Stiomariotdes  TrBEROsrs,  Spec,  nov <>.«...., 453 
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PLATE    XX  X. 

Tagil 

Fig.  1.  Lkpidophloios  ArRicuLAXCM,  Spec,  nov 4S9 

Lepidostrobus  ovATiFOLirs,  Si)cc.  nov 441 

Blade  and  sporaiige — pedicel  of  the  same. 

Lkpidostrobl'8  OBLn\(UFOUUS,  Spec.  nov. 441 

Blade  and  sporan^e — pedicel  of  the  same. 

Lepidostrodi's  species? 440 

Scale  of  a  sporange?  enlarged. 
Spores  of  the  same,  much  enlarged. 


Fig. 

2. 

Fig. 

26. 

Fig. 

3. 

Fig. 

8  6. 

Fig. 

4. 

Pig. 

6. 

Fig. 

6  and  7. 
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PLATE    XXXI. 

flGK. 

Fig      I  SiUiMARioinKS  viLLOsis,  Spec,  nov 454 

f  i^.     2.  SrniMARioiiiKS  lixkakis,  Spec,  nov 455 

Fig.     3.  SriGMARKUUK.^  SLLAGO,  Sj)ec.  nov 456 

Fig.     S  b,  EulurgoU  scale  of  the  same. 

Fig.       4.  SlOILLAR101I)f.S  RADICANS,    SpCC.  UOV 449 

Fig.     5.  Lepidostroiu  s  TRU.NCATrs,  Sjicc.  nov 442 

Fig.     6.  LEPiDosTROiir.s  conxivexs,  Spec,  nov , 442 

Fig.     T.  Lepidostrobis  l-\xcifolii-s,  Si)Cc.  nov 442 

Fig.     8.  Lepidophylllm  ROSTELLAirM,  Sjicc.  nov 441' 

Fig.     y.  Lepidophyllim  STRiAxrM,  Spec,  nov 44S 

Fig.  10.  LEPiiK)PHVLLrM  KOLiACKi'M,  Spcc.  nov 444 

Fiir.  H.  UiLvm>t»CAKP(i.<  CLAVATisy  Stomb 461 

Fig.  12  to  15.     RjiAiiiK)CARPi).s  MA.M.MiLU\Trs,  Spec,  nov 461 

Fig.  IG.  Trkjxmk:  vrpl  m  X«K(Userathii,  LI.  and  Ilutt 460 

Fig.   17,  Carpolithe.*?  corticosis,  Sjiec.  nov.    .     462 

Fig.   1  8.  CVRPOLITIIES  PERSICARIA,   Spcc.  uov 462 

Fig.  19  to  21.     Carpolitiies  vesici'laris,  Spec,  nov 462 

Fig.  22  to  23.     Carpouthes  bullati-s,  Sj^ec.  nov : 4G3 

Fig.  24.  Same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.5.  Reckptacle  a.\d  seeds  or  Sfgillaria? 468 

F'ig.  25  a.  Seeds  cnlarfred  5  times. 
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